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Ingenious  men,  whose  department  in  the  course  of  education, 
both  in  the  foreign  universities  and  in  our  own,  was  the  science  of 
universal  history,  have  followed  different  methods  or  plans  of  his- 
torical prelections.  In"  some  of  the  universities  of  the  Continent, 
the  Epitome  of  Turselline  has  been  used  as  a  text-book,  on  which 
the  lectures  of  llie  professor  were  au  extended  commentary,  givjug 
considerable  amplitude,  and  consequently  illustradon,  to  what  is 
little  more  than  a  dry,  though  a  very  perspicuous  chronicle  of 
events,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Such  were  the  lectures  of  Peter  Burman,  who  for  maaj^ 
years  sustained  a  high  reputation  as  Professor  of  History  at  Utrecht; 
and  such  were  likewise  the  prelections  of  Professor  Mackie,  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  They  were  composed  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, which,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  was  the 
universal  vehicle  of  academical  instruction ;  an  institution  which, 
although  attended  with  one  important  benefit,  namely,  the  support 
and  diffusion  of  classical  learning,  has  perhaps  been  wisely  laid 
aside   as  unfavorable  to  the  ample  and  copious  illustration  of  a 
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science  which  cannot  easily  te  given  but  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 
The  lectures  on  the  Epitome  of  Turselline,  which  1  have  men 
tinned,  were,  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  little  more  than  a 
dry  narration  of  facts.  If,  in  order  to  derive  profit  from  history, 
nothing  more  were  necessary  than  that  the  memory  shouid  be  stor- 
ed with  all  the  remarkable  events  that  have  occurred  from  the  Cre- 
ation to  the  present  time,  properly  arranged  in  the  order  in  which 
liiey  happened,  there  could  be  no  better  book  than  the  Epitome 
of  Turselline,  or  the  more  enlarged  Rattonanum  of  Petavius. 
But  books  of  this  kind,  and  illustrations  of  such  authors,  when  they 
are  nothing  more  than  amplifications  of  their  text,  have  neither  the 
charms  of  history  nor  its  utility.  As  they  contain  no  display  of 
character,  nor  any  spirit  of  reflection,  they  are  incapable  of  either 
exciting  the  feehngs,  animating  the  curiosity,  or  stimulating  the 
powers  of  the  understanding :  and  without  these  qualities,  they 
want  even  the  power  of  impressing  the  memory ;  for  where  the 
attention  is  not  vigorously  kept  awake,  either  by  the  excitement 
of  some  passion,  or  the  stimulus  of  a  rational  curiosity,  exercised 
in  developing  the  springs  and  consequences  of  events,  we  listen 
with  indifference  even  to  the  most  orderly  and  perspicuous  narra- 
tion, and  no  durable  impression  is  made  upon  tlie  mind. 

Aware  of  these  obvious  consequences,  and  sensible  that  histori- 
cal prelections  on  a  plan  of  this  kind  were  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  useful  Iniowledge  or  improvement,  some  profes- 
sors, of  acknowledged  abilities,  have  in  the  instruction  of  their 
pupils  pursued  a, method  entirely  opposite.  They  have  considered 
history  in  no  other  light  dian  as  furnishing  documents  and  proofs 
illustrative  of  the  science  of  politics  and  the  law  of  nations.  In 
this  view,  laying  down  a. regular  system  of  political  science,  their 
historical  lectures  were  no  other  than  disquisitions  on  the  several 
heads  or  titles  of  public  law,  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  fi'om 
ancient  and  modern  history. 

By  this  latter  method,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  much  useful 
knowledge  may  be  communicated ;  and  where  the  professed  ob- 
ject is  the  study  of  politics,  or  that  instruction  which  is  commonly 
termed  diplomalic,  it  is  the  proper  plan  to  be  pursued.  But  fie 
study  of  history,  and  that  of  politics,  though  closely  allied  to  each 
other,  and  kindred  sciences,  are  still  different  branches  of  mental 
discipline ;  (he  one  preparatory  and  subservient  to  the  other.  The 
(Jtudent  of  politics  or  public  law  is  presumed  to  have  that  previous 
acquaintance  with  history  which  it  is  the  object  of  a  course  of 
historical  study  to  communicate  ;  and  without  such  acquaintance 
his  study  of  politics  will  be  aliogelher  idle  and  fruitless.  A  little 
reflection  will  suffice  to  convince  us  that  it  is  not  possible,  in  the 
most  ample  and  judicious  course  of  lectures  on  history,  to  convey 
such  a  knowledge  of  political  economy  as  may  be  communicated 
in  a  course  of  prelections  on  that  science  ;  for  this  plain  reason, 
that  in  lectures  on  history,  politics  cannot  be  treated  as  a  regular 
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and  connected  system.  But  much  less  is  it  possible  in  a  course 
of  prelections  on  political  economy  to  conjnmnicate  to  the  student 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  history  :  for  in  such  prelections,  history 
must  loss  all  connection  whatever,  and  become  ndlhing  else  than  a 
magazine  of  facts,  taken  at  random  from  the  annals  of  a!!  different 
nations,  without  regard  to  time  or  the  order  of  events,  but  selected 
meiely  as  they  happen  to  furnish  a  convenient  illustration.  In 
this  way,  we  see  but  imperfectly  that  chain  which  joins  effects  to 
their  causes ;  we  lose  all  view  of  the.  gradual  progress  of  manners, 
the  advancement  of  man  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  and  thence 
to  refinement  and  corruption  ;  we  see  nothing  of  the  connection  of 
stales  and  empires,  or  ^e  mutual  influence  which  they  have  upon 
each  other  ;  above  all,  we  lose  entirely  the  best  benefit  of  hbtory, 
its  utility  as  a  school  of  morals. 

As  the  two  plans  I  have  mentioned  are  in  a  manner  opposite 
eittremes — the  one  possessing  nothing  but  method,  without  any 
reflection  ;  the  other  a  great  deal  of  reflection,  but  without  method 
-T-it  has  been  my  endeavor,  in  the  following  Commentaries  on 
Universal  History,  to  steer  a  middle  course,  and  by  endeavoring 
to  remedy  the  imperfection  of  either  method,  to  unite,  if  possible, 
the  advantages  of  both. 

While,  therefore,  so  much  regard  is  paid  to  the  chronological 
order  of  events  as  is  necessary  for  exhibiting  the  progress  of  man- 
kind in  sociely,  and  commimicating  just  views  of  (he  state  of  the 
vvoi'ld  in  all  the  different  ages  to  which  authentic  history  extends, 
I  shall,  in  the  delineation  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  and  the 
revolutions  of  states,  pay  more  attention  to  the  connection  of  mb 
Jed  than  that  of  time. 

In  this  view,  I  shall  reject  entirely  the  common  method  of 
arranging  general  history  according  to  certain  epochs  or  eras  ;  and 
this,  as  I  conceive,  upon  sufficient  grounds.  The  arguments  com- 
monly used  for  this  method  of  arrangement  are,  1.  The  gi'eat  help 
it  affords  to  the  memory  for  fixing  the  chronological  dates  of 
remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  any  particular  nation ;  and 
2.  The  assistance  which  these  epochs  give  to  the  mind,  towards 
forming  distinct  ideas  of  all  that  is  passing  at  the  same  period  of 
lime  through  all  the  different  states  or. kingdoms.  The  first  of 
these  ai^uments  supposes  the  epochs  to  be  taken  chiefly  from  the 
history  of  a  single  nation  ;  as  those  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaus  (M- 
Bossuet)  in  his  Discours  sur  V  Sisloire  UninerselU,  an  admirable 
work  of  its  peculiar  kind,  and  which  justly  maintabs  a  great  repu- 
tation. In  this  luminous  epitome,  the  history  of  al!  the  different 
states  and  kingdoms  is  ai-ranged  according  to  some  remarkable 
events  taken,  for  the  greatest ,  part,  from  the  History  of  the  Jews. 
The  second  argument  supposes  the  epochs  taken  from  the  history 
of  different  nations,  and  to  be  such  remarkable  events  as  bad  a 
general  influence  on  mankind,  or  an  effect  upon  the  state  of  society, 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  glohe.     Such  are  the  epochs 
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assumed  by  M.  Mehegan  in  his  Tableau  de  'I  Histoire  Unwer- 
■idk  ;  or  those  of  ihe  .Sbbe  MUlot,  in  his  Elcmens  de  I'  Ilistoire 
Genirale. 

With  regard  fo  the  former  of  these  methods,  namely,  that  of  M. 
Bossuet,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  ibat  by  calling  the  attention  par- 
ticularly to  a  few  great  aud  striking  events  in  the  history  of  any 
nation,  the  precise  date  of  these  great  events  may  be  very  easily  im- 
pressed upon  the  memory.  They  serve  asgreat  landmarks,  and 
the  mind  easily  recollects  their  place  and  the  time  of  their  erection  ; 
but  this  is  nearly  all  the  benefit  we  derive  from  them.  They 
afford  no  help  towards  fixing  the  dates,  or  even  the  order  and  suc- 
cession of  the  intermediate  events,  many  of  which  may  be  highly 
important,  and  equally  deserving  of  remembrance  as  the  epofh 
itself.  Nay,  there  is  even  a  probability  that  the  recollection  of 
those  epochs  may  tend  to  confound  the  chronological  order  of  the 
intermediate  events,' hy  referring  them  all  to  one  common  era 
which  alone  is  fixed  upon  the  memory ;  But,  to  remember  the 
order  and  regular  succession  of  events,  is  all  that  is  of  use  or  im- 
portance in  chronological  history.  It  is  a  matter  of  small  import- 
ance to  record  in  the  mind  the  precise  date  of  any  remarkable  fact 
as  it  stands  in  a  table  of  chronology.  If  actions  and  events  pre- 
serve in  the  mind  their  due  series  and  relation  to  each  other,  a 
critical  accuracy  with  respect  to  the  years  of  the  Julian  period  in 
which  they  happened,  or  the  precise  Olympiad,  is  mere,  useless 
pedantry. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  being 
the  venerable  basis  of  the  Christain  religion.  It  is  therefore  de- 
serving of  the  most  profound  and  attentive  study.  But  the  Jews, 
during  the  chief  periods  of  their  history,  were  a  small  and  seques- 
tered people,  whose  annals  record  only  their  connections,  or  their 
hostile  differences  with  the  petty  tribes  which  surrounded  tliem,  or 
the  nations  in  their  immediate  neighborhood.  It  was  thei-efore 
injudicious  in  M.  Bossuet,  whose  object  was  to  exhibit  a  view  of 
universal  history,  to  make  this  nation  the  great  and  prominent 
group  in  his  painting  of  the  world,  to  which  all  the  other  parts  of 
his  extensive  picture  were  subordinate.  In  the  selection  of  many 
of  his  epochs — as  for  instance,  the  Calling  of  Abraham,  the  Pro- 
mulgation of  the  Law  by  Moses,  and  the  Building  of  Solomon's 
Temple — he  affords  us  no  assistance  in  the  arrangement  of  events 
in  the  great  empires  of  antiquity,  with  which  the  Jews  in  those 
remote  periods  had  no  connection. 

The  epochs  of  Mehegan'  and  of  Millot,  if  considered  only  as 
sections  or  divisions  of  the  subject,  are  chosen  with  sufficient  pro- 
priety. Thus  the  Roman  history  is  divided  by  Miilot  into  severa. 
epochs,  as  the  Kings-:— the  Consuls — the  Tribunes  of  the  People 
' — ^the  Decemvirs — Rome  taken  hy  the  Gauls — the  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  &c.  Such  an  arrangement  is  well  adapted  to  the  history 
of  a  single  nation,  and  it  may  afford  some  little  aid  to  the  recollee 
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tion  of  intermediate  events  in  the  annals  of  liat  nation:  but  where 
the  object  is  a  delineation  of  general  history,  or  of  a]!  that  is  pass- 
ing in  the  world  at  the  same  period  of  time,  this  method  has  not 
the  same  advantage.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Tableau  de 
VHistoire  Modeme  of  Mehegan,  the  seventh  epoch  is  Christophef 
Columbus,  1492,  being  the  date  of  his  discovery  of  America. 
The  next  epoch  is  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  between  France, 
Sweden,  and  the  Empire,  in  1648.  Supposing  these  epochs  to 
be  easily  remembered,  it  may  be  asked  what  help  they  afford 
towards  the  recollection  of  the  dates  of  any  of' the  intermediate 
events  in  this  interval  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  years,  or  of  the 
order  in  which  they  succeeded  each  other.  Yet  some  of  these 
were  among  the  most  remarkable  tJiat  have  occm'red  in  the  annals 
of  the  world:  for  instance,  the  Reformation  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land— the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Establishment  of 
the  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces— the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
giving  toleration  to  the  Protestants  in  France — the  Expulsion  of 
the  Moors  from  Spain.  The  recollection  that  the  discovery  of 
America  happened  in  1492,  affords  no  help  to  the  remembrance 
of  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  nor  tends  to  fix  in  the  memory 
whetlier  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  preceded  or  followed  the 
revolution  of  the  Netherlands.  The  classing  of  tliese  unconnected 
events  under  one  general  epoch,  tends  only  to  a  confused  reference 
of  them  all  to  one  date,  although,  between  them,  there  was  almost 
a  century  of  difference  of  time. 

Besides,  in  every  method  of  classification,  there  ought  to  be  a 
relation  between  the  objects  classified,  which  the  mind  at  once 
perceives,  so  that  the  idea  of  the  one  naturally  leads  to  or  suggests 
that  of  the  other.  Now  such  connection  it  is  evident  there  cannot 
be  in  such  an  arrangement,  where  the  events  happening  in  a  certain 
period  of  time  over  the  whole  globe,  are  all  referred  to  one  event 
that  happened  in  the  first  year  of  that  period,  in  one  particular 
nation. 

The  division  of  Universal  History  into  epochs,  goes  upon  this 
idea,  that  a  comprehensive  picture  is  to  be  presented  to  the  view 
of  all  the  remarkable  events  and  actions  which  were  going  forward 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  at  the  same  period  of  time.  Now,  a 
picture  of  this  kind,  if  equal  justice  is  done  to  every  part  of  it, 
would  present  a  most  confused  and  uninstructive  composition.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  strict  chronological  order,  many  of  the  most 
important  public  events  which  are  progressive,  and  of  considerable 
duration,  must  be  interrupted,  almost  in  their  commencement,  or 
in  the  middle  of  their  progress;  and  the  attention  carried  off  to  an 
infinite  variety  of  different  objects  and  scenes,  totally  unconnected 
.with  each  other.  Thus,  M.  Bossuet  makes  no  scruple  to  transport 
his  reacfer  in  a  single  sentence  from  Jerusalem  to  LacedEemon, 
from  the  atrocities  of  Jehu  in  exterminating  the  royal  house  of' 
Judah,  and  the  criminal  usurpation  of  Athaliah,  to  the  foundstioa. 
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of  tlie  Spartan  republic,  and  the  politic  plans  of  Lycurgjus,  and, 
ivith  equal  impiopiiet^,  he  hurr  es  back  lie  leader  in  the  next 
sentence  to  the  conckisioi  of  the  hi&toij  oi  All  al  ih,  the  punish- 
ment of  hei  Climes,  and  tlie  restorat  on  ot  Joas,  king  ot  Judah,  to 
the  throne  of  his  ancestora 

But  what  are  the  advantiges  of  this  strict  cbt  onolo Epical  ordei, 
that  we  must  sacrifice  so  much  to  it'  Oidei  a,  beautiful,  but  it  is 
no  otheinise  so  tban  as  subservient  to  utility,  and  a  whimsical 
order  confounds,  instead  of  elucidating  We  certainly  make  a  bad 
exchange,  li  we  lose  ail  lde^s  ol  a  connected  hiaiotj  of  aiy  su  gle 
nation,  and  all  the  important  lessons  which  aiise  horn  remaikmg 
the  progress  of  events,  and  the  chain  which  links  them  with  their 
causes,  foi  the  sake  of  a  foiced  association  of  eveufs  happening 
in  distant  nitions,  nhich  have  no  other  connection  than  that  ot 

I  shall  now  huefly  lay  doivn  thit  |.  an  which  I  propose  to  follow 
in  these  Comraentdne-.  on  Univei  al  Historj 

When  the  woild  is  viewed  at  iny  period,  eithei  nf  ancient  or  ot 
modem  histoiy,  we  geneialJj  observe  one  nation  or  enpiie  pre 
dominant,  to  whom  ill  the  lest  bear,  as  it  were,  in  undeipait,  and 
to  whose  history  we  fand,  m  general,  that  thi,  pimcipal  erenls  in 
other  nations  may  be  referied  from  bime  natuial  connect  on 

This  predoraimnt  niton  I  propose  to  Lxhibit  to  view  as  the 
piincipal  object  whose  history,  eIs  being  in  reality  the  most  im- 
portant, IS  thereioie  to  he  more  fully  delmeated,  while  ihe  real, 
IS  subordinate,  are  brought  into  view  only  when  they  come  to 
have  in  obvious  connection  with  the  principal  The  antecedent 
histoij  of  such  subordimte  nations  will  then  be  traced  in  a  short 
retiospect  oi  the  i  onn  annals  Such  collateral  vmws  which 
fieure  onlv  as  episodeH,  I  'ihall  endeavor  so  to  legulato,  as  that  they 
shall  have  no  hurtful  efiect  in  violating  the  unity  of  the  piincipal 
piece 

For  the  eaihest  peiiods  of  the  history  of  the  world,  we  have  no 
recotds  of  equal  authority  witn  the  Sacied  Scriptures  They 
ascend  to  a  period  antecedent  to  the  foimation  of  legular  slates  or 
communities,  they  aie  long  piior  to  the  authentic  annals  oi  the 
piolane  nitions,*  and  they  are,  theiefore,  our  only  hf,lits  on  those 
distant  and  dark  ages  of  the  infancj  of  the  human  race 


*  Moaea  conducted  tiifl  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  IJfll  yeaia  before  lIiB  binh  of 
Chr'  t  accordn  t  Ihe  Chronology  of  Usher.  Sanchoniatho,  suptioaed  the  moat 
a  t     f  tl      p    f  ritcre,  Hved  sevetal  ^eara  after  tlie  Trojan  war  (b.  c, 

11B4  )  and  th  f  gm  nts  which  paaa  under  Ilia  name  are  of  the  most  doubtful 
auth  ty  Tl  y  w  ra  ompilad,  aa  Phiio  of  Bibles  informs  ua,  from  certain 
a       nt  Amm       n  ds,  which,  amidst  a  great  maBs  of  febulous  and  allegoii- 

c  I  n    tt  t    n  d        was  supposed,  some  historical  facts,  which  Sanehonia-  ■ 

t]  ha  t  t  d  H  mer  liued,  as  is  believed,  about  a  century  later  llian 
S  !  n  tl  C  d  of  Miletus,  the  lirst  prose  historiau  among  the  profiuM 
Tf  tors  fl  u  ish  d      d     Cyrus,  about  640  years  before  Uhtist. 
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Among  the  piofane  nations  of  antiquity ,  that  which  first  nial  es  a 
reniirlnble  fit,  ire  and  whose  histor>  at  the  same  time  his  a  claim 
to  be  reG;3r<!ed  is  authentic  is  the  stiles  ol  G  eece  They  there- 
fore demand  a  pecul  ai  attention,  and  it  is  of  importance  to  trace 
rfieir  history  to  its  oiigin  But  the  Greeks  were  indebted  for  the 
greatest  pait  of  then  knowledge  to  the  Eeyplians  and  Phcenicians 
These  therefore  as  rclat  ve  to  the  leading  nation  demand  a  por 
tioti  ot  our  attention  and  laturally  precede  oi  paive  the  wiy  to, 
Jh  llistorj  of  the  Greeks  For  a  s  in  lai  reason,  the  Assyrians,  a 
n/al  nation,  con  juered  by  the  Egyptians  at  one  t  me  and  con 
queioia  of  them  altemaids  in  their  turn  (th  igh  their  eaily  histoij 
Is  est  pmely  daik  and  unre  lam  )  require  likewise  a  shaie  in  our 

The  Greeks  then  come  to  fill  up  the  wholi'  of  the  pictme,  and 
we  endeaior  to  present  an  accuiato  delineation  of  then  mdopen 
dent  slates,  die  singular  constitition  of  the  two  great  republics  of 
Spaita  aid  \thens  aid  the  outlines  of  then  listoij,  down  to  the 
period  of  the  Persi  n  nai,  commeiced  by  Daiius  the  -Jon  ot 
Hjstaspes,  and  pioseculed  under  his  successois  Xeixes  and  Ar- 
ta\eiXPa  Ths  connertion  naturally  induces  a  shoit  retrospect  to 
the  preceding  periods  of  the  Persian  history  the  rise  of  that  mon- 
arrhy,  tlie  nature  ol  its  govemment  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  the  siiigulai  lehgion  of  the  ancient  Persians  which  subsisted 
without  much  adulteration  for  some  iJiousands  of  years,  and  is  still 
kept  alne  among  a  paiticnlai  sect  at  this  diy 

The  concliiiion  of  the  Persian  war  brings  us  bark  to  the  internal 
iiistorj  of  the  states  of  Gieece  We  oh'^erie  the  subjection  of 
Athens  to  the  ambitious  Pericles,  and  the  seeds  sown  of  the  decline 
of  that  illustrious  republic.  The  divisions  of  Greece  engage  our 
attention;  the  war  of  Peloponnesus;  the  corruption  of  the  Spartaa 
constitution  introduced  by  Lysander;  the  glory  of  Thebes  under 
Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas.  We  consider  now  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  Persia, 
and  ihe  immense  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great.  We  see,  in 
fine,  the  total  corruption  of  the  Greeks;  the  extinction  of  all  pub- 
lic virtue;  the  last  feeble  remains  of  patriotism  in  the  union  of  the 
Achsean  states;  and  the  final  reduction  and  submission  of  Greece  to 
the  arms  of  the  Romans. 

The  history  of  this  illustrious  people,  the  Greeks,  furnishes  a 
most  ample  field  of  reflection.  The  policy  and  constitution  of  the 
different  states,  particularly  the  two  great  and  rival  republics  of 
Athens  aod  LacedEemon,  demand  our  attention,  as  singularly  illus- 
trative of  ancient  manners,  and  the  wonderful  effects  of  habit  and 
discipline  on  the  nature  of  man.  The  causes  which  contributed  to 
the  rise  and  decline  of  those  commonwealths  are  pregnant  with 
political  instruction.  The  change  which  the  national  character  of 
the  Greeks  in  general  underwent,  is  a  striking  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  human  nature,  and  will  illustrate  the  Influence  of  morals 
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We  then  re'iume  ths  outlmps  of  the  Roman  hialory  under  tha 
empeiors  We  ob  eive  the  specous  pohcy  uader  which  tliey 
disguise  in  absolute  author  t\ ,  till  it  is  no  longet  necessiiy  to  1  eep 
on  ihe  mask  We  remark  tlie  dpcjine  of  the  ambitious  cha  acier 
of  the  Romans,  and  their  easy  suhmi  sion  to  the  entire  loss  of  en  il 
Lbeity  ,  the  piogress  of  corruption  ,  the  lenahtyof  the  impeiial 
dia;nity  ,  the  mischievous  though  neceasaiy  pohcy  of  the  empeiois, 
who,  to  secuie  their  own  power,  md  istr  ouaiy  abased  the  mihtTry 
Bjiiiit  ot  tlie  people  ,  the  effect  ol  this  uiinoub  pohcy  id  inviting 
the  barbarous  nations  to  attack  the  iiontiera  of  those  extensive 
donnnions,  which  tieie  now  a  languid  and  unwieldy  body  without 
internal  viffoi  ,  the  weakness  of  the  empiie  still  fmther  increased 
by  Us  paitition  under  Diocletian,  and  subd  vision  under  his  succes- 
sors ,  (he  triumph  oi  Christianitj ,  and  tlie  extinction  of  piginism 
in  the  age  of  Theodosius 

We  mark  now  the  piogresa  of  the  baihaiian  nations,  who  attack 
the  provinces  on  evei}  quarter,  till  the  Western  empne  becomes 
entiiely  then  piey  \frica  seized  by  the  Vandais,  fepa n  by  tie 
Visigoths,  Gaul  hj  the  Flanks,  Bnfim  by  the  Sdxons  ,  Rome  and 
Italy  Itself  by  the  Henihans  and  afteimrds  by  the  Ostiogoths 
We  shall  then  observe,  as  the  last  flashes  of  an  expiring  hmp,  a 
short  but  vigorous  exeitionhora  the  East,  by  the  generila  of  Jus- 
tinian ,  the  temporaiy  recoveiy  of  Italy  ,  and  its  final  leduction  by 
the  Lombards 

At  this  per  od,  of  the  lall  of  the  Western  empiie,  ^^e  are  mlu- 
raily  invited  to  entei  into  some  short  inquiries  regarding  the  man- 
ners, ihe  genius,  the  laws,  and  goveinment  of  the  Gothic  nations  , 
and  the  distinguishing  chiiacteiistics  of  those  noitbern  iniadeis, 
both  betoie  and  altei  their  estahhahinent  in  the  piouiices  ol  ihe 
empire 

Thus,  Ancient  Histoiy  will  admit  of  i  perspicuous  dehneation, 
b}  making  oui  principal  object  ol  attention  the  predomimnt  states 
oi  Greece  and  Rome,  and  incidentally  touching  on  the  most  re 
maikable  paits  of  the  hibtory  of  the  subordinate  mtions  of  anti- 
quity, whei  connected  with,  oi  lelatjve  to,  the  principal  object 

In  the  dehneation  of  Modem  Hi  toiy,  a  similai  plan  will  be 
puisued  The  leddmg  objects  will  be  moie  vinous,  and  will  more 
iiequenlly  change  then  place  a  nation  at  one  time  the  principal, 
may  become  lor  awhile  suboidinate,  and  afterwards  reas'iume  its 
rank  as  pnncipal ,  but  uniformity  ot  design  will  still  chaiacteriae 
this  moving  picture  ,  the  attention  w  ill  always  be  directed  to  the 
histor)  of  a  piedomimnt  people  ,  and  other  nations  wdl  be  oily 
incidentally  noticed,  when  theie  is  a  natiral  connection  nith  ihe 
pnncipal  object 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  the  ration  which  first 
distingushes  itself  b}  its  conquests,  aid  the  splendoi  of  its  dnmin 
on,  IS  that  ol  the  Saiacens  The  progiess  of  the  arms  and  ol 
the  religion  of  Mahomet,  the  rise  and  extent  oi  the  empire  of  the 
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calijihs,  are  singular  and  interesting  objects  of  attention.  Tfio 
Franlis,  though  setUed  in  Gaui  before  this  period,  do  not  attracE 
our  notice  till  afterwards — when  the  foundaiion  of  the  new  em|)ire 
of  the  west  by  Charleniagrie  natnraJly  engages  us  to  look  back  to 
the  origin  of  iheir  monai'cliy.  Tims  we  have  briefly  before  us,  in 
one  connected  view,  the  progress  of  this  remarkable  people  from 
their  infancy  under  Clovis,  to  iheir  higest  elevation  under  Charle- 
magne ;  and  thence  to  the  reduction  and  dismemberment  of  tlieir 
dominions  under  his  weak  posterity. 

The  ^e  of  Charlemagne  furnishes  some  interesting  matters  of 
inr[iiiry  with  regard  lo  laws,  literature,  manners,  and  government ; 
and  we  shall  endeavor  tp  trace  the  origin  of  that  remarkable  poli- 
cy, the  source  (as  has  been  justly  said)  both  of  the  stability  and 
of  the  disorders  of  the  .kingdoms  of  EurOpe, — the  feudal  system. 

The  collateral  objects  of  attention  during  this  period  are,  the 
still  venerable  remains  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  East ;  the 
beginning  of  the  conquests  and  establishments  of  the  Normans  ; 
the  foundation  and  piiogress  of  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  church 
of  Rome  ;  the  separation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  and  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Saracens. 

We  now  direct  our  attention  for  the  first  titoe  to  the  history  of 
Britain,  postponed  to  this  period,  that  we  may  consider  it  in  one 
connected  view,  from  its  rudest  stage  to  the  end  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  government- 

As  the  history  of  our  own  country  is  of  more  importance  to  us 
than  that  of  any  other,  the  British  history,  as  often  as  it  is  resumed, 
will  be  treated  with  greater  amplitude  than  the  limits  of  our  plan 
allow  to  other  nations  ;  and  while  we  note  the  progress  of  man- 
ners, literature,  and  the  arts,  it  shall  be  our  endeavor,  without 
prejudice,  to  mark  those  circumstances  which  indicate  the  progress 
of  the  constitution,  its  successive  changes,  and  its  advancement  to 
ihat  system  of  equal  liberty  under  which  we  have  the  happiness 
of  living.  We  shall  see  in  the  Saxon  WUtenagemot  the  rude 
model  of  a  parliament ;  and  in  the  institutions  of  the  English  Al- 
fred, we  shall  admire,  in  an  age  of  barbarism,  the  genius  of  a  great 
politician  and  legislator. 

While  the  history  of  Britain  to  the  Conquest  is  the  primary 
object  of  attention,  a  collateral  view  is  taken  of  the  state  of  the 
continental  kingdoms  of  Europe.  France,  under  the  first  sove- 
reigns of  the  Capetlan  race,  presents  us  with  very  little  that  is 
worthy  of  observation.  The  Normans  carry  their  arms  into  Italy, 
and  achieve  the  conquest  of  Sicily ;  while  the  maritime  states  of 
Venice  and  Genoa,  rising  into  consequence,  become  the  commer- 
cial agents  of  most  of  the  European  kingdoms.  The  dissensions 
between  the  German  emperors  and  the  popes,  and  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  temporal  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome,  are  not 
unworlhy  of  a  particular  attention. 

The  British  history  is  again  resumed  as  a  prmcipal  object ;  and 
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p  e  'f;  great  outlines  from  the  Norman  conquest  to  tha 
d      h    t  K    g  Jolin.     In  tha  tyranny  of  William  tlie  Coni]ueror, 

d         t  bilant  weight  of  the  crown  during  the  reigns  ini- 

n    d       ly  eding,  we  shah  observe  the  causes  of  that  spirit  of 

a        g    t  e  people,  in  their  efforts  to  resist  it,  which  procur- 

d  f      h        hose  valuable  charters,   the  foundation  of  our  civil 

lb     y      U  d     the  reiga  of  the  second  Henry,  we  shall  ohserve 

71  nj  a  t  accession  of  teirltory  to  the  Engliih  ciown,  in 
h     a  q  of  the  ancient  and  eiily  civdized  kingdom  of  Iie- 

1    d 

At  tins  period,  the  whole  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  as  if  actu- 
ated by  one  spirit,  join  in  the  Cruiidea,  a  series  ot  fatal  and  des- 
perate enteipiisei,  but  which  form  an  impoitant  obiect  ol  atten- 
tion, from  ihen  effects  in  llie  iormation  ol  new  kingdoms,  new 
political  arrangements,  and  a  new  sj  stem  of  manners  We  shill 
trace  with  some  care  those  effects  in  the  changes  of  teriitorial 
property  m  the  f  udal  governmenta — in  the  immunities  acquned 
by  touns  and  boioughs,  which  had  hitheito  beei  tied  down  b}  a 
species  of  vassahge  to  the  nobles — and  in  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  maiitime  cities  Tbe  moral  ai  well  as  the  political  effects  of 
those  enterprises  mubt  he  paiticulaily  noticed  and  we  shall  find  a 
subject  of  enteilaining  disquisition  in  tracing  the  origin  of  chival 
rj ,  and  its  consequences  m  the  introduction  of  romantic  fiction 

A  short  connected  sketch  of  the  European  kingdoms,  after  the 
crusades,  natui ally  follows  ,  in  which  a  variety  of  interesting  sub- 
jects solicit  our  a'tention  — the  use  of  the  House  of  Austria  ,  tbe 
decline  of  th^  feudal  government  m  Fiance  by  the  introduction  of 
tlie  Third  Estate  to  the  naDona!  assemblies  ,  the  establishment  of 
the  Snissrepubl  c*  the  d  sorders  in  the  popedom,  and  the  me 
morable  tiansictions  in  the  council  of  Constance 

These  shortly  consideied,  Biitam  again  resumes  her  place  as 
the  leading  object  of  attention.  We  remark  the  progress  of  the 
English  constitution  under  Henry  HI.,  when  the  deputies  of  the 
boroughs  were  first  admitted  into  parliament,  the  real  date  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Ho  e  of  Commons  :  the  strengthening  of  tlie  liberties  o( 
the  people  under  Edna  d  I.  whose  military  enterprises,  tbe  conquest 
of  Wales  and  1  e  tenporary  reduction  of  Scotland,  lead  us,  by  an 
easy  connect  on  to  tl  e  history  of  the  latter  kingdom.  We  shall 
here  behold  the  many  noble  and  successful  struggles  made  by  that 
ancient  nat  on  for  her  f  eedom  and  independence,  against  the  power 
of  the  th  ee  h  st  Ed  vards.  We  consider  the  claim  of  right  pre- 
ferred by  Edward  HI.  to  the  crown  of  France,  equally  ill-founded, 
but  more  ably  and  gloriously  sustained  :  and  the  multiplied  triumphs 
of  the  arms  of  England,  till  tbe  kingdom  of  France  itself  is  won  by 
Henry  V. 

We  now  turn  oiir  attention  to  the  East,  to  remark  an  interest 
ing  spectacle  :  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman  arms  retarded  for  a 
while  by  the  conquests  of  TamerJane  and  Scanderbeg ;   but  pros- 
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ecuted  under  Mahomet  tlie  Great,  to  the  total  extinction  of  the 
Greek  or  Conslanlinopolitan  empire.  The  manners,  laws,  and 
government  of  the  Turks,  merit  a  share  of  our  consideration. 

Returning  westward,  we  see  France  in  this  age  emancipating 
herself  from  ihe  feudal  bondage  ;  and  the  consequences  of  the 
pretensions  made  by  her  sovereigns  to  a  part  of  Italy,  These 
pretensions,  opposed  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  naturally  call  our 
attention  to  that  quarter,  where  a  most  impqrtant  poiitlcal  change 
had  been  operated  in  the  union  of  the  sovereignties  of  Arragon 
and  Castile,  and  the  fall  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada. 

Returning  to  Britain,  while  England  is  embroiled  with  the  civil 
wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  we  pursue  the  great  outlines  of  her 
history  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  cotemporary 
iiistory  of  Scotland,  during  the  reigns  of  the  five  Jameses.  At 
tliis  period,  presenting  a  short  delineation  of  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion of  the  Scottish  government,  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out 
those  political  principles  which  regulated  the  conduct  of  the 
Scots  with  respect  to  then-  neighbors  of  England,  and  to  foreign 

The  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  a  most  important  era  in 
modern  history.  The  signal  improvement  of  navigation  by  the 
Portuguese,  who  opened  to  Europe  the  commerce  of  the  Indies — 
the  rapid  advancement  of  literature  from  the  discovery  of  the  art 
of  prindng — and  the  revival  of  the  fine  arts — present  a  most  ex- 
tensive field  of  pleasing  and  instructive  speculation.  We  shall 
mark  the  effect  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries  in  awakening  the 
spirit  of  enterprise,  together  with  (he  industry,  of  all  the  European 
nations  ;  and  shall  here  introduce  a  progressive  account  of  the 
commerce  of  Europe  down  to  this  era,  when  it  was  vigorously  and 
extensively  promoted.  We  shall  in  like  manner  exhibit  a  view 
of  the  progress  of  European  literature  through  the  preceding  ages 
of  comparative  barbarism,  to  the  splendor  it  attained  at  this 
remarkable  period.  The  consideration  of  die  progress  of  the 
fine  arts  we  postpone  to  the  succeeding  age  of  Leo  X.,  when 
they  attiined  to  their  utmost  peif  ctlon 
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tion.     The  empir     t  I  d     1  gWy      p  1         m      tl 

singularity  of  its  p  I      al -ir      g  d  1    h  II 

have  sufiered  uo  hang  inlhgfAlaid  ipLl 
and  moral  history    f    1     P  tl  1  p         d         1 

immense  continer     by    1      f  f  T  kh 

all  worthy  of  a  p         1       1         f  d  Th  b 

lishment  of  the  Tar       p  hi  f  Ch  11 

attention  to  that  d    aiy  !y       1     h       11    t      p       d 

was  almost  unkno  1  f  E       p        W      h  11  1 

examine  at  some  length  the  ground  of  those  opinions  which  it  has 
of  late  become  customary  to  entertain,  with  regard  to  the  prodigious 
antiquity  of  this  people;  iheir  wonderful  attainments  in  the  arts  and 
sciences;  their  alleged  early  acquaintance  with  the  chief  modern 
discoveries  of  the  Europeans;  and  the  boasted  excellence  of  their 
laws,  their  governmeot,  and  pohlical  economy. 

Returning  to  Europe,-  the  object  which,  in  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  first  demands  our  notice,  is  the  reign  of  Philip  II 
of  Spain,  distinffulahed  bj  the  revolt  of  the  Netheilands  and  the 
establishment  of  the  repubi  c  of  Holland  The  con&titut  on  and 
government  of  the  United  Prov  nces  merit  here  a  bi  lef  dehneatioi 

France  now  lakes  her  turn,  and  holds  (he  pi  nc  pa!  phce  m  the 
picture  during  the  turbulent  and  distracted  leign  of  Francis  II  , 
Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III  till  we  witness  hei  happiness,  tian- 
quillily,  and  splendor  undei  the  great  Henry  !V 

The  transition  thence  is  easy  to  the  era  ( f  Ene;hnd  i  grande  xt 
and  jfrosperity  under  his  cotemporary  Elizabeth  The  affairs  ot 
Scotland,  loo  much  connected  at  this  period  with  those  ol  ilie 
sister  country,  caJI  our  attention  to  the  interesting  reign  of  Ma-j, 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  the  piogre'*s  of  the  Refoimatioi  n  that  kng 
dom.  Hence  we  pursue  ■without  interrupt  on,  the  ouihies  of  the 
English  history  during  the  reigns  of  Jaiios  I  ,  of  Charles  I  — din- 
ing the  Commonwealth — and  the  sobbequent  re  gns  of  Cha  le^  II 
and  James  I).— to  the  importint  period  of  the  Revoluton 

Here,  after  a  connected  sketch  of  the  progress  of  thf  English 
constitution,  and  a  particular  examination  of  lis  natire  at  thi':  ye-it 
era,  when  it  became  fixed  and  dLtermined,  we  close  o  it  del  neation 
of  the  British  History. 

33ut  the  affairs  of  the  continent  of  Euiope,  at  this  t  me  in  a  most 
active  and  progressive  slate,  admit  not  of  the  same  termination 
We  look  back  to  France,  which,  mder  the  splendid  and  politic 
administration  of  Richelieu,  yet  embroiled  with  fiction  and  civil 
war,  presents  a  striking  object  of  attention  We  remaik  the  de 
clension  of  the  power  of  Spain  under  Philip  III  and  Philip  IV  , 
and  Portugal  in  the  latter  reign  shaking  off  its  yoke,  and  establisl  i  ig 
an  independent  monarchy.  We  see  the  Austrian  power  attacked  by 
the  Swedes  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  declining  under  Ferdinand 
II.  and  III.,  and  humiliated  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  which 
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PP 

At  thi'i  period  we  close  our  deboeation  of  modern  bistory,  with  a 
view  of  tne  progress  of  tbe  sciences,  and  of  the  state  of  hteiature  la 
Eitope,  during  tbe  sixteenth  and  setenteentb  centuiies 

Such  IS  the  plan  to  be  pursued  m  the  following  Commentaiies 
Of  the  raeiils  or  defects  of  tbe  arrangen  ent,  those  who  possess  an 
extensive  knowledge  ol  history,  and  who  have  prosecuted  that 
study  to  its  best  purposes, — instruction  in  political  and  moral 
sciMco, — are  best  fitted  to  form  a  judgment  To  the  general 
reider,  I  trust  it  Mill  at  least  be  found  to  possess  the  qualities  of 
simplicity  and  perspicuitj 

With  regard  to  chronology,  it  is  necessary  to  remaik  that, 
without  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  difleient 
systems,  I  have  chosen  to  follow  the  chronology  of  Archbishop 
Ushei,  Ol  that  which  is  founded  on  the  Hebrew  text  of  dio 
Sacied  Wtilings,  and  this  for  tbe  sole  reason  [bat  it  his  boei 
most  generally  adopted  by  the  writers  both  ol  out  own  and  o' 
foicign  nations 
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CHAPTER  11. 

fiatliost  Ages  of  the  World— Early  History  of  Assyria— Of  Egypt— Invasion  -jf 
the  Slieplierd  Kings. 
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ever,  as,  without  any  distant  migration,  had  fixed  ihemselves  la 
tlie  vicinity  of  tlieir  primeval  seats,  that  is,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  very  naturally  retained  and  cultivated  those 
arts  of  which  their  progenitors  had  been  in  possession.  Thus, 
Nimrod,  the  grandson  of  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah,  about  150  years 
after  the  deluge,  is  said  to  have  founded  Babylon;  aud  Assur,  the 
grandson  of  Noali,  to  have  built  the  city  of  Niaeveh,  which  be- 
came the  capilaj  of  the  Assyrian  empire:  but  the  Mosaic  writings 
make  no  more  mention  of  Nimrod,  or  of  Assur,  or  any  of  their 
successors. 

Profane  historians,  on  the  other  hand,  make  Belus  the  founder 
of  Babylon,  who  is  therefore  supposed  to  have  been  the  same 
with  Nimrod.  His  son,  Ninus,  to  whom  those  historians  attribute 
the  foundation  of  Nineveh,  is  said  to  have  been  the  conqueror  of 
India  and  Bactriana;  and  under  him  and  his  queen  Semiramis, 
who  Keigned  alone  after  his  death,  the  Assyrian  empire  is  supposed 
to  have  attained  a  very  high  degree  of  splendor.  The  magitificenqe 
of  Babylon  and  of  Nineveh  would  indeed  give  immense  ideas  of 
the  wealth  and  power  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis;  but  it  is  scarcely 
credible  that  Nineveh,  in  the  time  of  its  founder,  and  Babylon, 
under  the  son  of  its  founder,  should  either  have  been  splendid  in 
themselves,  or  the  empire  very  considerable  to  which  they  belong- 
ed. It  is  the  conjecture  of  other  historians,  that  Nineveh  and 
Babyloo,  til!  the  year  590  after  the  deluge,  were  separate  mon- 
archies; that  Ninus,  who  reigned  at  Nineveh,  made  the  conquest 
of  Babylon;  and  that  the  date  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  properly 
so  called,  is  to  he  fixed  only  at  the  union  of  diese  kingdoms,  ^t 
these  are  discussions  of  more  curiosity  than  importance,  and  we 
shall  not  enter  into  them. 

From  the  deaih  of  Ninias,  the  son  o£  Ninus,  down  to  the  revolt 
of  the  Medes  under  Sardanapalus,  there  is  an  interval  of  800  years, 
in  which  there  is  an  absolute  void  in  tlie  history  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon.  The  names,  indeed,  of  the  supposed  sovereigns  during 
that  period  are  preserved,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  historical 
events.  Even  the  catalogue  of  the  names  of  those  princes  appears 
suspicious,  from  their  being  taken  from  the  Greek  and  Persian  lan- 
guages; as,  for  example,  Lamprides,  Dercylus,  Amyntas,  Xerxes, 
Aramitres.  This,  however,  is  no  conclusive  evidence  of  forgery; 
sirice  we  know  how  common  has  been  the  practice  of  authors  of 
translating  proper  names  (such,  at  least,  as  have  characteristic 
significations)  from  their  original,  into  the  language  used  hy  the 
historian.*     By  those  who  support  the  authenticity  of  this  cata- 


"  Among  the  modern  writers,  Buchanan  and  the  President  De  Thou  have 
■ignfllly  impaired  the  utiiity  of  their  excellent  histories  by  this  most  injudioioua 
pracUce.  It  is  true  that  the  French  and  Englisli  terminslions  of  proper  names 
accord  extremely  ill  with  the  Jiatmonious  flnw  of  classical  Latin  composition; 
but  thig  defect  might  in  moat  caeea  be  remedied  by  simply  firing  tlioae  namea 
VOL.  I.  3 
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logue  of  (he  Assyrian  and  Babylonish  monarchs,  the  obscurity 
of  their  reigns  has  been  attributed  to  the  indolencej  effeminacy, 
and  debauchery  in  wliich  they  were  pJunged.  This,  however,  is 
a  weak  supposition.  It  is  against  a]l  moral  probability  that  a  great 
empire  shouJd  have  subsisted  without  a  revolution  for  800  years, 
under  a  series  of  dlssokte,  weak,  and  effeminate  monarchs.  Thai 
character  in  the  prince  is  the  parent  of  seditions,  conspiracies,  and 
rebellion  among  the  people,  instead  of  »  quiet  and  peaceable  sub- 
jection; and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  the  kingdom  of  Bahjloii, 
till  then  united  with  Assyria,  shook  off  its  yoke  under  the  weak 
and  dissolute  SardanapaJus.  If  we  are  at  all  to  form  a  conjecture 
of  the  state  of  the  Assyrian  empire  during  this  great  chasm  in  ita 
history,  it  must  be  a  very  different  one;  namely,  that  it  was  gov- 
erned by  a  series  of  wise,  virtuous,  and  pacific  princes,  the  uiuform 
tenor  of  whose  reigns  have  furnished  no  striking  events  for  the 
mouth  of  tradition,  or  for  the  pen  of  the  historian. 

Besides  the  Assyrians,  the  Egyptians  are  the  only  nation  of 
whom  profane  history,  at  this  early  period,  mak^s  any  mention: 
but  the  commencement  of  their  history  is  as  unefertarn  as  that  of 
the  Assyrians.  Menes  is  supposed  the  first  king  in  EgyjJt,  and 
according  to  the  most  probable  theory,  which  connects  the  sacred 
with  the  profane  history,  he  is  believed  to  be  the  same  person 
with  Misralm,  the  grandson  of  Noah,  whom  there  are  likewise 
very  probable  grounds  for  supposing  to  be  the  deified  personage 
whom  the  Egyptians  venerated  under  the  name  of  Oziris.  Oairis 
is  described  as  the  inventor  of  arts,  and  the  civilizer  of  a  great 
p9rt  of  the  world.  He  raised,  as  we  are  told,  a  prodigious  army, 
and  overran  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  great  part  of  India;  appeared  in 
all  the  nations  of  Asia,  and,  crossing  the  Hellespont,  continued  his 
progress  through  a  great  part  of  Europe.  This  extraordinary  man 
disseminated  the  arts,  built  cities,  and  was  universally  revered  as 
a  god.  Returning  to  Egypt,  ho  was  assassinated  by  his  brother 
Typhon;  but  his  death  was  revenged  by  his  sister  Isis,  and  his 
apotheosis  solemnly  performed. 

After  Menes  or  Oziris,  Egypt  was  governed  by  a  succession  of 
Illustrious  men,  whom  succeeding  ages  have  characterized  as  gods 
and  demigods.  The  country  was  then  divided  into  foiu-  dynasties, 
— Thebes,  Thin,  Memphis,  and  Tanis;  the  inhabitants  of  which 
had  made  great  progress  in  civUiaation  and  the  cuhure  of  the  arts, 
when  they  were  thrown  back  into  a  state  of  comparative  barbarism 
by  the  invasion  of  the  shepherd  kings,  a  body  of  marauders  from 
Ethiopia,*  who  made  a  partition  of  the  whole  country,  each  of  the 
chiefs   governing  independently  a  separate  province.*     The   do- 


n  Liilin  termination.      The   disguise  is  impenetiahle  where  tlie   word  itself  ia 
attempted  to  be  IranBlaled,  aa  P/exippus  (Harry  Hotspur,)  SopkocaTdius  (Wi»- 
hart,)  Megaloci^halua  (Ma.lcolm  Ca.nmare,)  &c. 
*Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  Hiatoij  of  Abyssinia,  has  made  it  extremely  probable 
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mimon  of  these  shepherd  kings  is  said  to  have'  subsisted  for  259 
years,  when  they  were  expelled  by  Aonosis,  a  prince  of  Upper 
Egypt,  and  forced  to  retreat  with  tlieir  adherents  into  the  neigh- 
boring countries"  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  What  space  of  time 
elapsed  from  the  terminaiion  put  to  their  domimon  by  the  famous 
Sesostris,  is  absolutely  uncertain;  nor  with  regard  to  this  prince, 
can  we  give  any  credit  to  those  most  hyperbolical  accounts  either 
of  his  foreign  conquests  or  his  domestic  policy,  and  the  wonderful 
economy  of  his  government.  Yet,  though  we  cannot  easily  be- 
lieve with  Herodotus  that  the  sovereign  of  a  country  which  is  said 
to  have  contained  27  000  000  of  inhabitants,  could  eifect  an  equal 
partition  of  all  the  lands  of  tiie  empire  among  his  subjects;  nor  with 
Diodorus  Siculus  that  ihe  sane  prince,  with  an  army  of  600,000 
men,  and  27,000  armed  char  ot  ,  traversed  and  subdued  (be  whole 
continent  of  Asia  ind  a  great  pait  of  Europe,  we  may  at  least  hold 
it  probable  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  sovereign  of  the  name  of 
Sesostris,  who  dl'itingi  i=hed  himself  in  those  rude  ages,  both  as 
a  conqueror  and  a  legislator.  The  reverence  paid  to  the  name  of 
Sesostris  by  the  ancient  Egj'ptians,  and  the  honors  done  to  his 
memory  as  a  great  benefactor  of  his  country,  sufEciently  prove  the 
reality  of  such  a  personage. 


CHAPTER  III. 


On  Ihe  nature  of  Ihe  first  Governmeots,  and  on  the  Manners  and  Caslonis,  LftWB 
Arta,  and  Sciences  of  the  early  Nations. 

Amidst  the  scanty  materials  of  authentic  history  in  those  early 
ages  of  the  world,  it  may  afford  matter  of  amusing  as  well  as  useful 
speculation,  to  consider  what  must  have  been  the  nature  of  the  first 
governments;  and  to  endeavor  to  discover  the  genius  of  the  ancient 
natjons  from  those  traces  of  laws,  manners  and  customs,  arts  and 
sciences,  which  are  preseiTed  to  us,  with  the  aid  of  such  conjectures 
as  are  founded  on  a  fair  and  just  analogy. 

The  rudest  period  of  society  is  that  in  which  the  patriarchal 
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government  lakes  place,  or  where  there  is  no  other  subordination 
known  than  that  of  the  niembers  of  a  family  to  their  head  or  parent. 
But  this  simple  form  of  societ}'  can  be  of  no  long  duration.  Dis- 
sensions arising,  and  the  more  powerful  families  subduing  the  weaker, 
combinations  would  naturally  be  formed  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  a  covetous  or  ambitious  patriarch  ;  and  an  union  of  interests 
would  take  place  as  the  benefits  of  such  a  compact  would  be  felt 
alike  for  defence  or  for  revenge,  for  conquest  or  for  domestic  secu- 
riiy.  But  the  authority  of  the  patriarch,  thus  weakened  in  some 
respects  by  the  control  of  a  common  chief,  would  not  necessarily 
be  extinguished  or  destroyed.  The  family  would  become  members 
of  a  tribe  or  clan;  but  llie  father  would  still  retain  bis  authority  over 
his  children  and  his  servants:  the  number  of  these  would  render  his 
power  still  considerable;  and  the  chief  or  king  would  always  find  it 
his  interest  to  pay  such  deference  to  the  principal  patriarchs  of  his 
tribe,  as  to  consult  with  them  in  all  affairs  which  regarded  tbe 
common  good.* 

We  may,  therefore,  fairly  presume  tl   t     J'    *t  d  1  y 

tbe  earliest  form  of  regular  government    m    g  h 
The  scriptures,  as  well  as  the  profane  b  h  1 

this  fact.     A  repuhhc  is  an  idea  too  r  fi    d      d  m[!      f 

a  rude  people  to  form:  and  despotic  i  h  Ij     f 

extensive  conquests,  and  a  great  enlargem        f       p 

The  first  monarchies  must  hav?  been  y  k  d  h  rr 
tory  eiftremely  limited.     The  sovereign  Id  b    Id    d 

of  extending  them  by  conquest  while  hid      ppl   d  h      an 
of  its  inhabitants.     Security  is  the  firs     d  mb  1    g 

posterior,  and  taltes  place  only  when  ppl  Id  d 

increasing  luxury  demands  increased       ppl  I     f  rm 

notionsof  the  power  of  the  first  monarcl  p       b         !d 

by  the  word  king,  which,  in  modern  1    g    g        il  d   g 

modern  ideas,  is  connected  with  au  ex  i  \       d     p 

porlional  power.     Yet  the  Jewish  annal       h 
histories,  ought  to  have  corrected  sucl 
darloamer,  the  first  who  is  recorded  to  h 
expedition,  was,  together  with  three  ki         h 
the  patriarch  Abraham  with  three  hund    d      ( 
his  own  household.     Nimrod  is  suppos  d        h 
monarch.     All  that  Moses  says  of  hin  h 

hunter.  The  very  idea  of  a  hunter  ex  1  d 
powerful  sovereign,  or  a  great  empire  I 
certainiy  the  case,  that  the  earth  was  d 

receptacles  of  wild  beasts,  and  consequ  ly 
A  hunter-chief,  in  his  excursions,  might         d 

"  The  President  Goguet  gives  i  very  raOonal  deduction  of  the  origin  of  the 
first  govern nienla,  and  of  the  transition  from  the  patriarchal  subotdinalion  to  the 
cstabliehment  of  the  monarchical  form. — Origin  ef  Laws,  b.  i. 
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extent  of  modern  kingiioms  and  empires;  but  what  toss  his  power, 
and  who  were  his  subjects?  The  control,  and  even  that  a  very 
limited  authority,  over  a  few  hordes  or  families  who  pitched  their 
tents  in  a  narrow  valley  in  the  midst  of  deserts,  or  occupied,  per- 
haps, but  a  portion  of  that  valley,  A  single  town,  or  more  pro- 
perly an  encampment,  was  then  termed  a  kingdom.  There  were 
five  kings  in  the  vale  of  Sodom.  Joshua  defeated  thirty-one  kings. 
Adonibezek,  who  died  a  little  after  the  time  of  Joshua,  boasted 
that  he  had  defeated  three  score  and  ten  kings,  and  mutilating 
llieir  liands  and  feet,  liad  made  them  gather  tlieir  meat  under  his 
table. 

In  those  early  periods  the  regal  dignity  was,  in  all  probability, 
attained  by  the  personal  talents  of  individuals,  on  account  of  emi- 
nent services  performed  to  their  country;  and,  of  course,  tlie  office 
of  king  was  at  first  elective.*  The  progress  is  natural  from  thence 
to  a  hereditary  monarchy.  The  transmission  oJithe  tin-one  to  the 
lieir  of  the  last  sovereign  originated  from  experience  of  the  mis 
chiefs  arising  from  Sequent  elections,  and  the  disorders  occasioned 
by  ambitious  men  aspiring  to  that  dignity.  The  dread  of  these 
evils,  combining  with  the  natural  feeling  of  regard  which  a  people 
entertains  for  the  family  of  the  man  under  whose  government  they 
have  been  happy,  —  the  presumption  that  his  offspring  may  inherit 
from  nature,  example,  or  education,  the  virtues  of  their  father;  all 
these  circumstances  would  cooperate  to  render  the  kingly  office 
hereditary:  and  such,  therefore,  we  find  from  ancient  history  was 
the  constitution  of  the  earliest  governments. 

The  first  ideas  of  conquest  must  have  proceeded  from  a  people 
in  the  state  of  shepherds,  like  the  wandering  Tartars  and  Scythians, 
who,  necessarily  changing  theJr  territory  in  quest  of  new  pastures, 
would  often  make  incursions  upon  the  fixed  dominions  of  the  culti- 
vated countries.  And  such*  was  the  condition  of  those  marauders 
from  Ethiopia,  or  perhaps  Abyssinia,  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned under  the  name  of  shepherd  kings,  as  having  been  the 
conquerors  of  Egypt.  But  monarchies  or  empires,  thus  founded 
»y  the  invasion  of  a  rude  and  wandering  people,  could  seldom  he 
stable  or  permanent.  An  extensive  monarchy  is,  therefore,  a  rare 
phenomenon  not  to  be  looked  for  in  such  a  state  of  society.  It 
presupposes  a  considerable  degree  of  intellectual  refinement,  gen- 


"  The  account  whioli  Herodotus  givea  of  the  election  of  the  first  king  of  the 
Medea  is  indicative  of  llie  rise  of  monaroliy  in  other  rnde  nations.  The  Medpg, 
ai\er  tiicir  revolt  from  the  Assvrians,  weie  subject  to  all  the  disorders  and  miseries 
of  anarchy.  An  able  man,  of  the  name  of  Dejoces,  WQS  extremely  successful  in 
quieting  these  disorders,  and  by  degrees  attained  lo  much  influence  and  respeot 
among  his  countrymen.  Oppresaed  with  the  fetigues  with  which  thia  voluntary 
duty  was  attended,  Dejoces  tetook  himself  to  retirement.  The  Medes  now  felt 
the  want  of  his  a.ulhoritj^,  and,  in  a  cenetal  assembly  of  the  people,  it  was 
nnanimouBly  resolved  to  invest  their  fenefactor  with  the  sovereign  power-— 
Herod,  b.  1.,  c.  07,  et  seq. 
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eral  habits  of  order  and  subordination,  and  a  regular  system  of  Jaws, 
all  which  is  the  work  of  ages;  nor  will  political  regulations  meet 
with  any  respect  or  obedience  unless  among  a  people  thus  refined 
and  enlightened, — a  slate  of  society  far  advanced  beyond  the  rude 
condition  of  shepherds  or  bunters.  « 

Advancement  from  barbarism  to  civilization  is  a  very  slow  and 
gradual  process,  because  every  step  in  that  process  is  the  result  of 
necessity  after  the  experience  of  au  error,  or  tbe  strong  feeling  of 
a  want.  These  experiences,  frequently  repeated,  show  at  length 
the  necessity  of  certain  rules  and  customs  to  be  followed  by  (he 
general  consent  of  all;  and  these  rules  become  in  time  positive 
enactments  dr  laws,  enforced  by  certain  penalties,  which  are  various 
in  their  kind  and  in  their  degree,  according  to  the  state  of  society  at 
the  time  of  their  formation.  Some  political  writers  have  supposed 
that  during  the  infancy  of  society  penal  Jaws  must  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly mild,  Atom  the  want  of  authority  in  government  to  enforce 
such  as  are  severe.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  perhaps  appear 
a  more  natural  conjecture  that  rude  and  ferocious  manners  would 
incite  to  rigorous  and  cruel  punishments,  and  that  the  ruder  and 
more  untractable  the  people,  the  severer  must  he  the  laws  neces- 
sary to  restrain  them.  The  strength  of  the  violent  passions  which 
prompt  to  crimes  in  a  rude  state  of  society  is  to  be  curbed  only 
by  the  severest  bodily  inflictions.  Punishments  which  operate  t^ 
shame,  or  by  restraints  upon  liberty,  would  have  little  eflect  in  a 
state  of  this  kind.  But  the  fact  does  not  rest  upon  conjecture. 
History  actually  informs  us  that  the  most  ancient  penal  laws  were 
remarkably  severe.  By  the  Mosaic  law,  the  crimes  of  homicide, 
adultery,  incest,  and  rape  were  punished  with  burning,  stoning, 
and  the  most  cruel  kinds  of  death.  Diodorus  Siculus  notices  ihe 
same  spirit  of  severity  in  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
first  laws  of  the  Athenians,  framed  by  Draco,  are  proverbial  for 
their  cruelty.  The  earliest  laws  of  the  Roman  state,  at  least  those 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  are  full  of  the  most  severe  punishments,  and 
capita!  inflictions  for  almost  every  offence.  Ca;sar  informs  us  diat 
the  Gauls  hiu'nt  their  criminals  alive,  in  honor  of  their  gods.  When 
we  contrast  these  authorities  with  the  opinion  of  the  ingenious  Lord 
Karnes,  we  perceive  the  danger  of  writing  history  upon  theoretical 
principles  instead  of  facts. 

Among  the  earJiest  Jaws  of  all  states  are  those  regarding  mar- 
riage; for  the  institution  of  marriage  is  coeval  with  the  formation  of 
society-     The  progress  is  weB  described  by  the  Roman  poet: — 

"  Inde  casas  postqaruQ,  ac  pelles  ignomque  paruunt, 
Et  mulier  conjunola.  viio  concessit  in  uiiiiiq, 
Castaqne  privalce  Teoeris  eonnubm  Jffita. 
Cognita  sunt,  prolem^ue  ex  ee  videre  orealam ; 
Turn  genuB  humanum  primum  moUescere  ccepil. 

Lucrrf.  1.  V.  1003. 

And  thus  we  observe  is  .long  prior  to  the  formation  of  large  com 
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Kiunilles.*  It  is  not  till  die  arts  had  made  some  progress  that  men 
hegan  to  rear  towns  and  cities. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  society  to  exist  without  the  care  of 
children,  which  presupposes  a  rule  for  ascertaining  them.  The 
first  sovereigns  of  all  nations,  therefore,  are  said  to  have  instituted 
marriage;  —  Menes,  the  6rst  king  of  Egypt;  Fohi,  the  first  sove- 
reign of  China;  Cecrops,  the  first  legislator  of  the  Greeks.  The 
earliest  laws  of  many  civilized  nations  likewise  provided  encourage- 
tnents  for  matrimony.  By  the  Jewish  law,  a  married  man  was  for 
the  first  year  exempted  from  going  to  war,  and  excused  from  the' 
burden  of  any  public  office.  Amoog  the  Peruvians  he  was  free  for 
a  year  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes.  The  respect  for  the  matri- 
Hionial  union  cannot  be  more  clearly  evinced  than  by  the  severity 
■  with  which  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  nations  restrained  the 
crime  of  adultery.  In  reality  no  moral  offence  is  equally  pernicious 
to  society. 

In  the  marriages  of  many  of  the  ancient  nations  a  custom  pre- 
vailed in  many  respects  more  honorable  than  the  modern  prac- 
tice. ■  The  husband  was  obliged  to  purchase  his  wife,  either  by 
presents  or  by  personal  services  perTormed  to  her  father.  When 
Abraham  sent  Elieaer  to  demand  Rebecca  for  his  son  Isaac,  he 
charged  him  with  magnificent  presents.  Jacob  served  seven  years 
for  each  of  the  daughters  of  Laban  who  were  given  to- him  in 
marriage.  Homer  alludes  to  this  custom  as  subsisting  in  Greece. 
He  makes  Agamemnon  say  to  Achilles  that  he  will  give  him  one 
of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  and  require  no  present  in  return. 
That  the  same  custom  was  in  use  among  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  India,  of  Spain,  Germany,  Thrace,  and  Gaul,  appears  frcfm 
Sti-abo,  Tacitus,  and  many  other  writers;  and  the  accounts  of 
modern  travellers  assure  us,  that  it  prevails  at  this  day  in  China, 
Tartary,  Tonquin,  among  the  Moors  of  Africa,  and  the  savages  of 
America. 

As  Herodotus  is  not  always  to  be  depended  on  in  matters  that 
did  not  fall  under  his  own  observation,  I  know  not  whether  we 
should  give  implicit  credit  to  what  he  relates  of  a  singular  practice 
which  prevailed  among  the  Assyrians,  with  respect  to  marriage, 
though  It  seems  to  have  a  natural  foundation  in  the  custom  above- 
mentioned,  which  prevailed  in  most  of  the  ancient  nations.  In 
every  village,  says  that  author,  they  brought  together  once  in  ihe 
year  all  the  young  women  who  were  marriageable,  and  the  public 
trier,  beginning  with  the  most  'beautifijl,  put  diem  up  to  auction, 


"After  a  fine  description  of  the  firetslageBof  savBge  life,  when  manliad  scarcely 
BOTaiiced  bejond  the  brute,  the  poel  enya  : — "But  when  they  began  to  build  their 
first  rude  huts,  to  clothe  themselves  in  skins,  and  had  discovered  the  use  of  fire ; 
when  first  one  woman  was  joined  la  one  man  in  the  chaste  endearments  of  mutual 
love,  andsaw  tlieir  own  ofisptingrising around  them,— then  only  did  the  ferocious 
Banners  of  the  human  race  begin  to  aollen." 
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one  after  anotner.  The  rich  paid  a  high  price  for  those  whose 
figure  seemed  to  them  the  most  agreeable;  and  ibe  money  raised 
by  the  sale  of  these  was  assigned  as  a  portion  to  the  more  homely. 
When  it  was  their  turn  to  he  put  up  to  sale,  each  woman  was 
bestowed  on  the  man  who  was  willing  to  accept  of  her  with  the 
smallest  portion;  hut  no  man  was  allowed  to  carry  off  the  woman 
he  had  purchased,  unless  he  gave  security  that  he  would  take  her 
to  wife;  and  if  afterwards  it  happen&d  that  the  husband  for  any 
j^ause  put  away  his  wife,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  back  the  money 
he  had  received  with  her.  The  same  author  informs  us  that  ihs 
Assyrian  laws  were  most  strict  in  providing  that  women  should  he 
well  used  by  their  husbands.  The  condition  of  woman  is,  in  all 
ages,  a  crherJon  of  the  progress  of  civilization  and  refinement  of 
manners. 

In  an  early  period  of  society,  next  in  importance  lo  the  regula- 
tions of  marriage,  are  the  laws  which  regulate  the  division  of  s 
man's  estate  after  his  death.  Anciently,  among  most  nations,  the 
father  of  a  family  seems  to  have  had  the  absolute  power  of  dispo- 
sing of  his  effects  in  any  manner  he  chose.  Abraham  bequfeathed 
at  his  death  his  whole  possessions  to  Isaac,  though  he  had  many 
other  children.  To  these  he  had  made  some  gilts  during  his  life- 
time. Jacob  gave  Joseph  a  portion  above  the  rest  of  his  brethren 
of  the  land  he  had  taken  from  the  Amorites.  Job  divided  his 
whole  inheritance  in  equal  portions  among  his  sons  and  daughters. 
The  history  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  however,  affords  a  proof  that  cer- 
tain rights  and  privileges  were  attendant  on  primogeniture,  as  the 
control  over  the  younger  children,  of  which  even  the  parent  could 
not  deprive  his  first-born",  an  authority  which  we  learn  fi'om  Homer 
and  Herodotus  was  inherent  in  the  eldest  son,  by  the  custom  of  the 
most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity. 

These  laws,  or  rather  consuetudinary  regulations,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  it  will  be  easily  seen,  must  have  arisen  necessarily  and 
imperceptibly  from  the  state  of  society,  rather  than  from  any  ex- 
press enactments,  of  politicians  and  legislators.  It  was  not  till 
^riculture  had  first  established  the  distinction  of  property  and 
increased  its  value,  till  the  wants  of  man  were  multiplied,  and  arts 
and  commerce  were  introduced  to  supply  them,  that  the  rights  of 
individuals  became  complicated,  and  regular  systems  of  Jaws,  en- 
forced by  proper  penalties,  became  necessary  to  secure  and  defend 
them.  Hence  we  may  perceive  the  connection  between  history 
and  jurisprudence,  and  the  lights  which  they  mutually  throw  upor 
each  other.  The  surest  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  of 
country  is  its  history;  and  in  like  manner,  where  the  historjr  of  a 
country  is  in  any  periods  dark  and  uncertain,  those  obscurities  are 
best  elucidated  by  the  study  of  its  ancient  laws.* 
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The 'invention  of  writing  ia  among  t!ie  improvements  of  a  society, 
where  men  have  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  civihzatioti  ;* 
but  long  before  such  invention,  the  more  Important  affairs  even  of 
a  rude  society  demand  some  solemn  method  of  authentication. 
Coniracls,  sales,  testaments,  marriages,  require  a  certain  publicity 
and  solemnity  of-  transaction  in  order  to  enforce  their  observance ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  among  the  early  nations,  or  (hose 
which  are  yet  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  such  affairs  of  importance 
are  always  transacted  in  public  and  before  witnesses.  Abraham, 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  people,  concludes  a  bargain  for  a 
place  of  burial  for  his  wife  Sarah.  Homer,  in  his  description  of  the 
sculpture  which  adorned  the  shield  of  Achilles,  represents  two 
citizens  pleading  concerning  the  fine  due  for  a  homicide.  The 
cause  is  heard  before  the  people,  and  both  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant appeal  to  the  testimony  of  witnesses  : — 

*'  There  in  the  forum  awann  a  numerous  train, 
The  subject  of  debate  a.  townsman  elain  : 
One  pleads  the  fine  discharged,  which  one  denied, 
And  bade  the  public  and  the  laws  decide  : 
The  witness  is  produced  on  either  hand: 
For  thia  ot  that  the  partial  people  stand  ; 
Th'  appointed  heralds  sUil  tlie  noisy  bands. 
And  form  a  ring  with  sceptres  in  their  liands. 
On  fieats  of  atone,  (vithjn  the  sacred  place 
The  reverend  elders  paused  upon  tlie  case; 
AHernate  each  th'  attoatina  aceptre  took, 
Ad''  I  ach  h  t  " 

Smfl  Ibb  Idymd 

f      h  by   ymb  1       1    h  PP       1 

1        1         y    f  Af        h      gr    m  d       1 

p  p  f         1  1   ly  11  1  p    y 

k  fl  dbl  iddjdi 

Ibg  fBlldA  rikdip  r 

y     h        11  m  r  h  il  f      1 

II        1       h   1  3  m   1  fy  h  Id 

S  d  f 

A  mim  Sdlhdipl 

n  1     P  r   p  d      f 

11  k  p        1  dff  1 

dff        1  b     d      W  1     1  hy  d  il  1 

mfhpi  f  hyfdg  hi 
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d  h        1     f  I         pi  f  i    p  bl 

I                   f   i  f      1  pp  f  ^  rn           d  by 

f  1        1  )  d  d  1  tr  lb 

0  p  f    1  1      p                  h  1  f  d       by 
p         g      Wi        I  Sp        d  d  M  h       1  b    nta 

i  II  g  1  p        M  m     b 

1  Ihnlbhybdcafllydpd         ylg 
by  \  6  fhtp  Ipg  fl  d 

S  pm         fh)  w^ihM  be 

fd         DRb  HjfA  Agl 

friffilyd  Hfhp  tahn 

b    fg     !  g  d    1  pi       p  f 

d       Ij  1  p         f         and  by   1       ddi  f 

k  kmkhp  gfi  f 

1  q    1         p  d  I  h    by 

!     I         1  pi      1  g    f   1     E(jp         w  yd 

d    1    f     m]l        d        11 

Whgd       1  radbyhEyp  fl         !)p!      1 

Sllbdff  p  Ilbdpd 

!  pi        1    h      !     E  >p  p]  J  d  I        f  m 

k       1  dg  f  d   g  Illy  h 

1    b      k       1  dg     f  h        Ig  Th 

PdGgld  d  Ibbp  I 

asy       p  y    1  hi     E-gyp  d  1        glypb 

a  fi  only  o  ansn  1  e  koowledge  of  tbeir  laws,  their  cus- 
to  n  a  d  be  I  o  y  o  po  terity.  It  was  nature  and  necessity, 
no  a  ad  1  o  ce  lap  oduced  the  several  kinds  of  hierogly- 
pl  c  vr  ng  I  vas  a  nperfect  and  defective  invention,  suited 
to  tbe  gno  ance  of  }  e  ea  ly  ages.  The  Egj'plians  used  it  be- 
ca  se  ley  e  e  no  an  of  letters.  Afterwards,  when  by  inter- 
cou  se  w  h  he  G  eeks  I  e  Egyptians  learned  the  use  of  alpha- 
be  c  cbarac  e  s    hey  abandoned  the  hieroglyphic  writing, , which 


The  hs  yof  be  wo  d  says  Mr.  Barrow,  "  affords  abundant  evidence 
UiB  n  h  d  WD  f  VI  a  most  nations  endeavored  to  fis  and  to  per- 
p  oate  d  a  b  pa  n  ng  tl  fipo  es  of  the  objects  Uiat  produced  Uiem.  The 
B  mnH  ntshm  wd  and  eavage  race  perhaps  of  human  beings, 
sen  c  n  tan  hab  f  draw  ng  on  tbe  sides  of  caverns  tbe  representations 
of  the  dif&rent  animals  peculiar  to  ihe  country.  When  1  visited  some  of  those 
caverns,  I  considered  such  drawings  as  the  employment  of  idle  houra;  but  on 
since  reflecting  Uiat  in  all  sucb  caverns  are  also  to  be  seen  the  figures  of  Dutch 
boors  (who  hunt  tbese  miserable  creatures  like  wild  beasts)  in  a  variety  of  atti' 
tudes ;  some  with  guns  in  their  hands,  and  otbers  in  the  act  of  firing-  upon  their 
countrymen;  wagons  somBlimes  proceeding,  and  at  others' standing  still,  tbe 
ojcen  unyoked  and  the  boors  sleeping;  and  these  representations  generally 
followed  by  a  number  of  lines  scored  Tike  so  many  tallies;  I  am  inclined  to 
think  they  have  adopted  this  methpd  of  informing  their  companions  of  Ihe  num- 
ber of  their  enemies,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  danger.  The  animals  represent- 
,Bd  were  generally  such  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  district  where  the  drawings 
appealed ;  this,  to  a  people  who  subsist  by  the  chase  and  by  plunder,  might 
serve  as  another  niece  of  important  information." — Barroie's  Trmiels  in  CImia, 
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soon  CRased  to  be  generally  understood.  It  was  then  that  tha 
Egyptian  priests,  who  like  other  learned  men  in  rude  ages  sought 
to  conceal  and  .make  a  mystery  of  their  knowledge,  used  the  liiero- 
glyphic  writing  as  a  convenient  veil. " 

But  all  those  methods  of  recording  or  conveying  intelligence 
which  were  in  use  before  the  invention  of  alphabetic  writings,  wera 
found  extremely  unfit  for  two  most  important  purposes;  the  record- 
ing of  historical  events,  and  the  promulgation  of  laws.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  for  the  early  nations  to  adopt  some  other  me- 
thi^  of  record  and  puhlicaiion;  and  none  other  adequate  to  tha 
imperfection  of  their  knowledge  and  attainments  was  so  suitabla 
For  those  purposes  as  poetical  composition.  Poetry  or  song  v.b3 
therefore  in  all  nations  the  first  vehicle  of  history,  and  the  earliest 
mode  of  promulgating  laws;  for  nothing  was  found  equally  capable 
of  striking  with  force  the  imagination,  and  impressing  the  memory. 
Tile  earliest  poetry  of  all  nations  is  devoted  to  the  celebration  of 
the  praises  of  their  gods,  and  to  the  commemoration  of  the  ex- 
])!oits  of  illustrious  heroes.  When  society  has  made  some  advance- 
ment, and  laws  are  established  to  guard  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
men,  a  legislator,  observing  with  what  avidity  the  songs  of  the 
bards  are  listened  to;  how  universally  they  are  circulated,  and 
how  tenaciously  retained,  judiciously  avails  himself  of  the  same 
veliicle  for  the  publication  of  his  laws.  Plato,  in  his  Minos,  in- 
forms us,  that  the  first  laws  of  all  nations  were  composed  in  verse 
and  sung.  Apollo  is  recorded  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  legis- 
lators, and  to  have  published  his  laws  to  the  sound  of  his  harp, 
that  is,  set  them  to  music.  That  this  mode  of  promulgauon  was 
in  use  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  word  JV^omu,  which  signifies 
both  a  law  and  a  song,  is  direct  proof;  and  Aristotle,  in  his  prob- 
lems, inquiring  into  the  reason  of  this  conformity  of  uames  between 
two  such  different  objects,  gives  this  express  reason,  that  before 
the  use  of  writing,- it  was  customary  to  keep  tlie  laws,  in  remem- 
brance by  singing  them;  and  this,  according  to  the  same  author, 
was  the  custom  of  many  different  nations.  The  laws  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Spain  were  all  in  verse;  as  were  likewise  the  laws  of 
Tuisto,  the  first  legislator  of  the  ancient  Ciermans. 

Another  mode  of  preserving  the  lemembrance  of  historical  events 

W      by    ■  'bl     m  t        h'  h  p     t'     ly      d  l" 

fi     i        h  d    g        1  d  f  J  I 

wh   h  I   y  d      S    1  1        h    i      f 

dn  If  bl  glhwblk 

ddwhril  Ip  p  fl 

d       d  p  1  h  d  1  ph  1       ! 

d  d  1  h   1  d        Ip  d 

"V^  ih       p  1        d         f   11  m  ] 

1     p     1  1  Ip       d  b!    1       h    1  If 

wh   h  h  y  m        d         Id  1    g  1     p  d  by  nd 

f  mg  fl        hb  faory        tal 
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i'aiion  b>  a  new  race,  would  not  be  followed  by  a  tola]  loss  of  its 
historv  The  new  SLttlers  would  anxiously  inquire  into  the  mean- 
ing ol  such  inonumems,  and  presene  tlie  tradition,  as  illustrating 
die  ancient  historj  of  that  country  which  they  had  subdued 

Coins  and  medals  aie  the  invention  ol  a  polibhed  people,  and 
aie  of  siDgulai  use  as  the  lecords  of  historical  events  They  ha^e 
been  justlj  termed  poitable  monuments,  and  they  lia^e  this  ad- 
vantage over  the  most  durable  stnictuies  that  were  ever  laised  by 
iiuman  industry,  that,  as  vast  numbers  weie  common!)  struck  ol 
the  same  impression,  they  stand  a  much  fairei  chance  of  passing 
down  to  posterity,  and  even  their  being  lost  oi  buiicd  m  the  *ith 
ensures  iJieir  preservation  Of  such  medals  oi  coins  eten  the  spu- 
rious copies,  though  a  fiaud  upon  i^oorant  collectors  and  mriuost, 
are  of  equal  service  with  the  oiigmal,  lor  the  puiposes  of  the  bis- 
toiian  * 

Among  the  eaihest  matitutions  of  all  nations  aie  thobe  which  re- 
gard religious  loorikip  The  sentiment  of  leligion  has  itg  oiigin 
in  the  nature  ol  the  human  mind,  or  in  those  pdssions  which  are 
a  part  ol  our  constitution  Let  us  conceive  an  inlant  thrown  by 
some  chance  into  a  solitary  desert,  and  thereto  have  giown  to 
manhood  without  intercourse  with  any  othei  being  ol  bis  own  spe- 
cies, I  think  it  IS  hiffhlj  probable  that  such  a  person  would  foim 
to  himsell  some  idea  of  a  First  Cause,  or  creatine  power,  to  whom 
be  would  refer  the  origin  of  himself,  and  of  all  he  saw  around 
him  Peicening  a  settled  order  in  the  couise  of  the  sun  and  mo- 
tion of  the  stars,  a  legular  vicissitude  of  day  and  night,  and  a  stated 
return  of  seasons,  bis  mind  could  not  fail  to  attribute  that  older 
and  regularity  to  the  operation  of  wisdom  combmed  w  th  power, 
and  thus  he  would  conceive  some  daik  idea  of  a  Being,  who  di- 
rected, in  some  distant  region,  the  eMstence,  the  duiation,  the 
ordei  and  progress  of  all  inanimate  and  animated  natuie  The  idea 
first  conceived  from  the  order  and  regularity  of  nature  would  be 
Etieiigtheiied  by  e\ery  e\tiaordmary  occuricnce,  and  the  passion 

■  Medals  are  usPful  iir  oxplaining  eveots  wtiich  have  been  left  doubtful  by 
the  luatorian,  and  Ihey  rei-ord  many  facts  which  history  haa  oniitled  The  his- 
tory of  Palmyra  would  have  been  almoat  unknown  but  for  the  researches  of 
M  Vaillant,  who,  from  the  eiiBting  mediU,  has  made  out  an  entire  chronicle 
of  the  kings  of  Sjtia  Sledals  are  1  kew  se  eminently  uselul  in  illnatraUng 
ancient  manners  and  customs,  in  preserving  the  figures  of  ancient  buildtnge, 
arms,  implements  of  the  arts,  modes  of  dress,  &.!•  not  to  mention  the  pleasure 
ihsv  convey  (i  pleiiure  founded  in  the  moat  nataral  and  rational  curiosity)  in 
making  ns  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  features  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity 
As  actual  monuments  of  the  fine  arts,  medals  are  entitled  to  great  estimation. 
The  sculpture  of  many  of  the  ancient  coins  is  superlatively  beautiful ;  and  they 
are  supposed  to  exhibit  on  their  reverses  very  eiact  representation b  of  celebrated 
statnea  aod  paintings  of  antiquitj^  which  are  now  lost.  This  is  rendered  pr"b. 
able  from  the  beaiitifal  copies  wliich  we  find  on  some  of  (hose  coins  of  the  cele- 
brated Malues  which  are  yet  preserved;  as  the  Venus  de'  Medici,  the  Htreutes 
Farnese,  and  the  ^poRo  Belvedere.     The  progress  of  sculpture  from  its  first  rude 

-       - --   --     -■     -jtperfection,  and  its  equally  ae—-'-' '■—  -"'' 

w^......^,  ^^  ..luatraTeu  DvlT"   ^ —  " .^---c^l-  — ^.i. 
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of  fear  combining  its  aid,  t!ie  thunder,  the  hurricane,  or  the  earth- 
quake would  be  interpreted  into  an  expression  of  the  wrath  of  this 
great  invisible  being;  whorei,  therefore,  the  solitary  savage  would 
endeavor  to  appease  by  humiliating  himself  before  him,  by  sup- 
plicating his  clemency,  or  strive  to  gain  his  favor  by  praises  of 
his  beneScence.  Thus  an  untutored  human  creature,  merely  By 
the  operatiou  of  his  natural  passions  and  uninstructed  reason,  which 
leaches  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause,  and  that  a  combined 
series  of  effects,  cooperating  to  a  wise  and  useful  end,  impEes  wis- 
dom and  benevolence  in  the  cause^  would  arrive  at  the  first  great 
principles  of  religion.  But  before  conceiving  the  idea  of  a  Being 
utterly  imperceptible  to  his  senses,  a  savage  might  not  unnaturally 
seek  to  find  him  in  some  of  the  most  striking  objects  of  sense,  to 
which  he  owed  his  most  apparent  and  sensible  benefits.  Tims  the 
sun,  whose  benignant  influence  is  perceived  to  extend  over  all  na- 
ture, and  whose  light  and  heat  are  apparently  the  immediate  ci.uses 
of  fecundity  of  nature  in  the  production  of  most  of  her  works — ■ 
was  {ho  first  object  of  worship  among  many  of  the  ancient  nations. 
The  element  of  fire  presented  a  symbol  of  the  sun,  as  possessing 
his  most  sensible  qualities,  and  believed  to  have  been  originally  a 
portion  of  his  substance.  The  moon,  the  stars,  whose  di,tarice 
removes  them,  like  the  sun,  from  any  positive  ascertainment  of 
their  nature,  while  at  the  same  time  the  regularity  of  their  mo- 
tions conveys  to  the  rude  and  uninstructed  mind  some  idea  of  a 
living  arid  intelligent  principle  which  animates  them,  would  natur- 
ally attract  their  share  of  respect  and  adoration.  So,  in  like  man- 
ner, as  die  influence  of  some  of  those  superior  bodies  was  pliinly 
perceived  to  extend  to  inferior  and  terrestrial  substances,  as  tii  the 
instances  of  the  tides,  monsoons,  and  alternation  of  the  seasoiis,  it 
was  a  most  natural  idea  to  conceive  that  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe,  in  the  production  and  perpetuation  of  men,  aninials,  plants, 
&c.  were  to  he  referred  to  the  agency  of  those  superior  and  ruling 
powers. 

The  unity  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  an  idea  too  refined  for  the  rude 
and  uninstructed  mind,  which  cannot  easily  conceive  the  notion  of 
a  being  extending  his  influence^  and  agency  at  the  same  moment 
through  all  the  boundless  regions  of  space  and  upon  all  the  modifi- 
cations of  matter.  Hence  it  would  seem  probable  that  not  one, 
but  several  divinities  were  concerned  in  the  formation,  and  shared 
between  them  the  regulation,  of  the  universe. 

The  symbolical  mode  of  writing,  already  taken  notice  of,  is  like- 
wise a  probable  source  of  the  polytheism  and  idolatrous  supersti- 
tions of  many  of  the  ancient  nations.  In  the  rude  method,  ante- 
cedent to  writing,  of  coraraunicaiing  ideas  by  painting,  if  it  was 
necessary  to  typify  a  god,  and  to  describe  his  attributes,  the  ai'tist 
nad  no  other  resource  than  to  join  to  the  image  of  the  god  those 
animals  whose  qualities  were  most  expressive  of  his  attribtites.  In 
the  hieroglyphical  method  of  w  iting  which  succeeded  to  that  of 
painting,  and  was  a  more  compendious  mode  of  communicating 
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ideas,  the  animals  naturally  carae  to  stand  for  symbols  of  the  god 
himself;  and  the  vulgar  and  illiterate  would  behold  in  those  ani 
mals  the  figure  of  the  ^od,  which  the  wiser  and  more  learned  kaevr 
to  be  only  typical  of  liis  attributes.  As  it  was  observed  that  the 
same  god  wa=  sometimes  represented  by  different  animals,  the  no 
£i6n  would  naturally  arise  in  a  lude  mind,  that  this  god  occasionally 
transformed  himself  into  different  shapes;  and  hence  sprang  the 
belief  of  the  transmigralions  and  metamorphoses  of  the  gods. 

The  apotheosis  of  heroes,  and  the  divine  worship  paid  to  men 
who  had  rendered  eminent  services  to  their  country,  are  not  more 
difficuh  to  be  accounted  for.  The  homage  and  respect  paid  to  the 
chief  by  his  tribn  must  have  originated  with  society  itself.  The 
belief  of  ihe  immortality  of  the  soul — a  behef  which,  being  founded 
in  tile  nature  of  the  human  mind  and  its  affections,  obtains  m  every 
period  of  society,  and  equally  among  the  most  barbarous  as  among 
the  most  reSned  nations  of  the  earth- — had  generally  this  concomi- 
tant idea,  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  employed  in  the  same  ac- 
tion=  and  pursuits  which  had  been  their  most  pleasurable  occupation 
in  life.  Hence,  as  the  heroic  chief  had  been  deservedly  honored 
for  his  actions  while  in  life,  it  was  natural  to  continue  those  honors 
after  his  death,  wMle  it  was  believed  that  he  still  extended  his 
shadowy  arm  over  his  faithful  tribe,  still  secretly  animated  them  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  and  was  the  unseen  witness  of  all  their  exploits 
in  the  career  of  glory.* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  subject  to  a  greater  length. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  it  is  easy,  mthoot  having  re- 
course to  fanciful  systems  or  labored  investigations  of  mythology, 
to  furnish  a  natural  account  of  the  origin  of  idolatry  aijd  polythe- 
ism. Many  excellent  reflections  on  this  subject  are  contained  in 
the  apocryphal  book  termed  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon;  a  hook 
which  eshibits  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  abounds 
in  the  most  excellent  precepts  of  morality.     On  the  absurdity  of 


"  The  follnwing  jiisl  and  l>eautiful  refleoUons  oocur  in  a  letter  of  Dr.  Bundle, 
bUhopofDerry,  written  February,  1737,  oa  occasion  uftlie  dcalli  of  hi3  friend  and 
patron,  Chancellnr  Talbot. 

"  It  was  the  lore  for  such  benevolent  aharaoters  which  first  dictated  to  every 
nation  the  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  learned  expressed  tliia 
nffpction  by  armaments  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  hope,.which  such  wortlijnesa 
had  iiffhteif  up  m  their  hearts.  But  the  ijootanl  ulteted  the  genuine  scntiraenta 
of  their  nature  by  worshipping  those  beoeftclors  ijf  •"'■'^•'■^  "  ""■"  ■-  'i^"" 
withdrew  from  the  earth.  Thpyjadged  (hat  their  goi 
an  interest  in  the  governor  of  the  world,  and  reoommei 
he  laves  he  will  reward  in  the  mannei     ' '  ■  - 

joying  the  desire  of  the  heart  is  the  si _, 

was  always  lo  make  others  virtuous  and  prosperoua.  New  abilities  t 
above  whom  they  delighted  to  bless  when  below,  they  imagined,  therefore,  the 
bn!y  suitable  and  acreplable  reward  to  such  generous  natures.  Hence  they  con' 
eluded  thtm  appointed  guardians  over  their  Kindred  people,  and  from  lamenting 
were  by  an  entbosiam  of  gratitude,  misled  to  worship  them.  A  love  of  merit  thua 
betrayed  them  into  error  and  superstition ;  but  methiiiks,  virtue  herself  will  plead 
and  obtain  pardon  for  euch  idolaters." 
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thick  and  pliable  bark  of  trees,  sewed  together  with  the  sinews  of 
animals,  formed  a  light  canoe.  The  structure  and  shape  of  these 
vessels  vvere  in  imitation  of  the  form  of  a  fish.  The  head  or  prow 
was  sharp  and  conical;  a  movable  plank  in  the  stem  imitated  the 
action  of  a  fish's  tail,  and  the  oars  or  paddles  served  the  purpose 
of  the  fins  in  giving  motion  to  the  body;  such  canoes  are  used  to 
this  day  among  the  North  American  Indians. 

The  President  Goguet  has,  with  much  ingennity  and  industry, 
collected  a  great  mass  of  inforoiation  relative  to  the  origin  of  the 
arts  among  the  nations  of  antiquity;  and  to  bis  teamed  work  I 
refer  the  reader  who  wishes  further  light  on  those  topics. 

The  art  of  agriculture  is  not  practised  till  society  is  considerably 
advanced,  and  individuals  have  obtained  a  determined  share  in  the 
property  of  the  lands  which  they  inhabit.  It  had  its  origin  there- 
,  fore  in  those  countries  which  are  by  nature  most  fertile,  and  which, 
producing  abundance  of  food,  made  the  inhabitants  stationary,  as 
tliey  had  no  incitement  to  roam  in  quest  of  subsistence.  The 
early  historians  attribute  the  origin  of  agriculture  to  kings;  as  to 
Menes  or  Osiris  among  (he  Egyptians,  and  Fohi  among  the  Chi- 
nese: the  meaning  of  which  is  no  more  than  this; — that  the  first 
sovereigns,  who,  with  their  nation  or  tribe,  occupied  a  fraitful  coun- 
try and  became  stationary  in  it,  estabhshing  such  regulations  re- 
garding property  in  land  as  would  secure  individuals  in  their  pos- 
sessions, niturally  gave  rise  to  the  experiments  of  such  proprietors 
to  fertilize  then-  grounds,  to  till,  to  sow,  reap  and  store  up  their 
fruits,  which  a  wandering  savage  would  never  think  of  or  attempt. 

But  while  the  useful  arts  are  the  offspring  of  necessity,  and  are 
therefore  in  some  degree  known  and  practised  in  the  earliest  pe- 
riods of  society,  the  sciences,  on  the  other  hand,  are  less  the  pro- 
duction of  necessity  than  of  ease  and  leisure.  Before  the  origin 
of  the  sciences,  society  must  have  made  great  progress.  They  pre- 
supposed an  extensive  and  populous  community,  where  individuals 
have  either  acquired  such  opulence  from  the  successful  cultivation 
of  tlie  arts,  or  from  commerce,  as  to  allow  them  the  indulgence  of 
that  ease  and  immunity  from  labor  which  invites  to  study  and 
speculation;  or  they  must  have  been  maintained  for  special  pur- 
poses by  the  sovereign  or  by  the  community  in  such  a  situation 
This  last  was  the  condition  of  the  priests;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
that,  among  the  Egyptians,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  early  civi- 
lized nations,  the  priests  were  the  depositaries  of  all  the  sciences. 
Aristotle  informs  us  that  the  Egyptian  priests  consumed  the  great- 
est part  of  their  time  in  abstract  studies;  and  when  Herodotus, 
Diodorus,  or  Plato  relate  any  fact  with  regard  to  the  sciences  in 
Egypt,  they  always  inform  us,  that  they  received  it  from  the 
mouths  of  ihe  priests.  Among  the  Babylonians  too,  the  Chal- 
deans or  Chaldees,  who  were  their  priests,  and  formed  a  body  dis- 
tinct from  the  rest  of  the  people,  were  chiefly  occupied  in  the 
study  of  the  sciences.     The  name  Chaldmarii  occurring  very  fre- 
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quentiy  in  Scripture  as  synonymous  with  sootltsayer,  shows  iha 
nature  of  those  sciences  which  they  chiefly  cultivated.*  It  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  ihe  frivolous  and  absurd  science  of  judi- 
cial astrology,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  prevailing  passion  of  tbo 
uniastructed  mind  to  dive  into  futurity,  was  the  first  motive  that 
led  men  to  the  attentive  observation  of  the  mouons  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies ;  and  consequently  that  superstition  was  the  parent  of 
that  useful  and  sublime  science  of  astronomy, f  It  is  certain  that 
to  those  Chaldseans  or  soothsayers  the  best  informed  authors  of 
antiquity  have  joined  in  attributing  the  first  astronomical  discove- 
ries. According  to  Diodorus,  they  had  observed  the  motion  of 
the  planets ;  they  had  divided  tlie  zodiac  into  twelve  signs,  and 
each  sign  into  thirty  degrees  ;  and  they  had  ascertained  the  precise 
length  of  the  yeav  very  near  to  the  truth. 

As  an  attention  to  their  own  preservation  is  the  first  care  of 
mankind,  we  may  naturally  conjecture,  that  among  those  sciences 
to  which  in  the  early  nations  men  would  chiefly  devote  their  at- 
tention, that  of  medicine  would  have  a  principal  place.  All  sa- 
vage nations  have  a  pharmacy  of  their  own,  equal  in  general  to 
their  wants.  Luxury  creating  new  diseases  requires  a  profounder 
knowledge  of  medicine  and  of  the  animal  economy.  Savages  are 
often  eminently  skilful  in  the  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  plants  in 
the  cure  of  diseases,  and  are  very  dexterous  in  the  treatment  of" 
wounds.  But  without  the  knowledge  of  the  internal  structure  of 
the  body,  medicine  can  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  a  science. 
And  we  are  certain  that  anatomy  could  only  have  been  practised 
m  an  advanced  state  of  society,  when  arts  had  attained  a  consider- 
able degree  of  perfection.  The  Jews,  we  know,  in  the  days  of 
Moses,  used  in  some  operations  of  surgery  d  sharp  stone  instead 
of  a  knife  ;  a  certain  proof  that  they  could  not  have  dissected  a 
huraavi  body.  And  although  the  Egyptians  practised  very  early 
the  evisceration  and  embalming  of  bodies,  we  hear  nothing  of  any 
attempts  at  anatomy  till  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  after  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  when,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  those  mo- 
narchs  established  a  medical  school  at. Alexandria,  and  commanded 
dead  bodies  to  be  dissected,  for  the  improvement  of  medicine  and 
surgery  ;  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  indicate  that  It  was  at 
that  time  a  new  practice. — But  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  this 
remarkable  people,  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  of  tlieir  government, 
laws,  and  manners,  I  propose  to  treat  more  particularly  in  the  next 
'  chapter. 


*  Alltioagh  Clialdffia  is  the  appropriate  name  of  that  region  of  Assyria  if 
which  Babylon  was  situated,  the  term  Chaldean  was  used,  not  only  in  Soripturf 
but  by  the  ancient  profane  authors,  to  denote  on  aslrdoger  or  soothsayer. 

t  Kepler  remarks,  that  astrology  is  tlie  foolish  daughter  of  a  wise  mother: 
'    ■    '   ■  '    ''     e  genealoffy  waa  juat  the  i:evarae, — arid  that  lh« 
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t  15  more  probable  that  the  genealoffy  waa  J 
daughter  sprang^from  the  Ibolish  mother. 
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Of  thb  EoyptiAKS — Early  Civilization — Inundation  uf  ttie  Nile — GotceH' 
ment  — Laws— Mannera~Arts^~<)beliBks  oiiii  Pyramids— Scianco a — PiiiloBQ" 
pliioal  Opinions — Character. 

The  Egyptians  are  so  remarkable  a  people,  and  boast  of  such 
extraordinary  progress  in  civilization  and  in  the  arts,  while  the  rest 
of  the  world  was  comparatively  involved  in  darkness  and  igno- 
rance, that  their  early  history  deservedly  claims  a  preferable  share 
of  attention  to  any  of  the  cotemporary  nations  of  antiquity.  It  is 
highly  probably  too,  that  from  this  people,  as  from  a  focus  of  illu- 
mmation,  most  of  the  European  nations  have,  by  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  received  a  great  part  of  their  instruction  both 
in  the  arts  and  in  the  sciences  The  Egyptians  instructed  and 
enlightened  the  Greeks  ;  the  Greeks  perfoimed  the  same  benefi- 
cial ofSce  to  the  Romans,  who,  m  their  turn,  inslructing  the  na- 
tions whom  ihey  conquered  or  colonized,  ha/e  transmitted  (he 
rudiments  of  that  knowledge  which  the  industry  and  the  gcnms  ol 
the  moderns  are  continually  extending  and  advancing  to  peifec- 
tion. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Egyptians  were  among  the  most  early 
civilized  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  ,  and  hence  arises  some  ex- 
cuse for  that  vanity,  which  they  possessed  in  common  with  most 
nations,  of  attributing  to  themselves  a  most  piodigiout.  antiquity. 
In  the  chronicles  recorded,  or  more  probably  fabricated  by  Mane- 
tho,  the  Egyptian  monarchy  had  subsisted  before  his  time  (300 
years  a.  c.)  for  more  than  100,000  years.  Laying  little  weight 
on  such  extravagant  computations,  we  may  conclude  with  some 
reason,  that  at  least  they  were  a  very  ancient  and  early  civilized 
people.  It  is  evident  from  the  books  of  Moses,  that  in  the  time 
'.f  Abraham,  about  430  year's  after  the  flood,  Egypt  was  a  popu- 
lous country,  the  seat  ol  a  very  splendid  and  well  regulated  mon^ 
archy.  la  the  days  of  Jacob  ne  "iee  fuilher  proofs  of  ^Is  civili 
zation  1  the  kmgdom  dutded  into  depaitments  oj  miimcipahties  ; 
ministers  for  state  afiairs,  with  whom  the  soveieign  held  council ; 
prisons  for  the  confinement  of  criminals,  which  atgues  a  system  of 
penal  laws  properly  enforced  ,  a  priesthood  enjoying  settled  reve- 
nues ;  a  trade  in  slaves — all  these  circumstances  indicate  a  grea 
advancement  in  civilization,  and  a  proportional  antiquity. 

M.  Vollau'e,  who  is  frequently  more  fanciful,  than  judicious  in 
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nis  conjectures,  and  gives  too  much  scope  tojJaeory  in  h\b 
wriUngs,  IS  mrliiied  to  question  ihe  common  opinion  ol  the  inti- 
quit7  of  the  Eg)  ptian  nation  and  imagines  that  the  rfiuntiy  of 
E^pt  was  not  peopled  till  die  neighboiing  Aliican  oi  Aiabian 
iribes  hacT  made  such  advancement  in  agriculture  and  in  the  aits, 
as  to  legulaie  and  turn  to  their  advantage  those  peiiodical  munda 
lions  of  the  Ntle,  which,  says  he,  must  have  rendeied  that  coun 
try  uniohabiCable  foi  four  months  m  tlie  yeir  But  heie  the  theoiy 
IS  at  vaiiance  with  the  facts  The  peiiodical  inundaiion  of  the 
Nile  oiigmally  e"itended  ovei  a  very  nairow  tiact  only  of  the  co«n- 
try  of  Egypt,  nor  were  iis  henLfiis  it  all  consideiable,  till  the  art 
and  mdustiy  of  the  people,  b}  inteisectmg  the  adjacent  lands  with 
numberless  canal  and  making  large  reservoiis  m  the  uppei  couo- 
tT}  to  let  down  the  witei  thioigh  these  canals  coatiived  to  spread 
the  inundation  ovei  a  much  [jieatei  extent  of  ground  thin  it  would 
[\8turally  have  co\er(?d  Theie  never  were  any  elibrts  made  to 
restrun  tho«e  inundations,  which  the  Egjptians  justly  consideied 
as  their  s^ieatest  hies  ing,  and  the  source  of  theu  couniiy  &  fer 
tility  All  their  endeavois,  on  the  contiar},  weie,  and  aie  at 
tills  d^y,  to  extend  ther  effect-,  ovei  as  E;reat  a  poilion  of  the 
land  as  possible  &o  fai,  thereforp,  fiom  any  aigument  aiismg 
from  the  nature  of  this  counlty  aE^amst  the  antiquity  of  ita  popu- 
lation, a  very  stiong  argument  thence  aiises  in  favor  of  that  anti- 
quity, foi,  vvheie  natme  hid  done  so  much  m  fertihzin^  the 
banks  of  a  fine  rver,  andan  ea'v  method  presented  itself  of  ex 
teiding  thitfeitihty  over  all  the  level  country,  it  is  piohahle  that 
there  men  would  first  foim  stationary  settlements,  and  the  art  of 
aE;nculii.ire  be  first  piactised  where  natuie  so  kindly  invited  thi,m 
to  second  her  operations  b}  art  and  industtv 

And  hpre  it  maj  be  incidentally  lemarked,  that  the  cause  of 
the  period  crfl  inundation  ol  the  Nde  has  been  sitisfactoiily  ex 
pl-uned  bv  Plmy  (Nat  Hist  1  V  cap  9),  and  nearly  in  similar 
leims  bj  Dr  Pococke  The  north  winds,  -^ays  ihis  writer,  which 
begin  to  blow  about  the  end  of  May,  diive  the  clouds  foimed  by 
the  vipoia  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  southward,  as  far  as  the 
mountains  of  Ethiopia,  wheie,  being  stopped  m  their  course,  and 
condensed  on  the  summits  of  those  mountains,  they  fall  down  m 
violent  nins,  which  continue  for  some  months  The  same  winds 
likewise  sensibly  inciease  the  inundation  in  the  level  country  at 
the  mouth  of  the  rivei,  by  dnving  m  the  watei  Irom  the  Meditei- 
raneao  The  increase  of  the  river  necessary  to  pioduce  a  season 
of  fertility  is  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  cubits.  If  the  waters  do 
not  rise  to  fourteen,  according  to  the  Nileometer,  which  is  a  stone 
pillar  erected  on  th^  point  of  an  island  in  the  river  between  Geeza 
and  Cairo,  it  is  accounted  a  season  of  scarcity,'  and  the  inhahitanta 
have  a  proportional  abatement  of  their  taxes;  if  they  rise  to  six 
teen  cubits,  there  is  generally  an  abundant  harvest.  We  have 
already  observed  that,  without  the  aid  of  art,  these  inundatiouB 
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would  be  confined,  to  $  narrow  portion  of  the  country,  and  in  that 
case  the  height  of  the  flood  would  be  more  prejudicial  tlian 
serviceable.  It  is  by  the  regulation  and  distribution  of  the  waters 
by  means  of  numberless  canals,  which  extend  to  a  CMisiderable 
distance,  that  the  benefit  of  the  periodical  floods  is  rendered 
general-  When  the  inundation  has  attained  its  height,  as  "marked 
uy  the  Nileometer,  a  proclamation  is  made  for  the  opening  of 
these  canals;  and  they  are  likewise  shut  by  a  similar  order  of  gov- 
ernment when  the  season  of  irrigation  is  over. 

The  earliest  accounts  of  the  Egyptians  mention  them  as  living 
under  a  monarchical  government;  and,  as  in  most  monarchies, 
the  crown,  probably  at  first  elective,  had  soon  become  hereditary. 
The  power  of  the  sovereign,  however,  if  we  may  credit  the 
accounts  of  ancient  authors,  who,  in  the  history  of  this  people, 
have  in  many  things  palpably  displayed  both  exaggeration  and 
ialsehood,  was  admirably  limited  by  the  Jaws,  which  even  went 
so  far  as  to  regulate  the  stated  employments  of  the  prince  during 
all  the  hours  of  llie  day.  These  notions,  it  must  be  owned,  are 
not  easiJy  reconcileahle  with  the  ideas  which  the  same  authors 
give  of  ihe  despotic  authority  of  those  princes;  of  the  luxury 
and  splendor  in  which  they  Uved;  the  superstitious  veneration 
that  was  paid  to  their  persons;  and  the  abject  slavery  in  which 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  were  kept,  whom  the  sovereigns, 
for  the  gratification  of  their  own  vanity,  employed  in  the  severest 
labor  in  constructing  those  immense  fabrics  which  seem  to  have 
been  reared  for  no  other  end  than  to  excite  the  wonder  of 
posterity. 

The  cares  both  of  civi!  government  and  of  religion  seem  in 
Egypt  to  have  been  committed  to  the  same  hands.  Besides  the 
ordinary  ofiices  of  government,  a  principal  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
monarch  was  the  regulation  of  all  that  regarded  religion.  The 
priests,  on  the  other  hand,  who  formed  a  very  numerous  body, 
and  had  a  third  part  of  die  lands  aUotted  to  them  in  property> 
were  not  confined  to  the  exercise  of  religious  duties,  but  filled 
the  highest  offices  in  the  stale.  They  had  the  custody  of  the 
public  records;  it  was  their  province  to  impose  and  levy  the 
taxes;  to  regulate  weights  and  measures;  and  out  of  their  order 
were  chosen  all  the  magistrates. and  judges. 

The  supreme  national  tribunal  in  Egypt  was  composed  of  thirty 
iudges;  ten  from  each  of  the  three  principal  cities  of  Hellopohs, 
Thebes,  and  Memphis;  and  to  these  judges  a  solemn  oath  was 
administered  on  their  entry  upon  office,  that  even  the  commands 
of  their  sovereign  should  not  sway  them  in  Ihe  execution  of  their 
duty.  The  administration  of  justice  was  no  burden  on  the  sub- 
jects; the  tribunals  were  open  to  all  ranks  ofthe  people,  without 
expense  of  any  kind;  as  no  professional  advocates  were  employed 
for  the  pleading  of  causes,  and  the  judges,  whose  business  it  was 
to  investigate  and  do  justice,  were  supported  at  the  expense  of 
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the  state;  a  regalation  having  a  considerable  show  of  wisdom  if 
obtaining  in  a  small  state  at  an  early  period  of  society,  but  evi- 
dently not  adapted  for  an  extensive  aiid  highly  civilized  commu- 
nity. 

The  penal  laws  of  Egypt  were  remarkably  severe.  Whoever 
had  it  in  his  power  to  save  the  life  o£  a  citizen,  and  neglected  that 
duty,  was  punished  as  his  murderer;  a  law  which  we  must  pre- 
sume admitted  of  much  limitation  according  to  circumstances.  It 
appears  to  have  been  from  the  same  motive  of  preserving  the  lives 
of  the  citizens,  that  if  a  person  was  found  murdered,  the  city 
within  whose  bounds  the  murder  had  been  committed  was  obhged 
to  embalm  the  body  in  the  most  costly  manner,  and  bestow  on  it 
llie  most  sumptuous  funeral.  Perjury  was  justly  held  a  capital 
crime;  for  there  is  no  offence  productive  of  more  pernicious  con- 
sequences to  society.  Calumniators  were  condemned  to  the  same 
punishment  which  the  calumniated  person  either  had  or  might 
have  suffered,  had  the  calumny  been  believed.  The  citizen  who 
was  so  base  as  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  state  to  its  enemies, 
was  punished  by  the  cutting  out  of  his  tongue;  and  the  forger  of 
puUic  instruments  or  private  deeds,  the  counterfeiter  of  the  current 
coin,  and  thfi  user  of  false  weights  and  measures,  were  condemned 
to  have  both  their  hands  cut  off.  The  laws  for  the  preservation 
of  the  chastity  of  women  were  extremely  rigid:  emasculation  was 
the  punishment  of  him  who  violated  a  free  woman,  and  burning 
to  death  was  the  punishment  of  an  adidterer. 

The  President  Goguet  ranks  among  the  penal  laws  of  the 
Egyptians  a  singular  regulation  of  policy  which  is  mentioned  by 
Diodorus.  It  is  generally  known  how  much  the  ancients  con- 
cerned themselves  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  their  bodies  after 
death.  To  be  deprived  of  funeral  rites  they  considered  as  one  of 
the  greatest  calamities.  The  Egyptians  did  not,  like  most  other 
nations,  consign  the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  destruction;  they  pre- 
served them  by  embalming,  and  celebrated  their  obsequies  with 
extraordinary  soleninity.  But  these  funeta!  honors  were  never 
bestowed  unless  in  virtue  of  a  solemn  and  judicial  decree.  A 
Tourt  composed  of  forty  judges  granted  their  warrant  for  ever^ 
hineral.  The  character  of  the  deceased  was  rigorously  investi- 
gated, and  if  any  criminal  Or  improper  conduct  was  proved,  the 
customary  honoi-s  were  refused  to  him.  If  his  life  had  been  vir- 
tuous and  exempt  from  all  blame,  a  public  panegyric  was  pro- 
nounced on  his  memory,  and  permission  was  granted  for  the  usual 
embalming  and  obsequies.  The  most  singular  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  admirable  circumstance  attending  this  custom,  was, 
that  the  sovereigns  themselves,  though  venerated  during  their  lives 
with  an  almost  superstitious  regard,  which  forbade  all  scrutiny  into 
their  actions,  were  yet  after  death  subjected  to  the  same  rigorous 
and  impartial  inquest  with  the  meanest  of  their  subjects;  and 
Diodorus  assures  us  that  some  of  die  Egyptian  kings  had  been 
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d  of  funeral  obsequies,  and  their  memories  thus  consigned 
to  infamy,  by  the  judgment  of  that  solemn  tribunal. 

AmoQg  the  most  remaikable  laws  of  the  Egyptians  was  that  of 
Amasib,  which  ordained  every  individual  to  appear  annually  beforo 
a  particular  magistrate,  and  give  an  account  of  his  profession,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  acquired  his  subsistence.  A  capital 
punishment,  it  is  said,  was  decreed  against  the  person  who  could 
not  show  that  he  procured  his  living  by  honest  means.  We  shall 
observe  a  similar  institution  in  treating  of  the  Athenian  republic. 
The  uDueCBssary  contracting  of  debts  was  likewise  restrained  in 
Egypt  by  a  singular  and  very  laudable  regulation.  The  debtor 
was  obliged  to  give  in  pledge  the  embalmed  body  of  bis  father,  to 
remain  with  the  creditor  till  the  debt  was  disciiarged.  He  who 
died  without  redeeming  this  sacred  pledge  was  deprived  himself 
of  funeral  obsequies. 

The  population  of  Egypt  was  encouraged  by  many  salutary 
laws.  The  exposing  of  infants  was  restrained  by  the  severest 
penalties.  A  man  was  obliged  to  rear  and  educate  not  only  the 
children  born  to  him  in  a  state  of  marriage,  but  to  acknowledge 
for  legitimate,  and'  maintain,  all  the  children  he  had  by  his  slaves 
or  concubines.  Homicide  was  punished  with  death,*  even  vihoa 
committed  on  a  slave. 

The  manners  of  the  Egyptians  were  very  early  formed.  We 
find  the  greatest  part  of  those  customs  which  are  mentioned  by 
Diodorus,  Herodotus,  and  others  of  the  ancient  historians,  to  have 
been  common  at  the  time  when  Joseph  was  carried  into  Egypt. 
This  people,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all  antiquity,  discovered 
a  great  constancy  of  national  character,  and  a  singular  attachment 
to  their  ancient  manners  and  customs.  But  these  underwent  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  time  of  Psammeticus,  who  began  to 
reign  in  Egypt  670  years  before  the  Christian  era.  This  prince 
opened  the  ports  of  Egypt,  both  on  the  Mediterranean  and  tlie  Red 
Sea,  to  all  strangers,  and  gave  particular  encouragement  to  tiie 
Greeks  to  settle  in  his  dominions.  He  assigned  them  portions  of 
land  in  the  country,  enjployed  some  learned  men  among  them  to 
instruct  the  Egyptian  youth  in  the  Greek  language,  and  endeavored 
by  every  means  to  overcome  that  illiberal  prejudice  which  had 
hitherto  kept  this  people  sequestered  from  all  other  nations.  Such, 
likewise,  was  the  policy  of  Amasis,  who  reigned  about  a  century 
after  Psammeticus,  and  who,  as  he  may  properly  be  considered  the 
last,  so  he  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  the  Egyptian 
monarclis.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  his  son  Psammenitus  that 
Cambyses  overturned  this  ancient  monarchy,  and  reduced  Egypt 
into  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire.  But  here  we  are  antici- 
pating the  order  of  events.  It  is  the  state  of  Egj-pt,  the  attain- 
ments and  the  manners  of  the  nation  before  its  conquest  and 
reduction,  that  we  are  at  present  considering. 

We  must  regard  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  the  earliest  nation 
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whom  history  asstirea  us  with  certainty  to  have  made  any  progress 
in  those  arts  which  conduce  to  the  hixuries  or  elegancies  of  Jife, 
They  understood  very  early  the  use  of  metals,  both  in  tlie  fabrica- 
tion of  serviceable  utensils,  in  ornamental  decorations,  and  in  the 
coining  of  money  as  a  medium  of  commerce.  Of  this  we  have 
abundant  evidence  both  from  the  sacred  and  profane  historians. 

The  science  of  architecture  was  early  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion in  Egypt.  The  antiquity  of  those  immense  structures  which 
yet  remain  iij  that  country  is  extremely  uacertaiii.  It  seems 
peculiar  to  the  climate  of  Egypt,  that  time  appears  scarcely  to 
make  any  sensible  impression  on  those  monuments  of  human 
mdustry.  The  cause  is  plausibly  assigned  by  De  Maillet,  in  his 
Description  de  I'Egyple.  Rain  and  frost,  says  that  author,  which 
in  other  countries  are  the  destroyers  of  all  the  works  of  art  which 
are  exposed  to  the  air,  are  utterly  unknown  in  Egypt.  The 
structures  of  that  country,  its  pyramids  and  its  obelisksj  can 
sustain  no  injury  unless  from  the  sun  and  wind,  which  iiave  scarce 
any  sensible  effect  in  wasting  or  corroding  their  materials.  Some 
of  the  Egyptian  obelisks,  which  are  supposed  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  pyramids,  and  consequently  above  3000  years  old,  are 
entire  at  this  day  :  one  in  particular  may  be  seen  at  Rome,  which 
was  transported  thitlier  by  Augustus,  and  which  Pliny  says  was 
supposed  lo  be  older  thar.  the  time  of  Sesostris.  Those  immense 
.  masses,  consisting  of  one  entire  block  of  granite,  were  hewn  in  the 
quarries  of  Upper  Egypt,  whence  they  were  conveyed  by  water 
to  tlie  place  where  tbey  were  to  be  erected.  The  contrivance  for 
transporting  them  is  described  by  Pliny,  and  is  equally  simple  and 
ingenious.  The  Nile  runs  near  to  tlie  base  of  those  mountains 
where  the  quarries  are  situated.  A  canal  was  cut  from  the  river 
to  the  spot  where  the  obelisk  lay,  and  made  to  pass  under  it,  so 
as  to  leave  the  stone  supported  by  its  two  extremities  resting  on 
either  bank  of  the  canal.  Two  broad  boats  were  then  loaded  with 
a  great  weight  of  stones,  so  as  to  sink  them  so  deep  in  the  water 
as  to  allow  them  to  pass  freely  under  the  obelisk ;  when  imme- 
diately under  it,  the  stones  were  thrown  out ;  the  boats,  of  conse- 
quence, rose  in  the  water,  and  bore  up  the  obelisk,  which  thus 
passed  along  the  canal  into  the  Nile,  and  was  thence  gliided  by 
other  canals  to  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  erected.  Of  the 
purpose  for  ^which  these  obelisks  were  reared  we  can  only  form 
conjectures,  as  the  ancient  writers  give  us  no  information.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  they  were  intended  to  serve  as  gnomons  for 
astronomical  purposes,  or  to  determine  the  length  of  the  solar  year 
by  die  measure  of  the  meridian  shadows :  hut  their  situation  upon 
uneven  ground,  and  the  number  of  them,  sometimes  three  or  four 
erected  in  the  same  place,  give  no  countenance  to  tliat  idea.  Pliny 
indeed  teOs  us  that  one  of  the  Egyptian  obelisks  which  was  brought 
to  Rome  and  placed  in  the  Campus  Martius,  was  applied  by 
Augustus'  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  gnomon  to  an  immense  sun-- 
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dial,  which  was  engraven  on  a  level  pavement  of  sfone  at  the  base 
of  tlie  obelisk ;  but  as  he  lerms  this  a  new  and  admirable  use  of 
the  obelisk,  we  must  thence  infer  that  it  was  different  from  llieir 
original  purpose,  which  was  probably  to  commemorate  or  record 
either  pubUc  events  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  or  to  be  registers 
of  the  seasons  as  affected  by  the  periodical  inundations  of  the 
Nile. 

The  vuhole  country  of  Egypt  abounds  with  the  remains  of 
ancient  magnificeoce .  There  is  reason  to  believe,,  that  Thebes, 
in  Upper  Egypt,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  one  of  the 
most  opulent  and  best-peopled  cities  in  the  universe.  The  ancient 
authors  assure  us  that  no  city  in  the  world  equalled  it  in  orna- 
mental buildings.  Diodorus  mentious  in  particular  four  temples, 
the  largest  and  most  ancient  "of  which  remained  at  the  time  nhen 
he  himself  was  in  Egypt  (about  a.  d.  20)  and  was  half  a  league 
in  circumference.  Its  hundred  gates  mentioned  by  Homer,  which 
could  each  send  out  200  horsemen  and  chariots,  is  a  bold  poetical 
exaggeration;  but  if  the  ruins,  yet  visible  at  Luxor,  as  described 
by  Pococke,  Granger,  and  later  travellers,  are,  as  ihey  have  been 
generally  supposed,  the  remains  of  Thebes,  they  give  very  high 
ideas  of  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  that  ancient  city. 

The  pyramids  in  the  neighboriiood  of  JMemphis  have  been  by 
some  authors  assigned  to  the  age  of  Sesoatris;  but  this  era,  which 
is  itself  extremely  uncertain,  is,  according  to  all  probability,  much 
too  early  for  the  date  of  those  structures.  There  is  ground  to 
Delieve  that  they  did  not  exist  in  the  age  of  Homer;  for  that  poet, 
who  frequently  ^.mentions  Egypt,  and  is  fond  of  relating  singulari- 
ties of  that  country,  says  nothing  of  the  pyramids,  and  makes  no 
mention  of  Memphis,  though  that  city  lay  in  the  direct  way  to 
Thebes.  Jirtstotle  has  made  this  observation;  and  it  lias  hence 
been  inferred,  with  much  probability,  that  in  the  age  of  Homer 
those  stupendous  fabrics  either  did  not  exist  or  were  but  just 
building.  Homer,  according  to  the  most  probable  authorities, 
lived  about  900  years  b.  c,  which  brings  the  date  of  the  pyramids, 
if  then  building,  nearly  to  the  age  assigned  them  by  Diodorus. 
But  neither  the  age  nor  the  builders  of  those  structures  are  known 
with  any  degree  of  certainty;  a  just  reward,  as  Pliny  well  remarks, 
of  the  vanity  of  such  undertakings. 

The  description  of  those  remarkable  monuments  has  been  given 
by  many  travellers.  A  more  curious  investigation  would  be  to 
discover  the  manner  in  which  those  immense  piles  were  reared,  as 
well  as  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  erected.  The  first, 
however,  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  a  work  of  this  natm'e: 
I  content  myself,  therefore,  with  observing,  that  the  President 
Goguet,  iii  his  Origin  of  Laws,  vo].  iii.,  has  given  a  very  plausible 
and  ciirious  account  of  the  construction  of  tbe  pyramids,  resting 
chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 
On  the  second  head,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Egyptians 
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dug  in  diy  and  rocky  silu-itions  ol  which  they  concealed  the 
ent  ance  vth  the  ost  ca  e  a  d  a  fice  oi  const) uct on  Tie 
severe  gns  who  could  con  n  and  tl  e  labors  of  tl  e  r  subjects 
tl  0  gl  t  I  ey  CO  Id  ot  e  ploj  tl  pm  better  tl  an  bu  Id  ng  such 
repos  or  es  for  1  p  bod  es  af  e  death  is  si  oul  I  be  proof  aga  st 
the  ju  es  of  t  ne  and  even  n  sone  eas  e  set  I  t  an  n  al  ce 
at  defiance  fo  tl  e  den  oU  on  of  a  pj  a  d  co  le  ng  tl  e 
maen  e  blocks  of  tone  of  i  1  t  s  fu  ned  ou!i  be  a  o  k 
at  e  ded  I  sucl  lat  oi  i  1  d  flic  1  j  tl  at  no  o  d  a  y  o  e 
CO  ild  pro    pt  to   t  * 


•The  largest  of  the  pyramids  is  an  equilateral  square,  of  which  each  side 
ineasurea  at  the  base  693  English  feet.  The  atones,  of  wliich  it  is  composed, 
are  many  of  tfiem  3D  feet  in  fenn^,  4  in  height,  and  3  in  brcadlh.  The  ai.ppr 
ficial  contents  of  the  area  are  4?0;S49  feet,  or  something  more  lliB.a  II  Bngliab 
acres.  The  height  of  the  pyramid  is  481  feet,  which  ia-abont  the  height  of  llio 
top  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's  church  in  London.  It  rises  from  the  base  to  the 
apex  in  steps  of  neat  4  feet  in  height,  and  the  eummtt  is  a  square  platform  of  13 
feet,  composed  of  10  or  12  raassy  stones.  This  form  of  conatrgotion  in  tlie 
manner  of  steps  was  probably  given  to  the  building  that  it  might  receive  a 
coating  of  marble,  by  laying  upon  each  step  a  block  of  a  priainatical  form, 
■sihich  would  thus  bring  the  exterior  of  the  building  to  a  smooth  surface,  which 
is  the  appearance  of  most  of  the  smaller  pyramids  at  tfiia  day.  A  late  traveller, 
Mr.  Bruce,  has  hence  formed  a  new  opinion  with  regard  lo  the  construction  of 
those  masses.  It  is  his  notion  that  they  have  been  formed  out#of  immense 
insulated  rooks,  which  stood  upon  the  spot;  and  which,  after  having  been 
hewn  into  a  pyramidal  form,  were  incrusted  or  coaled  over  with  a  mason-work 
of  marble  or  stone.  This  idea,  if  just,  would  render  the  oonatruction  of  those 
TOSt  piles  considerably  easier,  and  more  within  the  compass  of  human  industry, 

been   a   constant  belief,"    says   Mr.   Bruce,   "  that  the  sWncs  composing   those 
pyramids  have  been  brought  from  the  Libyan  mountains ;   although  eny  ona 
VOL.'  I.  6 
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It  must  be  allowed,  that  those  Eqoiiuments  which  remain  to  us 
of  the  works  of  an  among  the  Egyptians,  though  venerable  on 
accoiiQt  of  their  antiquity,  and  sometimes  exhibiting  a  grand  and 
sublime  appearance  from  their  immensity,  are  extremely  defective 
in  beauty  and  elegance.  How  infinitely  inferior,  in  point  of  taste, 
are  the  pyramids,  the  obelisks,  the  sphynx  and  colossal  statues, 
the  pillars  of  Lusor,  to  the  simplest  remains  of  the  ancient  temple? 
in  Greece!  In  architecture,  one  of  the  most  obvious  inventions, 
and  one  of  the  gi'eatesl  improvements,  botli  in  point  of  utility  and 
beauty,  the  construction  of  an  arcb,  was  quite  unknown  to  tlia 
Egyptians.  This  defect  gives  an  awkward  and  heavy  appearance 
to  tlieir  buildings,  and  must  have  occasioned  a  vast  expense  of 
labor,   which  might  otherwise  have  been  spared.     In   the  arts  of 

Eainting  and  sculpture,  those  specimens,  of  which  a  vast  number 
ave  remained  entire  to  our  days,  are,  in  general,  greatly  deficient 
in  elegance  and  beauty.  In  llie  Egyptian  statues,  we  may  observe 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  human  proportions,  but  witliout  any 
capacity  in  the  artist  to  give  to  his  figures  animation  or  action. 
We  may  remai'k,  in  general,  with  regard  to  the  remains  of  the  arts 
in  Egypt,  that  they  either  occasion  surprise  from  their  immensity,^ 
and  the  prodigious  labor  and  cost  employed  in  their  construction, 
or  are  objects  of  curiosity  on  account  of  the  very  early  period  at 
which  diey  were  executed;  but,  considered  as  objects  of  taste, 
they  afford  but  a  small  degree  of  pleasure  to  tlie  critical  eye. 

As  the  Egyptians  were  moi'e  early  acquainted  than  any  other 
nations  of  antiquity  with  the  useful,  and  even  the  elegant  arts, 
tliey  were  no  less  eminent  for  their  early  cultivation  of  tlie  sci- 
ences. The  arts  and  sciences  are  indeed  so  intimately  connected, 
that  there  can  be  no  great  progress  in  the  one,  without  a  propor- 
tional'advancement  in  the  other;  as  for  example,  architecture, 
which  requires  a  knowledge  of  geometry  and  the  laws  of  mechan- 
ics; the  working  of  raetals,  dyeing,  which  presuppose  an  acquaint- 
ance wiih  chemical  principles.  "When  we  see,"  says  Millot, 
"tlie  Egyptians  surveying  their  lands  with  precision,  distributing 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  by  numberless  canals,  measuring  with 
exactness  the  increase  of  die  river,  making  and  employing  various 
species  of  machinery,  measuring  time,  and  calculating  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  stars,  we  must  suppose  them  to  have  attained  a  con- 
sidefabJe  proficiency  in  tlie  science  of  mathematics.     The  Egyp- 


who  will  tiAe  tlie  pains  to  remove  tiie  sand  on  the  south  siiJe,  will  there  find 
tlie  solid  rock  hewn  into  eleps.  And  in  the  roof  of  the  large  chamber,  wlipre 
the  sarconliairus  stands,  an  alao  in  the  top  of  the  roof  of  tlie  gallery,  ns  you  go 
np  into  llie 'cliainl>er,  you  see  large  frogmenta  of  llie  rock;  unbrdiiia  an  unan- 
FWernble  proof,  that  those  pyramids  were  once  huge  rocks,  standing  wliera 
Ihey  now  are;  that  some  of  them,  the  moat  proper  from  their  form,  were  obosen 
lor  llie  body  of  llie  pyramid,  and  the  others  hewn  down  intij  steps,  to  serve  for 
(he  supers!  rucEure,  and  tlie  exterior  parts  of  them." — Brtuis  Tratids  into 
Egypt  taid  Mysaoua,  vol.  i. 
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tians  understood  the  division  of  ihe  zodiac  into  twelve  si;;ns, 
which  aigues  a  considerable  ad  v  in  cement  m  astronomj  Tlicy 
weie  able  10  cilcuhte  both  solii  and  lunar  eclipses  Tliales,  who 
owed  all  hs  astronomical  Icnowledge  to  the  Eeyptians,  predicted 
tint  famous  eclipse  oi  the  sun  585  yoaia  beloie  the  Christian  eia, 
which  'iepaiated  the  aimies  of  the  Medea  and  Ljdians  at  the 
moment  of  an  engagement  The  position  of  the  pj  ramids,  most 
exacllj  CO!  responding  to  the  four  cardinal  points  is,  not  without 
reason,  uiged  as  a  proof  ol  the  knowledge  oi  the  Cgyptnns  m 
astronomy,  for  it  requires,  eten  at  present,  no  mean  knowledM 
In  that  science  to  tnce  a  meridian  hne  with  perfect  accmacy  It 
IS  probable,  too,  that  the  Egyptiins  had  an  idea  of  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  since  Pyths^oias,  who  has  gven  plain  intimations  of 
that  opinion,  is  koov^n  to  have  acquired  bis  astionomical  knowledge 
in  that  countiy  " 

I  hwe  alieadv  taken  notice  of  the  ^ery  limited  knowledge 
which  the  Egjpiians  poaaessed  of  medicine  till  the  age  ol  ihe 
I'tolemiea,  when  an  anatomical  achool  was  founded  at   \lexandiia 

With  legard  to  their  philosophical  opinions,  they  maintained 
themselves  so  mysteiious  a  hdence,  and  the  accounts  of  those  ipw 
of  the  ancients  who  were  admitted  to  a  knowledge  of  their  mjs- 
feiies  aie  so  obscure  and  imperlect,  that  it  is,  at  this  day,  sraicely 
poss  hie  to  attain  to  anj  d  stinct  ideas  regarding  eithei  their  moral, 
phjsical  or  theological  doctrines  On  the  one  hand,  it  seems  a 
pi  iin  inference,  that  if  the  moiahtj  taught  hj  the  pnests  nas  not 
more  pure  than  what  was  practised  b)  the  people,  ihe  Eg\  ptians 
would  ceiiamly  merit  on  that  scoie  no  encomium  On  the  other 
hand,  ne  must  conclude,  that  if  the  mnial  doctrines  of  Pjtlngoras 
and  of  Plato,  who  both  studied  in  Egj  pt  weie  leamed  in  that 
school,  then  speculative  opinions  weie  r  ght,  what  vei  we  may 
judge  of  their  practice  In  theology,  too,  while  the  superbntious 
worship  of  the  common  people  was  sogiossly  absurd  as  to  diaw 
on  them  the  udiculf  of  all  other  nations,  the  secret  doctrines  ol 
tlie  pnests  are  f^enenlly*  allowed  to  ha\e  bepn  pure,  lefined,  and 
lationa!  One  Gieat  InleDigence  was  supposed  to  piesde  oier 
all  mture  Suboidinate  spuifi  poitions  of  that  Infeihgence,  pre- 
sided over  the  acuons  of  mankind,  as  the  guardians  of  the  liuimn 
soul  which  was  derived  fiom  the  same  divme  oiigiml,  but  wis 
destined  to  nndeigo  a  certain  numbei  of  transmigiation&  tboiii^h 
diffpient  bodies,  hefore  it  ivas  leunited  to  the  great  pareiit-s|>irit 
They  believed  in  the  immortahty  of  the  soul  Dindoius  tells  us 
that  they  esteemed  the  present  state  of  existence  to  be  of  no  value 
m  comparison  with  that  which  was  to  come,  and  which  was  to  he 
the  lewaid  of  a  life  spent  m  ihis  world  m  the  practice  of  mine 

The  Eg)  ptians  supposed  the  matetial  woild  to  have  aiisen  fiom 
the  )oint  opPiation  of  tbiee  piinciples  The  fiist  was  the  Grent 
Intelligence  or  univeisal  spiiit — the  amma  mundi — which  gives 
form  to  the  universe  and  to  ali  its  parts      The  second  was  Matter, 
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which  they  supposed  to  have  existed  from  all  eternity.  The 
third  was  the  Nalure  of  that  Matter,  which,  from  its  imperfection, 
opposed  that  good  which  the  universal  spirit  always  aimed  at  pro- 
ducing, and  frequently  contaminated  his  works  with  evil.  To 
h         I        p        pi  ]  )  1   I    y    h  y  ga       1       pp  11 

f  0  I  d  Typh  Ti     p  ]]  d    1 

did  by      mb    I       all  d  i  bl         lib 

1       11  d  by    1  Ig       p     1      d       1  did 

1  Ip     d    p  1  1    th         1  g  k 

b  f 

W    1  h    E-yp  p    |]  !  I!    f      fa 

I>         1  — f       h  q     J    f    h  m  1       J 


k         g  d 
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dbl         lyfhd  pd  fS 

Igijfh  Ihldl  Ip 
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could  ever  have  furnished.  The  aimy  of  Sesostiis  which  he  led 
into  Asia  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  600,000  foot,  24,000  horse, 
and  27,000  armed  chariots:  a  force  which  it  may  be  boldly  aver- 
red is  ten  times  beyond  what  the  narrow  territory  of  Egypt  could 
ever  have  maintained  or  equipped.  Secondly,  no  reasonable  mo- 
tive could  urge  a  sovereign  of  Egypt  to  adopt  such  projects  of 
conquest,  to  which  the  national  character  of  his  people  and  tlieir 
extraordinary  prejudices  must  have  offered  the  strongest  resislence. 
And,  lastly,  it  has  never  been  pretended  that  the  Egyptians  gain- 
ed the  smallest  accession  of  territory,  or  derived  any  advantage 
whaiever  from  those  prodigious,  conquests.  In  every  authentic 
period  of  their  history,  the  character  of  this  African  people  has 
been  feeble  and  unwariike.  They  had  a  strong  turn  to  the  arts  of 
peace;  and  sought  to  provide  for  that  security  which  is  favorable 
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•^giilations  seem  calculated  to  encourage  political  disunion,  anc 
dialike  to  each  other.  All  professions  in  Egypt  wore  iiereditary  , 
a  piece  of  policy  which  has  received  from  some  authors  much  en- 
comium, but  wliich  deserves  much  more  to  be  condemned  than 
applauded.  If  the  same  dispositions  and  the  same  talents  descend- 
ed iavariably  from  father  to  son,  we  might  agree  willi  M.  Bossuet 
In  holding  it  presumable,  that  men  would  execute  in  greater  per- 
fection what  tbey  had  always  seen  done,  and  what  had  been  their 
sole  employment  from  infancy;  but  daily  experience  shows  that 
neither  tal'jnts  nor  inclinations  are  invariably  hereditary,  and  there- 
fore the  argument  is  futile.  But  not  only  were  all  professions 
iiereditary  among  this  people;  the  rank  and  dignity  of  each  wfs 
most  scrupulously  settled,  nor  could  any  eminence  of  merit,  or  of 
fortune,  entitle  an  individual  to  higher  respect  or  honor  than  what 
belonged  to  the  meanest  of  his  class;  a  policy  repressive  of  all 
emidaiion,  and  of  that  generous  ambition  on  which  every  species 
of  excellence  depends  ;  while,  at  d)e  same  time,  it  was  a  fertile 
source  of  jealousy,  animosity,  and  disunion. 

Another  species  of  the 'most  pernicious  poliry  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, which  contributed  not  only  to  render  them  contemptible  to 
other  nations,  but  to  foment  discords  among  themselves,  was  the 
variety  and  difference  bf  the  objects  of  religious  worship  in  tiie 
different  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  The  same  animals  that  were 
regarded,  in  one  province,  with  the  most  superstitious  reverence, 
were,  in  another,  the  objects  of  detestation  and  abhorrence.  In 
one  quarter,  they  tamed  the  crocodileii,  adorned  them  niili  gold 
and  jewels,  and  worshipped  thetn ;  in  anotlier,  tliey  killed  those 
animals  without  mercy.  In  one  province,  the  most  sncred  animal 
was  a  dog  ;  in  another,  they  reckoned  dog's  flesh  the  most  delicate 
food.  Cats  were  adored  in  one  district,  and  rats  in  another.  From 
these  differences  arose  perpetual  and  violent  animosities  ;  for  there 
are  no  contentions  so  rancorous  as  diose  which  spring  from  the  most 
trifling  differences  in  religious  worshiper  opinion.  "The  multi- 
tude," says  Diodorus,  "  have  been  often  inflamed  into  the  highest 
pitch  of  fury,  on  account  of  the  sacril^ious  murder  of  a  divine 
cat." 

The  extravagant  length  to  which  the  Egyptians  carried  their 
veneration  for  their  consecrated  animals  exceeds  all  belief  The 
sacred  crocodile,  the  dog,  or  the  cat,  were^  kept  in  an  enclosed 
space  set  apart,  adjoi'ning  to  the  temples  dedicated  to  their  worship. 
They  were  constantly  attended  by  men  of  the  highest  rank,  v^hosa 
business  was  to  provide  them  in  the  choicest  victuals,  which  they 
were  at  pains  to  dress  in  the  manner  they  supposed  most  agreea- 
ble to  their  palate.  They  washed  them  in  warm  baths,  and  anoint- 
ed them  with  the  richest  perfumes.  The  finest  carpets  were 
spread  for  them  to  lie  on  :  chains  of  gold  and  circlets  of  precious 
stones  were  hung  around  their  legs  and  necks  :  and  when  tlie  stu- 
pid animal,  inseiisible  of  the  honors  that  were  bestowed  on  him. 
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died  like  the  rest  of  his  kind,  the  whole  province  was  filled  with 
lainenlation;  and  not  only  the  fortunes  of  the  priests,  but  tlie 
public  revenue  was  without  scruple  expended  in  the  performance 
of  the  most  sumptuous  funeral  obsequies. 

It  is  not  then  to  be  wondered  that  the  superstitions  of  the  Etyp- 
tians  were  a  copious  subject  of  ridicule  to  other  nations  of  antiqui- 
ty, and  contributed  to  degrade  them  in  tlie  opinion  of  those  whose 
objects  of  religious  worship,  if  not  fundamentally  more  rational, 
were  less  ludicrous,  less  cHldish  and  unmanly.  What  could  they 
think  of  a  nation,  where,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  if  a  house  was  on 
fire,  the  father  of  a  family  would  take  more  pains  to  save  his  cats 
than  his  wife  and  children;  where  a  mother  would  be  transported 
with  joy  at  the  news  of  her  child  being  devoured  by  a  crocodile; 
or  where  the  soldiers,  returning  from  a  military  expedition,  would 
come  home  loaded  with  a  precious  booty  of  dogs,  cats,  hawks,  and 
vultures  ? 

The  general  character  of  the  Egyptians,  with  respect  to  morals, 
contributed  likewise  to  draw  upon  them  the  disesteem  of  other 
nations.  They  have  been  generally  accused  by  the  ancients  of 
great  cunning  and  insincerity  in  their  dealings.  The  term 
'^-/ij'vtifi.^Eij'  (to  play  the  Egyptian,)  was  proverbially  used  by  the 
Greeks  to  signify  cozening  and  overreaching.  The  contempt 
they  expressed  for  strangers  naturally  stamped  them  with  the 
character  of  a  vain  and  insolent  people.  Pliny,  in  his  Panegyric 
on  Trajan,  terms  them  ventosa  et  insolens  natio.  With  respect  to 
modesty  and  decorum,  their  manners  were  shamefully  loose.  In 
the  festivals  in  honor  of  their  gods,  ihey  committed  such  indecen- 
cies that  Herodotus  Diodoru'!  and  others  of  the  ancient  writers 
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course  vnth  them  in  the  way  of  commerce.  The  hatred  and  con- 
tempt which  tliey  entertained  for  others  was  returned  tenfold  ujion 
diemselyes,  for  there  is  no  debt  so  certainly  and  so  hberally  repaid 
as  contempt;  and  hence  we  may  reasonably  suspect  exaggeration  in 
the  picture  which  the  anciet)t  writers  have  drawn  of  thei]'  manners 
and  morals.  Under  the  infiiience  of  this  caution,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  describe  them  with  impartiality,  and  believe  I  have  as- 
signed them  as  much  merit  as  they  truly  deserve.  I  shall  remark, 
in  its  proper  place;  the  strong  resemblance  which,  in  many  points, 
(hey  bear  to  an  Asiatic  nation,  known  to  Europeans  only  in  mod- 
pm  times — I  mean  the  Chiueae. 


CHAPTER  V. 

-Alphabetic  Writl ng — Sanchoniatho— KQvig.iUon— Tjre. 


Among  the  ancient  nations  who  first  showed  a  considerable  degree 
of  civilisaiion  and  advancement  in  the  useful  arts,  the  Phosnicians 
deserve  particular  notice.  It  seems  to  rest  on  as  good  authority 
as  can  be  brought  for  the  origin  of  any  of  the  useful  arts,  that  it  is 
to  this  eastern  people  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  invention 
of  writing,  and  for  the  first  attempts  at  commercial  navigation.  I 
do  not  think  the  hypothetical  reasoning  of  M.  do  Voltaire  has 
much  weight  when  he  argues  that  this  people,  being  the  earliest 
nation  which  practised  commerce,  must  have  first  found  the  expe- 
diency of  using  certain  arbitrary  characters  for  tlie  purpose  of 
carrying  on  their  traffic,  and  keeping  regular  accounts.  Tbe  Mex- 
icans and  Peruvians  were  acquainted  with  navigation,  and  practised 
commerce,  and  were,  in  other  respects,  highly  polished  and  refin-  ■ 
ed;  yet  lliey  knew  nothing  of  writing.  The  fact  of  die  Phceni- 
cians  having  ver^  early  attained  to  the  use  of  writing  seems  to 
rest  on  better  evidence  than  hypothetical  reasoning.  It  seems  to 
be  agreed  among  the  best  informed  writers,  that  the  fragments  of 
Sanchoniatho,  though  their  antiquity  has  been  vaunted  by  Por- 
phyry and  Philo  considerably  beyond  the  truth,  are  yet  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  composition'  of  llie,  earliest  of  tlie  profane  writers, 
and  of  a  much  moie  ancient  date  than  any  works  of  a  Greek  au- 
thor. Sanchoniatho  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  conteiripo- 
rary  with  Joshua,  who  died  1443  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
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and  about  500  years  before  the  cities  of  Attica  were  united  under 
Theseus.  What  remains  of  the  worts  of  this  author  are  some 
fragments  preserved  by  Eusebius,  which  were  translated  from  the 
Phceoiciaii  language  into  Greek  by  Philo  of  Byblos.  They  give 
an  account  of  ihe  genealogy  of  the  Phceniciaa  gods;  of  Ccelus 
and  of  Saturn,  and  other  deities  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Greeks; 
and  of  the  cosraogony  or  origin  of  the  world; — accounts  which 
Sanchoniatho  says  he  collected  from  the  most  ancient  historical 
monuments.  The  aulhenljcity  of  these  fragments  has  been  ques- 
tioned/ and  diey  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  forged  by  Por- 
phyry from  enmity  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  desire  to  show 
that  the  pagans  could  boast  of  wridngs  of  equal  antiquity  with  the 
Books  of  Moses.  But  it  has  been  well  observed,  in  answer  to 
this  supposition,  that  if  Porphyry,  or  any  other  person,  had  made 
the  forgery  for  such  a  purpose,  they  would  not  have  fabricated  a 
mass  of  nonsense  and  absurdity,  which  ivould  throw  ridicule  and 
disgrace  on  any  system  it  was  meant  to  support.  Holding  those 
fragments,  therefore,  as  authendc,  they  prove  that  alphabetic  wri- 
ting was  in  use  among  the  Phcenicians  many  ages  before  the 
Greeks  had  the  smallest  acquaintance  willi  it.* 

To  the  Phosnicians,  all  antiquity  has  joined  in  attributing  tha 
invention  of  navigation;  or,  at  least,  it  seems  an  agreed  point 
that  diey  were  the  earliest  among  the  nations  of  antiquity  who 
made  voyages  for  the  sake  of  commerce.  The  Canaanites  (for  it 
is  by  that  name  that  the  Phcenicians  are  known  in  Scripture)  wers 
a  powerful  people  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  Their  situation, 
occupying  a  narrow  country  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  confined  on  all  quarters  towards  the  land  by  the  sur 
rounding  tjibes,  naturally  induced  them  to  turn  their  attention  to 
navigation.  In  the  days  of  Abraham,  we  learn  with  some  cer- 
tainty that  they  had  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Greece;  for  Inachus, 
whose  daughter  lo  they  carried  off  from  t!iat  country,  is  generally 
supposed  contemporary  with  Abraliam,  When  we  come  down  to 
the  lime  of  the  Hebrew  Judges,  we  find  the  Phcenicians  so  far 
advanced  as  a  commercial  people  as  to  be  able  to  send  colonies 
to  distant  quarters,  and  to  form  setUefnents  for  trade  both  on  the 
European  and  Asiatic  coasts.  Among  their  first  settlements  were 
those  of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes.  They  then  passed  into  Greece, 
into  Sicily,' and  Sardinia,  and  thence  into  the  southern  parts  of 
Spain.  They  did  not  confine  their  voyages  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  but,  passing  the  straits,  established  themselves  in  the  Isle  of 
Gades,  and  built  a  settlement  anciently  named  Gadir,  now  Cadiz. 
Stretching  southwards  from   the  straits,  they  formed  settlements 


'See  Gosuet's  elaborate  Disaertation  on  the  Origin  oF  Alphahelk  Writing, 
"Orig.  desLoix,"  t,  i,  1,  ii.  c.  vi. ;  and  a  Diaaerlalion  on  Sanchoniatho,  by  Ilia 
iome  author,  annexed  to  llie  first  VQlume  oFthe  same  work. 
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likewise  on  the  western  coist  of  Africa  Stnbo  informs  us  that 
they  had  made  those  settlements  a  shoit  time  ifter  the  Tiojan 
war 

Sidon  and  ancient  Tjre  Meie  among  the  mo'^t  lUustriou--  of  tlie 
nties  ot  intiquiiy  The  latter  owed  its  ougin  to  a  colonj  of  the 
former,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  m  the  daj  s  of  Homer, 
who  makes  frequent  mention  of  Sidon,  but  '^ajs  nothing  ot  Tyre 
In  the  book  of  Joshua,  Sidon  is  denommated  the  qteat  and  the 
tiiumph  of  the  laiaehtc  under  that  illustrious  leader  wliidi  dis- 
pelled t!ie  Sidoiian",  was  probably  the  occision  of  their  founding 
tlie  city  of  Tjre,  and  transplanting,  themselves  likewiaC  into  dis* 
tant  colonies  Among  these,  the  most  illustnous  was  Caithage, 
which  came  afterwords  to  be  the  most  iormidable  rual  of  tlif 
Homan  powei,  and  which,  ot  all  tlie  nations  whom  they  finilly 
subdued  and  ovemhelmed,  wai  the  only  one  which  bad  seiiously 
threatened  their  own  desliuction 

Caithage  was  founded  bj  D  do,  the  daighter  of  Eelis  kng  of 
Tyre  8G9  yeais  bofoie  Chiist,  and  117  before  tlie  foundation  of 
Rome  by  Romulus  The  outlines nfiti  hi'itoij  we  shall  afleiwaids 
bnefly  consider  when,  in  the  course  of  the  Roman  h  story,  we 
rome  to  treat  of  the  Punic  wars 

Ancient  Tjre  seems  to  have  risen  to  veij  great  splendoi  wiibin 
a  ihort  time  from  its  foundation  and  to  have  suipassed  its  parent 
slate  m  opulence  nnd  e^ttensive  commeice  From  the  wiitn^s  oi 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  other  piopbets  we  must  jud^e 
that  It  was  in  the  t  tme  one  of  the  E^reatest  and  wealdiiest  cit  ea 
of  the  unnerse  ■*  and  ilie  profane  hisiorans  accoid  in  this  respeci 
with  the  sacred  Its  piospe  it) ,  howe^el,  was  of  no  long  dura- 
tion The  city  WT5  besieged  in  the  )eai  5"iO  before  Christ,  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  km^  of  Bab}  Ion,  and  after  a  most  obsl  nale  re- 
sistance was  taken  m  the  thnteenth  }eai  of  the  siege,  and  utteily 
destroyed  bj  the  conqueioi  The  gieitest  pait  of  the  inhabitants 
had  saied  themselves  by  flight  dinng  tliin  prctracted  war,  and 
tliey  built  afterwards  the  city  of  New  Tjie  on  an  island  at  no 
great  distance  fiom  the  site  of  ibe  aLcient  a  city  which  rivalled 
the  formei  in  magnitude  and  splendor,  and  ihe  cipture  of  wliith, 
by  Alexand-'i  the  Creat  (332  b  c  ,)  aflei  a  siege  of  seven  months, 
was  one  of  the  most  bi  illiant  exploits  of  tl  at  mighty  coi  queror 

The  Tjrians  weie  exnemeiy  industrious  n  ihe  practice  of  many 
of  the  useful  arts  They  canie'd  the  working  of  meials  to  great 
pLifeclion  The  magi  ificence  of  the  temple  of  Heicuks  at  Tjte 
is  celebiated  by  Heiodotus,  (1  u,  cap  ihv  )  who  saw  it,  aid 
who  was  particuiarly  struck  with  two  columns,  one  of  molten  gold 


•iBoah  wrote  76S  yetn  B  c  Jcrem  ah  abo  il  200  yeare  after  rards  Fiekiel 
prophesied  about  '>')'>  B  c  ''ee  Fzek  c  nxvi  and  iivi  i  where  tlie  weoltb 
and  oomnerce  of  Tyre  are  descr  bed  in  very  glow  ig  cobra  and  tlie  par 
liculara  of  ita  irade  and  mH^ufscturea  minutely  epecilied 
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and  the  other  of  emerald,  which  in  the  night-time  shone  mth  great 
splendor.  The  latter  was  probably  of  colored  glass,  as  we  have 
tlie  authority  of  Pliny  for  atti'ibuting  to  the  Phoenicians  the  inven- 
tion of  the  making  of  glass;  and  M.  Goguet  conjectures,  with 
some  plausibility,  that  the  column  was  hollow,  and  was  lighted  by 
a  lamp  put  withm  it.  The  Tyrian  purple  is  celebrated  by  all  the 
ancient  authors.  The,  color  was  the  pure  juice  of  a  particular 
kind  of  shell-fish,  and  being  produced  in  very  small  quantities, 
came  thence  to  be  of  great  value.  The  moderns  are  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  fisb,  but  make  no  use  of  it,  as  a  richer  color  is 
produced  at  much  less  expense  from  the  cochineal  insect. 

The  Tyrian  merchants  were  prohably  the  first  who  imported  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  thence  into  Europe,  the  commodities  of 
Dndia.  They  wrested  from  the  Idumeans  some  commodious  ports 
apon  the  Arabian  Gulf,  from  which  they  had,  a  regular  intercourse 
with  India;  and  having  occupied  RhJnocorara  in  the  Lower 
Egypt,  which  is  the  nearest  port  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf,  they  had  a  short  and  commodious  land  carriage  for 
their  Indian  merchandise,  till  it  was  thence  re-shipped,  and  con 
"eved  to  Tyre.* 


CHAPTER.  VI. 


The  Rreciam  Histort.— Earlipat  period  of  the  Hiefory  of  Greece— Tho 
Titans— Ceornps— Chronicle  of  Paroa— Areopngua— Dol'ige  of  Deucalion- 
Council  of  tho  AmphiotyonE — Cadmus — Inlroductlon  of  Lettera. 

The  History  of  Greece  presents  lo  an  inquisitive  mind  a  various 
and  most  instructive  field  of  speculation;  and  liappily,  from  that 
period  when  its  annals  become  truly  important,  its  history  has  been 
written  by  very  able  authors.  The  early  antiquities  of  this  coun- 
try are,,  it  is  true,  so  disguised  with  fahles,  that  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  discover  the  truth.  Yet,  in  order  to  understand  and  profit 
by  the  classical  writers,  especially  the  poets,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  acquaintance  even  with  those  fables;  and  we  know 
with  considerable  precision  the  period  when  they  cease  to  mix 
themselves  with  facts,  and  when  authentic  history  c 
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This  respectable  people  was  not  free  from  the  common  vamty 
of  nations,  of  attributing  to  itself  a  measure  of  antiquity  far  be- 
yond' all  bounds  of  probability.  The  Athenians,  indeed,  in  term- 
ing themselves  AvToxdoves,  seemed  to  claim  for  iheir  own  nation 
an  antiquity  coeval  with  the  formation  of  the  earth;  which  was 
just  as  allowable  as  the  boast  of  the  Arcadians,  that  they  were 
Jijoffei^i-ot,  or  older  than  the  moon.  But  whatever  was  the  origin 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  countrv,  it  is  certain,  that  till 
civilized  in  some  measure  by  colonies  of  the  Eastern  nations  who 
settled  among  them,  they  were  in  a  state  of  the  rudest  barbarism. 
The  aboriginal  Greeks,  under  their  various  denominations  of  Pe- 
Jasgi,  Aones,  Iliantes,  Leleges,  &c.,  were  a  race  of  savages  who 
dwelt  in  caverns,  and  are  said  to  have  been  so  barbarous,  as  to 
live  without  any  subordination  to  a  chief  or  leader,  to  have  fed  on 
human  flesh,  and  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  use  of  fire.  The 
most  ancient  colony  from  the  East  that  are  said  to  have  establish- 
ed themselves  among  these  barbarians  are  the  Titans,  a  band  of 
adventurers  from  Phcenicia  or  the  adjoining  coasts,  who  are  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  come  thither  about  the  time  of  Abi'aliam. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  Phceniciaos  were  at  this  time  a 
commercial  people,  trading  to  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean; 
but  it  is  evineot  that  no  views  of  commerce  could  have  been  their 
inducement  to  settle  among  a  race  of  savages.  It  seems  therefore 
probable  that  the  fertility  of  the  country  had  attracted  those  stran- 
gers thither,  and  that,  availing  themselves  of  those  advantages 
which  their  superior  knowledge  and  improvements  gave  tliem  over 
the  rude  inhabitants,  they,  pardy  by  policy,  and  partly  by  conquest, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  country.  At  all  events,  it  is  nni- 
versatly  allowed  that,  from  tlie  period  of  those  strangers  sellling 
among  them,  the  Greeks  assumed  a  new  character,  and  exhibited 
m  some  respects  the  manners  of  a  civilized  nation.  The  dawn- 
ings  of  a  national  religion  began  to  appear;  for  the  Titans  were  a 
religious  people.  They  taught  the  savages  to  worship  the  Phos- 
jiioian  gods,  Ouranos,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  &c.,  who  were  nothing 
more. than  deified  heroes;  and  by  a  progress  of  ideas  not  unnat- 
ural, ibis  rude  people  confounded  in  after  times  those  gods  with 
the  Titans  who  introduced  them.  The  feats  and  achievements  of 
the  Titans,  and  those  wars  which  had  taken  place  among  them, 
were  believed  to  have  been  the  exploits  and  wars  of  the  gods. 
Hence  sprung  the  greatest  part  of  the  Greek  mythology,  and  the 
numberless  fables  regarding  their  gods  and  demi-gods. 

The  Titans  seem  to  have  been  a  turbulent  people;  they  weak- 
ened themselves  by  their  incessant  quarrels  and  hostile  conflicts, 
and  at  length  entirely  extirpated  each  other.  The  last  of  the  race 
was  Inachus,  who  is  looked  upon  as  the  founds:  of  the  kingdom 
of  Argos.  The  city  of  Argos  was  built  1856  b.  c,  by  his  son 
Phoroneus,  and  the  kingdom  of  Sicyon  founded  by  another  of 
them.     Contemporary  with  him  was  Ogyges,  king  of  Attica,  in 
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whose  time,  about   1796   B;  c,  is  said  to  have   happened   that 
remarkable  inundation  which  goes  by  t!ie  name  of  the  Deluge  ot 
Ogj'ges.     As  from  the  time  of  Ogj'ges  to  that  of  Cecrops  there  is 
d  d    f  tl     k'  g     f  \tt'  y  t  d  h'  t    y 

fhpd— hh  I  alfl  lb        by 

b  d       I  f  h     d  i        by     i    1 

d!  trj  dppld        diyw        f       I 

blf  ipdbyypfbil 

1         lldhi  i         d        h  gdhdl  f 

Ogyg  !    g  I  p       I        d         f  ra 

dy         fl        gfllkCi  B  ih 

pdbpaiTll  ybll  d 

b       !   b     d 

This  emergence  of  the  Greelis  fiom  baibansm,  which  diey 
owed  to  the  Titans,  was  only  of  very  short  duration,  Tiiey  soon 
relapsed  into  their  former  savage  slate;  a  circumstance  whicii  ac- 
counts, without  the  aid  of  a  deluge,  for  the  total  silence  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  people  for  a  period  above  200  years,  tili  they  were  again 
illuminated  by  another  colony  of  strangers  from  the  eastern  shores 
of  .the  Mediterranean.  At  the  head  of  this  second  colony  was 
Cecrops,  who,  above  1582  years  b.  c,  is  supposed  to  have  landed 
in  Attica,  where  there  was  a  species  of  government  under  Acteus, 
but  so  feebly  enforced,  that  the  whole  country  was  the  prey  of 
pirates  and  robbers.  It  was  pillaged  on  the  land  side  by  the 
GEones,  ap    pi      f  Bee  1  bj    1     C  h    q  f 

the  sea,     Cp  jbdgl  tA  dd 

the  sovereig   ydglh        bj         im         fl         lyf 
resisting  tho  1  bv  g   1  all         m 

nities,  and  th  1  gtl       H    b   1  I 

Attica,  and  I       1  b       d  bl    p  1  d  1      I  C 

we  may  su|  |  I  li  fill 

Indian  viilag,         d  p  1       1         1  d  d        f     1        I  an 

to  enforce  oh  d  i      1    1       d  m         1         h 

define  prope  y       d      g  all  d  f  y 

Dark  and  1     h       y    1  G  1     p       d 

ive  must  ob  h         !  I  d  fly 

from  a  very       tad  d  h\  f         q     y     1 

Chronicle  of  P  1     h       ]  1  g    I  11  f 

marbles  bo    1     f        S    y       h      1     E    1    f  A       1!       I 
the  pioperty    f  1     L  y    f  0  f    d 

This  Chr        1      f  P  ,  m  ra       1    f  1         y 

and  of  chro    lydfi        h  f        yf        If 

bv  die  Gre  k  N      1  1  I     ]         d  d 

thit  theie  a  f  1        I  1      1  y  h  Id 

arise  from  p  1  d  1       1    I     i  f       h      m 

ment  is  only   1  y    f  1  1  f  1     h  h  d 

happi  ned  mj  bfi  mB  [fipl 

he  is  a  very  h        and  d!y    h       hi  m  1    b     g 
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recorded  on  marble,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  cut  by  public  an 
ihority,  and  upon  the  evidence  of  anterior  monuments,  A  proof 
of  its  antiquity  arises  from  (he  circumstance  of  die  dates  being 
mai'ked  by  a  very  ancient  method  of  numeration,  which  Herodian 
mentions  as  being  in  use  among  the  Greeks  in  the  early  ages. 
The  numerical  letters,  instead  of  proceeding  in  the  order  of  tlie 
alphabet,  are  the  first  letters  of  the  numerical  word;  asHfor  nerTe^ 
fi^e;  ^  for  jJena,  ten — &c.  An  argument  of  the  veracity  ant! 
authenticity  of  the  chronicle  arises  from  this  circumstance,  that  in 
the  whole  course  of  evenis  there  recorded,  there  is  no  particular 
which  has  the  air  of  fiction.  It  was  the  poets  only  who  intermixed 
history  with  fable;  the  genuine  monuments  of  history  seem  to 
have  been  preserved  pure  and  unadulterated,  making  allowance 
only  for  what  the  credulity  of  rude  and  ignorant  times  might  adopt 
for  truth,  and  which  increasing  knowledge  has  rejected  as  fabulous. 
In  this  chronicle  we  have  the  era  and  duration  of  the  siege  of  Troy, 
but  none  of  the  marvellous  circumstances  with  which  that  event 
has  been  embellished  by  Homer.  Mention  is  likewise  made  of 
Ceres,  of  Hercules,  of  Mars,  and  Neptune,  but  no  fabulous  ex- 
ploits are  recorded  of  them.  A  great  deal  of  authority  seems, 
therefore,  deservedly  due  to  this  chronicle,  which  marks  the  dates 
of  the  principal  events  of  the  Grecian  history,  from  the  reign  of 
Cecrops  down  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Time  and 
accident  have,  mutilated  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  tills 
monument,  from  which, 'if  entire,  we  might  probably  have  learned 
both  the  precise  time  wheu  it  was  constructed,  and  the  evidence 
of  anterior  monuments  irom  which  the  dates  were  taken;  but  of 
these  important  circumstances  we  must  be  content  to  remain  in 
ignorance, 

Resting,  then,  upon  the  authority  of  ibis  venerable  monument, 
we  may  credit  all  tbe  principal  facts  which  are  recorded  even  in 
the  earliest  part  of  this  period;  while  we  receive  with  a  proper 
degree  of  skepticisnJ  those  circiimstances  detailed  by  the  ancient 
writers  which  have  tbe  air  of  fable,  and  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  this  chronicle. 

Cecrops  died  childless,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cranaus,  an 
Athenian,  in  whose  time  happened  two  remarkable  events,  both 
recorded  in  the  Chronicle  of  Pares— tlie  judgment  of  the  court  of 
Areopagus,  between  Mars  and  Neptune,  two  princes  of  Tliessaly 
—and  die  Deluge  of  Deucalion. 

Hallirothius,  the  son  of  Neptune,  had  violated  Alclppe,  the 
daughter  of  Mars,  and  her  father  put  him  to  death  in  revenge  for 
the  injury.  To  avoid  a  war  which  would  have  ensued  between 
these  princes  on  occasion  of  this  quarrel,  their  difference  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  the  Areopagus,  which  decreed  that  the 
revenge  of  Mars  was  justified  by  the  outrage  which  he  had  sus- 
tained. This  celebrated  tribunal  had  been  instituted  by  Cecrops, 
and  soon  arose  to  such   reputation,  that  strangers    and  even  iha 
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sovereigns  of  other  countries,  sometimes  sLibmitted  their  most  im 
portant  differences  lo  its  decision. 

The  number  of  its  judges  is  variously  reported  by  historians. 
Some  writers  have  limited  it  to  nine;  otbers  have  enlarged  iE  to 
thirty-one,  and  some  to  fifty-one:  whence  it  is  probable  that  the 
number  has  been  different  at  different  periods.  They  were  chosen 
from  among  the  wisest  and  most  respectable  of  the  citizens,  and, 
in  the  latter  times,  consisted  principally  of  such  as  had  enjoyed  the 
dignity  of  archons  or  chief  magistrates.  They  held  their  meetings 
in  the  opea  air,  upon  an  eminence  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and 
determined  all  causes  dnriag  the  night;  for  tliese  two  reasons,  as 
AthenEEus  informs  us,  that  neither  the  number  nor  the  faces  of  the 
judges  bebg  knotvn,  there  might  be  no  attempts  to  corrupt  them; 
and  that,  as  they  neither  saw  the  plaintiff  nor  defendant,  .their 
,  decisions  might  be  quite  impartial.  To  these  reasons  the  Presi- 
dent Goguet  adds  a  third,  that  as  they  sat  in  the  open  air,  their 
proceedings  would  have  been  constantly  embarrassed  by  the  crowd 
which  would  perpetually  have  attended  them,  had  they  met  in  the 
day-time.  Of  the  powers  of  this  high  tribunal,  and  the  nature  of 
Its  jurisdiction,  I  shall  treat  more  particularly  when  I  come  to  con- 
sider the  constitution  of  the  Athenian  republic. 

The  other  remarkable  event  which  distinguished  the  age  of 
Cranaus,  the  successor  of  Ceerops,  was  the  Deluge  of  Deucalion. 
There  is  no  event  more  celebrated  in  antiquity  than  this  remarlta- 
ble  inundation.  Deucalion  is  feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  been 
tiie  restorer  of  the  human  race,  and  was  in  all  prohabiiity  the 
parent  stock  of  a  very  numerous  progeny  in  Greece,  But  the 
deluge  ivhich  happened  in  his  time  was  certainly  nothing  more 
than  another  partial  inundation,  like  the  deluge  of  Ogyges,  caused 
by  the  overflowing  of  some  of  the  Thessalian  rivers,  probably  the 
Peneus.  That  this  deluge  was  only  partial  is  proved  by  this  fact, 
that  the  succession  of  the  sovereigns  in  the  different  states  of 
Greece  preceding  the  age  of  Deucalion  is  preserved,  as  weil  as 
the  series  of  those  who  came  after  his  time.  History  shows  no 
chasm  in  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Argos,  Athens,  or  Sicyon, 
which  must  have  taken  place  had  the  deluge  been  universal.  The 
C!ironi:;!e  of  Paros  gives  its  aid  in  confirmation  of  this  idea;  for  it 
records  that  Deucalion,  after  escaping  from  the  flood,  retired  to 
Athens,  where  he  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  Phryxius.  The  poets 
have  embellished  this  event  with  a  variety  of  circumstances  ex- 
tremely similar  to  those  we  find  in  the  Mosaiac  accounts  of  the  uni- 
versal deluge;  but  this  proves  no  more  than  that  these  authors  liad 
either  seen  the  sacred  writings,  whence  they  had  borrowed  those 
circumstances,  or  else  that  the  tradition  of  tliat  great  event  being 
very  generally  diffused,  they  had  applied  its  circumstances  to  an 
jiiindation  which  was  merely  topicaT,  and  long  posterior  to  the 
otliei',  though  still  a  very  ancient  event  with  reference  to  the  age 
in  which  those  authors  wrote.      Those  partial  inundations  were 
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extremely  common  in  Greece.  Xenopbon  reckons  no  less  than 
five  of  them,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  meutioas  a  sixth,  posterior  to 
those  eoumerated  by  Xenophon. 

Contemporary  with  Granaiis  was  Ampliictyon,  who  reigned  at 
ThermopylEB, — a  prince  of  great  and  comprehensive  views,  if  in 
reality  Greece  owe.d  to  him  that  excellent  political  inslitat'on  of 
the  council  of  the  Amphictyons;  hut  I  should  rather  incline  to  be 
of  another  opinion.  1  he  state  of  Greece  was  at  this  time  so  rude, 
and  tlie  conntry  broken  into  so  many  independent  sovereignties, 
that  we  can  hardly  suppose  any  single  prince  to  have  had  suffi- 
cient influence  to  bring  about  a  league  of  twelve  states  or  cities 
with  their  dependencies,  and  to  make  them  adopt  one  common 
interest.  The  institution  was  certainly  ancient,  but  more  proba- 
bly owed  its  origin  to  some  national  emergency  which  made  the 
northern  districts  of  Gctece  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  combining 
their  power  and  uniting  their  interests.  The  name  ud/npixnonei, 
accordingly  to  its  original  orthography,  mates  this  conjecture, 
which  is  the  notion  of  Suidas,  more  probable.  It  is  more  natural 
to  suppose  the  council  was  so  named  as  being  composed  of  depu- 
ties from  all  the  cities  around^  than  that  it  took  its  appellaUon 
from  a  prince  of  the  name  of  Amphictyon,  of. whose  history  we 
know  nothing  else  than  this  alleged  remarkable  fact. 

The  states  united  in  this  general  council  were  the  lonians,  among 
whom  were  comprehended  the  Athenians;  the  Dorians;  the  Pet- 
hcebians;  the  Bceotians;  Magnesians;  Achieans;  Pthians;  Meliaus; 
Dolopians;  ^nianians;  Deiphians;  and  Phocians.  They  met 
twice  in  the  year  at  Thermopylse,  and  afterwards  at  Delphi;  two 
deputies  attending  from  each  state;  and  in  their  deliberations  and 
resolutions  all  were  on  a  fooling  of  equahty.  Limited  at  first  to 
twelve  separate  republics,  this  council  came  afterwards  to  include 
the  whole  of  the  Grecian  states,  according  as  the  principal  or  lead- 
ing repubUcs  acquired  territories  belonging  to  any  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  cities,  and  thus  came  to  have  a  voice  in  the  general  council. 
Thus  the  LacedEemonians  becoming  masters  of  the  territory  of 
Doris,  had  their  deputies  in  this  council,  from  which  in  their  own 
right  they  were  excluded.  Hence  the  assembly  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  from  being  at  first  a  partial  league  of  twelve  cities,  became 
a  convention  of  all  the  states  of  Greece.  The  deputies  sent  thither 
represented  the  body  of  die  people,  and  iiad  full  powers  to  deli- 
berate and  to  form  resolutions  on  all  that  regarded  the  common 
interest  of  the  combined  states.*     The  principle  of  this  association 


grievances  ai 

-"-  —  I   ha 


■e  of  the  powers  supposed  to  be  resident  ij 


gathered  from  the  oath  taken  by  the  deputies,  as  we  find  it  recorded  in  ihe 
oration  of  .Machines  de  Fids.  LcgaU—"  I  sweap  tiiat  I  will  neyer  eubveit  any 
Amphictyonic  city;  I  will  never  atop  the  courses  of  their  water,  either  in  war 
crpeace.    If  any  auch  outrages  should  be  attempted,  1  will  oppoBe  them  b^ 
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cannot  be  sufficiently  comraended  It  made  all  th?  leading  men 
of  the  seveial  states  of  Greece  personally  kno\vn  to  eich  otlier, 
and  led  to  a  coraiimiiicatioii  of  every  sort  of  knowledge  and  im- 
provement It  had  a  powerful  effect  m  cniJizing  a  mde  nation, 
and  repressmg  tfioae  pettj  feuds  between  iis  separate  cantons, 
and  that  euoioaching  and  ptedatory  •'puit,  io  common  m  such  a 
state  of  society,  and  so  hostde  to  all  advancement  and  geneial 
prosperity  Without  some  such  bond  of  union,  Greece,  bom  the 
nattiie  of  it^>  separate  govemments,  couid  never  have  foimed  a 
conoideiable  power  in  the  scale  of  the  nations  ot  antiquity,  not 
ever  hate  withstood  the  force  of  such  foimidable  enemies  as  we 
shall  see  she  had  to  encounter 

Conleraporaij  with  this  reil  or  fabulous  Amphictyon  was  Cad- 
mus, who,  about  151Q  years  belore  the  Ohiistian  era,  is  said  to 
baie  unported  from  Phcenicia  into  Gieece  the  ait  of  alphabetic 
wruing  The*  Pliosnician  alphabet,  which  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  loot  of  all  the  otheis,  consisted  only  ol  siMeen  letters, 
and  the  anuent  Greeks  had  no  moie  lor  many  centuiies  after- 
wards Before  the  mtioduction  ol  the  Phcenician  alphabet  by 
Cadmus,  It  IS  probable  that  the  Greeks  used  eithei  the  hieroglj- 
phic  mode,  oi  the  more  ancient  mannet  of  expressing  then  ideas 
by  lude  pictures  The  woid  rqaifni  being  used  to  signify  either 
to  imite  or  to  pamt,  countenances  this  supposition  Alter  the  in- 
troduction of  tiie  alphabetic  mode,  the  Greeks  nrote,  not  as  afiei- 
waids,  constantly  fiora  left  to  right,  but  alternately  from  left  to 
light  and  from  right  to  left  This  mode  of  writing,  of  winch  theie 
are  some  specimens  preserved  among  the  Arundelnn  maibiea  at 
Oxfoid,  was  termed  Jioustrophedon,  from  Us  lesemblance  to  the 
furrows  described  in  ploughing  a  field. 

^^hh  the  art  of  writing,  Cadmus  brought  likewise  from  Phceni- 
cia a  knowledge  of  al!  those  arts  and  sciences  which  were  practised 
and  culiivated  at  tliis  time  in  that  early. civilized  country.  The 
Greeks  gradually  advancing  in  improvement,  and  shaking  off  their 
original  barbarism,  begin,  from  this  period,  to  figure  as  an  united 
people,  and  to  turn  dieir  thoughts,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  lo 
ambitious  and  hazardous  enterprises.  But,  before  proceeding  to 
notice  these,  I  shall  here  take  occasion  to  offer  a  few  refJections 
on  the  short  preceding  sketch  of  the  first  and  rudest  period  of  the 
Grecian  history. 


force  of  arms,  and  do  my  endeavors  to  destroy  thnse  cHies  which  are  guilty  of 
Buch  attempts.  If  any  devastations  be  committed  in  the  territory  of  Apollo,  if 
any  shall  .be  privy  to  such  oflence,  or  enletlain  any  design  against  the  tf  mple, 
I  will  use  my  hands,  my  feet,  my  whole  force  to  bring  the  offender  lo  just  piiii- 
ishment."  'the  latter  part  of  the  oatli  was  intended  as  a  gnard  upon  the  purity 
of  the  national  religion ;  and  this  care  was  always  understood  lo  form  n  very 
important  part  of  the  function  of  the  Amphictjoiiie  council.  This  oalli  was 
guarded  by  the  most  dreadful  curses  and  awful  imprecations  of  vengeance  upon 
any  deputy  who  should  violate  the  cbhgations  which  he  thna  caciie  under. 
VOL.  I.  8 
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RefioBlionB  on  the  first  and  rudest  periods  of  the  Grecian  Hisloir — Eitreine 
liatbatism  of  the  Aborigines — Cirmimslnnces  which  retarded  divilizaljoii — 
Origin  of  the  Greek  Theology— Uncertainty  of  Jlylhologicnl  Rescarcliea— 
Siii«-ratltirms    Character   of   the    Greeks— Oracles— GaiiieB— Effects   of  thenl 


The  topograpiiical  appearance  of  ihe  country  of  Greece,  when 
surveyed  iipon  a  map,  presents  to  die  view  a  large  irregular  penin- 
sula, surrounded  on  the  east,  south,  and  west,  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  deeply  indents  its  coasts,  and  divided  internally  by 
several  large  chains  of  mountains,  which,  with  their  lateral  branches, 
form  so  many  intersections,  that  the  whole  face  of  the  country  ap- 
pears cut  into  a  great  number  of  small  valleys,  surrnunded  almost 
on  every  side  by  hills.  Hence,  while  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula 
formed  a  muhilude  of  bays  and  harbors,  easily  accessible  to  stran- 
gers who  came  thither  with  a  view  either  to  colonize  or  to  malce 
spoil,  ii  must  have  been  extremely  difficult  for  those  invaders  to 
penetrate  into  tbe  interior  parts  of  the  country;  and  troops  of  an 
enemy,  after  the  conquest  of  one  canton,  would  find  fresh  difficul- 
ties, and  a  war  to  recommence,  at  every  step  of  their  progress. 
From  the  same  cause,  the  internal  structure  of.  the  country,  it 
woidd  necessarily  happen,  that  even  after  a  colony  of  strangers 
had  formed  a  permanent  establishmenl,  and  begun  to  spread  im- 
])rovement  and  civihzation  around  them,  the  progress  of  thai  civili- 
zation would  be  extremely  slow.  For  the  inhabitants  of  the  dif- 
ferent cantons  living  altogether  detached,  and  feeling  very  few 
wants  to  incite  to  intercourse  or  to  union,  any  improvement  which 
they  received  would  be  partial,  and  very  slowly  communicated  to 
their  neighboring  provinces.  The  conformiiy,  indeed,  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Greelcs,  would  seem  to  countenance  the  notion  of 
their  having  free  communication  and  intercourse;  but  this  general 
.  conformity  may  be  accounted  for  from  their  having  ah  tlie  same 
origin;  and  if  the  original  language  was  the  same,  it  must,  in  such 
a  state  of  barbarism,  have  long  remained  without,  much  change, 
even  though  the  different  districts  of  the  country  had  no  intercourse 
widi  each  other. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  admirable  structure  of 
the   Greek  language,  highly  complicated,  yet  at  the   same   tima 
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3    f  lly     g  lar      d  1  p  d  I 

f   I     k  1        If     p      t    r   1  d  11 

b        If  1        nfhppl  lyf        g 

fmn  hfl  plld  flEf 

llgii!  h  fid  hb  hdyrHm 

d    f  H       d  |1  1    g   1  hi 

f  jmll  fd        Ihl         1        dbb 

f  1     p    pi    wh         d         I    m         II        1 
b  pddgl  Ipplbjhiyf         fd 

d  p  1   1    1  m  1  h  d       b    h 

Th       1     an  b  b  la         f    1      p  1  d      nd 

1         d         5  f      wh   h   h         d        1 

Ig        dflb  h  fidh        f       blffl 

If        11  I       d      f  1        d    I  p 

f        b       1  Wl  Id        g  J     M   G  g 

Ih  ppl  ImEp  dldfU 

lid  dddf  gl  ddh 

wddlildwhl  Idig  1 

b     d        and  g  f    1  f  fi       and       b 

b  1  Whj    1     Id         d    1      t 

1        f   ta      h  k         1  h    1         1 

n  1yd  pnlfid  yfl 

q    II)  I     b  Tl        lb  f    h     M  lid 

wh       h  y  d  d  by  M      11  1     1    1   d      11    1 

11  d      p        d   1  1 

Tl)bl       d  b  mllhfid       Ifpn         dd 

fdp  dlnpplg  hb  ly 

I  I      b  y  w        b     by  Tl         lb  f    1      PI  1  pi 
dCylldw             llil  f.al 

Tl  b     f  w  1    1  Igl 

d  fl         I  d    b  I 

ff  al         d  5  Id  11)      g     1   1 

ph      m  lb  d  1  1       a         h    Id  h)     1 

f  Iff   m    i         II  fl     d     h  1  Id 

d  1  1  Mb  d  fill  I 

II  d     f  p  g    1      fi  id  lly       I 
d                    rp             d                 1                  f  1      i      d 

I  bl  Id  fly  f  d  1  g 

Tl       h  lb  f  G  I    ppl 

nn  dbllhl  b  hdyn 

AAf  dA  wlk  np  ffd 

iiig  on  human  flesh.*     We  diink  of  Uiis  with  horroi ,  and  execrate 
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the  idei  as  shocking  and  unnatural  We,  who  do  not  know  what 
It  IS  to  nant  the  supphea  ot  a  \ast  ^aiietj  of  aJunent,  study  to  ex- 
cite the  salidied  a|)peiice  b}  skiifuJ  cotnhmaiions  and  ingeniou3 
refinements  of  cookeiy  but  we  should  judge  more  impartially,  if, 
while  we  thought  oi  ihose  bloody  repasts,  we  took  likewise  into 
view  ihe  nig  aidly  provision  tthich  nature  in  many  regions  of  the 
eaith  ha^  made  foi  man,  the  ban  en  deserts  whuh  he  inhabits,  the 
climate  which  often  locks  up  oi  annihilates  their  scanty  pioduce, 
and  the  dieadful  extremities  to  ivhich  even  civilized  man  has  been 
known  to  proceed  for  the  suppoit  of  hfe  Neces--itv  only,  in  the 
most  savage  nations,  could  at  first  get  the  bettei  of  the  strongest 
mstmct,  but  that  once  oveccoma",  a  habit  is  soon  acquired,  and 
will  not  be  laid  aside  as  long  as  subsistence  remains  in  any  degree 
piecanous 

la  a  nation  so  barbarous  as  we  must  beheve  Gieece  to  have 
been  at  this  period,  iheie  woie  many  circumstances  winch  retarded 
the  advances  to  refinement 

The  Titans,  the  fiist  colony  of  stiangers  fiom  the  East,  might 
have  introduced  a  degree  of  civilii'ation,  but  it  could  be  only  tem- 
poral} Thej  taught  the  Greeks  agriculture,  but  the  continual 
wais  in  which  thev  weie  eng<iged  among  themselves  rendered  the 
mipiovement  of  the  country  quite  impracticable,  foi  no  man  bid 
any  security  for  leapmg  the  liuils  of  his  laboi  These  strangers 
weie  eitirmmated,  and  Gieece,  in  a  lew  years,  rehpsed  into  bei 
original  baibaiism  The  second  and  thud  colonies  liom  the  East 
founded  a  few  ciiies,  then  tPimed  kingdoms,  foi  every  city  was  a 
separate  state,  and  we  may  foim  a  judgment  of  the  nature  of  these 
stales  fiom  this  circumstance,  that  at  ihe  time  of  Ceciops,  when 
Aiiica  consisted  of  twelve  sepante  stales  or  cities,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  district  amounted  only  to  20,000 

The  detached  situation  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  we  have  alieady 
taken  no  e  a  d  the  natuial  birrieis  between  ihe  diffeient  cantons, 
ga  e  o  le  habitants  a  certain  spirit  of  independence,  which, 
eve  afer  he  foundation  of  a  pohlical  union,  would  veiy  much 
res  s  II  a  en  pts  towards  the  establishment  of  general  laws,  and, 
CO  eq  en !)  afibrd  the  greatest  obstacles  to  general  civifization. 
0  e  lowe  f  1  engine,  best  fitted  to  overcome  these  obstacles,  was 
th^  inliodiiction  of  a  national  religion,  which  Greece,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  owed  to  those  eastern  colonies. 

h  is  a  very  just  remark  of  an  ingenious  historian,*  that  the  the- 
ology of  any  country  is  an  indication  of  the  state  of  manners  when 
that  system  was  first  formed,  "  By  knowing  the  adventures  and 
attributes  of  any  false  deity,  we  can  fironounce  with  some  cer- 
tainty what  must  have  been  the  stale  of  society  and  manners  when 
be  was  elevated  to  tliat  dignity.     The  mythology  of  Greece  plainly 


*  Robertson's  HJEloiical  Disquiailian  concerning  India,  Appendix,  p.  SI? 
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d  h     h  f  the  age  in  which  it  was  formed.     It  must 

lb  f    he  greatest   licentiousness,  anarcliy,  and 

I  Id  f  the  highest  raiil^  could   be  supposed 

p  bl      fj      I     ra     g       ions,  or  of  being  influenced  by  passions, 

II  1    F      ed  periods,  would  be  deemed  a  disgrace 

h  have  been  when  the  earth  was  still  iii- 

i       d       Id  lonsters,  and  mankind,  under  forms  of 

f    bl        afford  them  protection,  were  exposed  to 

h     d  p    d  i  I     1  ss  robbers,  or  the  cruelty  of  savage  op- 

p  h       I  II  knowa  labors  of  Hercules,  by  which  he 

d  f  1  heaven    could  have  been  necessaiy,  or 

w    Id  1        b       d         d  h  gi  ly 
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g  Id  bldgl         wdl  whl 
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*  Bochart,  ThomaBein,  Cumberland,  Voeeius,  Huet,  Foutjnonl,  &c. 
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to  those  deities  and  heroes,  bear  a  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
actions  of  the  Jewish  legislator.  In  hke  manner  they  have  found 
all  ihtt  heathen  goddesses  in  Zipporah,  the  wife,  or  in  Miriam,  the 
sister,  of  Moses.  One  of  these  learned  authors  has  published  a 
book  which  he  calls  Homer  Hebrainng,  in  which  he  alleges  tliat 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  nothing  else  than  a  history  of  the  illus- 
trious characters  in  Scripture  under  borrowed  names.  This  fond- 
ness for  reducing  all  history  of  remote  antiquity  to  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  of  making  the  inspired  volumes  furnish  theology 
not  only  to  the  Jews,  but  to  all  the  heathen  nations,  is  of  very 
pernicious  consequence;  for  what  indeed  else  is  it  lliaii  to  say, 
that  the  sacred  oracles,  designed  to  instruct  mankind  in  their 
highest  interests,  and  the  concerns  of  their  eternai  welfare,  have 
produced,  in  most  nations,  the  wildest  and  most  monstrous  fictions, 
which  are  destructive  even  of  morality,  and  persuade  to  vice 
instead  of  virtue? 

The  extreme  uncertainly  of  all  mythological  explanations  of 
the  ancient  fables  is  best  evinced  by  comparing  together  the  dif- 
ferent solutions  which  men  of  ingenuity  have  ^ven  of  die  same 
fable.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  digression;  but  nothing  is  useless 
which  illustrates  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  The  story  of 
Proteus  feeding  his  sea-calves  upon  the  beach,  and  counting  them 
at  noon,  with  the  extraordinary  faculty  he  had  of  varying  his 
shape,  is  explained  by  the  Abbe  Banier  into  an  historical  fact  of  a 
king  of  Egypt  of  that  name,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  about  the 
time  of  the  war  of  Troy;  "  a  wise  and  crafty  prince,"  says  Banier, 
"whose  cautious  temper,  guarding  him  against  all  dangers,  might 
well  pass  for  the  gift  of  prophecy  which  is  ascribed  to  him.  As 
it  must  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  learn  his  secrets,  there 
was  no  impropriety  in  saying  that  it  was  impossible  to  come  at 
the  knowledge  of  them  but  by  binding  him.  He  was,  besides, 
exceedingly'  stately,  and  seldom  appeared  in  public,  unless  about 
noon  to  review  his  soldiers,  which  the  poets  have  called  counting 
his  flock:  and  as  his  subjects,  the  Egyptians,  lived  upon  the  sea- 
coasts,  they  were  very  properly  termed  sea-calves."  Such  is  tlio 
account  of  Proiews  by  the  Abbe  Banier,  which,  it  must  be  owned, 
is  much  less  extravagant  than  many  of  his  explanations.  It  were 
easy  to  contrast  this  with  at  least  half  a  dozen  different  explana- 
tions of  the  same  fable  by  other  mythologists,  all  of  them  opposite 
to  each  other,  all  equally  plausible,  or,  ,as  some  perhaps  may 
think,  equally  absurd.  But  1  shall  content  myself  here  with 
giving  one  other  explanation  of  the  same  fable,  by  a  genius  of  a 
superior  order,  I  mean  my  Lord  Bacon,  a  man  whose  vigor  of 
imagination  was  perhaps  his  most  eminent  talent;  and  which, 
though  in  general  it  was  under  the  .chastisement  of  a  most. solid 
judgment,  seems  at  times  to  have  eluded  the  watchfulness  of  its 
monitor,  and  to  have  escaped  into  the  regions  of  extrav^ance. 
He.  too,  was  fond  of  dispovering  in  the  ancient  mythology  a  great 
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deal  of  mysterious  and  secret  wisdom;  but  iiis  meanings  lie  for 
tlie  most  part  so  very  deep,  liiat  it  is  extremely  improbabie  Eliey 
sliouid  ever  Iiave  occurred  to  any  but  himself,  much  iess  to  tlnse 
who  devised  the  fables. 

Tl     1  bl      f  P  J     L    d  B  p  1 

f  d   1  1  P  an 

Id  6  1  f   11    I    g     1      G  d 

h        If     1    1         d  d       h  y    f 

11  H  p  d         1  ai       1  N  p  b 

1  p  and       d  f  gl 

h   fly     1  1  fl   d  Th    1     d       11    1     1  P 

ea         1  111  1  k   d       f  1 

pi  d  m        1  1    h  p(  Ifl  d    I     d 

'if         h        f     h  f    m  d    I  1    I  d 

w       fi     1    1  k  P  P  f 

ghflkfgdg  IpBP  I  y 

p     w  d         1     d   1  d        1  1     g  d 

yd  If  1  1  f     J    Hfl  1     Id    i|ly 

f  d  1  II  11    1     6        d 

f  If  garyflp         dp[ 

b  Igllhp  fhC  11 

1)  d        y  S  11  1       gl     h     wl   1  1 

f         fm  d         [Igpd  md 

If    f   1     t         b  d      Tl     p    pi       al    p 

f  P  a,  n     ly       1     1  r  f     h 

Ik  h   p    p  I      laig         dip  f 

r  y      d  d    h     a  d  f     1  1 

hd  d  dllhillJ  d  11  1 

parts     dp         1        h       f 

S     h         I         1  f   1     f  bl      r  P  by  L    d  B 

I  1    I    h  11      1  k    1       f    1     f  bl    1   d      )  1  d  1 

g     1  h    lly       I     b  11      h  1     Id   1 

b  1  Id  h  d  lb  id 

f         1       al  If  p  g         [hi      [I    al 

g  g    I  d  by  5  E  Tl 

b  ly      ]     fi  f  I         1 

1  J        I     p     bl  Id  h        an         d    1         d     f 

wl    h   L    d  B         I        If      pp  I        1         1 

If  d  1     p         1    1  11  g  T     I  1 

bj         f     J  1   1         I    1   II      ly    b    rv      I  1        11 

K    d   1  g  1  1   y       y  d 

tile  imagination,  are  extremely  IruiUess.  No  subject  requires 
more  acquaintance  with  history,  or  demands  more  labor  and  re- 


*  Bajznc  says,  humnroualy,  "  Croyons  done,  pour  ramour  du   Chaneeliei 
.son,  (jue  toutes  les  folles  des  aaciens  sunt  sages,  at  tous  leiirs  songas  mvs 
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search  But  the  annals  of  history  ire  rnibacked  to  \eiy  htile 
puipo^e  if  \\<i  estabhsh  it  foi  a  pimcple  that  evLj  e\tia\agniit 
whim  oi  absurdity  that  was  ciirrect  m  any  age  Oi  nation  iiiuat 
haie  had  some  foundation  in  reason  The  moie  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  human  mind,  the  more  we  shall  perce»e  its  welknesses, 
its  prejudices,  its  caprices,  and  its  follies 

To  return  fiom  this  digression — the  great  engine  ot  the  cmliza- 
tion  of  the  Greeks  «as  the  intioduction  of  a  national  religion  by 
those  eastern  colonies,  and,  mspiied  with  the  enthusiasm  of  all 
nett  concerts,  it  is  no  wonder  that  superstition  was  at  thia  time 
llieii  piedoniinant  cLaiaclenstic  To  this  age,  therefore,  and  to 
this  chaiacter  of  the  people,  we  must  lefer  the  origin  of  the 
Giecidn  oracles,  and  the  institution  of  the  public  gimes  in  honor 
of  die  gods 

Wiih  a  rude  aid  unenlightened  people  Ihere  is  no  passion  mora 
atrong  dian  ihe  de  ire  ot  penetnting  into  fuiiirily  It  would  seem 
that  the  less  the  human  mind  is  aided  bj  expei  lence  oi  enabled 
fiom  extensve  loiowledge  to  foim  probable  conjpctuies  of  the 
futme  from  the  past,  the  more  it  is  apt  to  wish  foi  and  to  beheve 
the  possibility  oj  some  seciet  art  or  method  of  obtaining  such 
anticipated  views  All  baibaroos  natnns  have  then  aiiguis,  then 
sorcerers,  or  their  oiacles  The  Canadian  savages  have  in  every 
tribe  a  few  ciafty  impostora,  who  pretend  io  foretell  luture  events 
by  visions,  which  the}  have  in  their  sleep,  and  who  are  thence 
termed  di  earners  When  the  lube  marches  to  war,  these  dreamers 
constantly  attend  in  the  reai  of  the  troop  and  no  measuie  is  \en- 
tuied  upon  till  they  are  consulted  The  Afiican  negioes  have 
iheir  Oot  men  and  women,  who  deal  m  charms  and  incantations, 
and  are  fiimly  believed  to  have  the  powei  of  disppnsing  good  and 
e;il  foitune  at  their  pleasure  The  sorceries  of  the  Laplander  arp 
well  known  and  the  second  sight  of  the  Scottish  hi ghlanders  all 
pioceed  from  the  same  source    ignorance  and  superstition 

A  caiein  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  neai  Delphi,  was 
remaikable  for  exhaling  a  mephitic  tapor,  which,  hke  that  of  the 
Giotto  del  Cam  in  Italy,  had  the  eflect  of  stupefying  and  si  ghdy 
convulsing  any  person  who  came  within  its  atmosphere  Some 
ingenious  men  hid  the  address  to  tuin  this  natural  phenomenon 
to  then  own  idvantige  and  the  profit  of  the  neighborhood  A 
temple  was  built  on  the  spot  to  Apollo  the  go3  of  divination  A 
piiestess  was  procured  whom  habit  soon  enabled  to  undeigo  tlie 
experiment  without  danger,  the  nving  expressions  which  the 
piiests  probably  instructed  her  to  utter,  and  which  thej  inter- 
preted as  they  thought  fit,  weie  leceived  hy  the  people  as  oiicles, 
and  her  visible  convulsions  gave  ample  testimon}  to  their  being 
the  effect  of  inspnation  \  hollow  6ak  m  the  iorest  of  Dodona, 
in  which  It  was  possible  for  a  man  to  conceal  himself  while  the 
aperture  was  artfully  closed  up,  was  likewise  famous  lor  its  oiacles, 
find  the  imposture  was  no  doubt  equallj  beneficial  to  its  priests 
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and  atlendauls.  These^  were  commonly  men  of  sotiie  art,  wlio 
had  iiigen Lilly  (enough  to  frame  equivocal  answers  to  tbe  questions 
Ihat  were  put  to  tliem ;  aud  if  ttie  inquirer  gave  such  construction 
to  the  response  as  was  most  agreeabJe  to  hiinself,  it  was  generally 
possible  lor  the  priests  to  construe  it  according  to  the  event. 
Strange!  that  men  should  ever  believe  that  if  the  Deity  should 
stoop  to  hold  intercourse  with  his  creatures,  he  would  use  tlie 
mean  triclis  and  subterfuges  of  a  juggler. 

Yet  these  oracles,  of  the  Greeks  were  for  many  ages  in  high 
reputation,  and  had  extensive  political  consequence.  One  of  the 
causes  which  have  been  assigned  for  the  high  reputation  of  the 
Amphictyonic  Council,  and  the  removal  of  its  seat  from  Thermo- 
pj'lie  to  DelpIiL,  was  the  interest  which  the  northern  states  of 
Greece  had  in  maintaining  the  veneration  for  the  Delphian  oracle, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  riches  of  its  temple,  with  which  this 
council  was  particularly  entrusted.  A  more  remarkable  conse- 
girence  was  the  institution  of  the  public  games  of  the  Greeks. 
The  cortcoiirsa  of  .people  to  the  oracles  upon  particular  occasions 
(for  it  \vni  only  at  stated  periods  tliat  tliey  were  accessible) 
naturally  led  to  the  celebration  of  a  festival  and  to  puhlic  games, 
which,  as  a  religious  motive  first  occasioned  their  celebration, 
bes^n  S'/An  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  religion. 

Tno  celebration  of  public  games  was  of  very  high  antiquity 
among  tne  Greeks.  Homer  makes  no  mention  of  the  Olympian, 
or  of  any  other  of  those  which  were  called  the  sacred  games;  but 
is  very  ample  in  the  account  of  the  games  celebrated  in  honor  of 
the  dead,  in  his  account  of  (he  funeral  of  Patroclus,  and  describes 
minutely  the  several  contests  of  chariot-races,  foot-races,  boxing, 
wrestling,  throwing  the  .quoit,  lauQching  tlie  javelin,  shooting  with 
the  bow,  and  fencing  with  tlie  spear.*  These  games  seem  to 
have  borne  a  considerable  resemblance  to.the  Gothic  tournaments. 
The  prizes  were  of  considerable  value — a  female  captiye,  a  war- 
horse,  golden  goblets,  spears,  &,c.  These  we  shall  see  in  after 
times  gave  place  to  such  rewards  as  were  purely  honoraiy.  . 

The  four  public,  or  solenm  games  of  the  Greeks,  which  were 
particularly  termed  '??'''  or  sacred,  were  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian, 
the  .Neratean,  and  the  Isthmian.  The  precise  eras  when  those 
games  were  first  instituted  are  extremely  uncertain,  as  well  as  the 
persons  to  whom  they  owed  their  origin.  With  regard  to  both 
these  points,  Archbishop  Potter,  in  his  Jlrchieologia  Grmca,  has 
collected  all  the  different  opinions.  The  Olympic  games,  which 
were  celebrated  at  Olympia  in  the  territory  of  Ellis,  ,were  held 
every  four  years,  or  rather  every  fiftieth  month,  or  the  second 
rinnlh  after  the  completion  of  four  years.  And  hence  have  arjsen 
the  seeming  chronological  discordances,  ivhen  events  have  been 
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computed  boih  by  years  and  by  olympiads  ;  for  it  has  been-  cus- 
tomary to  allow  four  precise  yeai's  to  an  olympiad  ijpstead  of  fifty 
months.  The  Greeks  did  not  begin  to  compute,  the  time  by 
olympiads,  from  the  period  when  those  games  were  first  instituted. 
They  had  even  subsisted  some  centuries  before  tbey  began  to  , 
reckon  by  them  ;  and  the  first  olympiad,  according  to  Usher's 
chronology,  begins  ouly  776  years  before  the  Christian  era,  29 
years  before  the  Babylonian  era  of  Nabonassar,  and  149  before 
the  building  of  Rome, 

The  amusements  of  the  people  in  ail  these  public  games  were 
of  the  same  nature,  and  consisted  principally  in  viewing  contests 
of  sldil  in  all  the  athletic  exercises.  The  prizes  bestowed  on  the 
victors  were  not  rewards  of  any  intrinsic  value,  as  those  given  at 
the  ancient  funeral  games  ;  ihey  were  originally  of  the  most  simple 
nature.  A  croivn  of  wild  olive  or  of  parsley  was  accounted  the 
highest  reward  in  the  times  of  virtuous  simplicity,  when  glory  was 
a  sufficient  incitement  to  excellence  without  ihe  sordid  allurements 
of  interest ;  and  so  powerful  is  habit  in  iis  influence  on  the  mind, 
that  even  in  the  latter  ages  of  Greece,  when  luxury  had  introduced 
corruption  of  every  kind,  the  victors  in  those  games  had  no  other 
reward  than  a  garland  of  leaves.  In  a  political  view,  these  public 
games  were,  during  the  first  ages  of  their  institution,  of  the  most 
important  consequence.  Independently  of  their  effect  in  promoting 
in  the  youth  a  hardy  and  vigorous  conformation  of  body,  and  that 
activity  and  address  in  martial  exercises  and  in  single  combat, 
which,  according  to  the  ancient  system  of  war,  were  of  ihe  utmost 
importance,  a  most  beneficial  consequence  of  those  public  games 
was  the  frequent  assembling  together  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
states  of  Greece,  and  thus  promoting  a  national  union  ;  to  which 
the  difference  of  their  governments,  and  their  separate  interests, 
were  otherwise  opposing  a  constant  resistance.  Assembled  on 
these  public  occasions  from  motives  of  pleasure  and  amusement,  to 
which  ivas  joined  the  notion  of  performing  a  duty  of  religion,  and 
indulging  in  every  species  of  festivity,  they  could  not  avoid  consid- 
ering each  other  as  brethren  and  fellow  citizens.  Wbaiever  were 
the  political  interferences  of  the  several  slates,  or  their  national 
animosities,  every  grudge  of  this  kind  was  at  least  for  the  time 
obliterated.  Thucydides  informs  us  that  all  hostile  operations 
between  states  actually  at  war  were  suspended  during  the  per- 
formance of  those  solemnities.  Another  consequence  of  tliose 
meetings  was  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  arts,  science,  and 
literature  ;,for  it  must  be  observed,  that  allhough  the  chief  contests 
in  the  sacred  games  were  those  in  the  martial  and  athletic  exer- 
cisep,  there  were  likewise  trials  of  skill  in  poetiy,  history,  and 
music  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  these  latter  exercises  of  genius  that  we 
must  attribute  the  eminence  of  the  Greeks  in  those  sciences  above 
all  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
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Early  period  of  the  Greek  history  continued — Earliest  stale  of  ngneullure  in 
Greece — Erectbeua  institutes  the  Eleusiniajt  Mysteries — Obtains  tlie  aova 
Teignty  of  AlHca— Theseus  unites  the  cities  of  Attica— Tliis  the  age  of  the 
marvellous — End  of  that  period— Expedilion  of  the  Argonauts— Com se  of 
their  voyage — The  solstitial  and  equinoctial  points  fixed  by  Chiron — Thli 
the  foundation  iif  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  chronology— Twofold  proof  on  which 
it  rests — Frooress  of  marilime  ftifairs  in  Greece— State  of  the  military  art — 
War  of  Thebes— War  of  the  Epigmoi—V/aT  of  Troy—Ancient  system  of 
warfare — The  lactio  or  arrangement  of  their  trtmps — Subsistence  of  the 
armies— Arms^ — The  war  of  Ihe  Htraclidfe — Change  of  government  in 
Greece — Commencement  of  the  democracy  of  Alliens — Origin  of  the  Greek 
colonies— Causes  of  their  rapid  advancement. 

Feom  llie  period  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  of  those  Eastern  colo- 
nies whicli  formed  establishments  in  Greece,  down  to  the  era  of 
tlie  war  of  Troy,  is  an  interval  of  above  300  years,  in  which  the 
Greeks  were  gradually  shaking  off  their  original  barbarism,  and 
advancing  in  civilization  and  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  life. 
This  whole  space  of  time,  however,  is  accounted  the  fabulous 
period  of  the  Grecian  history.  Not  ihat  it  contains  no  facts  of 
which  the  authenticity  can  be  relied  on,  but  that  it  abounds  with 
many,  which,  with  a  basis  of  truth,  have  served  as  the  foundation 
"for  an  immense  superstructure  of  fable.  Part  of  the  history  of 
this  |)eriod  I  have  given  in  Ihe  preceding  chapter,  in  which  I  have 
shortly  traced  the  progress  of  tlie  Greeks  from  their  most  barbar- 
,  ■  ous  state  down  to  the  introduction  of  letters  into  Greece  by  Cad- 
mus, I  shall  now  throw  together  such  facts  as  are  tolerably  well 
authenticated,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  the  great  outlines  of  ihe 
history  of  what  remains  of  that  doubtful  period  down  to  the  Tro- 
jan war.  From  that  era,  when  it  is  generally  allowed  that  fiction 
ceases  to  mix  itself  with  authentic  history,  we  shall  proceed  with 
a  greater  degree  of  light,  and  find  t!ie  objects  of  our  study  gradu- 
ally rising  upon  us  in  point  of  importance. 

Greece,  which  is  not  naturally  a  fertile  country,  nourishing  only 
a  few  inhabitants,  and  these  seeking  their  sustenance,  like  other 
savages,  from  the  woods  and  mountains,  did  not  begin  to  practise 
agriculture  till  about  150  years  after  the  lime  of  Cecrops.  At 
this  time  Erectheus,  either  a  Greek  who  had  sailed  to  Egypt,  or 
the  leader  of  a  new  colony  of  Egyptians,  is  said  to  have  introduced 
agriculture  into  Attica,  and  lo  have  relieved  that  country,  tbea 
suffering  froai  famine,  by  the  importation  of  a  large  quantity  of 
Egyptian  grain.     The  only  produce  of  the  native  soil  at  this  time 
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was  the  olive,  which  served  as  a  very  nourishing  food,  but  of  which 
the  various  uses  were  then  so  litlle  known  tliat  it  has  beeo  doubted 
if,  even  in  the  days  of  Homer,  the  Greeks  used  oil  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  light.  It  is-  certain  that  this  great  poet,  who  is 
abundantly  minute  in  describing  every  circumstance  of  domestic 
life,  never  mentions  oil  as  applied  to  that  purpose.* 

Erectheus,  called  by  tlie  latter  Greeks  Ericthonius,  is  said  to 
have  ciUtivated  the  plains  of  Eleusis,  then  a  barren  waste,  and  to 
have  insfjtuted,  in  honor  of  Ceres,  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  in 
imitation  of  the  Egyptian  games  of  Isis.  Ceres  is  feigned  to  have 
come  herself  into  Greece  at  this  period;  and  the  poets  have  re- 
corded many  prodigies  of  her  performance.  As  to  the  precise 
nature  of  those  Eleusinian  mysteries,  the  moderns  can  only  form 
conjectures;  since,  even  among  the  ancients,  lliey  were  kept  an 
inviolable  secret  from  all  but  those  who  were  initiated.  They  cer- 
tainly were  of  a  religious  and  even  of  a  moral  nature;  since  we 
6nd  the  wisest  among  the  ancients  expressing  themselves  with 
regard  to  them  in  strains  of  the  highest  encomium.  Cicero,  speak- 
ing of  them,  says,  (De  Leg,  1.  2.)  "  Among  many  other  advanta- 
ges which  we  have  derived  from  Athens,  liiis  is  the  greatest;  for 
It  has  improved  a  rude  and  barbarous  people,  instructed  us  in  tiie 
art  of  civilized  life,  and  has  not  only  taught  us  to  live  cheerftdly, 
but  to  die  in  peace  in  the  hope  of  a  more  happy  futurity."  For 
a  very  learned  conjectural  explanation  of  those  mysteries,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  Bishop  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses; 
and  many  curious  particulars  regarding  the  actual  ceremonies  per- 
formed in  those  sacred  solemnities  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Cum- 
berland in  his  Observer,  a  work  which  contains  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  research  on  various  topics  of  the  antiquities  and  literature 
of  the  Greeks,  f 


'■  Tlieir  apartments  were  lighted  only  by  fires,  and  in  llie  palaces  of  princes 
odoriferous  wood  was  employed  for  that  purpose. — Odjss.  v,  59;  Ibid.  vi.  30G. 
Thej  lilsBwise  uaed  torclies  of  pine  and  resinous  woods.— Odyss.  xviji.  BOD. 

t  According  to  Mr.  Cumberland,  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  celebrated 
In  tlie  Ume  of  autumn,  every  fiflii  year,  at  Eleusis,  wliere  a  great  concourse  of 
people  met,  on  the  occasion.  The  ceremonies  of  iniUatinn  were  preceded  by 
BBcrifices,  prayers,  and  ablutions.  The  candidates  were  exercised  in  trials  of 
seoreey,  and  prepared  by  vows  of  continencu ;  every  circumstance  was  con- 
Uived  to  render  the  act  as  awful  and  striking  as  possible ;  Ibe  inilialiun  waa 
performed  at  midnight,  and  the  candidate  was  taken  into  an  interior  sacristy  of 
the  lemple,  with  a  myrtle  garland  on  his  head ;  here  he  was  examined,  if  lie 
had  duly  performed  his  stated  ablutions;  clean  hands,  a  pure  lieart,  and  .a 
native  proficiency  In  the  Greek  tongue,  were  indispeiiBahle  requisites.  Having 
passed  this  examination,  he  was  admitted  into  Ibe  temple,  which  was  an  edifice 
of  immense  magnitude:  ailer  proclamation  made  that  the  strictest  silence 
should  be  observed,  the  officiaOng  priest  tnok  out  the  sacred  volumes  contain- 
ing the  mysteries ;  these  books  were  written  in  a  strange  character,  interspersed 
with  figures  of  animals,  and  various  emblems  and  hievoglyphics;  tiiey  were  pre- 
served in  a  cavity  between  two  large  blocks  of  stone,  closely  fitted  to  each 
other,  and  they  were  carefully  replaced  by  the  priest  with  much  solemnity, 
tfler  he  had  explained  what  was  necessary  to  the  initiated  out  of  them     Tha 
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Th"  seivices  of  Eiectheu'^  wpig  rewarded  by  his  obtaining  the 
sovereignty  oi  Attica,  wbith,  Aom  that  time,  begaa  to  advanct;  in 
CH  iliz  ition,  and  in  the  succeeding  age,  during  the  reign  of  Theseus, 
the  Greeks  in  geneni  began  to  display  an  active  and  ainbilious 
spirit,  which  signalized  itself  ui  some  very  extraordinary  enter- 
pii&es  Snch  weie  the  expedition  of  tlie  Argonauts  under  Jason; 
the  wai  of  Thebes,  m  which  seven  kings  combined  against  Eteo- 
cles,  its  "oveieiE^n,  and  the  war  ot  Troy,  which  engaged  all  die 
Slates  and  princes  ol  Gieece 

Attica,  before  the  lime  oi  Theseus.,  though  under  one  sovereign, 
was  divided  into  twelve  detached  states  or  cities,  each  governed  by 
Its  own  magistrates  and  Uws  This  piince  laid  the  foundation  of 
llie  grandeur  of  Attica,  by  uniting  these  twelve  slates,  combining 
then  intetesta,  and  thiowmg  them  into  one  people.  The  separate 
magistracies  weip  aboliahed,  and  the  whole  agreed  to  be  go»  erned 
by  tlie  same  code  of  laws,  m  thf  liaming  of  which  the  principal 
men  of  each  slal;e  had  an  equal  suffrage  Ereclheus  liad  divided 
ibe  citizens  into  tour  classes  Theseus  raduced  them  to  three — the 
nobles,  the  laborers,  and  the  ailisins  As  the  two  last  were  the 
most  tumieious  and  the  rao":!  powerful,  he  balanced  that  inequahty, 
bv  confening  on  the  first  the  sole  regulation  of  all  that  regarded 
religion,  the  administiation  of  lustice,  and  public  policy.  But 
theie  were  la  this  insiitution  the  seeds  of  future  discord  and  faction; 
for  It  was  HI  the  power  of  an  ambitious  noble,  by  ingratjftting  him- 
self Hith  the  infeiioi  orders,  to  obtain  such  an  ascendency  as  to 
regulate  eveiy  thing  by  his  will,  and,  in  fact,  the  constitution  of 
Attica  was  at  this  tune  perpetually  fluctuating,  and  the  people  for 
ever  embroiled  in  civil  commotions 


initiated  were  enjoined  to  honor  their  parents,  to  reverence  the  immortal  gods, 
and  abstsin  from  paiticular  sorts  of  diet,  particularly  tame  Ibwla,  fish,  beans,  and 
certain  sorts  of  apples. 

When  this  was  finished,  the  prieals  began  to  play  off  the  whole  machinery  of 
tTie  temple,  In  all  its  terror ;  doleful  groans  and  lamentationa  broke  from  the  fane ; 
Ihich  and  sadden  darkness  Involved  the  temple,  momentary  gleams  of  light  flash- 
ed forth  every  now  and  then,  with  tremblings  as  if  an  earthquake  had  shaken  the 
edifice ;  Eiometimes  these  corascations  continaed  long  enough  lo  discover  all  the 
splendor  of  the  shrines  and  ima^s,  accompanied  with  voices  in  concert,  dancings, 
and  music  ;  atdther  times,  during  the  darkness,  seirerlties  were  exercised  upon 
the  initiated  by  persona  unseen  ;  they  were  dragged  lo  the  ground  by  the  hair  of 
their  heads,  and  beaten  and  laehed  with  ptripes,  without  knowing  from  whom  the 
blows  proceeded,  or  why  they  were  inflicted :  ligbtnings,  and  thunderings,  a  " 
i.__j^  .  ■.: -___.,._  -'--'ofi;  with  every  invention  to  ten- 


dreadful  apparitions  were  occasionally  played  ot_,     _.._ 

words,  the  ceremony  wna  concluded,  and  the  initiated  dismissed.  The  garment 
which  he  wore  dpon  this  occasion  was  uot  to  be  laid  aside  while  it  would  hang 
toother,  and  the  shreds  were  then  to  be  dedicated  at  some  shrine,  as  a  tattered 
trophy  of  the  dae  performance  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  These  myfiterles  were 
hM  in  such  general  respect,  that  it  afforded  great  cause  of  reproach  against 
Socrates  for  having  neglroled  his  initiation.  The  vowa  of  secrecy,  and  the  pen- 
alties to  be  inflicteil  on  their  violation,  were  aa  binding  as  could  possibly  be  devis- 
ed."—Cumier/anrf's  Obsemer,  Vol.  v.  No.  115. 
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It  IS  principally  on  the  age  of  Theseus,  that  the  Greeks  have 
indulged  iheir  vein  for  the  inurveJlous.  Every  thing  is  supernatural, 
and  every  great  man  is  either  a  god  or  a  deml-god.  The  most 
probahle  source  of  this  I  conceive  to  be,  liiat  the  princes,  who  bad 
then  become  really  powerful,  and  exercised  a  high  control  over 
their  subjecte,  taking  advaotage  of  the  superstitious  character  of  tlia 
tiroes,  and  of  the  people's  credulity,  assumed  to  themselves  a  divin« 
origin,  in  order  the  better  to  support  their  new  authority.  Having 
at  all  times  the  priests  under  their  influence,  ihey  could  do  this 
with  great  facility,  by  instituting  religious  rites  in  hooor  of  their 
divine  progenitors;  and  if  they  could  thus  prevail  so  lar  as  to  pass 
with  their  contemporaries  for  the  offspring  of  the  gods,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the.  succeeding  ages  should  retain  the  same  idea  of 
them,  and  decorate  their  liv^  and  exploits  with  a  thou-sand  circum- 
stances of  fabulous  embellishment. 

But  the  faking  of  Troy  is  the  era  when  the  marvellous  part  of 
the  Grecian  history  ceases  all  at  once.  The  reason  appears  to  be 
this: — the  absence  of  the  kings  and  chiefs  at  this  tedious  siege 
involved  the  several  states  in  great  disorders.  Many  of  these  prin- 
ces were  slain,  or  perished  by  shipwreck;  others  were  assassinated 
or  deposed.  The  few  who  survived  found  every  thing  in  misery 
and  confusion,  the  country  ravageS,  the  people  pillaged  and  op- 
pressed. In  this  state  of  things,  the  mind,  awake,  only  to  veal 
calamities. and  sufferings,  is  little  disposed  to  indulge  itself  in 
romantic  and  poetic  fictions.  The  games,  which  cherished  that 
spirit,  were  for  many  years  interrupted,  and  when  again  renewed, 
the  more  enlightened  character  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  detline  of 
that  superstitious  turn  of  mind  which  disposes  to  the  love  of  the 
marvellous,  had  drawn  a  distinct  line  of  separation  between  fiction 
and  authentic  history. 

But  even  in  the  latter  pait  of  the  fabulous  period,  there  are 
soma  events  of  which  the  great  outlines  are  sufEciently  authentic, . 
and  which,  as  strongly  characteristic  of  the  genius,  spirit,  and 
manners  of  the  times,  are  too  important  to  bo  passed  over  without 
some  reBections.  The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  the  sieges  of 
Thebes  and  of  Troy,  are  very  singular  enterprises  in  so  rude  a 
period  of  society. 

The  Greeks,  among  other  arts  which  they  learned  from  the 
Phosnicians,  were  indebted  to  them  for  that  of  navigation;  and 
they  had  not  been  long  in  possession  of  this  art  before  they  put 
it  in  practice  in  a  very  bold  experiment.  The  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts  to  Colchis  was  undertaken  12S0  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  according  to  Usher's  Chronology,  and  937  according  to 
that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  and,  when  all  its  circumstances  are  con- 
sidered, was  certainly  a  very  remarkable  enterprise.  What  was 
the  real  purpose  of  the  voyage,  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  poets  have  feigned  a  variety  of  fabulous  cu'ciimstan- 
ces,  both  of  the  enterprise  and  of  its  object;  but  among  the  ser 
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ous  opinions  of  the  best  informed  writers,  lire  most  probable  seems 
to  be  that  of  Euslatliius,  who  conjectures  this  voyage  to  have 
been  both  a  military  and  a  mercantile  expedition.  The  object,  in 
his  opinion,  was  to  open  to  the  Greeks  the  commerce  of  the  Eux- 
ine  Sea,  and  to  secure  some  establishments  upon  its  Asiatic  coasts. 
For  these  purposes  a  fleet  and  troops  were  necessary.  The 
armament  consisted  of  many  ships,  of  which  Argo,  the  largest, 
was  60  cubits,  or  75  feet,  in  length  ;  about  the  size  of  a  modern 
vessel  of  2O0  tons  burden.  A  number  of  heroes  from  every  quar- 
ter of  Greece  joined  in  the  expedition — the  fathers  of  those  brave 
warriors  who  afterwards  distinguished  tliemselvcs  at  the  siege  of 
Trby. 

The  Argonauts,  under  the  command  of  Jason,  set  sail  from  the 
coast  of  Thessaly.  Their  expedition  was  lengthened  by  unfavora-j 
h\n  weather,  unskilful  seamen,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  keep- 
ihp;  as  near  as  possible  to  the  coasts.  The  variety  of  adventures 
which  they  met  with  in  touching  at  many  different  islands  and 
ports  in  the  course  of  their  voyage,  have  furnished  ample  matter 
of  poetical  fiction,  resting  on  a  slender  basis  of  truth.  Apollonius 
Ehodius,  in  Greek,  and  Valerias  Flaccus,  in  Latin  heroicSj  have 
sung  the  exploits  of  the  Argonauts  with  no  mean  powers  of  po- 
etry. The  outlines  of  their  expedition  may  be  very  shortly 
detailed.  From  the  isle  of  Lemnos,  where  they  made  some  stay, 
\h\y  proceeded  to  Samoihrace.  Thence  sailing  round  the  Cher- 
BOiiesus,  they  entered  the  UtlUsfont ;  and  keeping  along  the 
coast  of  Asia,  touched  at  Cyzicus,  and  spent  some  time  on  the 
coast  of  Bitliynia  ;  thence  they  entered  the  Thracian  Bosphorus, 
'  an.j  proceeding  onward  throagh  the  Euxine,  at  length  discovered 
Caucasus  at  its  eastern  extiemity.  This  mountain  was  their  land- 
nir.rk,  which  directed  them  to  the  port  of  Phasis  near  to  Oea, 
then  the  chief  city  of  Colchis,  which  was  the  ultimate  object  of 
their  voyage.  Following  the  Argonauts  through  this  tract  of  sea, 
and  coasting  it  as  they  must  have  done,  it  appears  evident  that 
ihty  performed  a  voyage  of  at  least  440  leagues.  Those  who 
consider  not  the  times  and  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Greeks 
acoomplisbed  this  navigation,  have  not  perceived  ihe  boldness  of 
Ih'i  enterprise.  These  daring  Greeks  had  been  but  recently  taught 
the  art  of  sailing,  by  the  example  of  foreigners  ;  it  was  then-  first 
attempt  to  put  it  in  practice.  They  were  utterly  ignorant  of 
navigation  as  a  science ;  and  they  went  to  explore  an  extent  of 
sea  that  was  altogether  unknown  to  them.  Let  us  do  those 
heroes  justice,  and  freely  acknowledge  that  the  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts  was  a  noble  enterprise  for  the  times  in  which  it  was 
executed. 


Preparatory  to  this   remarkable  voyage,   the   Argonauts  were 
furnished  witli  instructions  by  Chiron  the  astronomer,  who  framed 
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for  their  use  a  scheme  of  the  constellations,  giving  a  delerrained 
place  to  the  sohjitial  and  equinoctial  points;  the  former  in  tlie 
15th  degrees  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  and  Uie  latter  in  the  15th 
degrees  of  Aries  and  Libra.  This  recorded  fact*  has  served  as 
the  basis  of  an  emendation  of  the  ancient  chronology  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  of  which  1  shall  hero  give  n  short  account. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  amended  chronology  is  built  upon  two  sep- 
arate species  of  proofs:  first,  on  an  estimate  of  the  medium  length 
of  the  generations  of  men,  or  of  the  Jives  of  tlie  kings  taken  in  suc- 
cession, which  former  chronologisCs  had  enlarge(|  very  much  be- 
yond the  truth ;  secondly,  on  a  calculation  instituted  from  the 
regular  procession  of  the  equinoses.  As  to  the  first  mode  of 
proof,  it  may  be  observed,  that  when  we  are  accurately  informed 
from  history  that  a  certain  number  of  generations  intervened,  or  a 
certain  number  of  sovereigns  reigned,  between  any  two  events, 
we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  pretty  nearly  the  length  of  that  inter- 
val, provided  we  can  fix  upon  a  reasonable  number  of  years  as  the 
medium  length  of  the  generations  of  man,  or  the  reigns  of  a  suc- 
cession of  princes:  a  medium  or  average  which  is  to  be  formed 
from  a  comparison  of  the  successions  of  tlie  sovereigns  in  the 
authenticated  periods  of  modern  and  ancient  history. 

Between  the  return  of  the  Herachdie  into  Peloponnesus  and 
the  battle  of  Thermopylas,  ihe  date  of  which  last  event  is  well 
ascertained,  though  the  fonuer  is  not,  there  reigned  a  succession 
of  seventeen  kings  in  one  branch  of  the  sovereignty  of  Laceds- 
inon,  and  the  same  number  in  the  other.  Now,  by  comparing 
together  a  variety  of  authenticated  successions  of  sovereigns  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  it  is  found  that  the  medium  duration  of 
each  reign  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years.  ,  The  seventeen 
princes,  therefore,  wlio  filled  the  interval  above-mentioned,  must, 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  years  for  each  sovereign,  have  reigned  340 
years.  These,  computed  backwards  from  ilie  sixtli  year  of 
Xerxes,  and  allowing  one  or  two  years  more  for  die  war  of  the 
HeraclidEe,  and  the  reign  of  Aristodemus,  the  father  of  Eurysthenes 
and  Proclus,  will  place  the  return  of  the  Heraclidfe  into  Pelopon 
nesiis  159  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  forty-six  before 
the  first  Olympiad,  in  which  Chorabus  was  victor.  Instead  of 
this  moderate  estimate,  ivhich  is'  founded  on  rational  data,  the 
ancient  chronologists,  and  their  followers  among  the  modems,  have 
assigned  a  space  of  thirty-Bve  or  forty  years  to  each  sovereign, 
which  IS  double  the  true  average  calculation,  and  have  tlius  placed 
the  return  of  the  Heraclidfe  280  years  farther  back  than  its  true 
date. 

Mr.   Hooke,  in  his  Roman  History,  has,  upon  these  data,  cor- 


5  for  questioning  the  authenlicity  of  this  fact  in 
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Alliens  and  Sparta  amounted  to  330  sail;  that  of  the  Persians  to 
no  less  (iidn  1200  The  Mze  ol  these  shipa  n  not  ceaajniy 
kiown  *  but  iheie  IS  one  circimstance  fiom  v\hich  a  conjenure 
irny  be  foimed  the  port  ol  Pi  cbus,  at  Athens,  wa-;,  .lucording  to 
the  acconnt  of  ancient  write  a,  particularly  Stiabo,  capable  of  con- 
taining 400  ships,  but  this  harbor,  jn  the  opinion  ol  Wheeler 
and  other  modem  wriieis,  could  not  easjlj  conian  aboie  fiftj  of 
our  middle-sized  trading  vessels  | 

The  l)t^te  of  the  militaiy  art  at  the  same  peiiod  foims  a  pretty 
cur  ous  object  of  inqmiy  The  wai  o!  Thebes,  and  that  ot  Tioy, 
aie  remarkable  e\ents  in  the  age  of  which  we  now  treat,  and  aie, 
tliLiefore,  proper  cntern  bj  which  we  may  foim  a  judgment  of 
the  Slate  ol  that  irt  at  this  lime  in  Greece  The  first  wajs  men- 
Itoned  in  Giecnn  history  deseue  no  paitiiular  attention  ihej 
weie  probibly  htile  eke  tlian  predatory  excuraions  ol  baibarous 
tiibesj  to  raiage  the  lands  and  cany  off  the  flocks  of  their  neigh- 
bois  The  counliy,  in  those  times,  Kis  open  and  defenceless!, 
the  ton ns  a  collection  ol  rude  huts,  incapable  of  resniing  aabault, 
and  iinspciired  bj  any  regular  enclosuie  or  foitificalion  At  the 
time  of  the  siege  of  Thebes,  the  state  of  the  country  nas  ex- 
tiemely  d  iTerent,  as  we  may  judge  fiom  the  piepiniions  of  the 
Aigives,  then  depositions  to  besiege  the  city,  and  the  duiation  of 
ilie  war 

(Edipus  had  two  sons,  Eteocles  ami  Poljmces,  to  whom  jointly 
he  bequeathed  the  sovereigntj  of  Thebes  Instead  of  dividing 
the  kingdom,  they  agreed  to  goiein  it  year  after  year  altematelj 
Ete  cles,  at  the  expnation  ol  his  term,  lefusing  to  lesit^,  Polyni- 
ce-5  sohcited  the  aid  of  Adiastus,  kint;  of  Aigui,  who  espoused  his 
ciuse,  engaged  several  of  ihe  princes  ol  Greece  to  assist  him,  and 
marched  against  the  Thebans  with  a  powerful  army  They 
retreated  befoie  the  enemj  and  betook  themselves  to  their  city, 
ivhirh  Adrastus  immediately  took  measures  for  assailing  This  is 
the  fiist  siege  mentioned  in  the  Grecian  histoij,  whence  we  may 
suppose  that  the  aits  of  aifack,  and  the  connivances  for  defenci , 
would  be  equally  rude  and  unskilful  The  only  object  of  the 
besiegers  was  to  blockade  the  city,  to  pif.vent  the  inhabitanis 
from  making  sallies,  and  cuttine  of}  all  succots  from  the  surround 
ing  country  For  this  purpose  as  they  knew  not  the  art  of  draw- 
ing hnes  of  ci re umvallat ion,  they  formed  a  laige  camp  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  city,  as  a  seciirit)  for  the  baggage  and  provisions 
of  the  aimy,  and  a  letieit  so  foiiifaed  that  ibev  could  defend  them- 
selves in  It,  in  case  of  a  lepulse  and  attack  on  the  part  ol  the  be- 


"  The  ships  of  the  Greeks,  at  the  lime  of  the  war  of  Troy,  had  no  keel,  and 
only  one  mast,  which  Was  lowered  upon  the  deck  wlien  the  ship  was  in  part. 

Goijuet,  vol.  ii,  b.  4,  o.  iv. 

t  l^ie  iarsesl  shipa  mentioned  hj  Homer  are  those  of  the  BceotLang,  uliitli 
••utiediaOnien^lLLS. 
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sieged.  They  then  divided  their  army  into  different  bodies,  each 
of  which  had  the  charge  of  ^sauUing  a  particular  gale  or  entj-y  to 
the  city.  It  does  not  appeitr  that  they  ever  attempted  an  esca- 
lade, or  endeavored  to  effect  a  breach  in  ibe  walls;  but  content- 
ed themselves  with  directing  their  efforts  against  the  gates  alone. 
These  they  endeavored  to  force,  but  were  as  often  beat  back  by 
a  sally  from  the  besieged,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  their  camp, 
where  they  sustain  a  siege  in  their  turn.  In  this  way,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  siege  of  a  large  city  was  protracted  for  years. 
Thebes,  after  a  long  siege,  gave  no  hopes  of  surrender;  both  par- 
lies became  tired  of  tire  war,  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  to  termi- 
nate it  by  a  single  combat  between  the  rival  brothers,  Eteocles  and 
Polyuiees;  an  issue  for  the  quarrels  of  sovereign  princes,  which 
the  humane  reader  of  history  will  often  find  reason  to  wish  had 
been  more  frequently  resorted  to.  The  brothers,  fought  under  the 
walls  of  Thebes,  and  were  both  killed. 

I  cannot  avoid  here  observing,  that  the  ancients  appear  to  have 
entertained,  on  some  points,  Motions  of  morality,  which  to  our 
apprehension  seem  very  extraordinary.  The  conduct  of  Eteocles 
in  defrauding  his  brother  of  his  alternate  right  of  sovereignty,  ad- 
mits, according  to  oivt  notions  of  justice,  of  no  apology.  It  was 
perfidious  in  the  highest  degree.  Yet  the  Greek  poets  wlio  liave 
treated  of  this  story,  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  all  agree 
in  condemning  Polynices,  whom  they  judge  unworthy  of  the 
honors  of  s'^pulture,  for  having  troubled  the  repose  of  his  coun- 
try by  a  war.  Similar  to  this  is  the  judgment  of  the  same  poets 
upon  the  character  of  (Edipus,  who  Is  held  forth  as  an  object  of 
the  just  vengeance  of  the  gods,  and  condemned  for  his  crimes  to 
Tartarus,  because  he  ignorantly  slew  his  father  in  a  justifiable 
quarrel,  and  innocently  married  his  mother,  whom  he  knew  not. 
Such,  likewise,  is  their  opinion  of  the  criminality  of  Orestes,  who 
was  with  difficulty  acquitted  by  the  Areopagus,  and  is  feigned  to 
be  incessantly  tormented  by  the  Furies,  for  having  revenged  on 
his  mother  Clytemnestra  and  her  adulterous  gallant  ^gistiius,  the 
murder  of  his  father  Agamemnon.  It  is  no  apology  to  say,  as 
some  critics  have  done,  that  the  poets  chose  those  subjects  where 
an  innocent  person  is  represented  as  the  victim  of  heavenly  ven- 
geance, because  they  gave  greater  exercise  to  the  emotions  of 
terror  and  pity.  The  poets,  in  reality,  did  not  allow  the  innocence 
of  those  persons;  on  the  contrar)',  they  plainly  condemn  them  as 
guilty,  and  justify  their  punishment. 

The  death  of  Eteocles  and  Poiynices  did  not  terminate  the 
Theban  war.  It  was  renewed  by  Creon,  their  uncle,  who,  after 
a  successful  batde,  having  refused  Adrastus  leave  to  bury  the 
dead,  that  prince  implored  me  aid  of  the  Athenians,  then  governed 
by  Theseus,  who,  lo  avenge  the  cause  of  humanity,  joined  his 
forces  to  those  of  the  Argives,  and  compelled  Creon  to  enter  into 
terms  of  peace.     Some  years  after,  the  war  broke  out  anew  on 
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Hoiner;  whose  work,  though  embellished        1    fi 
in  i[3  great  outlines  be  refused  the  credit     f  1  h        )       Tl 

poet,  it  is  true,  lived,  as  is  generally  supj       d  d  f 

lime  from  the  events  which  he  relates;  169  years  by  the  account 
of  Herodotus;  between  two  and  three  centuries  in  the  opinion  of 
other  writers;  but  by  the  compulation  of  Sir  Isaac  Newion,  his 
bii'th  is  placed. only  28  years  after  the  faking  of  Troy.  But 
allowing  liini  to  have  hved  at  a  co  s  \c  able  n  e  al  of  me  f  on 
the  events  which  he  relates,  it  is  ag  eed  an  on  1  e  anc  en  v  e  s 
tliai  iie  followed  the  relations  of  o  I  e  a  1  o  s  1  ose  vo  1  s  1  o  ! 
now  lost,  were  known  to  the  anc  en  s  a  d  es  ee  ed  of  ffic  ent 
authority.  Several  of  the  principal  eve  &  of  he  1  ojan  ar  a  e 
likewise  aullienticated  by  the  A  nd  1  an  majbles  Tl  e  Cl  o 
ids  of  Paros  fixes  both  the  con  ence  ent  of  tl  e  s  ege  a  d  i 
termination;  the  former  in  the  13  h  yea  of  Me  e  he  s  L  n  f 
Athens,  and  the  latter  in  tlie  22d  year  of  1  e  sa  e  p  n  e  Tl  e 
latter  date  corresponds  to  the  year  1184  B  c  acco  I  g  o  Usl  e 
Chronology,  and  904  b.  c.  according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's, 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  war  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
been  the  rape  of  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  by  Paris,  the  son 
of  Priam,  king  of  Troy;  although  prior  to  that  motive  an  animo- 
sity had  subsisted  between  the  Greeks  and -Trojans  for  many  gen- 
eratinis-  It  isnot  otherwise  probable,  that  a  quarrel  which  inter- 
ested-only Menelaus  and  his  brother  Agamemnon,  siiould  have 
been  readily  espoused  by  all  the  princes  of  Greece,  The  prepara- 
tions for  this  war  are  said  to  liave  occupied  no  less  than  ten  years; 
a  length  of  time  which  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  when  we  consider 
that  this  was  the  first  war  in  which  the  whole  nation  had  engaged. 
We  may  therefore  look  upon  this  enterprise  as  a  proper  test  to 
iddge  of  the  state  of  the  military  art  at  this  period  in  Greece. 
The  time  of  prej»aration  was  employed  in  uniting  the  forces  of 
the  different  princes,  and  in  equipping  a  fleet  to  transport  them 
.mo  Asia.  The  troops,  when  assembled,  amounted,  according  to 
ihe  estimate  of  Thucydides,  to  about  100,000  men.     In  a  general 
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assembly  of  the  States  held  at  Argos,  or  Mycenre,  the  chief  com- 
mand was  conferred  on  Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycenir,  Sicyon, 
and  Corinth;  and  ail  the  princes  of  Greece  engaged  by  oath  to 
range  themselves  under  his  banners,  and  to  furnish  their  contingent 
of  men  and  ships.  The  preparations  ,on  the  part  of  the  Trojans 
were  equally  formidable.  Priam,  whose  territories  were  consid- 
erable, extending  from  ihe  isle  of  Tenedos  to  Upper  Phrygia,  bad 
raised  all  his  power,  and  strengthened  himself  by  the  alliance  of 
many  of  the  princes  of  the  lesser  Asia. 

The  Greeks  embarked  at  Aulis,  opposite  to  Eubcea,  and  landed 
in  Asia,  at  the  promontory  of  Sigosum,  Their  first  operation, 
after  beating  back  the  enemy  who  op))osed  their  landing,  was  to 
form  a  large  camp  at  some  distance  from  the  city.  Tlie  site  of 
Troy  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  at  the  distance  of  four 
or  five  miles  from  the  shore,  at  the  foot  of  that  ridge  of  i  loiin- 
tains  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Ida.  The  camp  was  close 
upon  the  sea-shore  for  the  sake  of  the  ships,  which,  as  usual,  were 
dj-aivn  upon  the  land,  and  enclosed  within  the  ramparts  of  the 
camp  ;  one  line  fronting  the  city  and  the  other  the  sea ;  while 
the  tents  ol  the  troops  filled  the  intermediate  space.  Each  petiy 
nation  or  tribe  of  the  Greeks  had  its  separate  quarter  of  the  camp; 
which  was  fortified  externally  by  a  higb  mound  of  earth,  flanked 
with  wooden  towers.  These  strong  intrenchments  were  necessary 
■to  secure  the  invading  army  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  who 
acted  as  often  as  they  could  upon  the  offensive,  and  frequently 
assaulted  the  camp.  The  fortifications  of  Troy  consisted,  m  like 
manner,  as  is  generally  believed,  of  nothing  more  than  a  sloping 
wall  of  earth,  flanked  with  wooden  towers.  The  Greeks  attempt- 
ed to  draw  no  lines  of  circumvallation,  nor  were  any  of  [hose 
engines  of  war  employed  which  came  afterwards  into  use  in 
regular  sieges-  The  chief  object  of  the  Greeks  diirng  thw  first 
nine  years  of  the  war  was  to  ravage  and  plunder  the  country^ 
thus  cutting  off  the  sources  of  supply — and  attacking  the  Trojans 
whenever  they  made  a  sally  for  the  purpose  of  foraging,  or 
attempted  to  force  the  enemy's  camp.  The  detail  of  the  chief 
events  of  this  war  is  to  be  found  in  Homer,  with  a  copious  embel- 
lishment of  fiction.  The  spirit  of  the  Trojans  forsook  them  upon 
the  death  of  Hector.  The  city  was  taken  soon  after,  either  by 
storm  or  by  surprise;  and  being  set  on  fire  during  the  night,  was 
burnt  to  the  ground,  not  a  vestige  of  its  ruins  existing  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  miserable  Trojans  perished  either  in  the  flames  ot 
by  the  sword  of  the  Greeks,  and  their  empire  and  name  were 
extinguished  for  ever.  About  80  years  after  the  burning  of  Troy,  a 
Grecian  colony  settled  near  to  its  site,  and  the  rest  of  the  kingtJom 
formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Lydians. 

Nothing  can  show  more  deafly  the  rudeness  of  the  military  art, 
at  this  remote  period  of  lime,  than  the  instances  of  those  two 
remarkable  sieges  of  Thebes  and  of  Troy.     An  open  war  was  no- 
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thing  else  ifian  a  series  of  plundering  expeditions.  When  a  city 
was  to  be  attacked,  tlie  country  around  it  was  ravaged,  and  ilie 
inhabilants  reduced,  if  possible,  to  the  necessity  of  a  surrender 
from  the  want  of  provisions.  If  its  resources  were  conslderaiile, 
while  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  same  time  denied  supplies  to 
the  besiegers,  the  enterprise  must  have  been  abandoned,  unless  it 
succeeded  by  a  stratagem,  or  the  city  was  betrayed  by  some  of  its 
inhabitants.  If  at  length  it  was  won,  it  was  never  attempted  to 
preserve  the  conquest  by  a  garrison:  the  advantage  gained  was 
usually  secured  by  burning  the  city  to  the  ground.  As  ihHse 
miliary  expeditions,  seldom  undertaken  at  a  great  distance  from 
home,  were  commonly  made  during  the  spring  and  summer  only, 
the  troops  during  the  winter  remained  at  home  inactive,  and  were 
usually  disbanded.  In  a  long-continued  war  at  a  distance,  as  that 
of  Troy,  the  winter  season  was  spent  in  the  camp,  and  there  was 
a  complete  cessation  of  hostilities.  Diclys  of  Crete  informs  us, 
that  the  Greeks  during  the  winter  exercised  themselves  in  a  variety 
of  games,  which  tended  to  reheve  the  anxiety  of  the  troops,  and 
keep  up  the  martial  spirit.  The  game  of  chess  is  said  to  bavo 
been  invented  by  Palamedes  during  this  tedious  siege. 

Wiih  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  the  troops  in  order  of  battle, 
and  the  various  military  manoeuvres  then  in  use  among  the  Greeks, 
our  ideas  are  extremely  imperfect.  Homer  frequently  mentions 
an  order  of  battle  under  the  term  phalanx,  but  he  gives  us  no 
des(  ription  of  it  We  see,  indeed,  in  one  place,  that  Nestor  places 
the  ca\aliy  oi  the  chariots  in  front,*  the  infantry  in  the  rear,  and 
the  weakest  of  (he  troops  m  the  centie.  In  another  place,  we 
find  the  mfantrj  m  front,  and  the  cavalry  in  the  rear:  this  shows 
that  they  adopted  a  variety  of  arrangement  according  to  clrcum- 
stantes  It  la  quite  impossible  iiom  Homer's  description,  to  have 
any  distinct  idea  of  the  manceuues  of  the  troops  during  an  engage- 
ment He  gives  us  no  plan  ol  attack  we  know  not  whether  the 
aimies  chaiged  in  one  body  or  in  separate  divisions.  We  see  no 
evolutions,  no  rational  moiements  of  the  troops  during  the  action, 
nor  any  mino'uvre  which  shows  conduct  or  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
general  The  chiefs  or  captains  of  the  diffeient  bodies  seem  to 
h  ive  fought  equally  with  the  private  soldiers,  and  to  be  interested 
only  who  should  kill  most  men  Homer's  deiCiiptions  are  all  of 
single  combats,  man  to  man,  long  discourses  and  taunting  re- 
proaches between  the  heroes  ending  in  a  desperate  duel,  wiihout 
any  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  mam  army  It  appeals  fioni 
Homer'i,   accounts  that  the  Gieeks,  in  rushing  on  to   engagement, 
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pre<!erved  a  deep  silence,  wbile  the  Tioians,  like  most  other  bar- 
barous nations,  iitteied  hideous  siiouls  at  the  moment  oi  attack 

How  those  aimips  weie  subsisted  it  is  not  easv  to  sa)  It  is 
ceitain  thit  10  those  times  the  tioops  had  no  regulir  paj  tliey 
served  at  their  own  cliaiges  alone  The  levies  weiemade  by  a 
general  law  obliging  each  family  to  furnish  a  soldiPt,  undei  a  cer- 
tain penally  The  only  recompense  fot  the  service  of  individuals 
was  their  tated  share  of  the  booty,  for  none  were  allowed  to 
plundei  for  ihemselves  eveiy  thins;  nas  brought  into  a  commoo 
stock,  and  the  division  wis  made  by  the  chiels,  who  had  a  hrger 
propoition  for  iheir  share 

The  ai  ms  of  the  troops  were  of  different  kinds  Their  oflensive 
weapons  weie  the  sword  slung  from  the  shoulder,  the  bow  and 
ariows,  the  javelin  oi  short  miisile  ^ppai,  the  club,  the  hatchet, 
and  the  s!ing  Their  weapons  of  defence  weie  an  enormous 
shield  which  defended  almost  the  whole  bodj ,  made  of  ihm  meial, 
and  covered  with  the  hide  of  some  animal ,  an  helmet  ol  biiss  or 
coppei  ,  and  a  cuirass  and  buskins,  with  coverings  for  tlie  thighs, 
of  tlie  sime  metal  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  iion,  though 
known  befoie  tSui  period,  was  a  nre  metal,  and  accounted  oi  high 
value  Achilles  proposed  a  ball  of  iion  as  one  of  the  piizes  in 
the  funeral  games  which  he  celebrated  in  honor  oi  Patrorl  is  *  It 
was  not  used  in  the  fabrication  of  weapons  of  war  These  were 
formed  of  copper  haidened  by  an  admi-itoie  of  (in  ,  and  even  in 
much  later  periods  (he  Romin  swords  were  of  the  same  compound 
metal 

On  this  subject,  the  stale  ol  the  militarj  art  at  ihis  period  imong 
the  Greeks,  the  President  Goguet  has,  iii  vol.  u.,  book  v.,  ch,  iii., 
of  his  Origin  of  Laws,  &c.,  collected  a  great  mass  of  curious  in- 
formation, to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  ray  readers.  From  all 
that  can  be  gathered  on  the  subject  it  appears  that  this  art  was 
yet  extremely  rude.  But  practice,  which  matures  all  arts,  very 
soon  reduced  this  into  a  system;  and  the  Greeks,  in  a  very  eai'ly 
period  of  their  history,  seem  to  have  become  greater  proficients  in 
war  than  any  of  the  civilized  nations. 

About  80  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  began  the  war  of  the 
IleraclidEB.  Perseus,  the  founder  of  Mycenje,  left  the  crown  lo 
his  son  Electryon.  Amphitryon,  the  grandson  of  Perseus,  by 
Aiceus,  married  Alcraena,  the  daughter  of  Electryon,  and  tlms 
founded  a  double  title  of  succession  to  that  sovereignty;  but  hav- 
ing involuntarily  killed  his  father-in-law,  he  was  ohiiged  to  fly  his 
country,  while  the  sceptre  was  seized  by  his  uncle  Sihenelus,  ihe 
brother  of  Electryon.  By  tliis  act  of  usurpation,  Hercules,  the 
son  of  Amphitryon  and  Alcraena,  was  excluded  from  tlie  throne 
of  Mycenffi.     Eurystheus,  tlie  son   and   successor  of  Sllieuelus, 
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endeaioied  to  destroy  Heicules,  by  exposing  him  to  numberless 
ppiilous  enterpiises,  and  continuing  ofiei wards  his  persecuiiun 
agam-:t  his  childien,  made  war  agamat  the  Aiheniaos,  who  pro- 
tected (hem ,  but  he  was  defeated  and  slam  Thia  event  opened 
llie  Peloponnesus  to  the  Heiaclids,  oi  descendants  ot  Heicules, 
wlio  weie  m  the  nam  of  subduing  the  countr}  when  they  woie 
mfluenced  hy  the  weakest  super'^tHion  They  letreated  upon  the 
response  ol  an  oracle,  which  deciaied  that  their  absence  was  llie 
only  means  of  rehe^ing  Greece  hom  the  ravage-,  of  a  'pestilence 
Thyllus,  thp  son  ol  Heicules,  deceived  by  some  ambiguous  e\- 
pressions  of  the  oracle,  returned  after  three  years,  and  was  killed 
in  a  single  combat,  by  which  be  chose  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
contendint;  pailies  It  was  on  his  death  agieed  that  the  Hera- 
clidfe  should  not  foi  50,  oz,  as  otbeia  say,  100  years,  return  to 
Peloponnesus 

That  term  being  expired,  Cresphontes  and  Aristodemiis,  the 
descendants  of  Hercules,  b}  Hyllus,  returned,  and  found  Tesa- 
nienes    !  f  0  estps,  possessed  of  the  kmgdoms  ol  Aigos. 

Slyce  a;    a  d  L      dienon       They  oveicame  this  prince,  and  took 
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t  the  Athenians,  had  been 
p       ded  they  did  not  kill  Codrus, 
k  on  the  Athenian  territory, 
p         'e  (be  life  of  die  sovereign; 
1  d  1    rned  the  Importance  of  the 
h        Iff     his  countiy  ; — he  disguised 
p    p      ly  quarrelling  with  a  soldier  of 
1     d     M     wished.     The  Heraclids, 
f  1     retired,  not  daring  to  fight 

and  Nl      ,  the  sons  of  Codrus,  dis- 
h  but  (he    Adienians,  though 

ry    f  C  d  us,  and  honoring  his  blood 
1  y      Tl   y  d       mined  to  establish  a 


cracy,  but  from  respect  to  their  last  prince,  they  conferred  oa  bis 
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son,  Medon,  tbe  office  of  first  magistrate,  under  the  title  of  archon, 
or  tiie  coinmanciGr,  This  is  the  comtnenceraent  of  the  Athenian 
Republic,  about  1068  b.  c.  Of  its  political  structure  we  shall 
afterwards  pariicuiarly  treat. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Greeks,  weak  as  they  were,  began 
to  form  distant  coloDiea.  Perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  s^,  that  it 
was  this  Fery  weakness,  and  the  oppression  which  they  suffered  at 
borne,  that  forced  many  of  them  to  abaodon  their  country,  and  to. 
seek  refuse  in  other  lands.  A  wandering  people  who  have  but 
lately  become  stationary,  or  a  nation  partly  composed  of  foreigners, 
ingraftiiK;  themselves  on  the  ancient  inhabitants,  have  not  tliat 
affection  for  a  natal  soil  which  is  so  strongly  felt  by  an  indigenous 
people  who  have  for  a  long  period  of  time  peaceably  inhabited  a 
civilized  country.  Recently  brought  under  control,  and  impatient 
of  oppression  from  the  remembrance  of  their  former  freedom,  the 
least  attempt  to  straighten  the  chain  which  confines  them,  disposes 
them  immediately  to  shake  it  off.  If  too  weak  at  once  to  break 
their  fetters,  they  withdraw  themselves  from  their  bondage,  and 
relinquish  ail  connection  with  a  government  to  which  they  do  not 
inchne  to  submit. 

Such  was  the  case  at  this  time  with  many  of  the  Grecian  states. 
The  oppression  they  suffered  from  the  tyranny  of  their  de.,rots, 
and  the  miseries  of  continual  war,  either  with  their  neighbors  or 
between  their  domestic  factions,  forced  great  multitudes  in  despair 
to  abandon  their  country,  and  lo  transport  themselves  to  the'  neigh- 
boring continent  of  Asia,  which  the  Trojan  war  had  laid  open  to 
them.  A  large  body  of  the  jEolians  from  Peloponnesus  landed 
in  the  opposite  country  and  founded  twelve  cities,  of  which  Smyrna 
was  the  most  considerable.  Niieus,  the  son  of  Codrus,  probably 
impatient  of  submission  where  he  thought  he  had  an  equal  title  to- 
rule,  carried  over  into  Asia  a  large  body  of  the  disaffected  Athe- 
nians, reinforced  by  some  lonians  from  the  Peloponnesus;  and  be, 
too,  founded  twelvb  cities,  of  which  the  most  considerable  were 
Ephesus,  Miletus,  Colophon,  and  Clazomene,  This  territory,  iu 
comphment  to  his  associates  from  Peloponnesus,  he  termed  Ionia, 
tiie  name  of  their  original  country.  War,  therefore,  and  domestic 
oppressions,  gave  rise  to  many  of  the  Grecian  colonies,  which 
afterwards  came  to  be  great  and  powerful  states.  Other  colonies, 
however,  liada  different  origin.  In  the  more  advanced  and  flour- 
ishing periods  of  the  mother  country,  the  narrow  territory  possessed 
by  each  of  the  states,  and  the  increased  population,  compelled 
them  to  send  off  the  inhabiianis  in  quest  of  new  settlements.  Thus 
the  Dorians  sent  off  colonies  to'  Italy  and  Sicily,  which  founded 
tlie  cities  of  Tarentum  aud  Locri  in  the  former;  and  in  the  latter, 
Syracuse  and  ^grige.ntum.  Colonies  afterwards,  of  the  same 
people,  betook  themselves  to  the  islands  of  Crete,  Rhodes,  and 
Cos;  and  others  passing  into  Asia,  where  many  of  their  country- 
men where  already  established*  founded  //oZicamassMS,   C'tddm, 
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and  several  other  cities.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  Ills  "Wealth  of 
NationSj"  in  treating  this  subjcLt  of  tlie  Greek  'colonization,  lias 
jiisdy  remarlied  that  with  regard  to  these  new  settlements,  tlie 
mother  city,  though  she  considered  the  colony  as  a  child  at  all 
times  entitled  to  great  favor  and  assistance,  and  owing  in  retui'n 
much  gratitude  and  respect,  yet  viewed  it  as  an  emancijjated  child, 
over  whom  she  pretended  to  claim  no  direct  authority  or  jurisdic-  ■ 
tion.  The  colony  settled  its  own  form  of  government,  enacted  its 
own  laws,  and  made  peace  or  war  with  its  neighbors  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  which  had  do  occasion  to  wail  Tor  the  consent  or 
sanction  of  the  mother  city. 

Those  colonies  which  Greece  sent  abroad  in  her  more  advanced 
periods,  from  an  excessive  increase  of  population,  were  observed 
to  make  a  most  rapid  progress*  and  soon  become  great  and  flour- 
ishing states.  Dr.  Smith  has  accounted  for  this  fact  with  his  usual 
sazsary;  and  I  make  no  scruple  to  adopt  his  observations. 

"  The  colony  of  a  civilized  nation  which  takes  possession  either 
of  a  waste  country,  or  of  one  so  thinly  inhabited  that  the  natives 
easily  give  place  to  the  new  settlers,  advances  more  rapidly  to 
wealth  and  greatness  than  any  other  human  society.  The  colonists 
carry  out  with  them  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  of  other  useful 
arts,  superior  to  what  can  grow  up  of  its  own  accord  in  the  course 
of  many  centuries  among  savage  and  barbarous  nations.  They 
carry  out  with  them,  too,  the  habit  of  subordination,  some  notion 
of  regular  government  which  takes  place  in  their  own  country,  of 
tlie  system  of  laws  which  support  it,  and  of  a  regular  administra- 
tion of  justice;  and  they  naturally  establish  something  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  new  settlement.  But  among  savage  and  barbarous 
nations,  the  natural  progress  of  law  and  government  is  still  slower 
than  the  natural  progress  of  arts,  after  law  and  government  liave 
been  so  far  established  as  is  necessary  for  their  protection. 

"  The  progress  of  many  of  the  ancient  Greek  colonies  towards 
refinement,  wealth,  and  greatness,  seems  accordingly  to  have  been 
extremely  rapid.  In  ihe_  course  of  a  century  or  two,  several  of 
them  appear  to  have  rivalled  and  even  to  have  surpas'ied  their 
paren  ThS  dAgti  SlyT  n 

and  L         n  I   ly   Epl         and  Ml  AM  pp        o 

have  b  I  ql  yfl  f  nGe 

Though  p  h  bl  I  }      -ill    h  i      fi 

ment,  ]l][lypyadlg  I         b  1 

vated         ari  11  b  i         d        1    lly  h 

in  any  pa  t  ol  tl  e  other  country.  The  schools  of  the  two  oldest 
Greek  pi  losophers  those  of  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  were  estab- 
lished t  s  renarkable,  not  in  ancient  Greece,  hut  in  Miletus  and 
Crotona  the  forn  er  an  Asiatic,  the  latter  an  Italian  colony.  All 
those  colo  es  I  ad  established  themselves  in  countries  inhabited  by 
savage  aid  larbaro  s  nations,  who  easily  gave  place  to  the  new 
selllers      Thus  they  had  as  much  land  as  they  chose,  a  benign 
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climate,  and  a  ferlile  soil;  for  these  circumstances  must  have 
dedicated  ilie  choice  of  their  place  of  esiablishmetit.  They  were 
independent  of  their  moUier  country,  and  at  hberty  to  conduct 
themselves  in  any  way  they  should  judge  most  suitabh'  to  their 
interest."  It  was  no  wonder  they  should  soon  become  great  and 
powerful  states. 

Meantime,  the  parent  country  owed,  perhaps,  some  of  its  great- 
est political  revolutions  to  its  first  colonies.  The  Greeks  who 
remained  at  home,  natui-ally  envious  of  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity which  they  saw  their  countrymen  enjoy  in  their  new  estab- 
lisbmenis,  began  to  aspire  at  the  same  freedom  of  constitution. 
An  ardent  passion  for  liberty  soon  became  the  ruling  passion  of 
the  Greeks.  Thebes  and  Athens,  we  have  already  remarked, 
were  the  first  states  which  threw  off  the  regal  government,  and 
substituted  in  its  place  the  republican.  Other  states  soon  followed 
their  example,  and  eitiier  entirely  expelled  their  tyrannical  gov- 
ernors, or  so  circumscribed  their  authority  as  to  reduce  them  to 
the  funttion  of  the  principal  magistrate  of  a  democracy.* 

A  new  road  was  now  open  to  ambition;  for  it  is  the  quality  of 
Uie  republican  form  of  government  to  generate  and  keep  alive  that 
passion  in  all  the  members  of  the  state:  and  hence,  of  all  forms  of 
government,  it  is  necessarily  tiie  most  turbulent.  But  iliese  repub- 
lics, thus  newly  formed,  could  not  subsist  by  the  ancient  and  very 
imperfect  systems  of  laws  by  which  they  had  been  formerly  gov- 
erned; for  these  laws,  framed  in  the, spirit  of  despotism,  and  owing 
their  obligation  solely  to  the  strong  hand  which  carried  them  into 
execution,  fell  of  necessity  along  with  the  power  which  flamed 
and  enforced  thsm.  Tlie  infant  republics  of  Greece  demanded, 
therefore,  new  laws;  and  it  was  oecessary  that  some  enUghtened' 
citizen  should  arise,  who  had  discernment  to  perceive  what  system 
of  laws  was  best  adapted  to  the  genius  and  character  of  his  native 
state,  who  had  abilities  to  compile  and  digest  such  a  system,  and 
sufficient  weight  and  influence  with  bis  countrymen  to  recommend 
and  carry  it  into  execution.  Such  men  were  the  Spartan  Lycur- 
gus  and  llie  Athenian  Solon. 


*  Tlie  word    Tvgam 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


The  Rbhiblio  of  LiOEcmoN  —  Origin  —  Divided  Sovereignty  —  Brown  B 
Theory  of  the  Spartan  Constiludon  examined — Reform  of  Lycurgna — Senate 
— Limitation  of  tlie  Kingly  Power— Regulation  of  Mann ei-a— Equal  ParUOnn 
of  Land  among  all  the  Citiwns— Iron  Money— Arts  proliibiled  and  confined 
to  Slaves- Public  Tables— Education— Defects  of  Hie  Svslem  of  Lycurgus 
— Its  effects  on  Mannera — Theft  authorized — Cruelty — Idleness — Creation  of 
the  Ephorl. 

The  territory  of  LacedKmon,  or  Laconia,  of  which  Sparta,  situated 
on  the  Eurotas,  was  the  chief  city,  forms  the  south-east  corner  of 
Peloponnesus;  having  Argos  and  Arcadia  on  the  north,  Messene 
on  the  west,  the  JWare  internum,  or  Mediterranean,  on  the  south, 
and  the  bay  of  Argos  on  the  ^gean  Sea  to  the  east.  The  whole 
territory,  bounded  by  a  natural  barrier  of  mountains,  did  not  ex- 
ceed fifty  miles  in  its  largest  diameter,  but  was  extremely  popu- 
lous, containing  many  considerable  toWns  and  excellent  sea-)iorts. 
Sparta  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  prince  of  die  name  of  Lace- 
dtemon,  who  reigned  there  in  die  lime  of  Crotonus,  king  of  Argos, 
and  Amphitryon  of  Athens,  303  years  before  the  destRiction  of 
Troy,  and  711  before' the  first  Olympiad,  At  the  ume  of  the 
siege  of  Troy,  Menelaus  was  tlie  sovereign  of  Lacedcemon,  whose 
wife  Helen,  carried  off  by  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  was  the  cause 
of  the  war. 

Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  and  nephew  of  Menelaus,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  sovereignty  of  Lacedaimon  in  right  of  his  mother 
Clytemnestra,  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus.  The  united  kingdoms 
of  Argos,  MyceuEE,  and  Lacedtemon  were  possessed  by  his  son 
Tesamenes,  who,  being  expelled  and  dethroned,  as  we  have  seen, 
Dy  the  Heraclidie,  they  made  a  partition  of  his  states,  assigning 
Laconia  to  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  two  sons  of  Aristndemus. 
The  brothers  did  not  divide  the  kingdom,  but  governed  jointly 
with  equal  power,  as  the  Roman  consuls;  and  such  continued  lo 
DO  the  form  of  the  Spartan  sovereignty  during  a  succession  of 
thirty  princes  of  the  line  of  Eurysthenes,  and  twenty-seven  of  the 
race  of  Procles.  The  celebrated  Lycurgiis  was  the  son  of  Poly- 
dectes,  the  sixth  prince  in  a  direct  descent  from  Procles.  Of  the 
great  political  revolution,  operated  by  this  eminent  Jegislator,  we 
shall  immediately  proceed  to  give  some  account,  after  a  previous 
examination  of  a  new  theory  of  the  Spartan  government,  whicli, 
though  extremely  ingenious,  rests  on  no  basis  of  Jiistorical  e  ' ' 
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It  is  in  general  a  very  just  opiolon  that  political  establishments 
and  forms  of  governineat  have  owed  their  origin  not  so  much  to 
the  genius  and  eiforis  of  any  individual  lawgiver  or  politician,  as 
to  a  naiural  progress  ia  the  condition  of  men,  and-  the  state  of 
society  in  which  they  arose:  but  this  observation,  in  general  true, 
IS  not  universally  so.  It  is  as  fallacious  a  position  to  assert  that 
no  political  establishment  has  been  the  result  of  the  genius  of  a 
single  man,  as  to  affirm  that  all  have  had  that  origin.  It  is  too 
much  the  prevailing  passion  with  speculative  politicians  to  reduce 
every  thing  to  general  principles.  Man,  say  they,  is  every  where 
the  same  animal;  and  will,  placed  in  similar  situations,  always 
exhibit   a  similar  appearance.     His  manners,  his  habits,  his  im- 

Jirovenients,  the  government  under  which  he  lives,  the  municipal 
aws  by  which  he  is  regulated,  arise  naturaOy  from  that  situation 
in  which  we  find  him,  and  all  is  the  result  of  a  few  general  laws 
of  nature  which  operate  equally  upon  the  whole  of  the  humaa 
kind.  I  very  much  fear  that  this  fondness  for  generalizing  has 
been  prejudicial  both  to  sound  philosophy  and  to  historic  truth,  by 
making  fact  bend  to  system.  I 'am  afraid  that  those  who  have 
flattered  themselves  with  possessing  that  penetration  of  intellect 
which  can  develop  the  simple  but  hidden  laws  which  regulate 
human  nature,  have  forgotten  that  it  is  the  knowledge  of  facts 
alone  that  must  lead  to  the  discovery  of  those  laws;  and  that  to 
know  for  certain  whether  ive  possess  those  necessary  facts,  we 
must  have  attained  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  history  'of  the 
whole  species.  The  philosopher,  who  antecedently  to,  tliis  exten- 
sive knowledge  should,  from  a  partial  view  of  a  single  nation  or 
'race  of  men,  or  even  from  the  best  details  which  history  can  furnish, 
think  himself  qualified  to  lay  down  the  laws  of  the  species,  may 
have  the  ability  to  make  a  very  beautiful  hypothesis,  which,  after 
all,  may  be  as  distant  from  the  truth  as  an  Utopian  romance. 

These  reflections  have  occurred  on  considering  a  theory  with 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  Sparta,  which  was  first  started  by  an 
ingenious  writer.  Dr.  Brown,  m  his  Essay  on  Civil  Liberty;  and 
as  it  pleases  the  imagination  by  its  ingenuity,  it  has  obtained  of  late 
a  pretty  general  currency.  It  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Lcgaa 
in  a  small  tract  entitled  "The  Philosophy  of  History,"  and  has 
thence  been  ingrafted  into  a- larger  work,  probably  written  by  the 
same  author,  though  under  a  different  name.* 

The  theory  to  which  I  allude,  proceeding  upon  this  principle, 
that  all  political  establishments  result  naturally  from  the  state  ol" 
society  in  which  they  arise,  gives  the  following  ingenious  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Spartan  government,  and  solution  of  all  ttiose 
singiilar  phenomena  which  it  exhibited. 

The  army  of  the  Heracllds,  when  they  came  to  recover  the 
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dominioii  of  their  ancestors,  was  composed  of  Dorians  from  Tbes- 
saly,  the  most  harharous  of  all  the  Greek  tribes.  The  Achreaiis, 
the  aacient  inhabitants  of  Laconia,  were  compelled  to  seek  new 
habitalions,  while  the  barbarians  of  Thessaly  took  possession  of 
their  countrj-.  Of  all  the  nations  wbich  are  the  subject  of  history, 
this  people,  it  is  said,  bore  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  rude 
Americans.  An  Anaerican  tjibe,  where  a  chief  presides,  where 
the  council  of  the  aged  deliberate,  and  the  assembJy  of  the  people 
give  then  voice,  is  on  the  eve  of  such  a  political  estabiishment  as 
the  Spartan  constitution.  The  Dorians,  or  Thessalians,  settled  in 
Laced^mon,  manifested  the  same  manners  with  all  other  nations 
in  a  barbarous  state.  Lycurgus  did  no  more  than  arrest  ihem  in 
that  stale  by  forming  their  usages  into  laws.  He  checked  them 
at  once  in  the  first  stage  of  improvement;  he  put  forth  a  bold 
hand  to  that  spring  which  is  in  society,  and  stopped  its  motion. 

It  remains  now  to  inquire  whether  this  ingenious  theory  is  con- 
sistent with  historic  truth.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  die  first  ]ilace, 
.that  the  Dorians,  thus  represented  as  one  of  the  most  barbarous 
of  the  Greek  nations,  were  in  "no  period  of  history  described  as 
possessing  that  character.  From  the  nature  of  their  countiy,  they 
were  in  ancient  times  a  pastoral  people,  whose  chief  occupation 
was  the  care  of  their  flocks  and  herds;  and  hence  the  Doric  char- 
acter in  poetry  and  music  is  synonymous  with  the  pastoral.  But 
the  Dorians  inhabiting  the  centre  of  Greece  adjoining  to  Attica, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Delphos,  were  probably  among 
the  most  early  refined  of  the  Grecian  tribes.  They  were  among 
the  first  who,  from  an  excessive  population,  sent  forth  distant 
colonies;  and,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  ilie  mother  state  from  her 
children,  we  should  estimate  their  civilization  at  that  period  to  be 
remarkahle;  since  their  colonies  Syracuse  and  Agrigentuni,  Ta- 
rentum  and  Locri,  were  within  a  short  period  of  their  founda- 
tion among  the  most  polished  and  luxurious  of  the  slates  of 
antiquity. 

But  in  reality  we  have  no  sufficient  authority  for  tliis  alleged 
fact,  that  the  Dorians,  or  any  other  people,  expelled  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Laconia,  and  took  possession  of  their  country. 
That  the  HeraclidiC,  after  a  tedious  war,  at  length  recovered  the 
dominions  of  their  ancestors,  is  a  fact  upon  which  all  antiquity  is 
agreed;  hut  that  they  used  the  absurd  and  unnatural  policy  of 
extirpating  their  own  natural  subjects,  and  planting  a  race  of 
strangers  in  their  stead,  is  an  assertion  which  is  not  easily  to  be 
credited.  A  single  oration  of  Isocrates  is  quoted  as  countenancing 
this  alleged  fact.  Addressing  the  Laced eemonians,  he  says,  "  Ve 
were  origiually  Dorians;"  and  in  another  passage  he  says  that  th" 
Dorians  M;reed  to  follow  the  Heraclida;  on  condition  of  getting  a 
share  of  the  coriqoered  lands.  Oti  this  slender  authority  rests  the 
supposed  fact,  that  the  Dorians  got  the  whole  of  this  territory  by 
the  extirpation  of  its  former  inhabitants.     An  incidental  passage  ia 
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the  speech  of  a  r.iotoricran,  referring  lo  an  event  which  nrnst  hare 
happenpcl  near  800  yems  before  his  lime,  ib  thus  (he  only  warrant 
for  a  fact  which  in  itself  is  contrary  to  all  jirobabilily. 

And  here  the  question  may  be  put,  whence  has  it  happened 
that  this  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  Spartan  constitution  should  have 
escaped  all  the  politicians  of  antiriuity— all  those  ingenious  and 
accurate  writers  who  have  been  at  tlie  utmost  pams  to  delineate 
the  origin  and  nature  of  this  extraordinary  system  of  government— 
tliat  those  great  geniuses  of  antiquity  who  hved  so  much  neaier  to 
the  times  of  which  they  treated — who  had  all  the  information  we 
have,  and  unquestionably  a  great  deal  more  that  we  have  lost — ■ 
should  not  have  had  the  sagacity  to  develope  this  veiy  simple  idea 
of  the  rise  of  this  extraordinary  constitution?  How  it  has  hap- 
pened that  Xenophon,  Plutarch,  Aristotle,  Plato,  Polybius,  should, 
after  all  their  researches  on  the  subject,  never  have  once  stumbled 
upon  a  truth  of  such  ohvious  discovery; — that  all  those  writers 
should  have  joined  in  the  highest  encomiums  of  the  extraordinary 
political  ability  of  Lycurgus  in  effecting  so  singular  and  so  violent 
a  change  in  ihe  consthutinn  of  his  country  and  manners  of  his 
people ; — and  that  it  should  now  be  discovered,  at  the  distance  of 
above  2GO0  years,  that  this  legislator,  so  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
made  no  change  whatever,  and  had  no  other  merit  than  that  of 
fixing  by  laws  the  manners  of  his  countiymen  in  the  rude  state  in 
which  lie  found  them. 

Xeonphon,  in  his  treatise  on  llie  LacediEmonian  polity,  enlarges 
on  the  most  extraordinaiy  genius  of  Lycurgus,  who  could  devise 
a  system  so  opposite  to  that  of  all  other  establishments,  and  is 
continually  advening  to  the  contrariety  between  the  laws  which 
he  established,  and  those  which  pievailed  in  ihe  neighboring 
states. 

Plutarch  =oys,  that  Lycurgus,  on  retuniing  after  an  absence  of 
many  years,  which  he  had  spent  in  Crete,  in  Egypt,  in  Africa,  in 
Spain,  and  in  Asia,  in  conference  with  the  learned  men  of  all  those 
ind  in  the  study  of  their  laws  and  governments,  con- 
great  design  of  entirely  new  modelling  the  laws  and 
n  of  his  country,  then  in  the  utmost  disorder  and  imper- 
fection. He  mentions  particularlj-  that  the  separation  of  the 
military  profession  from  that  of  the  mechanical  arts  was  what 
Lycurgus  most  admired  in  Egypt,  and  thence  he  intioduced  the 
same  regulation  among  his  own  countiymen  at  his  return.  He 
saw,  says  Plutarch,  that  "partial  amendments  wbuld  he  like  a 
mild  and  getille  medicine  in  a  mortal  disease ;  that  the  cure  must 
be  made  hy  cutting  off  at  once  every  principle  of  ancient  corrup- 
tion, and  thus  giving  the  body  politic  a  new,  vigorous,  and  healthy 
coostilulion."  The  same  author  informs  us,  that  she  execution  of 
this  design  was  attended,  as  might  have  been  expected,  with  the 
greatest  difficully,  and  relates  a  particular  circumstance  which 
Strongly  proves  it :  the  regulation  of  ihe  diet  of  the  citizens  excited 
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such  comraolion,  that  ihe  lawgiver  in  a  popular  tumult  had  one  of 
his  eyes  beaten  out. 

Such  are  the  ideas  of  two  of  the  ablest  politicians  of  antiquity, 
who  have  written  professedly  of  the  Spartan  constitutiuii  atid 
government.  We  have  no  hint  from  them  of  this  ingenious 
theory,  of  fixing  the  manners  of  barbarians,  or  stopping  the  sjiring 
of  society.  Do  we  find  any  thing  of  this  notion  in  Plato?  Not 
a  word:  every  thing,  on  the  contrary,  which  marks  an  extraor- 
dinary change  effected  by  Lycurgus  ;  which  intimates  the  diffi- 
culties he  met  with,  and  the  force  of  genius  by  which  he  sur- 
mounted.-them,  "  He  appeared,"  says  Plato,  "  like  a  god  amon^ 
men."  He  realized  and  actually  executed  what  the  gieatesi  phi- 
losophers have  scarcely  dared  to  imagine  :  to  raise  men  above 
the  passion  of  interest,  above  pain,  above  pleasuie;  to  extinguish 
in  them  the  strongest  propensities  of  nature,  and  to  fJl  their  whole 
souls  with  the  Jove  of  glory  and  of  iheir  country. 

Do  we  find  any  trace  of  these  modern  ideas  in  Herodotus,  in 
Aristotle,  in  Polybius?  Nothing  that  approaches  to  ihem.  They 
all  breathe  the  same  sentiments ;  they  all  paint  the  wonderful 
change  operated  by  Lycurgus,  the  extraordinary  genius  of  that 
politician  and  lawgiver.  But  the  modern  iheorisls  have  discovered 
in  the  ancient  governmenfs  principles  and  political  springs  wiiich 
lay  concealed  from  those  who  framed  and  those  who  lived  under 
them.  They  have  traced  the  principles  of  the  Spartan  constitu- 
tion among  every  barbarous  people  :  their  government  and  laws 
aftiong  the  savages  in  America  ;  and  the  singular  manners  and 
more  singular  institutions  which  distingnishei)  the  Spartans  from 
all  the  i'est  of  Greece,  among  the  tribes  of  savages  who  wander  in 
the  woods,  and  live  in  a  state  of  nature. 

If  the  laws  of  Sparta  have  this  resemblance  to  the  institutions 
of  all  barbarous  nations,  I  would  ask  among  what  barbarous  people 
do  we  find  such  institutions  as  the  following,  or  any  thing  in  tiieir 
manners  analogous  to  them?  Children  at  Sparta  were  not  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  individual  parents,  but  to  the  slate. 
After  the  performance  of  the  first  maternal  duties,  the  youth  were 
educated  at  the  charge  of  the  public  ;  and  every  citizen  had  as 
much  authority  over  his  neighbor's  children  as  over  his  own. 
Slaves,  in  the  same  manner,  were,  at  Sparia,  a  species  of  common 
property  ;  every  man  might  make  use  of  his  neighbor's  slaves  ; 
and  hunt,  as  Xenophon  informs  us,  not  only  with  his  neighbor's 
servants,  but  with  his  dogs  and  horses.  Among  nations  in  their 
rudest  state,  as  the  wild  Americans,  we  know  that  the  condition  of 
children  is,  that  they  are  subjected  to  the  absolute  wU!  and  disposal 
of  the  father :  the  community  or  tribe  has  no  more  concern  wilh 
the  children  of  the  individual,  than  they  have  with  his  bow  or  liis 
hatchet,  or  the  prey  that  he  has  taken;  or  slain  with  his  arrows, 

A  communion  of  property,  such  as  that  we  iiave  mefiiioned,  is 
totally  adverse  to  the  manners  of  a  savage  people,  whose  cliarac- 
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geneidl  prevalence  of  ihe  spiiit  of  systematizing,  which  is  l.uttful 
to  iiHprovenient  in  most  sciences,  and  is  particularly  dangerous  in 
matters  of  history,  seemed  to  make  it  necessary  that  this  remark- 
able example  should  meet  widi  particular  examioatiob.  I  pro- 
roL.  I.  13 
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cped  now  to  a  short  delineation  of  the  constitution  of  Sparta,  ano 
shaU  consider  its  great  legislatoi  in  that  point  of  \  letv  tn  » hi(  h  his 
charactei  has  been  regaided  by  all  antiquity 

The  return  of  die  HerachdK,  as  we  ha\e  seen,  gate  two  hings 
to  LacedKiiion  In  the  partition  of  then  conquests,  Sparta  fell  to 
tjie  sbaie  of  Eurysthenes  and  Piocles,  the  sons  of  Aiistodemus, 
ulio  agieed  to  a  joint  dominion,  which  should  descend  in  the 
same  mannei  to  their  posterity  The  sovereignty,  split  into  tivo 
branches,  remained  thus  divided  for  about  90O  years  The  earlier 
periods  of  this  goteinment  were,  fiom  thar  cause,  as  might  have 
been  e\pected,  most  disoi  derly  and  turaultuoiis  While  each  ruler 
acliooH lodged  no  other  law  than  his  own  wdl,  to  which  he  found 
a  fiequent  opposition  from  the  equally  arbitiaty  wiU  of  another,  it 
IS  easy  to  imagine  tvhat  must  have  been  the  conditioo  of  the 
subject,  and  what  the  weakness  and  disorder  of  the  kingdom 

In  tills  nusetable  state  of  anarchy,  Ljcuigus  succeeded  to  one 

branch  of  die  throne,  by  the  deadi  of  his  brother  Poljdectes,  but 
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lay  be  supposed,  to  ihe  pui  pose,  dec)     d  L}  1     !       U 

and  favorite  of  the  gods;  and  prockiraed       S|at        I      f        h  n 
she  should  derive  the  most  perfect  govern  1 

Armed  with  this  liearenly  sanction,  Ly      ^      b  Idly  p    p      d 
his  system.     Tbe  former  constitution,    f      d  d    1 

was  an  unnatural  mixture  of  an  hei'edita  j  d     d  d  1  j        d 

d  disorderly  demorracy.     Between  these  d   g  p  1 

was  110  clearly  defined  partition  of  autlio    y  j  d 

power  to   preserve  the   balance.     To  s  |  ply    1  I 

first  aim  of  Lycurgns,      He  created  a  se  1  f  y 

eight  members,   whose  function   was,  a         n         1  1     o 
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trtun  them  up  to  that  species  of  heroism,  and  the  practice  of  the 
severer  virtues,  which  so  strongly  marked  the  Spartan  character. 
They  were  taught  to  despise  equally  danger  and  pain.  To  shrink 
under  the  stroke  of  punishment  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  having 
that  punishment  redoubled.  Their  very  sports  and  amusements 
were  such  as  are  fitted  to  promote  a  strength  of  constitution,  and 
vigor  and  agility  of  body.  The  athletic  exercises  were  prescribed 
alike  for  both  sexes;  as  the  bodily  vigor  of  the  mother  is  essential 
to  that  of  her  offspring.  To  run,  to  swim,  to  wrestle,  to  hunt, 
were  the  constant  exercise  of  the  youth.  With  regard  to  the 
culture  of  the  mind,  the  Spartan  discipline  admitted  none  of  those 
studies  which  tend  to  refine  or  embellish  the,  understanding.  But 
the  duties  of  religion,  th.'  inviolable  bond  of  a  promise,  the  sacred 
obligation  of  an  oath,  the  respect  due  to  parents,  the  reverence  for 
old  age,  the  strictest  obedience  to  the  laws;  and  above  all,  die 
love  of  their  country,  the  nubie  flame  of  patriotism,  were  early  and 
assiduously  inculcated.  In  impressing  on  the  mind  these  most 
important  lessons,  ihe  great  duties  of  morality,  and  instructing  the 
youth  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  tlieir  country,  the  utmost 
attention  was  deservedly  bestowed. 

An  acquaintance  (vith  the  laws  was  a  most  materia!  object  in 
the  education  of  all  die  citizens.  Lycurgns  did  not  permit  his 
laws  to  be  written.  They  were  few  and  simple;  and  were 
impressed  on  the  memory  of  the  youth  by  their  parents  and 
masters,  continually  renewed  in  their  minds  by  the  conversation 
of  iheir  elders,  and  most  effectually  enforced  by  the  daily  practice 
of  their  lives. 

Thus  the  reproach  which  some  authors  have  thrown  on  the 
Spartan  education,  that  it  was  fitted  only  to  make  a  nation  of  sol- 
diers— and  that  the  mind  as  to  every  useful  science,  was  left  in 
absolute  ignorance — is  a  rash  and  ill-founded  accusation.  The 
utmost  attention  was,  on  the  contrary,  bestowed  on  those  which 
are  the  most  important  of  all  mental  occupations,  the  duties  of 
morality,  and  that  true  philosophy  which  teaches  both  the  practice 
of  the  domestic  virtues,  and  the  great  and  important  obligations  of 
a  citizen.  The  youth  of  Sparta,  from  tlieir  attendance  at  the 
public  lables,  were  from  their  infancy  familiarly  acquainted  with 
ail  the  important  business  of  the  commonwealth.  They  knew 
thoroughly  its  constilulion,  the  powers  of  the  several  functionaries 
of  the  state,  and  the  defined  duties  and  rights  which  belonged  to 
the  kings,  the  magistrates,  and  the  citizens.  Hence  arose  (moro 
than  perhaps  from  any  other  cause)  that  permanence  of  constitu- 
tion which  has  been  so  justly  the  admiration  holh  of  ancient  and 
of  modern  politicians;  for  where  all  orders  of  men  know  dieir 
Tirecise  rights  and  duties,  and  there  are  laws  sufficient  to  secure  to 
ihem  the  one,  and  protect  them  in  the  exercise  of  the  other,  there 
wili  rarely  be  a  factious  struggle  for  power  or  preeminence;  as, all 
inordinate  ambition  will  be  most  effectually  repressed  by  a  general 
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It  is 'not  only  in  the  article  of  chastity  that  the  Spartan  laws 
have  been  justly  biamed.  Theft  was  a  part  ol  ilie  sjsteiii  of 
ediicatioa  at  Lacedsmon.  Cliildien  weie  sent  out  to  steal  Irom 
tlie  public  markets  and  gaidens,  fiorn  the  butchers'  sidlls,  and 
even  from  private  houses.  If  unsuccessful,  they  were  pumshi  d 
with  the  loss  of  a  meal;  if  detected  m  the  thelt,  they  neie 
scourged  with  severity.  It  is  a  lame  apology  foi  an  institution  of 
this  kind  to  say  that  it  habituated  them  eaily  to  stratagems  of  ii.ii, 
to  dangep,  and  to  vigilance  Tho  talents  of  a  ibef  are  ery 
different  from  the  viriues  ofa  watrior 

Cruelty,  too,  a  quality  extremely  opposite  to  heioic  viitue,  naa 
a  strong  ingredient  in  the  Spartan  sysiem  of  m  nners  Paieiii.J 
or  maternal  tenderness  seemed  ]>erfecily  unknown  among  tins 
ferocious  people.  New-born  children  were  pubhclj  inspected  by 
the  elders  of  each  tribe;  and  such  as  promised  to  be  of  a  weak 
and  delicate  constitution  were  immediately  put  to  death  by  drown- 
ing., -At  the  festival  of  Diana,  children  weie  scourged,  sometimes 
in  the  presence  of  then  mothtrs,  who  exhuued 
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est — a  noble  object  !  butj  unhappily,  from  the  weakness  of  our 
nature,  utterly  Jiiadeqiiate  to'  the  desires  and  passions  of  the  great 
mass  of  a  people.  The  insipid  and  inactive  hfe  of  the  Spai'taus 
was  accordiiigly  a  perpetual  subject  of  raillery  to  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks,  and  to  none  more  than  to  the  busy,  restless,  and  volatile 
Athenians.  To  this  purpose  -Elian  mentions  a  witticism  of  Alci- 
biades,  when  some  one  was  vaunting  to  him  the  contempt  which 
die  Lacedferaonians  had  for  death  :  "  It  is  no  won(3er,"  said  he, 
"since  it  relieves  them  from  tlie  heavy  burden  of  an  idle  and 
stupid  life." 

From  the  military  character,  however,  of  tjiis  people,  the  small 
extent  of  their  territory,  and  th^  wise  precautions  of  their  lawgiver 
for  preventing  all  extension  of  its  limits,  the  constitution  of  this 
republic  possessed  a  very  strong  principle  of  duration.  We  shall 
see  that  in  reality  it  subsisted  much  longer  without  any  important 
revolution  than  any«other  of  the  states  of  Greece. 

The  first  material  change,  howevej',  upon  the  sjrstem  of  Lycurgus 
was  made  wittin  130  years  of  his  own  time,  by  the  introduction 
of  a  new  magistracy,  nnder  the  name,  of  tlie  lEpkori.  Theopom- 
pus,  one  of  llie  kings,  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  senate,  which 
was  generally  supported  by  the  concurring  judgment  of  the  people, 
devised  a  plan  for  influencing  their  resolutions,  by  giving  them  a 
set  of  officers  of  their  own  body.  These  officers,  termed  Epbori, 
were  five  in  ndraber;  they  were  elected  by  the  people,  and 
enjoyed  a  similar  but  a  higher  power  than  that  of  tlie  tribunes  of 
.he  people  at  Rome.  Instituted  at  first  to  form  an  equipoise 
between  tlie  senate  and  people,  they  gradually  usurped  a  paramount 
power  in  the  state.  They  could,  by  then-  own  authority,  expel  or 
degrade  the  senators,  and  even  punish  them  capitally  for  any 
oSence  which  they  might  interpret  into  a  state  crime.  The  kings 
themselves  were  Under  their  control,  and  the  Ephori  had  a  right  to 
fine  them  and  put  them  in  arrest;  a  dangerous  prerogative,  which 
it  was  easy  to  see  would  never  stop  short  of  absolute  power;  and 
accordingly  they  assumed  at  length  the  function  of  deposing  and 
putting  the  kings  to  death.  These,  on  the  pther  hand,  still  nomi- 
nally the  chief  magistrates,  plotted  against  the  power  and  persons 
of  the  Ephori;  they  bribed,  deposed,  and  murdered  them.  Thus 
in  the  latter  periods  of  tlie  Spartan  commonwealth,  instead  of  that 
equal  balance  established  by  the  original  plan  of  Lycurgus,  there  was 
between  the  different  branches  of  this  constitution  a  perpetual 
contention  for  superiority,  the  continual  source  of  faction  and  dis- 
order. Most  of  the  internal  causes  which  in  time  operated  to  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Spartan  government,  particulai-ly  to  be  found 
"n  those  institutions  which  led  to  the  corruption  of  manners,  have 
been  already  noticed.  These  silently  undermined  tliis  political 
fabric;  while  other  causes  external  of  its  constitution  were  the 
more  direct  and  immediate  causes  of  its  destruction.  These  shall 
voj:,.'i.  13 
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be  opened  in  their  order,  while  we  pursue  the  general  outlines 
of  the  national  history  ;  after  a  brief  delineation  of  the  rival  repub- 
iic  of  Athens,  to  which  we  proceed  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  Republic  op  Athene  —  ReTolution  in  the  States  of  Attica— Regal 
Government  abolistied  —  perpetual  Arobons — Draco  —  Solon  —  His  Inatilu- 
tiona  — Senate  — Areopagus  re-establisljed—  Power  of  tlje  Popular  Assemblies 
—Laws —  Ostracism —  Appeal  from  ail  Couits  lo  the  People — Manners — Reve- 
nue—  Grecian  History  continued,  Pisistcatus,  Hippiae,  and  llipparchua — 
Alcmeeonidie. 

I  HAVE,  in  a  former  chapter,  observed  that  Greece,  in  the  early- 
part  of  her  history,  probably  owed  some  of  her  greatest  political 
revolutions  to  her  first  colonies.  The  prosperity  which  the  mother 
country  saw  her  children  ecjoy  in  their  new  settlements,  while 
she  herself  was  yet  groaning  under  the  worst  of  all  servitude,  that 
of  a  bad  government,  naturally  inspired  an  eager  wish  to  attain  if 
possible  a  similar  freedom  of  constitution.  The  domestic  disorders 
of  Attica,  in  particular,  had  grown  to  a  great  height.  The  union 
of  its  states  by  Theseus  was  but  a  forced  league  of  association  : 
it  was  the  consequence  of  the  subordinate  cities  being  involved  in 
frequent  quarrels,  and  hence  courting  the  aid  of  the  principal,  that 
tile  latter  thus  acquired  a  sort  of  dominion  over  the  whole  of 
them.  To  bind  these  firmly  together  it  was  necessary  to  annihilate 
in  the  smaller  states  this  sense  of  dependence  on  the  principal; 
to  make  them  all  parts  of  the  same  body,  by  abolishing  their 
particular  magistracies,  bringing  about  a  submission  to  the  same 
general  magistrates,  and  giving  them  a  common  system  of  laws. 
Theseus,  and  his  immediate  successor,  had  attempted  this,  but 
were  unequal  to  the  task.  The  disorders  which  arose  from  the 
tyranny  of  some  of  those  princes  effected  an  union  which  their 
slender  political  talents  had  labored  in  vain  to  accomplish ;  but 
an  union  hostile  to  their  powers,  which  had  for  its  end  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  regal  office.  Codrus,  the  last  of  the  kitigs,  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  true  patriot,  and  worthy  to  reign ;  but  he  having 
sacrificed  his  own  life  to  save  his  country,  the  Athenians,  dreading 
a  renewal  of  their  former  oppression,  determined  to  make  the  trial 
of  a  new  constitution.  They  were  ignorant,  however,  of  the  best 
means  of  obtabing  what  they  desired.     They  abolished  the  tide 
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of  king,  while  the  magistrates  whom  they  put  in  his  place-  enjoyed 
almost  the  same  authority.  From  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Codrus,  they  appointed  his  son  Medon  chief  magistrate,  will]  the 
ti[le  o(  arcKon  or  commander.  They  conferred  on  him  the  office 
for  life,  and  even  continued  it  hereditary  in  his  family  ;  so  that  the 


Athenian  republic  was  governed  for  331  years  by  a  succession  of 
perpetual  archons  of  the  family  of  Codrus.  Of  the  difference 
between  their  authority  and  that  of  the  former  kings,  historiniia 
have  given  us  no  distinct  idea.  Some  writers,  indeed,  fell  us,  in 
general  terms,  that  the  perpetual  archons  were  accountable  to  the 
people  for  iheir  conduct, — a  control  which  the  kings  did  not 
acknowledge  ; — hut  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  Athenian  gov- 
ernment at  tins  time,  we  are,  on  the  whole,  extremely  ignorant. 

This  form,  however,  of  a  monarchy  in  all  its  essentials,  though 
without  the  name,  became  in  the  end  equally  grievous  as  that 
which  had  preceded  it.  The  perpetual  archonship  was  abolished, 
and  the  office  was  now  conferred  for  ten  years.  Even  this  dura- 
tion was  found  repugnant  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  democracj' ; 
and  after  submitting  for  a  few  years  to  the  decennial  archonship, 
they  reduced  the  term  to  a  single  year,  and  appointed  nine  magis- 
trates with  equal  authority.  Of  these  the  chief  was  called  by  pre- 
eminence the  arckon,  and,  like  the  Roman  consuls,  gave  his  name 
fO  die  current  year  in  the  state  annais.  The  second  archon  had 
the  tide  of  Hng,  (Baailsvs,)  and  was  the  head  of  the  religion  of 
the  state  ;  the  third  was  termed  the  poUmarch,  from  his  mnction 
of  regulating  all  military  affairs.  The  remaining  six  archons  were 
called  Ihesmothetai,  and  held  the  office  of  judges  in  the  civil 
courts  of  the  republic.  The  whole  body  of  nine  formed  the 
supreme  council  of  the  state. 

Meantime  the  constitution  was  by  no  means  strictly  defined. 
The  laws  framed  during  the  regal  government,  and  accommodated 
to  that  despotic  authority,  were  quite  unsuitable  to  the  democratic 
spirit  now  become  predominant ;  and  no  attempts  had  yet  been 
made  for  their  alteration  or  impi-ovement.  The  limited  power  of 
the  annual  magistrates  was  insufficient  to  check  those  factions  and 
disorders  which  a  yearly  returning  election  kept  constantly  alive  ia 
the  mass  of  the  people. 

A  virtuous  citizen  of  the  name  of  Draco,  whose  eminent  quali- 
ties had  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  chief  archon,  was  prompted  to 
attempt  a  reform,  by  introducing  a  code  of  laws*  which  might 
operate  as  a  restraint  on  all  orders  of  the  state.  Presuming  that 
a  desperate  disease  requires  a  violent  remedy,  and  probably  influ- 
enced by  die  austerity  of  his  own  temper,  the  penal  laws  which 
he  framed  made  no  distinction  of  offences,  but  punished  all  equally 
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with  death.  The  genius  of  Drado  was  evidently  unequal  to  tile 
tiisk  he  had  undertaken  :  he  made  some  changes  of  form  without 
the  essence.  He  weakened,  it  is  said,  the  anthority  of  tlie  Areo- 
pagus, and  instituted  a  new  tvihunal,  of  which  the  judges  were 
termed  epketai^  but  which  was  of  no  duratioti  ;  and  the  extreme 
severity  of  bis  laws  defeated  their  own  object.  They  were  rarely 
executed,  and  fell  at  length  into  complete  disuse.  ,, 

In  the  3d  year  of  the  46th  Olympiad,  and  594  years  before  tba 
Christian  era,  Solon,  a  noble  Athenian,  of  the.  posterity  of  CodruS, 
attained  the  dignity  of  archon,  and  was  solemnly  inirusted  by  his 
countrymen  with  the  high  power  of  new  modelling  the  smie,  and 
framing  for  the  Athenians  a  complete  digest  of  civil  laws.  , Solon 
wa8  a  man  of  extensive  knowledge,  a  virtuous  man,  and  a  true 
patriot ;  but  he  seema  to  have  been  deficient  in  that  strength  of 
mind  and  intrepidity  of  nature  which  ai'e  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  reformation  of  acormpted  government.  His  disposition  was 
too  placid  and  too  temporizing.  He  aimed  not  at  changing  the 
character  of  his  people,  nor  did  be  at  all  attempt  to  introduce 
that  equality  among  the  citizens  so  essential  to  the  constitution  of 
a  democracy.  Accommodating  himself  to  the  prevailing  passions 
of  men,  rather  than  endeavoring  to  correct  them,  bis  laws,  as  he 
said  himself,  were  not  the  best  possible,  but  the  best  which  iJie 
Athenians  were  capable  of  receiving.* 

The  people  claimed  the  chief  power  in  the  state — Solon  gave 
it  them.  The  lieh  wanted  offices  and  dignities — the  system  of 
Solon  accommodated  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  wishes.  He 
divided  the  whole  citizens  into  four  classes.  In  the  three  former 
were  the  richer  citizens,  according  to  their  different  degrees  of 
wealth.  The  first  class  consisted  of  those  who  were  worth  500 
medimni  of  grain,  or  as  many  measures  of  oil ;  the  medimniis, 
according  to  Arbuthnol's  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  was 
somewhat  more  than  four  Enjdisb  pecks.  The  second  class  con- 
sisted of  those  who  were  worth  300  medimni,  and  who  were  able 
to  furnish  a  borse  in  time  of  war.  The  third  class  comprehended 
'such  as  bad  200  m'edimni ;  and  the  fourth  class  consisted  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  citizens.  All  the  dignities  and  offices  of  the  com- 
monwealth ivere  supplied  out  of  the  three  first  classes,  or  the 
wealthy  citizens  ;  but  the  fourth,  which  was  much  more  numerous 
than  all  the  other  three,  had  their  right  of  suffrage  in  the  Ecclesra, 
public  assemblies,  where  the  whole  important  business  of  the  slate 
was  canvassed  and  determined.  The  framing  of  laws,  the  election 
of  mf^istrates,  the  making  war  or  peace,  the  forming  treaties  and 
alliances,  and  the  regulation  of  all  that  regarded  either  religion  or 
civil  policy,  were  debated  and  decreed  in  the  public  assemblies  ; 
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where  the  fourth  cla^a,  from  their  vast  superiority  of  numbera, 
carried  every  question,  and  of  course  had  supreme  rule.  In  these 
assemblies  every  ciliaen  above  fifty  years  of  age  had  the  privilege 
of  haranguing  * 

To  counteract  the  mischief  of  a  government  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  and  to  regulate  in  some  measure  the  proceedings 
of  those  assemblies,  necessarily  tumultuous  and  undecisive,  Solon 
instituted  a  senate  of  400  members,  chosen  from  among  the  mOst 
respectable  of  the  citizens,  whom  he  invested  with  the  power  of 
deliberating  on  and  preparing  ail  public  measures  before  they  came 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  popular  assemblies;  a  regulation  which 
gave  rise  to  this  just  remark  of  Plutarch,  that  Solon  employed  the 
wise  men  to  reason,  and  the  fools  to  decide.  No  motion  or  over- 
ture with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth  could  take  its 
origin  in  the  Eccksia:  it  must  have  been  previously  canvassed  and 
debated  in  the  Senate.  This  great  council  was  augmented  to  500, 
and  afterwards  to  60U,  upon  an  increase  of  number  of  the  Athenian 
tribes.  ' 

Still  further  to  restrain  and  moderate  the  proceedings  of  the  pub- 
lic assemblies,  Solon  re-established  the  authority  of  the  Areopagus, 
Vihich  Draco  had  abridged  and  weakened  by  the  institution  of  the 
Ephetai.  And  this  tribunal,  of  whose  origin  and  constitution  we 
have  formeily  treated,  was  now  invested  with  more  extensive 
powers  and  privileges  than  it  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  To  this 
august  assembly  Solon  committed  the  guardianship  of  his  laws, 
and  the  charge  of  executing  them.  They  had  the  custody  of  the 
public  treasury-  —  and,  as  Plutarch  informs  us  in  the  Life  of  The- 
mistocles,  the  charge  of  its  expenditure;  but  this  last  seems  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  powers  lodged  in  the  senate  and  people. 
The  court  of  Areopagus,  likewise,  had  a  tutorial  power  over  all 
the  youth  of  the  republic.  They  appointed  them  masters  and 
governors,  and  superintended  their  education.  They  were  likewise 
the  censors  of  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  were  employed  to 
punish  the  idle  and  disorderly,  and  reward  the  diUgent  and  industri- 
ous. For  lbi>j  purpose,  they  were  empowered  to  inquire  minutely 
into  Uie  private  life  and  conduct  of  every  citizen;  tlie  funds  he 


*  To  eive  some  idea  nf  the  numbpra  vhioh  c'onstituled  the  pnblio  aesem^l;,  or 
the  I.PCiBlnture  of  Athena,  WB  learn  from  two  polls  of  the  ciljiens  that  were 
lRken,*rat  in  the  time  uf  Pprioles,  snd  atlerwards  in  thatof  Demelriua  Phalereus, 
lliat  the  Athenian  citizens  in  the  former  period  ameunted  to  14,1)40  persona,  and 
in  the  latter  to  21 ,000.  The  remainfog  population  of  the  republic  conwsted  of 
glavea,  male  and  female,  and  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  manhood.  The 
former,  namely,  the  actual  Blavcs,  amounted  to  no  lees  than  400,000.  The  propor- 
tion of  tlie  free  citizens  to  slaves  was  s^ll  amaller  at  Lacedfomon  than  al  Athena ; 
whence  we  may  judge  how  far  liberty  was  truly  the  oharaotetislio  of  Ibeae  ancient 
If  piiblicB,  whose  conaUlution  has  been  the  subject  of  ho  m'Uch  foolish  admiration. 
See  GitUes's  Triaidation  ofLysias  and  Imcrat^,  ■Pre/'. ;  nnd  Mitford's  Greece,  vol. 
"  p  S53.—niieyd.  I.  viii.  c.  40 
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possessed,  the  piofession  he  folloived,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
spent  his  time  an  ej.cel!ent  institution,  if  we  could  suppose  it  to 
be  strictly  eoforced  The  legulation  ol  ever}  thing  that  regarded 
religion  was  likewise  committed  to  this  high  tnhunal 

I  have  remaiked,  m  a  former  chaplei,  that  the  niimher  of  the 
Areopagitea  seems  to  have  been  various  at  diffeieit  periods  ;  as 
<!ome  authors  mertion  this  tnhunal  as  consisting  only  of  nine  judges, 
otheis  of  thirty  one,  and  otheis  again  of  filly-one  Nay,  there 
IS  1  piobabilicy  that,  in  the  more  advanced  times  of  the  common- 
wealtti,  the  numbeis  wpip  even  quadiuple  what  has  been  men- 
tioned. If  the  tnal  of  Socrates  proceeded  before  this  court,  which 
the  nature  of  his  crime  (the  charge  of  attacking  the  religion  of  his 
country)  makes  it  presumable  it  did,  we  find  281  judges  who 
voted  against  him,  besides  those  who  gave  their  suffrages  in  his 
favor. 

The  judges  of  the  Areopagus  were  chosen  from  among  the  most 
respectable  of  the  citizens,  and  were  generally  such  as  had  dis- 
charged the  office  of  archon.  The  most  scrupulous  attention  was 
paid  to  character  in  the  election  of  these  judges.  The  slightest 
imputation  of  immorality,  a  single  act  of  indecency,  or  even  of 
unbecoming  levity,  was  sulTicient  to  disqualify  from  obtaining  a  seat 
in  that  tribunal,  or  to  forfeit  a  place  after  it  had  been  conferred. 
To  be  found  in  a  tavern  was  such  a  stain  on  the  character  of  a 
judge,  that  it  was  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  of  exclusion  from 
that  office.  Let  no  •Artopagite,  says  the  Atlienian  laws,  compose 
a  comedy.  That  judge  was  justly  thought  to  have  prostituted  his 
character,  who  had  stooped  to  employ  his  talents  in  furnishing  a 
frivolous  amusement  for  the  people. 

The  institution  of  the  senate,  and  the  revival  of  the  authority  of 
the  Areopagus,  imposed  undoubtedly  some  restraint  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  popular  assemblies.  But  still  the  Athenian  pop- 
ulace had  the  ultimate  power  of  decision  in  all  the  affairs  of  the 
commonwealth ;  a  constitution  that  must  have  rendered  fruitless 
the  regulations  of  the  wisest  legislator  that  ever  existed.  The 
subsequent  detail  of  the  Grecian  history  will  afTord  some  strong 
instances  of  the  miseries  which  flow  from  so  defective  a  form  of 
government.  "  flla  vetus  Gracia,  (says  Cicero,)  gum  quondam 
opibus,  imperio,  gloria  floruit,  hoc  uno  vialo  concidit,  libertate 
immoderata  ac  licentid  concionum."  *  It  was  not  alone  by  iliis 
disease,  as  we  shall  show  in  its  proper  place,  althoflgh  that  must 
unquestionably  be  allowed  to  have  had  a  great  influence.  Athens, 
in  particular,  was  from  that  cause  a  scene  of  incessant  disorders  and 
comhusijon.      Continual  factions   divided  the  people,  and  it  was 


*  "  Ancient  Greece  heraelf— once  flouriahing  in  dominion,  wealth,  and  fame 
fell  by  this  disease  alone — the  immoderate  freedom  and  lioenliousness  of  lier 
popular  asseinbliea." 
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often  in  the  power  of  a  venal  orator,  a  worthless  demagogue, 
whose  only  naerit  was  a  voluble  tongue  and  dauntless  effrontery, 
to  coLuiieract  the  measures  of  the  greatest  political  wisdom,  and 
persuade  to  sueh  as  were  ruinous  and  disgraceful.  Athens  often 
saw  her  best  patriots,  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  her  citizens, 
shamefully  sacrificed  to  the  most  depraved  and  most  abandoned. 

The  particular  laws  of  the  Athenian  state  were,  generally 
speaking,  more  deserving  of  encomium  than  its  form  of  govern- 
ment. Solon  restrained  the  severity  of  creditors  to  their  debtors, 
by  prohibiting  all  imprisonment  for  debt;  but  he  restrained  at  the 
same  time  the  frequency  of  contracting  debts  by  the  severe  penalty 
of  the  forfeiture  of  the  rights  of  citizenship;  a  punishment  which, 
though  it  did  not  reduce  a  man  to  servitude,  deprived  him  of  all 
yoice  in  the  public  assembly,  or  share  in  the  government  of  the 
commonwealth,  fn  like  manner,  if  a  debtor  died  insolvent,  his 
heir  was  disfranchised  till  the  debt  was  paid.  This  was  a  wise 
regulation;  for  no  indigent  man  ought  to  be  5  legislator.  ,  The 
Areopagus,  by  an  inf[uiry  termed  dolamada,  inquired  into  the  life 
aud  morals  of  all  who  held  offices  in  the  state,  and  such  as  could 
cot  stand  the  scrutiny  were  not  only  incapacifated  for  employ,  but 
declared  infamous.  Such  was  the  award  likewise  against  a  son 
who  should  refuse  to  support  his  indigent  parents.  Solon  ordained 
that  a  man's  inberiiance  should  be  equally  divided  among  all  his 
kwful  children,  and  allowed  no  higher  provision  to  an  illegitimate 
child  than  Jive  mtnte.  He  permitted  a  husband  to  divorce  his 
wife  on  restoring  her  dowry;  and  a  wife  to  leave  her  husband 
upon  reasonable  cause  shown  to  a  judge,  and  allowed  by  him. 

By  the  Athenian  laws,  children,  whose  fathers  were  killed  in 
the  service  of  their  country,  were  appointed  to  be  educated  at  the 
public  expense.  "  Let  the  father"  (says  the  laws  of  Solon)  "  have 
the  privilege  of  bestowing  on  that  son  a  funeral  encomium,  who 
died  valiandy  fighting  in  the  field.  He  who  receives  his  death 
while  fighting  with  undaunted  courage  in  the  front  of  the  battle, 
shall  have  an  annual  harangue  spoken  to  his  honor." 

The  laws  relating  to  slaves  did  great  honor  to  the  humanity  of 
the  Athenians,  and  fornned  a  strong  contrast  to  the  inhuman  usages 
which  prevailed  with  regard  to  them  at  Laceda^mon.  All  Athe- 
nian slaves  were  allowed  to  purchase  their  freedom  at  a  price 
stipulated  by  the  magistrate.  If  any  slave  found  his  treatment 
intolerably  severe,  and  was  unable  to  purchase  his  freedom,  he 
might  oblige  his  master  to  sell  him  to  another  who  would  use  him 
better.  The  emancipation  of  a  slave,  however,  did  not  exempt 
him  from  all  the  duties  to  his  master.  He  was  still  bound  to  the 
performance  of  certain  services  which  the  law  prescribed,  and  to 
show  him  due  homage  and  respect  as  a  patron  and  benefactor. 
Such  enfranchised  slaves  were  not  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens. They  were  not  allowed  to  attend  the  public  assemblies; 
nor  could   diey  hold  any  office   in   the   commonwealth.     Their 
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enfranchisement  relieved  them  only  from  the  hardships  of  servi- 
tude. Tet  they  might  mEu-ry  free  women;  and  (heir  children  by 
such  had  all  the  rights  of  citizens. 

It  was  a  very  singular  law  of  the  Athenians,  which  permitted  a 
man  to  bequeath  his  wife,  like  any  other  part  of  his  estate,  to  any 
one  whom  he  chose  for  his  successor.  The  mother  of  Demos- 
thenes was  left  by  will  to  Aphobus,  with  a  fortune  of  eighty  minm. 
The  form  of  such  a  bequest  has  been  preserved,  and  runs  thus; 
"  This  is  the  last  will  of  Pasio  the  Acnarnean.  I  bequeatli  my 
wife  Archippe  to  Phormio,  with  a  fortune  of  one  talent  in  Pepar- 
rhetus,  one  talent  in  Attica,  a  house  worth  a  hundred  miuEE,  togetlier 
with  the  female  slaves,  the  ornaments  of  gold,  and  whatever  else 
may  be  in  it."  * 

One  law  of  a  very  improper  tendency,  was  peculiar  to  the  state 
of  Athens: — it  was  that  which  allowed  a  popular  action  for  most 
offences, — or  permitted  any  citizen  to  be  the  prosecutor  of  any 
crime  committed  against  a  citizen.  An  injury  done  to  an  individ- 
ual, it  is  true,  is  not  only  an  offence  against  that  pei-son,  btit  like- 
wise against  the  state,  whose  laws  are  thereby  violated:  yet  it  is 
a  very  dangerous  policy  to  allow  to  any  person  whatever  of  ihe 
public,  a  right  of  prosecuting  the  aggressors.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive what  a  source  would  thus  be  opened  for  unjust,  revengeful, 
and  calumnious  prosecutions.  It  is  true,  that  the  mischiefs  which 
might  possibly  arise  from  this  law  were '  counteracted,  in  some 
measure,  by  another  ordinance,  which  declared,  that  any  accuser 
or  prosecutor  who  had  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes  in  his  favor 
should  pay  a  heavy  fine;  but  the  remedy  was  not  adequate  lo  the 
«evil — for  even  the  most  calumnious  accusations  might  often  find  a 
fifth  part  of  the  people  to  support  them;  and  the  rich  would 
seldom  be  restrained  from  ihe  gratification  of  malevolence  or 
revenge  by  a  pecuniaiy  fine. 

This  leads  lo  the  mention  of  one  most  impolitic  and  pernicious 
law;  not  indeed  peculiar  to  Athens,  but  common  likewise  to  the 
states  of  Argos,  Megara,  Miletus,  Syracuse,  and  others,  Solon, 
who  found  the  temperament  of  his  countrj'men  repugnant  to  those 
rigorous  restraints  on  the  accumulation  of  wealth  which  Lycurgus 
had  established  at  Sparta,  was  desirous  however  of  providing  some 
security  against  the  danger  which  might  arise  in  a  democracy, 
from  any  individual  attaining  an  inordinate  degree  of  power  or 
influence.  For  this  purpose  the  Athenian  lawgiver  retained  and 
enforced  an  ancient  institution  termed  the  Ostracism,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  first  introduced  in  the  age  of  Theseus.  The 
professed  object  of  this  institution  was  not  the  punishment  of 
offenders.  It  was  not  requisite  that  a  man  should  he  accused  of 
any  crime  to  deserve  the  sentence  of  the  ostracism.     It  was  enough 


'Jones's  Commentary  e; 
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that  any  person,  either  from  hk  wealth,  his  uncommon  talents,  or 
even  liis  eminent  virtues,  should  become  an  object  either  of  envy, 
or  of  public  praise  and  admiration.  When  a  citizen  had  arrived 
at  that  degree  of  credit  as  to  fall  under  eitber  of  those  descriptions, 
and  to  offend  by  too  much  popularity,  any  individual  of  the  people 
might  demand  an  ostracism.  The  ceremony  was  this:  every 
citizen  who  chose  took  a  shell  or  piece  of  tile,  on  which  having 
written  the  name  of  the  person  in  his  opinion  the  most  obnoxious, 
he  carried  it  to  a  ceilain  place  in  the  forum,  which  was  inclosed 
with  rails,  and  had  ten  gates,  for  ten  tribes.  Officers  wei'e 
appointed  to  count  the  number  of  shells;  for,  if.  they  were  fewer 
than  6000,  the  vote  did  not  take  place,  if  they  exceeded  that 
number,  the  several  names  were  laid  apart,  and  the  mah  whose 
name  was  found  on  the  greatest  number  of  shells,  was  banished 
for  ten  years  from  his  country;  his  estate  in  the  meantime  remain- 
ing entire  for  bis  own  use  or  that  of  the  family. 

Tliis  "sAeJd'ng,"  though  it  has  found  its  advocates,  as  ap]>arenily 
consonant  in  theory  to  (be  spirit  of  a  pure  republic,  was  in  pacijce 
a  barbarous,  disgraceful,  and  inipolhic  institution.  It  powerfully 
repressed  ambition;  but  it  was  by  discouraging  merit  and  the 
desire  of  excellence.  It  afforded  an  easy  handle  for  the  worst  and 
most  dangerous  members  of  the  commonwealth  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  worthiest  and  the  best:  thus  counteracting  its  own  end,  and 
paving  the  way  for  that  usurpation  against  which  it  was  inteniied 
as  a  barrier.  It  recommended  the  worst  passions  of  the  human 
mind  under  the  disguise  of  the  best:  it  substituted  envy  for  patriot- 
ism, made  virtue  criminal,  and  stained  the  nation  with  the  most  op- 
probrious character, — that  of  public  ingratitude.  Thus  we  find,  in 
the  course  of  the  history  of  this  republic,  that  virtue,  wiilioirt  the 
imputation  or  suspicion  of  ambitious  views,  was  frequently  the 
victim  of  this  pernicious  law.  It  was  enough  that  Aristides  by 
his  virtues  had  merited  the  glorious  epithet  ot  jusl:  that  epithet, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenian  people,  was  sufficient  crime.  When 
Aristides  himself  was  passing  by,  an  illiterate  rustic  requested  liim 
to  write  upon  his  shell  the  name  of  Aristides.  Why,  what  harm, 
my  friend,  said  the  other,  has  Aristides  done  you?  None  in  ihe 
world,  replied  the  clown;  but  I  hate  to  hear  every  body  call  nim 
the  Just.  Thucydldes,  from  whom  Athens  had  received  the  most 
eminent  services,  at  le  gth  lev  ctim  of  ostracism,  composed  in 
his  exile  tliat  history  vh  ch  he  records  the  fame  of  his  ungrateful 
country;  a  fact  which  has  drawn  fron  Cicero  ihis  severe  but  just 
remark:  —  "Hos  Ibros  tum  scrpsisse  dicitur,  cum  a  repiiblica 
remotiis,  et  id  quod  p  no  c  q  e  civ!  Athenis  accidere  soliuirn 
est,  in  exillum  pulsus  e    et     *     With  much  reason  does  Valerius 
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Maximus,  after  enumerating  the  insiances  of  similar  ingratitude  to 
Miltiades,  lo  CitnoD,  to  Tliemistocles,  fo  Pliocion,  and  pai-ticulaily 
to  Aristides,  exclaim  with  biner  irony:  —  "  Felices  Alhenas,  qiiie 
post  illiiis  exiliuni  invenire  aliquem  aut  virum  boouni,  atit  ainaniem 
sui  civem  potuerunl."  * 

The  laws  of  Solon,  unlike  those  of  Lycurgim,  were  all  com- 
mitted to  writing:  but  one  fault,  common  to  all  the  laws  of  the 
Athenian  legislator,  was  the  obscurity  wilh  which  lliey  were 
expressed:  a  capital  defect  indeed  of  laws,  when,  instead  of  a 
clear  warning  voice,  which,  teaching  every  man  his  duty,  represses 
IitiE;ation,  they  mislead  by  their  obscurity,  and  are  tlius  the  per- 
petual source  of  contest  and  chicane. 

It  was  a  singular  peculiarity  of  the  constitution  of  Athens,  and, 
as  Plutarch  informs  us,  likewise  of  Thebes,  that  after  a  law  was 
voted  and  passed  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  the  proposer  of 
ihe  law  might  have  been  ciied  in  the  ordinary  civil  courts,  tried, 
and  brought  to  punishment,  if  the  court  was  of  opinion  that  the 
law  was  prejudicial  to  the  public.  This  peculiarity  is  noticed  in 
one  of  Mr.  Hume's  political  essays,  (Of  some  remarkable  Cms 
toms,)  and  that  author  mentions  several  examples  in  the  Grecian 
history;  among  the  rest,  ihe  trial  of  Clesiphon,  for  that  law  which 
he  had  proposed  and  carried,  for  rewarding  the  services  of  Demos- 
tiienes  will)  a  crown  of  gold;  a  trial  which  gave  occasion  to  two 
of  the  most  splendid  and  animated  orations  that  remain  to  us  of  the 
composition  of  the  ancients;  ihe  orations  ofjEschines  and  Demos- 
thenes llfQl  sfquij-ou.  This  species  of  trial  was  entitled  the  f  quqtj 
jiKg«('D//S>',  or  the  indictment  of  illcgahly;  and  was  intended  as  a 
check  upon  the  popular  leaders,  who,  by  their  influence  in  the 
public  assemblies,  were  able  frequently  to  procure  the  enactment 
of  most  pernicious  laws.  This  was  indeed  a  violent  remedy,  and 
apparently  very  contrary  to  republican  freedom;  but  it  was 
esteemed  so  beneficial  a  provision,  that  ^schines,  in  his  oratioo 
against  Ctesiphon,  mamtains  that  the  democracy  could  not  subsist 
without  it. 

An  appeal  lay  from  all  the  Athenian  tribunals,  except  the 
Areopagus,  to  the  eccksia,  or  assembly  of  the  people-  The  inter- 
pretation of  the  laws  may  thus  be  said  to  have  depended  ultimately 
on  the  judgment  of  a  populace  swayed  by  prejudices,  divided  by 
faction,  or  the  dupes  of  a  worthless  orator  or  demagogue.  The 
Athenian  jurisprudence,  therefore,  rested  on  no  fixed  principles, 
or  solid  basis.  It  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  total  want  of  laws, 
to  have  such  only  as  the  passions  and  caprices  of  a  people  can 
mould  or  distort,  or  at  pleasure  so  interpret,  as  to  accommodate  lo 
the  most  opposite  purposes. 
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recorded,  even  of  their  pubhc  measures.     Piutaich,  la  the  hfe  of 

Demosthenes,  has    mentioned  tvyo  remarliabie  enamples.     In  the 

war  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  one  of  the  couriers  of  that  prince 

was  intercepted,  and  his  despatches  seized;  they  opened  all  ihe 

letters  which  he  carried,  except  those  written  by  Philip's  queen, 

Olympia,    to   her   husband.      These   the    Athenians    transmitted 

immediately   to  Philip,  with    the   seals    unbroken.     In    the   same 

war,  Philip    was  suspected  of  having  dislrihuied  bribes  among  the 

Athenian  orators.      Their  houses   were  ordered    to  be  searched; 

but  with  singular  regard   to  decorum,  they  forbade  to  break  into 


*  The  best  sources  of  infnrmalicm  with  regard  to  the  general  manners  of  ths 
Athenians,  are  the  Comedies  ^  jfristopkanes,  the  Characiers  of  Tlieophrastici 
the  [dves  of  Plvianh,  and  the  Orations  of  Demosihtaes. 
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the  house  of  Callicles,  because  he  was  then  newly  married.  Such 
was  ceriaiuly  llie  natural  character  of  the  Athenians, — generous, 
(idceni,  humane,  and  polished;  but  the  turbulence  and  inconstancy 
inseparable  from  a  democratic  constitution,  often  siaineil  their 
pubhc  measures  with  a  character  very  opposite  to  the  natural  dis- 
position of  the  people.  We  have  more  flagrant  instances  of  public 
ingratitude  in  the  single  state  of  Athens,  iban  are  to  bo  found 
perhaps  in  all  the  other  slates  and  kingdoms  of  antiquity.* 

The  capital  features  of  the  two  great  republics  of  Greece, 
Sparta  and  Athens,  may  be  thus  briefly  dehneaied.  Sparta  was 
altogether  a  i  '"  -  •  ■■  ■ 
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should  choose  himself  a  particular  pr&fession.  The  court  of  Areo- 
pagus inquired  into  and  ascertained  the  extent  of  his  funds,  the 
amount  of  liis  expenditure,  and  consequently  the  measure  of  his 
industry  and  economy.  The  sciences  were  in  contempt  at  Sparta; 
but  dependent  on  the  arts,  and  essential  to  the  highest  and  most 


"Plutarch  records  many  anecdotes,  which  strongly  mark  the  fickleness  of 
the  character  of  the  .^Iheniana.  The  followinir  may  serve  as  an  eiample  :— 
Thpinislocles  intimEited  in  public  Chat  he  had  (nrnied  a  most  important  project, 
but  that  the  strictest  secrecy  was  necessary  to  insare  ila  siicceas.  Tfie  people 
answered,  "  Let  it  be  told  to  Aristides  alone,  and  we  shall  be  regulated  by  his 
adeice."  Themiatocles  acquainted  Aristides  that  the  project  was  to  burn  the 
fleet  of  the  combined  stales,  then  at  anchor  in  perfect  security  ia  the  harbor 
of  Pesasus;  a  scheme  which  would  pve  Athens  the  al)solute  command  of 
Greece.  Aristides  told  the  people  tliat  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous 
than  the   project  of  Themistociea ;  but  nothing  at  the  sam        m  u  j     t 

The  whole  assembly  with  one  voice  cripd  out,  "  Let  us  hav    n  ti      e  to  d    w   h 
it."    Tills  was  to  teel  and  to  decide  with  rectitude  and  pr  p     ty     B  I  m    k 

pr^pDsed  to  the  Atheninns,  lo    violate   an    article   of  a  tre  ty  f  d         h  Ih 

allies  of  the  republic.     The  people  asked  the  advice  of  A      td  h              h 

same  spirit  as  before,  told  them,  that  the  counsel  was  advantaffe  b           j     t 

The  upright  statesman  had  no  longer  the  aame  influence     ti      p  fid 
geation  was  now  unanimously  approved  of 
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rational  enjnyment  of  life,  they  were  held  at  Athens  in  the  greaiest 
honor  and  esieem.  Luxury  was  the  characterislic  of  liie  Allie- 
iiiaii,  as  frugality  of  the  Spartan.  They  were  equally  jealous  of 
thfiir  hherty;  because  liberty  was  equally  necessarj-  to  eacb,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  his  favorite  sciieme  of  life.  In  the  best  times 
of  both  republics,  their  military  character  was  neaily  equal.  The 
bravery  of  the  Spartan  sprang  from  a  fostered  hardihood,  and  con- 
Stiiulional  ferocity;  the  courage  of  the  Athenian  was  derived  from 
the  principle  of  honor.  The  character  of  the  individual  at 
Athens  was  humane,  polite,  equitable,  and  sociai;  but  from  a 
faulty  constitution,  the  character  of  the  public  was  fickle,  inconstant, 
frivolous,  cruel,  and  ungrateful. 

The  revenue  of  the  territory  of  Attica  has  admitted  of  various 
.  by  different  atithors.  The  Athenians,  at  the  com- 
t  of  their  first  war  with  Lacedffmon,  before  proceeding 
i  necessary  supplies  for  the  armament,  made  a  general 
s  Polybius  informs  us,  of  their  lands,  their  houses,  and 
their  whole  properly,  which  did  not  quite  amount  to  6000  tEileiits; 
ft  sum  equivalent  to  l,162,500i-  sterling.  Demosthenes,  in  one 
of  his  orations  touching  on  this  subject,  makes  tlie  value  of  the 
land  of  Attica  amount  nearly  to  that  sum,  exclusive  of  houses  and 
effects.  Meursitis  extravagantly  supposes  this  to  mean  the  annual 
value  of  the  lands ;  a  computation  which  would  make  the  revenue  of 
Attica;  a  small  terrhory  of  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  thirty  broad, 
exceed  the  annual  census  of  several  of  the  European  kingdoms. 
In  ancient  Greece,  gold  and  silver  bore  a  much  higher  proportion 
lo  other  commodities  than  they  do  at  present.  The  same  quantiiy 
of  diese  metals  would,  in  those  times,  have  purchased  in  Greece 
nearly  ten  times  as  much  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  commanded 
ten  times  as  much  labor,  as  at  present  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  A  strong  presumption,  therefore,  arises,  that  even  the 
most  moderate  of  diose  accounts  of  the  census  of  Aitica  are  much 


The  Spartan  government  had  acquired  solidity,  while  all  the 
rest  of  Greece  was  yet  unsettled,  and  torn  by  domestic  dissensions. 
Had  the  Spartans  then  aspired  at  extending  their  dominion,  they 
might  with  great  facility  have  subdued  all  Greece.  But  the 
ambition  of  extensive  conquest  was  nof  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of 
their  constitution.  Their  passion  for  liberty  prompted  them  rather 
to  assist  others  in  maintaining  or  asserting  their  independence;  and 
this  generous  conduct  inspired  so  high  a  respect  for  their  equity 
and  modei'ation,  tliat  contending  slates  not  unfreqiienlly  cliose 
them  the  umpires  of  their  differeitces.  Yet  though  this  was  their 
general  character,  there  are  some  instances  of  their  dejiarture, 
even  in  those  early  times,  from  this  generosity  of  conduct.  Their 
behavior  to  the  Messenians,  a  neighboring  people  who  solicited 
their  aid  in  war,  was  extremely  dishonorable.  They  took  ad- 
vantage of  their  weakness,  to  reduce  this  unfortunate  people  to 
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the  condition  of  laves  as  thej  hid  before  done  bv  the  Helof 
It  was  conf  arj  to  the  r  laws  to  conin  unicale  to  stiangets  the 
rights  of  cil  zensi  p  nnd  we  hue  befoie  jemarked  that  when 
the  numbei  of  the  r  slaves  increasina;  ga\  o  rocm  to  appreliend 
dai  ger  to  the  state  it  waa  rustomaij  to  leduce  them  bv  a  geneial 
massacre 

While  the  power  of  fepaita  nas  thus  hia;h  anions  the  states  of 
Peloponnesus  Athens  a  prej  to  liction  and  cml  discord  nas  for 
a  while  threateied  nith  the  entire  loss  of  that  Ibeity'whrh  she 
bad  sciicely  begin  to  enjo)  Pisistiatus  a  relation  of  Sdon  a 
man  of  splendid  tile  its,  highly  popular  from  b  s  wealth  a  d  hber 
a]  ly  began  secretly  to  aspiie  it  the  'iovereign  powLi  He  propa 
gued  a  report,  thit  h  s  enemies  ]eilous  of  his  asseili  g  the  lights 
of  tiie  people    1  ad    endeavored  to  assassinate  li  i      lad  on  that 

£ietence  demaided  a  guard  foi  tl  e  protection  of  h  i  peison  whiLh 
Q  enflojed  in  ei7ing  the  citadel  The  Atheti  ans  =ii.bmitted 
Bid  out  muoh  opposiiion  Solon  indignant  at  the  unworthy  con- 
d  ict  of  his  kinsman,  attempted  to  revive  the  patriotic  sp  rit  of  his 
cointi)men  and  uige  die  recoveiy  of  the  i  fieedom  but  he  met 
w  th  no  'iupport  and  die  aged  lawgiver  unable  to  brook  the  de 
gradation  of  h)s  country,  bade  adieu  to  Athens,  and  died  in  volun- 
tai'y  exile. 

A  considerable  parly  of  the  citizens  hone^er  weie  secretly 
hostile  to  the  usurpation  of  P  siotratus  Tl  e  faction  of  the 
AIcmKomd^  of  whom  the  chiefs  weie  Megacies  and  Lycurgns, 
gained  at  le  igth  so  much  strength  a'!  to  attack  and  e\pel  the 
usurper  from  the  citj  The  stratagem  by  which  he  regained  hs 
power  3  a  singular  instance  of  the  force  ol  fuperst  tion  He  pro- 
cured a  beaiititul  female  to  personate  the  goddpss  Minerva  Seated 
on  a  bity  char  ot  she  drove  into  the  cit)  while  hei  attendants 
proclamed  aloud  that  then  iitelar)  deity  had  de  gi  ed  in  peison  to 
vi«it  them  aid  to  demand  the  restoration  of  her  lavotite  Pi^ji  - 
tiatus  A  general  acclaoation  la  led  the  auspiciois  piesence,  and 
all  paid  obedience  to  the  heavenly  summons  Pisistratus  thus 
re'Jiored  was  a  second  t  me  expelled  by  the  faciitn  of  the  AkniiE" 
onidffi,  and  remained  for  eleven  jeais  m  exile  But  the  inlents 
and  the  virtues  of  this  extiaordinary  man  foi  such  le  really  pos- 
sessed, had  gained  him  many  fuends  and  wuh  their  ad  he  finally 
triumphed  over  all  his  eneimes  H  s  remin  to  Athens  was  marked 
by  a  proclamation  of  general  pardon  to  ill  who  had  opposed  him, 
and  chose  quietly  to  retui  i  to  their  allegiance  and  lie  regained 
at  once,  and  continued  during  the  remaindei  of  h  s  1  fe  to  poi^sess, 
the  favor  and  affection  of  the  people  leaving  at  h  s  death  a 
peaceable  crown  to  his  sons  Hippias  and  Hipparchus 

Pisistratus  was  a  man  of  elegnnt  tilenls  and  a  zealous  en- 
courager  of  literature.  He  pationized  Simonides  and  other  con- 
temporary poets;  and  he  conferred  a  memorable  eivice  on  Ins. 
country  and  on  the  world  by  collecting  and  publishing  the  hitherto 
scattered  fragments  of  the  noems  of  Homer 
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Pisistratus,  much  to  his  honor,  had  made  no  alteration  on  the 
forms  of  the  republic  as  established  by  Solon  ;  and  his  sons,  iviio 
inherited  their  father's  spirit  and  dispositions,  trod  in  his  footsteps. 
Thucydides  informs  us,  that  the  only  mark  of  their  ascendency  in  the 
slate  was  the  appointmect  of  their  friends  and  partisans  to  the  chief 
offices  of  the  republic,  Plato  has  celebrated  the  character  of 
Hipparchus  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  to  be  found  in  history.  His 
principal  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  polish  and  improve  his  coun- 
trymen, by  encouraging  and  cuhivating  the  liberal  arts  and  foster- 
ing the  literary  spirit ;  while  his  brother  Hippias  bent  his  attention 
to  the  finances  of  the  republic,  the  enlargement  and  embellishment 
of  the  city,  and  the  regulation  of  Its  military  strength.  The  cir- 
cumstances vybich  put  an  end  to  their  government  are  variously 
related  by  historians  ;  but  they  agree  in  this  fact,  that  it  was  pri- 
vate revenge,  and  no  motive  of  state  pohcy  or  patriotism,  that 
incited  Harmodius  and  Arisiogiton  to  conspire  their  death,  The 
cojnmon  story  is,  that  Hipparchus  having  debauched  the  sister  of 
Harmodius,  and  afterwards  affronted  her  while  she  walked  in  a 
public  procession,  her  brother,,  in  revenge  for  tliis  atrocious  injury, 
with  the  aid  of  his  friend  Aristogiton,  conspired  and  effected  tlie 
dea'.b  of  the  aggressor.  At  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  Minerva, 
Harmodius  atacked  and  killed  Hipparchus,  but  was  himself  mas- 
sacred in  the  attempt.  The  character  and  temper  of  Hippias, 
hitherto  mild  and  amiable,  underwent  a  change  from  the  period  of 
his  brother's  fate.  Fear  and  suspicion  made  him  assume  a  se- 
verity of  conduct  contrary  to  his  nature  ;  and  an  extreme  rigor  in 
the  punishment  of  all  whom  he  dreaded  or  suspected,  soon  ren- 
dered his  government  as  odious  as  it  had  once  been  popular. 

The  faction  of  the  AicmEEonid^,  who  had  once  succeeded  in 
dethroning  Pisistratus,  had,  upon  his  restoration,  been  expelled 
and  banished  Attica,  They  now  plotted  the  dethronement  of 
Hippias,  and  found  the  temper  of  the  Athenians  favorable  to  their 
wishes.  The  oracle  of  Delphos  was  bribed,  in  order  to  procure 
them  the  aid  of  the  Lacediemonians.  The  Pytbia  continually 
prophesied,  that  Sparta  would  fail  in  all  her  enterprises,  till  she 
merited  the  favor  of  the  gods,  by  delivering  Athens  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Pisislratidje.  The  Lacedemonians  accordingly 
declared  war,  and  invaded  Attica,  headed  by  their  king  Cleomenes. 
Athens  surrendered  lo  a  superior  force,  and  Hippias,  driven  into 
banishment,  retired  Jo  Sigeum,  on  tiie  Hellespont.  The  freedom 
of  the  city,  thus  ingloriously  restored,  was  celebrated  with  high 
festivity,  and  statues  were  erected  to  the  honor  of  Harmodius 
and  Arisiogiton,  as  tlie  authors  of  their  country's  deliverance 
from  tyranny. 

But  the  popular  government  was  scarcely  thus  re-established, 
when  it  sustained  a  new  assault  from  Cleislhenes,  one  of  the 
Alcmasonidce,  who,  on  the  ascendency  of  the  prevailing  faction, 
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Iiad  sought  to  act  a  similar  part  wi  h  PisistrHtiis  and  his  snns. 
He  found,  iiowever,  a  powerful  rival  in  Isagoras,  who  cha.islied 
llie  same  ambitious  views  ;  and  who,  widi  tlie  aid  of  Cleomeiies 
and  the  Spanans,  expelled  Clisihenes  and  drove  with  liim  into 
banislitnent  no  less  than  seven  hundred  of  the  principal  Adienian 
fainihes.  The  selfish  schemes  of  Isagora^  were  first  manifested 
in  an  attempt  to  abolish  tiie  senate,  or  to  change  all  its  members 
and  abridge  their  number.  A  proceeding  thus  violent  and  im- 
polilii-  roused  the  people  at  once.  They  drove  Cleomenes  and 
his  Spartans,  together  with  Isagoas,  out  of  Athens,  and  recalled 
Clisihenes  with  ihe  whole  of  ilie  exiled  families. 

T'le  Lacedtemonians,  indignant  at  this  disgrace  of  their  king 
and  countrymen,  were  now  wholly  bent  on  revenge.,  A  principal 
means  appeared  to  be  the  re-establishment  of  Hippias,  and  for 
that  purpose,  the  other  states  of  Greece,  and  particularly  Corinth, 
were  urged  to  join  in  the  enterprise.  But  Corinth  loved  her  oivn 
liberty,  and  respected  that  of  others.  She  refused  to  accede  to 
the  alliance;   and  the  rest   of  the  states  followed   her   example. 

Hippias,  disappointed  of  that  aid  he  expected  from  llie  jeaionsy 
enteriamed  by  the  petty  slates  of  the  predominance  of  Athens, 
now  looked  towards  a  foreign  ■  alliance.  Darius,  the  son  of. 
Hystaspea,  under  whom  the  Persian  empire  was  splendid  and 
flotirishing,  meditated,  at  this  juncture,  the  conquest  of  Greece. 
Hippias  disgracefully  availed  himself  of  the  views  of  an  enemy 
against  the  general  liberty  of  his  roimiry,  and  courted  the  assist- 
ance of  Artaphernes,  the  Persian  governor  of  Sardes,  to  re-estab- 
lish him  on  the  throne  of  Athens  Artaphernes  eagei'ly  embraced 
a  proposal,  which  promised  effectually  to  second  the  views  of  his 
sovereign  ;  and  Gi'eece  now  saw  herself  inevitably  involved  in  a 
war  with  Persia. 

The  subject  of  the  war  wi'h  Persia  naturally  induces  a  retro 
spective  view  of  the  origin  of  this  monarchy  ;  its  ancient  history 
and  the  government,  policy,  and  manners  of  this  great  empire  ; 
field  of  inquiry  on  which  we  shall  enter  in  the  following  ciiaj)te 
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Having  pursued,  in  some  of  tlip  preceding  chapters,  the  geneial 
oudines  of  the  historj  of  Gieece,  ftom  the  time  when  the  leat!mg 
republics  of  Sparla  and  Athens  had  assumed  a  fixed  and  regular 
constitution,  to  the  commencemenl  of  the  Peisian  war,  I  non  pro- 
pose, III  conformity  with  iho  plan  laid  down  m  the  beginning  of 
this  woik,  to  look  back  to  the  origin  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  to 
delineate  very  briefly  the  early  periods  of  its  hisiory,  idc\  to  ex- 
hibit a  general  view  of  the  goi  eniraent,  genius,  poliiy,  and  man- 
ners of  this  ancient  people  Such  a  reliospect  "ill  serve  to  thiow 
light  upon  their  subiequent  hstorj,  and  famihaiize  us  to  iheir 
acqiiamlance  when,  tinder  Darius,  the  son  ot  Hysta^pes,  Xerxes, 
Artaxeixes,  Darius  Otbus,  and  Codonnnua,  iie  nee  the  force 
of  tliat  splendid  cmpiie  opposed  to  the  valoi  lud  intrepidity  of 
Greece- 
It  will  be  recollected  that  the  firet  empire  of  the  Assyrians  ended 
under  Sardanapalus,  when  Arbaces,  governor  ol  the  Medes,  and 
Belesis,  governor  of  Babylon,  shook  off  the  joke  of  that  effemi- 
nate prince.  Three  monarchies  arose  from  the  luins  ol  tliat  em- 
pire— that  of' Nineveh,  or  the  second  Assyrian  empiie,  that  of 
Babylon,  and  that  of  the  Medes. 

To  Belesis  succeeded  Nabonassar,  whose  accession  to  the  throne 
is  the  beginning  of  an  astronomical  era,  called  the  Era  of  Nabo- 
nassar, It  is.  fixed  747  years  before  Jesus  Christ,  at  which  time 
the  Chaldtean  astronomical  observations  began,  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  Cs  by  Ptolemy  the  geographer.  The  history  of 
the  kings  of  Babylon  succeeding  Nabonassar  is  entirely  unknown. 
That  of  the  monarchs  of  Nineveh  is  very  little  better  known, 
unless  by  the  ravages  they  committed  in  Palestine.     We  read  in 
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Scripture  of  the  conquests  of  Tiglath-pilczer,  whom  the  impious 
AchaZj  king  of  Jiidah,  had  called  to  his  aid  against  the  Israelites  ; 
of  the  conquests  of  his  son  Salmanazar,  who  carried  Hosea  and 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  into  captivity;  of  those  of  Sennacherib, 
the  son  of  Salmanazar,  who  was  assassinated  by  his  two  elder 
sons,  and  succeeded  by  his  third,  Esarhaddon.  With  these  gen- 
eral facts  we  are  acquainted  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,*  and  we 
know  that,  under  this  last  reign,  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  was 
united  to  tliat  of  Nineveh,  or  the  second  empire  of  Assyria, 

The  monarchy  of  the  Medes,  the  third  of  those  which  sprang 
from  the  ruins  of  the  first  Assyrian  empire,  appears  to  have  begun 
later  than  the  other  two  ;  for  Dejoces,  its  first  sovereign,  moiitited 
the  throne  the  same  year  with  Esarhaddon.  The  history  of  this 
Dejoces  is  extremely  uncertain.  He  is  reported  to  have  built  the 
city  of  Ecbaian,  and  to  have  bestowed  much  pains  in  polishing 
and  civihzing  his  people:  yet  those  laws  which  he  is  said  to  have 
enacted  breathed  strongly  the  spirit  of  despotism,  it  was  com- 
mon to  the  Asiatic  inonarchs  very  rarely  to  show  themselves  to 
their  subjects.  Dejoces  is  said  to  have  carried  the  haughtiness  of 
his  deportment  to  an  unusual  height.  It  was  death  only  to  smile 
in  his  presence.  We  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  many  of  those 
facts  which  are  recorded  of  the  capricious  tyranny  of  some  of  the 
eastern  monarchs,  were  they  not  transmitted  to  us  hy  the  gravest 
and  most  authentic  of  the  ancient  writers. 

Dejoces  left  the  crown  of  Media  to  his  son  Phraortes,  who 
conquered  the  Persians,  and  subdued  a  great  part  of  Asia  ;  but 
was  vanquished  at  length  by  Nabucliodonozor  I.,  king  of  Assyria, 
made  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  Cyaxares,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Phraortes,  in  alliance  with  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon, 
besieged  Nineveh,  destroyed  that  splendid  capital,  and  decided 
the  monarchy  between  them. 

The  son  of  Nabopolassar  was  Nabuchodonozor  II.,  a  prince 
remarkable  in  those  times  for  his  extensive  conquests.  Necao  (or 
Pharaoh  Necho)  king  of  Egypt,  had  wrested  from  the  Assyrian 
monarchy  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  They  were 
recovered  by  Nabuchodonozor  and  Cyaxares,  who,  with  a  vast 
army  of  10,000  chariots,  180,000  foot,  and  120,000  horse,  inva- 
ded and  laid  waste  the  country,  besieged  Jerusalem,  and  took  its 
king,  Jehoiakim,  prisoner.  Tyre  was  likewise  taken  after  a  siege 
often  months.  The  allied  princes  divided  their  conquests  ;  but 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  shares  of  ^ach  sovereign,  To 
Nabuchodonozor,  or,  as  in  Scripture  he  is  named,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
we  must  assign  the  dominion  of  Jerusalem,  as  it  is  to  him  that  the 
seventy  years'  captivity  of  the  Jews,  predicted  by  Jeremiah,  is 


"  See  the  Books  of  Kings,  Chronidea,  Hoaea;  likewise  Josepliua'  Hist,  and 
Trideaox  Connex. 
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attributed  hy  tbe  inspired  writers.  Among  the  Jewish  captives 
carried  by  Nebucliadnezzar  to  Babylon  was  the  prophet  DanieJ, 
then  a  youth  named  Eelteshazzar,  who  attained  high  favor,  with 
the  Assyrian  monarch,  and  was  made  by  him  ruler  of  the  province 
of  Babylon,  From  JudEDa,  Nebuchadoezzar  pushed  his  conquests 
into  Egypt,  and,  detlironing  Pharaoh  Necho,  gave  the  government 
of  the  country  to  Amaais.  The  chronology  of  these  events  is 
extremely  confused,  and  it  were  a  vain  and  fruitless  labor  to 
attempt  to  fix  with  precision  their  orders  and  series.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar II.  died  after  a  reign  of  forty-three  years,  leaving  a  monarchy 
more  vast  than  powerful — an  object  which  offered  an  easy  conquest 
to  the  Persians,  when  Cyras,  their  king,  raised  the  Persian  empire, 
hitherto  a  petty  and  barbarous  dominion,  to  a  Jieight  superior  to 
that  of  all  the  contemporary  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  name  of  Cyrus  is  extremely  illustrious  among  ancient 
writers;  yet  nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  his  history. 
Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  Xenophon,  the  latest  of  whom  was  not 
above  two  centuries  posterior  to  the  supposed  age  of  Cyrus,  have 
given  accounts  of  him  so  extremely  contradictory,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  reconcile  them.  The  Cyrus  of  Ctesias  and  Hero- 
dotus obtains  possession  of  the  empire  of  the  Medes  hy  dethroning 
his  grandfather  Astyages,  and,  like  most  estensive  conquerors,  is 
the  terror  and  scourge  of  the  human  race.  The  Cyrus  of  Xeno- 
phon fights  solely  in  defence  of  his  uncle  Cyasares,  the  son  of 
Astyages,  and  is  in  every  respect  the  model  of  a  great  and  virtu- 
ous prince.  The  Cyrus  of  Herodotus  is  killed,  fighting  against 
Tomyris,  the  queen  of  the  Massagetfe,  who  plunges  his  head  into 
a  basin  of  blood,  in  revenge  of  her  son,  whom  Cyrus  had  put  to 
death. '  The  Cyrus  of  Ctesias  is  killed  by  a  wound  he  received 
in  Hyrcania;  and  the  Cyrus  of  Xenophon,  after  a  glorious  reign 
of  thirty  years,  dies  a  natural  death.  Uncerlpin  as  are  the  partic- 
ulars of  the  history  of  the  elder  Cyrus,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
bis  conquests  were  extensive;  that  he  vanquished  the  Babyloni- 
ans; defeated  their  ally,  Crresiis,  the  king  of  Lydia,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  contemporary  sovereigns;  subjected  a  great  part 
of  the  lower  Asia,  and  made  himself  master  of  Syria  and  Arabia. 
Tlie  policy  of  such  conquerors,  who  found  it  impossible  to  preserve 
their  conquests,  was  to  ruin  the  countries  which  they  gained  by 
their  arms.  Devastation  was  held  to  be  the  natural  right  of  war. 
,  Those  princes  had  no  plan  in  their  military  enterprises — chance 
directed  their  course.  Nebuchadnezzar  11.,  whom  we  have  seen 
the  conqueror  of  Judsa  and  Egypt,  is  said  to  have  cast  lots  to 
determine  to  which  point  of  the  compass  he  should  direct  his  pro- 
gress: the  lot  fell  towards  Jerusalem;  he  marched  on  accordingly, 
and  subdued  it. 

CambyseSj  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyrus,  had  neither  the 
talents  of  his  father,  nor  his  virtues.  He  planned  a  military  expe- 
dition into  Egypt,  which  was  signalized  only  by  folly  and  extrava- 
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gance.  His  vast  army  speedily  overpowered  tills  feebi.e  people, 
who  have  been  successively  subdued  by  every  nation  that  atiacked 
ihem;  but  the  conqueror  after  all  reaped  nothing  but  dishonor; 
for  his  conduct  was  such  as  to  bear  every  mark  of  insanity.  In 
an  inconsiderate  expedition  against  the  ^Ethiopians,  he  threw  away 
the  greater  part  of  his  army:  —  50,000  men,  sent  into  the  deserts 
of  Ammon,  perished  through  fatigue  and  famine.  With  a  delib- 
erate purpose  of  wantonly  exasperating  the  Egyptians,  who  were 
disposed  to  the  most  peaceable  submission,  Cambyses  ordered  the 
magnificent  temple  of  Thebes  to  be  pillaged  and  burnt.  At  the 
celebration  of  the  festival  of  Apis,  at  Memphis,  he  stabbed  the 
sacred  ox  with  his  poniard,  ordered  the  priests  to  be  scourged,  and 
massacred  all  the  people  who  assisted  at  the  sacrifice.  He  put  to, 
death  his  brother  Srnerdis,  because  he  dreamed  that  he  saw  him 
seated  on  the  throne;  and  when  his  wife  and  sister,  JMeroe, 
lamented  the  fate  of  her  brother,  he  killed  her  with  a  stroke  of 
his  foot.  To  prove  his  dexterity  in  archery,  he  pierced  the  son 
of  his  favorite  Prexaspes  through  the  heart  with  an  arrow. 

This  madman  was  on  his  return  to  his  dominions  of  Persia, 
when  he  learned  that  the  order  of  the  magi  had  effected  a  danger- 
ous revoluOon ;  and  that,  by  their  aid,'  one  of  their  own  number 
had  assumed  the  character  of  his  brother  Smevdis,  and  had  been 
elected  king  in  his  absence.  He  hastened  to  punish  this  usurpa- 
tion, but  died  on  his  way,  from  a  wound  of  his  poniard,  which 
struck  him  in  the  groin  while  mounting  his  horse.  The  false 
Smerdis  did  not  long  enjoy  his  dignity.  Two  grandees  of  the 
court,  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  Otancs,  conspired  to  de- 
throne him,  and  the  usurper  was  strangled  in  the  imperial  palace. 
Davius  had  influence  enough  to  obtain  the  vacant  throne  of  Persia; 
though  we  cannot  easily  rely  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  that 
he  owed  his  election  to  the  neighing  of  his  horse, 

Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  was  a  prince  of  talents,  and  ambi- 
tion: he  was  the  first  of  the  Persian  monarchs  who"  imposed  a 
regular  tax  upon  the  conquered  provinces  of  (he  empire,  which 
till  tlien  had  only  given  occasional  gratuities  to  the  sovereign.  He 
chose,  however,  to  conciliate  the  great  body  of  his  subjects  to  the 
new  government,  by  exempting  the  Persians  from  those  burdens. 
The  Babylonians  were  the  first  of  the  provinces  which  endeavored 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  servitude;  but  their  attempt  cost  them 
extremely  dear.  Darius  encircled  Babylon  with  his  army  so  as  to 
cut  off  all  supplies  from  the  adjacent  country.  The  inhabitants 
exerted  a  savage  resolution.  All  who  were  useless  for  the  defence 
of  the  city,  and  served  only  to  consume  its  provisions, — the 
women,  the  old  men,  and  the  children, — were  strangled  by  a 
public  decree;  each  head  of  a  family  being  allowed  to  preserve 
one  of  his  wives  and  I  maid  servant.  At  length,  after  a  siege  of 
twenty  months,  Darius  won  the  city  by  a  treacherous  stratagem. 
pne  of  his  captams,  mutilating  his  visage  with  hideous  ' 
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fled,  as  if  for  safety,  to  the  Baliyloniana,  and  offered  his  services  to 
avenge  hinisfllf  against  Darius,  who  had  used  him  thus  inhumanly. 
The  man  was  trusted  by  the  credulous  Babylonians  with  a  high 
command,  of  which  he  availed  himself  to  open  the  gates  to  lEe 
Persians.  With  aggravated  meanness  and  cruelty  Darius  impaled 
alive  three  diousand  of  the  principal  citizens. 

AmbiiioLis  of  extensive  conquest,  he  now  meditated  a  war  against 
the  Scythians,  on  the  absurd  pretext  that  tbey  had  ravaged  a  part  of 
Asia  about  130  years  before.  At  the  head  of  an  army  of  700,000 
men,  he  set  out  from  Susa,  his  capital,  to  wage  war  against  a  nation 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  conquer.  Detached  and  wanderbg 
tribes,  who  have  scarcely  attained  an  idea  of  fixed  possessions, 
migrate  with  ease  and  celerity  from  one  extremity  of  a  country  to 
the  other,  and  are  not  to  be  subdued ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
■  invading  army,  even  though  unopposed,  is  consumed  of  itself  by 
famine  and  fatigue.  The  sole  business  of  the  Scythians  was  to 
retreat,  driving  their  cattle  before  them,  and  filling  up  the  wells 
in  tlieir  route.  The  Persians,  after  long  and  excessive  marches, 
never  got  more  than  a  distant  sight  of  the  enemy,  while  they  were 
perishing  by  thousands  in  a  nigged  and  barren  country.  At  length 
Darius  thought  it  his  wisest  measure  to  retreat,  having  lost  the 
greatest  part  of  his  army,  and  leaving  behind  him  the  sick  aud  aged 
at  the  mercy  of  the  barbarians. 

The  character  of  this  prince  was  daring,  active,  and  enterprising. 
The  disastrous  event  of  the  Scythian  war  served  only  to  stimulate 
him  to  greater  and  more  glorious  attempts.  He  now  projected 
the  conquest  of  India.  The  particulars  of  that  enterprise  are  not 
preserved  in  history:  but  we  know  that  it  was  successfully  accom- 
plished. India  was  made  the  twentieth  province  of  the  Pereian 
empire.  In  the  course  of  this  ivar,  Darius  equipped  a  fleet  upon 
the  Indus,  under  the  command  of  Scykx,  a  Greek  of  Caria,  with 
orders  to  sail  down  the  river  and  explore  the  countries  on  either 
side  till  he  arrived  at  the  ocean.  Scyiax  obeyed  his  instructions, 
and  performed,  in  the  course  of  his  voyage,  a  navigation  perhaps 
the  longest  that  at  this  time  had  been  attempted  by  any  nation 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  he  sailed  through  the  Mare  Ery- 
Ihrmuin,*  coasting,  as  we  must  presume,  by  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Persian  Gulf;  and  entering  the  Red  ■  Sea  by  the  Sinus  Avalales, 
now  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel,  he  disembarked  in  Egypt  after  8 
voyage  of  above  1100  leagues. 

The  outlines  of  the  Persian  monarchy  thus  shortly  traced  till 


been  ao  named  iram  a  kin^  ealled  Eiytlir: 


canfovinded  with  tlie  Red  Sea.  The  loiter 
■  Indian  Ocean  wliicli  exlende 
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the  period  of  the  war  with  Greece — the  'government,  laws,  manners, 
aid  customs  of  this  gieat  Asiatic  emp  il  den  and  oui  ^LtentlO[l,  as 
an  inteiesling  and  cuiious  iii  ject  of  n  Jiiiy 

The  j|0\einment  of  Peisia  from  the  tariieit  accounls  we  have 
of  that  nation  was  an  heredilaij  monarch)  Then  princes  were 
absolute  in  the  most  unhmiled  sense  of  the  e^piessitn  Their 
persons  were  levered  as  sacred  aod  ihey  weie  nevei  approached 
by  their  subjects  without  the  gestures  ol  adoration  Theu  word, 
their  look  conteired  hfe  oi  deatli  aid  the  di  pleisme  of  The 
Great  King  wis  equally  dreaded  with  the  wrath  of  iho  div  nity 
In  the  lattei  and  splendid  periods  of  their  domimoi  the  pon  p  and 
magniScence  of  these  monarchs  with  their  necessaiy  coiico  mtanti, 
voluptuou'iness  and  debaucheij ,  ha>  e  been  amply  described  by 
aicieit  auihois  The  revenues  of  whole  piovinces  accoiding  to 
Herodotis,  were  bestowed  on  the  attire  of  their  favoiite  concu 
bines  and  the  provinces  themselves  took  from  that  circumstance 
the  r  populai  appellationu  Pldto,  in  his  Alcibndes,  meoiions  a 
Gteek  ambassador  who  travelled  a  whole  day  through  a  couniry 
callel  the  Queens  Girdle  and  anotler  m  ciossing  a  pio\tnce 
wl  ich  went  b)  the  name  of  tlie  Queen  s  Head  Dress  The  regi 
tlirone  was  of  puie  gold  overshadowed  by  a  pain  tree  -md  vine  of 
the  same  metal,  witli  clusters  of  fruit  composed  of  precious  stones. 

Yet  amidst  this  wantonness  of  Asiatic  magnificence,  the  care 
which  those  princes  bestowed  on  the  education  of  their  children 
merited  the  highest  praise.  They  were,  almost  as  soon  as  born, 
removed  from  the  palace,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  eunuchs 
of  approved  fidelity  and  discretion.  At  seven  years  of  age  they 
learned  the  exercise  of  riding,  and  went  daily  to  the  chase,  to 
inure  them  betimes  to  fatigue  and  inti-epidity.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen they  were  put  under  the  care  of  four  preceptors  eminently 
distinguished  by  their  wisdom  and  abilities.  The  first  opened  to 
them  the  doctnnes  of  the  ma|i;  the  second  impressed  them  with 
aveneiation  for  truth;  the  third  exercised  them  in  the  habhs  of 
fortitude  and  magnanimity  ;  and  the  fourth  inculcated  the  most 
difScult  of  al!  lessons,  especially  to  the  great,  the  peifect  command 
and  government  of  their  passions. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Persians  in  general,  above  every 
other  nation,  were  noted  for  their  extreme  atlenlinn  to  ihe  educa- 
tion of  youth.  Before  the  age  of  five,  the  children  were  exclu- 
sively under  the  tuition  of  the  mother  and  assistant  females.  After 
that  age,  they  were  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  magi,  an 
order  of  men  whose  proper  function  was  that  of  priests  or  ministers 
of  tbe  national  religion,  hut  who  spent  their  lives  in  the  pursuit 
of  wisdom,  and  the  practice  of  ihe  strictest  morality.  By  their 
precepts  and  their  example,  the  Persian  youth  were  early  trained 
to  virtue  and  good  morals.  They  were  taught  the  most  sacred 
regard  to  truth,  tbe  highest  veneration  for  their  parents  and 
superiors,  the  most  perfect  submission  to  the  laws  of  their  coua 
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try,  and  respect  for  its  magistrates.  Nor  was  the  culture  of  tha 
body  neglected.  The  youth  were  trained  to  every  manly  exer- 
cise ;  a  preparative  to  their  admission  into  ilie  body  of  the  king's 
guards,  in  which  they  were  enrolled  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
Tlie  general  system  of  education  among  the  Persians  is  thus  la- 
conically descrihed  by  Herodotus,  "From  the  age  of  five  to  that 
of  twenty,  they  teach  their  children  three  things  alone — to  man- 
age a  horse,  to  use  tlie  bow  with  dexterity",  and  to  speak  truth," 
From  these  accounts  of  ancient  authors,  we  might  be  led  to  con- 
clude, that  a  system  of  education  thus  public,  left  very  little  to  be 
done  on  the  part  of  the  parents ;  yet  we  find  in  the  Zendavesta 
this  admirable  precept  to  fathers:  "  If  you  desire  to  enjoy  para- 
dise, instruct  your  children  in  wisdom  and  virtue ;  since  all  tlieir 
good  deeds  wili  he  imputed  to  you." 

The  Itisury  of  the  Persians,  which  has  become  proverbial,  must 
rot  mislead  us  in  our  ideas  of  their  character  in  the  early  ages  of 
that  monarchy.  In  reality,  before  the  time  of  Cyrus,  the  Per- 
sians were  a  rude  and  barbarous  people,  inhabiting  a  poor  and  nar- 
row country  of  rocks  and  desorts.  We  have  the  concurring  testi- 
mony of  ali  the  ancient  authors  who  have  written  concerning 
them,  that  they  were,  in  (iiose  early  periods,  a  people  remarkable 
for  their  temperance,  and  the  virtuous  simplicity  of  their  manners- 
Herodotus  records  an  excellent  speech  of  one  Sandanis,  a  Lydian, 
who,  when  his  sovereign  Crcesus  projected  the  invasion  of  Persia, 
thus  strongly  pointed  out  to  him  the  folly  of  his  enterprise : 
"What  wili  you  rain,"  said  he,  "by  waging  war  with  such  meo 
as  the  Persians?  Their  clothing  is  skins,  their  food  wild  fruits,  and 
tlieir  drink  water.  If  you  are  conquered,  you  lose  a  cultivated 
country  ;  if  you  conquer  them,  what  can  you  take  from  them  ? — a 
barren  region.  For  my  part,  I  thank  the  gods,  that  the  Persians 
have  not  yet  formed  the  design  of  invading  tlie  Lydians," 

The  use  of  gold  and  silver  for  money  was  unlaiown  to  the 
Persians  till  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  or,  as  he  is 
called  in  Scripture,  Darius  ihe  Mede.  The  reign  of  this  prince 
was,  indeed,  the  era  of  their  change  of  manners.  The  Medes, 
conquered  by  the  Persians,  became  the  models  of  their  manners, 
as  we  shall  see  did  the  Greeks  to  the  Romans,  The  ancient  Per- 
sians were  a  warlike  and  a  hardy  race  of  men.  They  were 
all  trained  to  the  use  of  arms  ;  and  in  time  of  war,  every  ma^e, 
unless  disabled  by  age  or  bodily  infirmity,  was  obliged,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  attend  the  monarch  in  the  field.  Hence  those  immense 
armies  whose  numbers  almost  exceed  belief,  and  which  were,  of 
necessity,  disorderly  and  unmanageable,  as  they  never  could  act 
with  the  uniform  operation  of  a  well-organized  body.  While  on 
service  they  wore  complete  armor,  composed  of  loose  plates  of 
metal,  fashioned  in  the  form  of  the  scales  of  fishes,  which  covered 
Ibe  whole  body,  arms,  legs,  thighs  and  feet.  Their  weapons  were 
a  bow  of  uncommon  length,  a  quiver  of  arrows,  a  short  sword. 
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called  acinacis,  and  a  shield  made  of  wicker.  Tiieir  horses  were 
covered  with  the  same  scaly  armor  ;  and  diey  employed  war-char-' 
iots  with  scythes  fixed  at  the  extremity  of  the  axles.  Tlie'y  re- 
ceived no  other  pay  than  a  share  of  the  conquered  spoil.  In  llieir 
military  expeditions,  the  wives  and  children,  with  a  large  reiiniie 
of  male  and  female  slaves,  followed  the  camp;  an  usage  which 
we  are  apt  lo  attribute  to  luxury  and  effeminacy,  when  ive  ought 
rather,  perhaps,  to  account  it  a  remaaot  of  barbarous  manners. 
in  fight,  the  ancient  Persians  displayed  great  personal  courage. 
They  esteemed  it  dishonorable  lo  employ  any  stJ'at^ems  in  war  ; 
and  never  fought  in  the  night,  unless  when  attacked  by  die  enemy. 

We  fiud  in  the  government  of  the. ancient  Persians,  Uioug,h 
extremely  despotical,  some  particular  institutions  of  uncommon 
excellency.  The  kingdom  was  divided  into  districts  or  separate 
provinces,  over  each  of  which  presided  a  governor  or  satrap,  who 
received  his  instructions  immediately  from  the  prince,  and  was 
obliged,  at  stated  times,  to  give  an  account  of  his  administration. 
To  facilitate  this  intercourse  between  the  provinces  and  the  cap- 
ital, the  establishment  of  regular  couriers  or  posts,  a  piece  of  pol- 
icy of  no  ancient  date  in  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  was  known  in 
Persia  at  the  time  of  Cyrus.  The  sovereign  likewise  appointed 
his  commissioners  to  perform  periodical  circuits  through  the  em- 
pire, and  report  to  him  every  particular  relative  to  the  government 
of  the  satraps  ;  and  he  frequently  visited  in  person  even  the  roost 
distant  provinces. 

The  encouragement  of  agriculture,  the  spring  of  population, 
and  therefore  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  attention  in  all 
governments  where  there  is  an  extent  of  teri'itory,  was  peculiarly 
the  care  of  the  monarchs  of  Persia.  To  cultivate  the  earth 
was  one  of  the  precepts  of  their  sacred  books  ;  and  the  indusliy 
of  the  people,  thus  recommended  by  the  sanction  of  a  religious 
duty,  was  encoiiraged  by  the  sovereign  with  suitable  rewards,  and 
remissness  punished  by  a  proportional  increase  of  taxes.  We  are 
informed  that,  on  one  jiartjcular  day  in  the  year,  the  king  partook 
in  person  of  the  feast  of  the  husbandmen. 

There  were,  under  the  Persian  siovernment,  some  regulations 
regarding  the  administration  of  justice  which  are  hie;bly  deservmg 
of  encomium.  The  rigor  of  peml  laws  often  deteats  its  own 
purpose,  for  if  the  punishment  exceeds  its  just  measuie,  and  the 
criipinal  becomes'  an  object  of  pitv,  the  influence  of  punishment  as 
an  example  is  in  a  great  measure  defeated  ,  ind  offences,  instead 
of  being  strictly  coerced,  will  often  be  scieened  from  the  too  se- 
vere vengeance  of  the  law.  In  Persia,  a  fiist  offence  was  never 
capitally  punished.  That  vengeance  v  as  i  eser^  ed  only  for 
the  hardened  and  incorrigible  criminal  In  all  cases  the  accused 
person  was  brought  face  to  face  with,  his  accuser,  who,  if  be  failed 
to  make  good  his  charge,  was  himself  condemned  to  the  punish- 
ment which  the  accused  must  have  undergone  had   the  crime  been 
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pro(  ed  against  him  Tbe  so(  erei^ii,  in  certain  causes  of  impoi- 
tance,  sat  hinisdf  in  judc^inent,  though  in  the  ordinaiy  admimstra- 
tion  of  justice,  there  weie  a  certain  numher  ol  judges  chosen,  on 
account  of  tlieir  ncknowledged  wisdom  ai^  piobity,  who  made 
regular  cncuits  throua,h  the  pLOvmces,  and  attended  the  soveieign 
m  hi3  slated  \  isLtations  of  his  dominions  These  held  tlieii  oftices 
for  hfe  but  were  removable  m  cases  oi  malversation  The  stoiy 
IS  well  known  ot  the  judge,  who,  being  guiitj  of  conupiion  in  his 
high  funttion,  was  by  Cambjses  condemned  to  be  flijed  alive, 
and  hib  skin  hung  ovei  the  seat  of  judgment 

TheiP  aie  few  topics  of  antiquarian  research  which  have  been 
exploied  with  more  anviety  of  investigation  than  the  rehgion  of 
tile  ant,!ent  Peii^iana  The  mmd  if  nilunlij  stimulated  to  intjinie 
into  1  sjstem  ot  theology,  which  is  not  less  lemarkible  foi  the 
puiity  of  Its  moral  precepts  than  for  its  extreme  antiquity,  as  »e 
have  undoubted  evidence  th-it  the  lame  dociiines  and  uorsliip 
which  exist  amona;  a  particular  lect  ol  the  Persims  it  this  dij 
were  the  religion  of  this  ancient  people  some  thousand  years  ago 
The  ioundei  of  this  ancient  lehgioa  is  geneialiy  supposed  to 
have  been  Zoroa'iter,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Gieeks,or  Zeidusht,  as 
he  15  denominated  by  th^Peisians,  but  the  history  of  cliis  person- 
age is  involved  in  much  uncertainty.  By  some  authors  he  is  said 
to  have  lived  before  the  time  of  Moses  (a.  c.  1571;)  by  others 
to  have  been  contemporary  widi  Ninus  and  Semiramis  (a.  c. 
1216;)  and  by  others  again  bis  era  is  placed  as  late  as  the  acces- 
sion of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  to  the  throoe  of  Persia  (a.  c. 
522.)  These  discordances  have  induced  a  supposition,  that  there 
t  k  ble  persons  of  the  name  of  Zoroaster;  and  tins, 

w!     h        I       J        n  of  the  elder  Pliny,  has  been  lately  supported 
w  h      any  ]     b  ble  reasons  by  the  Ahb&  Foucher.,    According 
i  h     Ider.  Zoroaster  was  regarded  by  the  Persians  as 

hi  d  i  I  ir  religion;  while  the  younger  of  that  name 
was     ly  1        eformer  of  that  ancient  worship  from  the  many 

p  1     bich,  in  course  of  lime,  it  had  become  corrupt- 

d  T  1  fi  Zoroaster  is  attributed  the  composition  of  the 
Z    I  Hection  of  books  which  he  pretended,  hke  the 

R  N  have  received  from  heaven.     These  books  he 

p  d        h      overeign  Gustashp,  the  king  of  Bactriana;  and 

fi       d    1  bority,  and  his  own  divine  mission,  by  perlbrm- 

m  d      me  very  extraordinary  miracles.     Gustashp  he- 

a       a  nd  abjured,  along  with  the  greater  part  of  his 

bj  h    w     1  ip  of  the  stars,  represented  by  several  idols, 

wh   h  wa    b       h    prevalent  religion  of  those  countries,  and  was 
d  S  b  Gustashp  became  so  zealous  a  proselyte  to  the 

f    h    I      h    refused  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  a  prince  of 
S  }  I  1  he  condition  that  he  likewise  should  renounce 

1        d  1     )      a      quest  which  the  Scythian    deemed  so  insolent, 
that  he  invaded  Bactriana  with  an  immense  army,  sacked  the  city 
VOL.    I  16 
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jliich  was  not  wiped  ofi  till  •■ 

a  reformauoa  was  oper- 

ated  by  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  This  prince  was  zealously 
attached  to  the  ancient  religion  of  Zoroaster;  but  knowing  the 
unpopularity  of  the  race  of  magi  then  easting,  he  abolished  them 
entirely,  and  created  a  new  order,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
second  Zerdiishi  or  Zoroaster.  He  is  believed  to  have  been 
originally  a  Jew,  or  at  least  a  person  educated  in  Judea  ;  whence 
be  has  grafted  on  the  religion  of  the  Persians  a  great  deal  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Old  Teslaraent,  both  regarding  the'  creation  of 
the  world,  and  the  precepts  of  religion. 

The  Zendavesta,  therefore,  in  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears, 


must  be  considered  as  a  work  of  which  the 
remote    antiquity ;    while  even  what   addition  or   i 
received  from  the  younger  Zoroaster  is  of  a  date  so 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ- 

This  code  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Pers  ai 
for  its  antiquity,  was,  till  lately,  unknown,  1 
abstracts  of  its  doctrines  made  by  a  few  learn  i 
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conversant  in  oriental  literature.  But  it  has  been  lately  translated 
by  a  Frenchman,  M.  Anquetil  Se  Perron,  wjiose  enthusiasm 
prompted  him  lo  undertake  a  journey  to  Persia,  in  order  to  explore 
every  trace  of  that  ancient  religion.  This  translation  has  not 
contributed  to  raise  the  reputation  of  tlie  Zendavesta.  We  find 
in  it  some  excellent  moral  precepts,  and  a  few  subhrae  truths  acci- 
dentally breaking  out  amidst  a  mass  of  absolute  nonsense  and 
incoherent  raving.  Those,  however,  who,  with  a  strong  prejudice 
in  its  favor,  have  endeavored  to  make  a  critical  analysis  of, the 
work,  and  to  methodize  its  opinion  and  doctrines,  pretend  to  find 
in  it  not  only  a  philosophical  account  of  the  origin  of  die  woild,  but 
the  purest  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  togedier  wiili  a  code 
of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  civil  society. 

The  cosiftognny  of  the  Zendavesta,  according  to  the  account  of 

these  expositors,  supposes  the  first  principle  of  all  things  to  be 

t   ut  bounds,  or  eternity.     From  this  first  principle  pro- 

d  (b  in  what  manner  is  not  explEuned)  the  first  light,  the 
fi  at  and  the  original  fire.  From  this  first  principle  likewise 
sp  n  0  musd  and  .Shriman,  secondary  principles,  but.  active  and 
fall  things;  Ormusd,abeing  infinitely  good,  and  Ahriman, 
a  1  g  nfinitely  wicke<l.  The  duration  of  (his  world  is  litnited 
to  12,000  years;  a  space  of  time  which  is  equally  divided  between 
Ormusd  and  Ahriman,  who  maintain  a  constant  war  for  tho  sove- 
reignty of  created  nature,  and  alternately  prevail  during  the  period 
of  the  duration  of  the  universe  ;  bnt  the  contest  is  to  be  finally 
tecminated  by  the  triumph  of  Ormusd  over  Ahrimuq  ;  good  must 
subdue  evil. 

In  the  meantime,  for  maintaining  their  warfare,  Ormusd  creates 
an  immense  number  of  good  genii,  and  his  opponent  an  equal 
number  of  evil  ones.  Ormusd  then  proceeds  to  the  creation  of  a 
perfect  world ;  but  is  continually  thwarted  in  his  purpose,  and  has 
his  works  contaminated,  by  the  malignant  interference  of  his  adver-" 
sary,  Ormusd  creates  a  bull,  out  of  the  body  of  which  spring  first 
all  the  difierent  Idnds  of  plants,  and  then  all  the  various  species 
of  animals ;  rnan  among  the  vest.  But  in  this  formation  of  the 
bull,  Ahriman  has  likewise  a  joint  operation  ;  so  that  man,  intend- 
ed to  be  formed  pure,  uhcorrupted,  and  immortal,  has  within  him 
the  seeds  of  impurity,  cornmtion,  and  death.  He  deviates,  of 
course,  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  and  falls  from  his  pristine  inno- 
cence. His  first  offence  is  the  neglect  to  pay  a  proper  veneration  ■ 
to  Ormusd  under  ihe  symbol  of  water;  a  crime  which  eniaiis  sin 
and  mortaUty  against  all  the  descendants  of  the  aggressor,  and 
gives  a  great  triumph  to  Ahriman  and  his  evil  genii. 

These  contentions  betwepn  the  good  and  the  evil  principle  are 
supposed  to  endure  ti!I  the  accomplishment  of  Time.  iVIan  be- 
comes subject  to  death  in  consequence  of  his  sins  ;  bnt  when  t!ie 
period  arrives,  that  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  earth  shall  be 
converted  to  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  then  shall  be  tiie  resurrec- 
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tion  of  the  dead  with  their  earthly  bodies  and  souls.  The  just 
shall  be  separatijd  from  the  unjust ;  the  former  to  be  translated  to 
Paradise,  where  ihey  shall  enjoy  the  highest  pleasures,  both  of 
soul  and  body  ;  the  latter  to  be  purified  for  an  appointed  space  in 
biH'ning  metals,  and  cleansed  from  all  their  offences  ;  after  which, 
all  created  beings  shall  enjoy  the  most  perfect  happiness  for  ever. 
Ahriman  and  his  evil  genii  shall  undergo  the  same  purification ; 
and  after  his  limited  punishment,  even  he  shall  partake  of  the  joys 
of  eternity,  repeat  the  Ze'odavesla,  and  join  with  all  beings  in  the 
praises  of  Ormusd, 

This  doctrine  of  the  two  separate  and  eternal  principles,  a  gooa 
and  an  evil,  has  had  its  advocates  among  many  other  religious  sects 
besides  the  ancient  Persians,  ft  seems  to  be  a  natural  effort  of 
unenlightened  reason  to  afford  a  solution  of  that  gre&t  protilem, 
the  origin  of  evil.  It  was  revived  in  the  third  century  of  the 
Chrstian  era  by  a  sect  of  heretics  termed  Manichees,*  whose 
doctrine  the  skeptical  Bayle  has  defended  with  much  dangerous 
sophistry.  But  his  ai^uments,  and  all  others  that  are  applicable 
to  this  controversy,  tend  to  nothing  else  than  to  convince  us  of 
the  imperfection  of  human  reason,  and  the  vain  folly  of  man's 
pretences  to  subject  to  his  limited  understanding  the  schemes  of 
Providence,  or  reconcile  in  every  instance  those  anomalies  which 
appear  in  the  structure  both  of  the  physical  and  moral  world. 

Such  is  the  system  of  cosmogony  contained  in  ihffse  books  of 
the  Zendavesta,  upon  which  the  whole  religion  of  the  ancient 
Parsi  was  founded.  The  practical  part  of  this  religion,  consisted, 
first,  in  acknowledging  and  adoring ■  Ormusd,  the  principle  of  all 
good,  by  a'  strict  observance  of  purity  in  thought,  words,  and 
actions  ;  secondly,  in  showing  a  proportional  detestation  of  Ahri- 
man, bis  productions,  and  his  works.  The  most  acceptable  service 
to  Ormusd  was  observing  the  precepts  of  the  Zendavesta,  readfng 
that  work,  and  repeating  its  liturgies.  The  chief  among  its  forms 
of  prayer  are  addressed  not  directly  to  Ormusd,  but  through  the 
medium   of  his   greatest  works,  the   sun,  the   moon,  and  stars. 


*This  sect  arose  about  i.D.977,and  took  its  origin  from  one  of  the  Persian 
Maei,  named  Manes.  Ho  prnfeBsed  to  lielieve  in  Christianity,  and  in  the  prin- 
cipfl  doctrinea  of  the  New  Testament ;  rejecting  altogether  ihe  Old  Testament, 
which  he  maintained  was  one  of  the  delusions  which  had  sprang  from  Ahriman, 
or  the  evil  principle,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  mankind  in  darkness,  ignorance 
snd  vice.  For  that  reasoni  it  was,  as  -he  maintained,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
contest  which  always  subsists  between  the  girod  and  the  evil  principUs — the 
good  principle,  under  the  person  of  RJithras  or  Christ,  had  abcogated  the  Old 
Testament,  and  repealed  his  perfect  religion  and  worship  in  the  New.  Yet 
though  the  Manichees  professed  to  receive  the  New  Testament,  they  adopted 
in  reality  only  what  suited  theic  own  opinions.  They  formed  a  peculiar 
scheme  Of  Chrialianity,  which  was  mingled  with  many  of*  the  doctrines  of  the 
Mam  ;  and  wiiatever  parts  of  the  New  Testament  they  found  to  be  inconsistent 
witli  their  acliemp,  they  boldly  aflitined  to  he  corruptions  and  interpolations. 
This  sect  of  Che  Manichees  subsisted  for  many  centuries,  and  even  some  of  the 
earlier  lathers  of  the  Christian  church  were  contaminated  with  its  errors. 
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Mifhra?  the  sun,  of  s)]  llie  productions  of  Ormusd,  is  supposed  to 
be  die  inost  poweiful  antagonist  of  Ahriman.  After  these  celestial 
olijecis,  the  terrestrial  element?  have  the  next  claim'  to  worship  and 
vpiieration.  Of  these,  the  nohlest  is  the  fire,  ilie  symbol  of  the 
sun,  and  of  the  original  heat  which  pervades  all  nature.  The 
fire  was  therefore  reckoned  the  purest  material  symbol  of  the 
divinity.  The  other  elements  of  air,  earth,  and  water,  had  each 
a  subordioiite  respect  paid  to  them ;  and  it  was  an  object  of  the  most 
zealous  care  of  the  ancient  Parsi,  to  keep  ihem  pure  and  uncor- 
rupted.  But  this  worship  of  the  fire  and  the  other  elements  was 
always  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  adoration  of  Onnusd,  with 
whose  praises  ail  their  religious  ceremonies  began  and  ended. 

But  the  object  of  these  books  of  the  Zendavesta  was  not  only 
to  reveal  the  divinity,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  works,  and  that 
peculiar  worship  which  was  most  acceptable  to  him :  ihey  con- 
tained likewise  a  system  of  moral  duties,  and  of  civil  regula- 
tions. These  moral  precepts  and  regulations  are  better  known 
from  the  Sadder,  a  compilation  made  about  three  centuries  ago 
by  the  modern  Parsi,  or  Guebres,  in  which  a  great  many  of  the 
absurdnies  contained  in  the  Zendavesta  are  rejected  or  omitted. 

From  the  Sadder,  according  to  the  analysis  of  it  by  M.  Fou- 
cher,  it  appears  that  the  principle  of  the  morality  of  the  Parsi  was 
a  sort  of  Epicurism.  The  indulgence  of  the  passions  Was  recom- 
mended, in  so  far  as  h  is  cnnsislent  with  the  welfare  of  society  ; 
and  reprobated  only  when  destructive  or  subversive  of  it.  There 
is  no  merit  annexed  to  abstinence  or  mortification ;  these  extremes 
are  equally  reprobated  with  intemperance  and  debauchery.  Adul- 
ter}' was  held  criminal,  and  so  was  celibacy  or  virginity.  Murder, 
theft,  violence,  and  injustice  were  crimes  highly  offensive  to  God,  be- 
cause destructive  to  the  happiness  of  man.  To  cultivate  an  unlilled 
field,  to  plant  fruit-trees,  to  destroy  noxious  animals,  to  bring 
water  to  a  dry  and  barren  land,  were  ail  actions  beneficial  to  man- 
kind, and  therefore  mo&t  agreeable  to  the  divinity,  who  wills  per- 
petually the  highest  happiness  of  bis  creatures. 

In  a  word,  this  religion  of  Zoroaster,  delivered  in  the  books  of 
the  Zendavesta,  and  abridged  in  the  Sadder,  which  is  still  the  code 
of  belief  and  of  worship  among  the  Guebres,  a  sect  of  the  modem 
Persians,  appears  to  contain,  along  with  a  very  erroneous  system 
of  iheolog}-,  and  amidst  a  mass  of  unfathomable  incongruities  and 
absurdities,  some  very  striking  truths,  and  many  precepts  of  moral- 
ity and  practical  rules  of  conduct  which  would  do  honor  to  the 
most  enlightened  Christians, 

1  have  tlius  endeavored  to  give  some  idea  of  the  genius  and 
character  of  the  ancient  Persians,  who  were  a  people  remarkable 
ot  a  temperance  and  simplicity  of  manners,  very  different  from 
he  character  they  assumed  after  they  had  become  a  great  and 
;onquering  nation.     No   people  was  ever  more  prone  to  adopt 
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foreign  customs  or  foreign  manners  They  no  sooner  subdued  the 
Medea  than  they  assumed  then  dress,  altei  conqiietiiig  Etypt, 
tht)  used  the  Eg)  ptiaa  armoi  ,  and  after  beeoming  acquainted 
ivjth  the  Gieeks,  ihey  imitated  them,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  m 
the  noist  of  then  vices  Bat  that  they  weie  originally  a  veiy 
difleient  people,  all  ancient  authors  beai  concuiring  testimony 

At  the  time  when  thej  engaged  in  the  war  with  Greece,  their 
nalional  chaiarter  had  undergoiie  an  entile  change  Thej  weie 
a  )eople  coimpted  bj  luxuiy  iheir  aimies,  immense  in  their 
niimbe  s,  weie  i  d  borderly  assemblage  of  all  the  tributarj  nations 
ibpy  had  subdued ,  Medes,  Assyrian?,  Babylonians,  Egyptians, 
mi  gled  with  the  native  Persians  ,  a  discordant  mas=,  of  which  the 
component  paits  had  no  tie  ot  affection  which  bound  them  to  a 
common  interest 

Athens  at  this  time  had  assetled  her  libenj  b)  the  expulsion  of 
the  PisistiaUdK,  and  was  disposed  to  put  a  high  \alue  on  her  newly 
purchased  freedom  The  powei  iiid  stiength  of  the  republic 
weie  at  this  time  \ery  consideiable  Luxury  had  not  jet  spread 
her  contagion  on  the  pubhc  manneis ,  and  the  pattiotic  flame  was 
fervent  in  all  ranlcs  of  the  people  Eien  the  slaves,  who,  as  we 
betoie  reinaiked  foimed  the  chief  mass  of  the  population  of  the 
state,  weie  an  active  and  oeiviceable  bodj  ot  men  ,  foi  bemg  ever 
treated  with  humanity  bj  the  free  citizens,  thej  lek  an  eqial  regaid 
for  the  common  iiiteicat,  and  on  eveiy  ocf^asion  of  wai  aimed 
with  ihe  spiiit  of  citizens  for  the  defence  of  then  countrj  The 
Lacedemonians  bad  the  sime  love  of  libertj,  the  same  aidoi  of 
patnoti'im,  and  were  jet  more  accustomed  to  waifaie  than  the 
Athenians  In  the  contest  with  Persia,  the  spiitol  the  Greeks 
waa  latsed  to  its  utmost  pitch  ,  and  it  is  m  fact  from  thi<!  eia  that 
the  Greeks,  as  an  uniied  people,  begin  to  occupj  the  chief  place 
in  tne  histoiy  of  the  nations  of  aiitiquitj . 
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CHAPTER   I. 


HiSTOBY  DF  Geeece,  continued— Onmn  and  cause  nf  the  W*R  wiiu  1  f  nai* 
— Commencement  of  liosliljliea— Battle  of  Mamthon— Jliltiades -f^,. amies 
— Themiatooles— Invaa  ion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes — Bitnishinent  ot  ^istdes — 
Thermnpjtte — Salomis — Plnt|Ba.  ttnd  Mycale — Disunion  of  the  Greeks — Cimon 
— Pericles — Decline  of  the  patriotic  spirit 

Having  in  the  )  I'^t  chapter  given  a  =!horC  reii  ospcctn  e  view  of  the 
origin  of  tlie  Persian  monart  M ,  and  ihe  ouifineB  of  ii";  hi^toiy 
down  to  the  period  ol  the  war  wiih  Greece — together  iiith  a  biiet 
account  of  the  government,  nianneis,  laws,  and  religion  of  the 
ancient  Persians  — we  now  proceed  to  carry  on  tlie  detail  of  tho 
Grecian  history,  by  "iliorily  tncinj:;  the  progre*?  and  issue  of  that 
important  war,  whth  may  be  snid  to  have  owed  iti  oiigin  to  the 
atnhition  of  Dirms  the  son  of  Hj  staspos,  heightened  by  the  passion 
of  revenge.  The  lomans  t  people  of  the  lesser  Asia,  onginally  a 
Greek  colon),  had,  with  the  othei  colonies  ol  Eolia  and  Ciria, 
bee  s  I  du  d  b}  C  cesus  dnd  annexed  to  hi?  dominions  of  Lydia 
0  de  conq  e  t  of  Lydia  by  Cjitis,  tliese  provinces  of  course 
beca  e  1  I  I  of  the  gieat  empue  of  Persia  Theyweie  impa- 
t  ent  I  oweve  of  this  state  of  subjection,  and  eageily  sought  to 
rega  n  tt  e  for  er  freedom  For  this  purpose,  they  sought  the 
a  d  of  ihe  I  a  cie  t  countrymen  of  Greece,  applying  first  to  Lace- 
dffinon  tlen  cons  d ere d  as  the  predominant  power,  but,  beirg 
unsucce  sful  i  tlat  qnaitPi,  ihey  made  the  same  demand,  with 
better  success  on  Athens  and  the  islands  of  the  ^geap  Sea 
Athens  and  tl  e  islands  equipped  and  fitrni&hed  the  lonians  with 
twenty-five  ships  of  wit,  which  immediately  began  ho'-tihties  on 
every  city  on  the  Asian  coast  that  acknowledged  the  government 
of  Persia.  We  remaiked  in  a  former  chapter,*  that  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidie   from  Athens,   Hippias,   the  last  of 
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That    his   lesoliition    might 
1  i  a  crier  to  proclaim  every 

U  t     at  sovereign,  remember  ill e 

ly        I         m      nceraent  of  his  expedition, 
1  two  heralds  into  the  coun- 

d         ho,  in   their  master's  name, 
1  1   ymbols  of  subjection.     The 

k  d    he  Athenians  and  Spartans 
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and  the  Oihei  mto  a  well. 

Many  olliei  s,  howevei ,  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  all  the  island', 
intimidated  by  the  gieat  arnnmcnl  of  Darais,  to  which  they  had 
nothmg  effectual  to  oppose,  sent  the  tokens  of  siibmib&ion  But 
the  Persian  fleet  of  three  bundled  ships,  commanded  by  Mai  do- 
rms, being  vviecked  in  doubling  the  piomonlory  of  Mount  Aihos, 
(a  peninsula  which  juls  out  mto  the  ^gean  fiom  the  southern 
coast  of  M'lcedonia,)  this  disaster  gave  "ipirits  to  the  mhabitanta 
of  the  island'-,  ^lho  now  letLiincd  to  then  allegiance  to  the  mother 
country,  and  cheerfully  exerted  all  their  poweis  m  a  vigorous 
opposition  to  the  common  enemy 

A  new  fleet  of  600  sad  was  now  equipped  by  Danus,  which 
began  hostilities  bj  an  attack  on  tlie  isle  of  Naxos  Its  principal 
city,  with  Its  temples,  was  burnt  to  the  giound,  and  the  inhabitants 
weie  sent  in  chains  to  Siisa  Many  of  the  other  islands  undeiwent 
the  same  fate  ,  and  an  immense  aimy  was  landed  in  Eubcea, 
which,  after  plundering  and   lajing    waste  the   country,   pouied 
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down  wilh  impeUiosity  upon  Attica.  It  was  conducted  by  Datis, 
a  Mede,  who,  under  the  giitdatice  of  the  tiaitor  Hippias,  led  them 
on  towards  Mai'athon,  a  sioall  village  near  the  coast,  and  witliin  lea 
miles  of  the  city  of  Athens. 

The  Athenians,  in  this  critical  juncture,  armed  lo  a  man.  Even 
(he  slaves  of  the  republic  ^vere  enrolled,  and  cheerfully  gave  their 
services  for  the  common  defence  of  the  country.  A  hasty  demand 
of  aid  was  made  upon  the  confederate  states,  but  the  suddenness 
of  the  emergency  left  no  dme  for  effectually  answering  it.  The 
riatajans  sent  a  thousand  men,  the  whole  stiength  of  their  small 
city.  The  Spartan'!  delayed  to  march,  from  an  absurd  superstition 
,)f  beginning  no  enterprise  till  after  the  full  moon.  The  Athenians, 
therefore,  may  be  said  to  have  stood  alone  to  repel  this  torrent. 
The  amount  of  their  whole  army  was  only  10,000  men;  ihe  army 
of  tlie  Peisians  consisted  of  100,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse  —  a 
vast  inequality. 

The  Athenians,  with  a  very  injudicious  policy,  had  given  the 
command  of  the  army  to  ten  chiefs,  with  equal  authority.  The 
mischiefs  of  this  divided  power  were  soon  perceived.  Happily, 
among  these  commanders  was  one  man  of  superior  powers  of 
mind,  to  whose  abilides  and  conduct  all  the  rest  by  common  con- 
sent paid  a  becoming  deference.  This  was  MiJtiades.  The 
AtiiSiJans  for  some  tmio  dehberated  whether  it  was  their  best 
policy  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  city,  and  diere  sustain  the 
attack  of  the  Per'iians,  or  to  take  the  6eld.  The  former  measure 
•■ould  only  have  been  thought  of  in  regard  of  iheir  great  inferiority 
in  numbei's  to  the  assailing  foe.  But  there  is  scarcely  an  inequaliiy 
of  force  that  may  not  be  compensated  by  resolution  and  intrepidity. 
By  ihe  counsel  of  Miltiades  and  Aristides,  it  was  resolved  to  face 
the  enemy  in  the  field.  Aristides,  when  it  ivas  his  ttun  to  com- 
mand, yielded  his  authority  to  Rliliiades  ;  and  the  other  cliiefs, 
without  scruple,  followed  Ws  example. 

Miltiades  drew  op  his  little  army  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which 
covered  both  tlie  flanks,  and  frustrated  all  attempts  to  surround 
him.  They  knew  the  alternative  was  victory  or  death,  and  lliat 
all  depended  on  a  vigorous  effort  to  be  naade  in  one  moment;  for  a 
Icngtiiened  conflict  was  sure  destruction.  The  Greeks,  therefore, 
laying  aside  aH  missile  weapons,  trusted  every  thing  to  the  sword. 
Ai  the  word  of  command,  instead  of  the  usual  discharge  of  javelins, 
\hi?y  rushed  at  once  upon  ihe  enemy  with  the  most  desperate 
impetuosity.  The  disorder  of  the  Persians,  from  this  furious  and 
unexpected  assault,  was  instantly  perceived  by  Miltiades,  and  im- 
proved to  their  destruction  by  a  charge  made  by  both  the  wings  of 
the  Athenian  army,  in  which  with  great  judgment  he  had  placed  the 
best  of  his  troops.  The  army  of  the  Persians  was  broken  in  a 
moment:  their  immense  numbers  uicreased  their  confusion,  and  the 
whole  were  put  to  flight.  A  great  carnage  ensued.  Six  thousand 
three  hmidred  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  Marathon;  and  among 
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these  the  Ignoble  Hippias,  whose  criminal  ambition  y/aiM  have 
sacrificed  and  enslaved  his  country.  The  Athenians,  in  tills  day 
of  glory,  jost  only  a  hundred  and  ninety  men.  The  Sjiarlaris 
came  the  day  after  the  battle,  to  witness  the  triumph  of  ilieir 
rival  state. 

The  event  of  this  remarkable  engagement  dissipated  the  terror 
of  the  Persian  name;  and  this  first  successful  experiment  of  (heir 
strength  was  a  favorable  omen  to  the  Greeks  of  the  final  issue  of 
the  coQtest.  With  presumptuous  confidence,  the  Persians  had 
brought  marble  from  Asia  to  erect  a  triumphal  monument  on  llie 
subjugation  of  their  enemies.  The  Athenians  caused  a  statue  of 
Nemesis,  the  Goddess  of  Vengeance,  tn  be  formed  out  nf  this 
marble,  by  the  celebrated  Pbldias;  and  tablets  to  be  erected,  on 
which  were  recorded  the  names  of  the  heroes  who  had  fallen  in 
the  fight.  Among  the  Arundelian  marbles  at  Oxford  is  a  Psephis 
■ma,  or  decree,  of  the  people  of  Alliens,  published  oi!  occasion  of 
the  battle  of  Marathon.  The  Athenians  likewise  caused  a  large 
painting  to  be  executed  by  Panjeus,  the  brother  of  Phidias,  in 
which  Miltiades  was  represented  at  the  head  of  his  fellow  chiefs 
haranguing  the  army.  'I'his  was  the  first  emotion  i>f  Athenian 
gratitude  to  the  man  who  had  saved  his  country.  Bat  merit,  the 
more  it  was  eminent  and  illustrious,  became  the  more  formidable, 
or,  to  use  a  juster  phrase,  the  more  the  object  of  envy  and  dey-ao- 
tion  to  this  fickle  people.  Miltiades,  charged  with  the  command 
of  reducing  some  of  the  revolted  islands,  executed  his  commission 
with  honor,  with  respect  to  most  of  them ;  but  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful ill  an  attack  agaipst  the  isle  of  Pares.  He  was  dangerously 
wounded ;  the  enterprise  miscarried ;  and  he  returned  to  Athens. 
With  the  most  shocking  ingratitude  he  was  capitally  tried  for 
treason,  on  an  accusation  brought  against  him  by  his  political 
antagonist  Xanthippus,  of  his  having  taken  Persian  gold  to  betray 
his  country.  Unable,  from  his  wound,  to  appear  in  person,  his 
cause  was  ably  pleaded  in  the  Ecclesia  by  his  brother  Tisagoras ; 
but  all  he  could  obtain  was  a  commutation  of  the  punishment  of 
death  into  a  fine  of  fifty  talents,  (about  9,400i.  sterling,)  a  sum 
which  being  utterly  unable  to  pay,  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  died  of  his  wounds. 

The  Persian  monarch,  meantime,  had  been  only  the  more  exas 
perated  by  his  bad  success;  and  he  now  prepared  to  invade  Greece 
with  all  the  power  of  Asia.  It  was  the  fortune  of  Athens,  notwiih- 
standing  her  ingratitude,  still  to  nourish  virtuous  and  patriotic  eiti 
2ens.  Such  was  Ariatides,  who,  at  this  important  period,  had  the 
greatest  influence  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  repiihlJc;  a  man  of 
singular  abilities,  whose  extreme  moderation,  and  a  mind  superior 
to  all  the  allurements  of  selfish  ambition,  had  deservedly  fixed  on 
him  the  epithet  of  the  just. 

Themistocles,  who,  in  many  respects,  was  of  a  very  opposite 
character  from  Aristides,  was  the  jealous  rival  of  his  honors  and 
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rppiitalLOn.  Both  of  these  eminent  men  sought  the  glnry  of  their 
country;  the  ono  from  a  disinterested  spirit  of  virtuons  patriotism, 
the  other  from  the  ambitious  desire  of  unrivailed  eminence  in  tlial 
Slate  which  he  laboied  snccessfully  to  aggrandize.  Themistocles 
bent  his  whole  attention,  in  this  critical  situation  of  his  country,  to 
ward  off  tlie  storm  ivhicli  he  saw  threatened  from  Persia.  Sen- 
sible tliat  a  powerful  fleet  was  the  first  object  of  importance  for  the 
defence  of  a  country  everj-  where  open  to  invasion  from  the  sea, 
he  procured  the  profits  of  the  silver  mines  belonging  to  the  repub- 
lic lo  be  employed  in  equipping  an  armament  of  a  hundred  long 
galleys,* 

In  this  interval  happened  the  death  of  Dariu-;:  he  was  succeeded 
lij-  ills  son  Xerxes,  whom  he  had  by  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus. 
The  heir  of  his  father's  ambition,  but  not  of  his  abilities,  Xerxes 
adopted  with  impetuosity  the  project  of  the  destniction  of  Greece, 
and  armed  an  insiuraerable  multitude  —as  Herodotus  sSyi,  above 
five  millions  of  men — for  that  expedition;  a  calculation  utterly 
incredible  —  but  which  serves  at  least  to  mark  a  number,  though 
uncenain,  yet  altogether  prodigious.  The  error  of  this  estimate 
bercwnes  palpable,  when  we  attend  to  the  number  of  ships  hy 
V'hich  this  force  was  to  he  transported.  These  woi^  twelve  hun- 
dred ships  of  war,  and  three  thousand  transports. 

The  impatience  of  Xerxes  could  not  brook  the  delay  that  would 
have  attended  the  transportation  of  this  immense  body  of  land  forces 
in  his  fleet  aciosa  the  Ms^eai  whiLh  is  a  ^er}  dangeious  navigation, 
or  even  by  the  nariower  aoa  of  the  Hellespont  He  ordered  a 
bridge  of  boats  to  be  constructed  befvi  een  Sestos  and  Abydos,  a 
diittnce  of  seien  furlona;?  (seven  eighths  of  a  mile  )  This  struc- 
Uie  was  no  sooner  completed  than  it  was  demohshed  bj  a  tempest 
In  levenge  of  this  insuk  to  hia  powei,  the  d  rectors  of  the  work 
were  beheaded  and  the  outrageous  element  itself  was  punished,  by 
thvowing  into  it  a  pair  of  iron  letters,  and  bestowing  three  hundred 
lashes  upon  the  water  After  this  childish  ceiemony,  a  new  budge 
WIS  bmh,  consisting  of  a  double  range  of  vessels  fixed  bj  strong 
Tichots  and  joined  to  each  othei  by  immense  cables  On  ibis 
s  ructure  the  main  body  of  the  army  passed,  in  the  space  of  seven 
davs  and  n  ghts  It  was  necessary  that  the  fleet  should  attend  the 
mono  IS  of  the  aimj  and  to  avoid  a  disaster  similai  to  fhit  which 
Ind  happened  lo  the  armament  under  Mardonius  Xerxes  ordeied 
the  promontory  of  Athos  to  be  cut  through,  by  a  canal  of  sufficient 
breadth  to  allow  two  ships  to  sail  abreast.  This  fact,  though  con- 
fidently asserted  by  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Diodonis,  the  first 
actually  contemporary  with  the  event,  has  yet'so  much  tlie  air  ot 


*  Tho  aagaoioas  Themistocles  did  not  disdain  tn  aynjl  liimsplf  oF  the  supersti- 
tioQB  spirit  of  tiia  eouutrymen  in  aid  of  his  wise  preoautionB.  Tlie  Delphic  Oracle, 
consulted  on  the  fate  of  the  cDUtiLry,  answered  that  the  Greeks  would  owe  their 
(sfely  to  tcooden  waUs 
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romance,  that  it  has  been  classed  among  the  fables  of  ancient  history 


and  modem  ii'aveliers  who  have  suive^ed  fbo  ground,  assert  that  ii 
exhibits  no  vestiges  of  such  an  opeiation 

The  object  of  Xerxes'  expedition  was  piofessedly  the  chastise- 
ment of  Alliens,  for  the  aid  she  had  given  to  his  revoited  suhjiicts 
of  iJie  lesser  Asia;  but  iiie  prodigious  force  which  he  set  in  motion 
had,  bej-oni3  doubt,  the  conquest  of  all  Greece  for  its  real  purpose. 
If  Athens  then  took  the  pnncfpal  part  in  this  contest,  and  Bnally 
prevailed  in  it,  we  caimot  hesitate  to  assent  to  the  opinion  expressed 
fay  Herodotus,  that  io  this  magnanimous  republic  aU  Gieece  was 
indebted  for  her  freedom  and  existence  as  a  nation 

But  Athens  herself  was  at  this  very  lime  the  prey  of  domestic 
faction,  and  was  divided  between  ihe  partisans  of  Themistocles 
and  Aristides-  The  former  could  no  longer  bea"-  the  honors  and 
reputation  of  his  rival.  By  industriously  dissemii  ating  leporls  to 
his  prejudice,  and  representing  that  very  moderMion  which  was 
the  siiining  feature  of  his  character,  as  a  mere  devrce  to  gain  popu- 
larity, and  the  artful  veil  of  the  most  dangerous,  b  'cause  the  most 
disguised  ambition,  be  so  poisoned  tlie  mind  of  the  people  tliat  ibey 
insisted  for  the  judgment  of  (be  ostracism;  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  virtuous  Aristides  was  banished  for  ten  years  fiom  iiis 
country. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Athens  while  Series  had  musteied  his 
prodigious  host  upon  the  plains  of  Theisaly,  Tl  a  greater  part  of 
the  states  of  Greece  eithei  stood  aJoof  in  this  criiis  of  the  national 
fate,  or  meanly  sent  to  the  Peisian  monarch  the  demanded  symbols 
of  submission.  Even  Lacedeemon,  though  expressing  a  determined 
resolution  of  defence  against  the  common  eriemv,  sent  no  more 
effective  force  to  join  the  Athenian  army  than  thrtp  hundred  men, 
but  these,  as  we  shall  see,  were  a  band  of  heroes.  The  Corinthi- 
ans, Thespians,  Platseans,  and  .^ginetei  contribuScil  each  a  small 
contingent. 

Xerxes  now  proceeded  by  lapid  marches  towards  the  pass  of 
Thermopy^ffi,*'  a  very  narrow  defile  upon  iho  hiy  of  MaJin,  vt/u-h 
divides  Thessaly  from  the  territories  of  Phocis  and  Lociis.  In  a 
council  of  war,  held  by  the  Greeks,  it  was  thought  of  jireat  ii  jpor- 
tance  to  attempt  at  least  to  defend  this  pass;  and  a  body  of  6000 
men  being  destined  for  ihat  purpose,  Leonidas,  one  of  the  knigs 
of  Sparta,  of  high  reputation  for  his  cool  and  deliberate  couiage, 

"  This  defile  was  called  Tlier-awpyliE  from  the  hot  springs  in  its  vicinity.  It  ra 
hounded  on  the  west  by  higli  precipices  which  join  Uie  1"%  tidgc  of  Mount  OpIb, 
and  on  the  east  ia  terminated  by  an  imprBcticnhld  morass  extending  Co  the  sea 
Near  the  plain  of  the  Theaaalian  city,  Trachie,  the  passage  was  fifly  feet  in 
breadth,  hut  at  Alpene,  the  narrower  pari  of  the  defile,  there  was  not  room  ft* 


18  chariot  to  p^s  another. 
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was  appointed  to  command  them  on  thii  desppnte  service.  He 
was  perfectly  awiire  that  ins  fate  was  mesiiabl"  and  tiicre  are 
some  facts  which  evince  thdt  he  and  his  followet&  had  resolutely 
determined  to  devote  themsehes  ioi  theu  coutitiy  An  oracln 
had  declared  that  either  Sparta  or  her  king  must  peiish.  Plutarch 
relates  that,  before  leivma;  Lacedjemoo,  this  chosen  hand  of  patri- 
ots, with  their  king  at  their  head,  celebiated  then  own  funeral 
games  in  the  sight  of  their  Hives  and  motheis  When  ihe  wife 
of  Leonidas  bade  aiiieu,  and  a-sked  his  iast  tomraands  ;  "My 
desire,"  said  he,  "  i?,  that  you  should  marry  some  brave  man  and 
bring  him  brave  children  "  Oa  the  morning  oS  the  engagement, 
when  Leonidas,  exhoiting  his  troops  to  take  =ome  refreshment, 
said  that  they  should  all  sup  wiih  Pluto,  \\s  h  one  accord  they  set 
up  a  shout  of  joy,  as  if  thej  had  been  mvned  to  a  hanquet.  He 
took  his  post  in  the  defile  with  admirable  skill,  and  dretv  up  his 
little  army  to  the  best  adiantage  possible  After  some  fruitless 
atternpts  on  the  part  of  the  Persians  to  corrupt  the  virtue  of  this 
noble  Spartan,  Xerxes  imperiouslj  summonpd  him  to  lay  down 
his  arms.  "Let  him  come,"  said  Leonidas,  "and  take  them." 
Twenty  thousand  Medes  were  ordeied  to  foice  the  c 
were  repulsed  with  dieadful  shu^hter  by  the  biave 
nians,  A  chosen  body  of  the  Peisians,  dignified  with  the  vain 
epithet  of  the  immortal;  met  with  the  same  laie  I'Or  two  whole 
days,  successive  hands  of  (he  Persians  were  cut  to  pieces  in  making 
the  same  attempt.  At  length,  by  the  Ueach^y  of  some  of  the 
Thessalians  who  had  sold  their  services  to  Xerxes,  a  secret  and 
unfrequented  track  was  pointed  out  to  the  Persians,  through  which 
a  pass  might  be  gained  by  the  army  over  the  mountainous  ridge 
which  overhangs  (lie  defile ;  and  through  this  path  a  great  part  of 
the  Persian  troops  penetrated  in  the  night  to  the  opposite  plain. 
The  defence  of  the  straits  was  now  a  fruitless  endeavor  ;  and 
Leonidas,  foreseeing  certain  destruction,  ordered  the  greater  part 
of  his  force  to  retreat  with  speed  and  save  themselves,  while  he, 
with  his  three  hundred  Spartans,  and  a  few  Thespians  and  The- 
bans,  determined  to  maintain  their  position  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity. Their  magnanimous  motive  was  to  give  the  Persians  a  just, 
idea  of  the  spirit  of  that  foe  whom  they  vainly  hoped  to  suhdiie. 
They  were  all  cut  off,  to  one  man,  who  brought  the  news  to  Sparta, 
where  he  was  treated  with  ignominy  as  a  cowardly  fugitive,  till  he 
wi]>ed  off  that  disgrace  m  the  subsequent  battle  of  PlatEea, 

The  assembly  of  the  Araphictyons  decreed  that  a  monument 
should  be  erected  at  Thermopylfe,  on  the  spot  where  those  brave 
men  had  fallen,  and  that  famous  inscription  to  be  engraven  on  it, 
written  !iy  the  poet  Simonides  in  the  true  spirit  of  Lacediemonian 
Biniplicity  : 

"  O  stranger,  tell  it  to  the  Laced BsmonianB, 
that  we  lie  here  in  obedience  to  tier  precepts. 
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Xerxes  continued'  his  march.  It  was  at  this  time  the  period 
of  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games,  and  the  national  danger 
did  not  interrupt  that  solemnity  ;  a  fact  which  will  admit  of  veiy 
opposite  inferences  ;  yet  it  was  interpreted  by  Xerxes  to  tlie 
honor  of  the  Greeks,  for  it  strucls  him  with  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment. The  Persian  army  proceeded  without  opposition  to  ravage 
the  country  in  their  progress  towards  Attica.  The  territory  of 
Phocis  was  destroyed  witli  fire  and  sword  ;  the  greater  part  of  llie 
inliabitants  flying  for  shelter  to  the  rocks  and  caves  of  that  moun- 
tainous counlry.  The  town  of  Delphi,  famous  for  its  oracle,  was 
a  tempting  object  of  plunder,  from  the  treasures  accumulated  in 
ils   temple.     These   were  saved  by  the  laudable   artifice  of  the 

firiests.  After  ordering  the  inhabitanis  of  ihe  town  to  quit  their 
lOuses,  and  fly  with  their  wives  and  children  to  tlie  mountains, 
these  men,  from  their  skill  in  that  species  of  legerdemain  which 
can  work  miracles  upon  the  rudo  and  Ignorant,  contrived  by 
artificial  thunders  and  iightnirigs,  accompanied  with  horrible  noises, 
while  vast  fragments  of  rock  buried  from  the  precipices,  gave  all 
the  appearance  of  an  earthquake,  to  create  such  terror  in  the 
assailing  Persians,  that  they  firmly  believed  the  divinity  of  the 
place  had  interfered  to  protect  his  temple,  and  iied  with  dismay 
from  the  sacred  territory. 

The  invading  army  pursued  its  march  towards  Anlca.  The 
Greeks  now  afforded  a  melancholy  proof  of  that  general  weakness 
which  characterizes  a  country  parcelled  out  into  small  stales,  each 
jealous  of  each  otiier's  power,  and  selfishly  attached  to  ils  petly 
mterests,  in  preference  even  to  those  concerns  which  involved  the 
very  existence  of  the  nation.  The  dread  of  the  Persian  power, 
thus  in  the  very  act  of  overwhelming  the  country,  instead  of  ope- 
rating a  magnanimous  union  of  its  strength  to  resist  the  cominon 
enemy,  produced,  at  this  juncture,  a  quite  contrary  eflect.  Tiie 
rest  of  the  states  of  Grfeece,  struck  with  panic,  and  many  of  them 
even  siding  witli  ihe  invaders,*  seemed  determined  to  leave  Athens 
to  her  fate,  which  now  appeared  inevitalle.  Themistocles  himr 
self,  seeing  no  'other  safety  for  his  countrymen,  counselled  them 
to  abandon  the  city,  and  betake  themselves  to  their  fleet :  a 
melancholy  extreme,  but,  in  their  present  situation,  absolutely 
neflessary.  Those  who  from  age  wei'e  incapable  of  bearing  arms, 
together  with  the  women  and  children,  were  hastily  conveyed  to 
the  islands  of  Salamis  and  ^gina.  A  few  of  the  citizens  resolutely 
determined  to  remain,  and  to  defend  the  citadel  lo  the  last  ex- 
tremity. They  were  all  cut  oif,  and  tlie  citadel  burnt  to  the 
ground. 

Themistocles,  to  whatever  motive  his  character  may  incline  us 
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to  Httribiife  his  conduct,  now  acted  a  truly  patriotic,  part.  The 
Spartans  had  a  very  small  share  of  the  fleet,  which  belonged  prin- 
.  cipally  to  the  Athenians.  With  singular  moderation,  as  avowing 
Lis  own  inferiority  of  skill,  Themistocles  yielded  the  command  of 
the  fleet  to  Eurybyades,  a  Spartan,  He  made  yet  a  greater  effort 
of  patriotism.  Forgetting  all  petty  jealousies,  he  jmhlicly  proposed 
the  recall,  from  banishment,  of  (he  virtuous  Aristides,  whose  abili- 
ties and  high  character,  he  foresaw,  might,  at  this  important  junc- 
ture, be  of  essential  service  to  his  country. 

Two  sea  engagements  were  fought  with  little  advantage  on  either 
side;  and  the  Greek  fleet  returned  to  the  Siraits  of  Salamis,  between 
that  island  and  the  coast  of  Attica. 

A  woman  of  a  singularly  heroic  character,  Artemisia,  queen  of 
Halicarnassus,  from  a  pure  spirit  of  enterprise,  had  joined  the  fleet 
of  Xerxes  with  a  small  squadron  which  she  commanded  in  person. 
The  prudence  of  this  woman's  counsels,  had  they  been  followed, 
might  have  saved  the  Persian  monarch  the  disaster  and  disgrace  that 
awaited  him.  She  recommended  Xerxes  to  confine  his  operations 
to  the  attack  of  the  enemy  by  land,  to  employ  his  fleet  only  in  the 
supply  of  the  army,  and  to  avoid  all  engagement  with  the, Grecian 

flleys,  which  now  contained  the  chief  force  of  the  enemy.  But 
arses  and  his  officers  disdained  to  follow  an  advice  which  they 
judged  the  result  of  female  timidity;  and  the  compressed  position 
of  the  Grecian  fleet  seemed  to  offer  a  favorable  opportunity  for  a 
decisive  blow  to  their  armament.  The  fleet  of  ine  Greeks  con- 
sisted of  380  sliips,  that  of  the  Persians  amounted  to  1200  sail. 
The  latter,  with  disorderly  impetuosity,  hastened  to  the  attack;  the 
former  waited  their  assault  in  perfect  order,  and  with  calm  and  de- 
liberate resohition,  A  wind  sprang  up  which  blew  contrary  to  the 
fleet  of  the  Pei-sians;  and  as  it  thus  became  necessary  to  ply  flieir 
oars  with  the  greater  part  of  their  men,  their  active  force  was 
diminished,  iheir  motions  impeded,  and  a  confusion  ensued  which 
gave  their  enemy  a  manifest  advantage.  It  was  then  that  the 
Greeks  became  the  assailants;  they  raised  the  pcean,  or  song  of 
victory,  and,  aided  by  the  wind,  dashed  forward  upon  the  Persian 
squadron  ;  the  brazen  beaks  of  the  triremes  overwhehning  and 
sinking  every  ship  which  they  touched.  The  Persians  suffered  a 
complete  and  dreadful  defeat.  Artemisia,  with  her  galleys,  kept 
the  sea,  and  fought  to  the  last  with  manly  courage;  while  Xerxes, 
who  had  beheld  the  engagement  from  an  eminence  on  the  shore,  no 
sooner  saw  its  issue,  than  he  precipitately  fled,  upon  the  circula- 
tion of  a  false  report  that  the  Greeks  designed  to  break  down  his 
bridge  of  boats  upon  the  Hellespont.  The  Greeks,  landing  from 
their  ships,  attacked  ihe  rear  of  the  Persian  army,  and  made  a 
dreadful  carnage,  so  thai  the  coast  was  tiiickfy  strewn  with  the  dead 
bodies.* 

•  Herod.  I.  viii,  o.  84.  et  seq.    Plutarch,  Arislid.  Diod.  Sio.  1.  si,  c.  19.    I 
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By  tlip  ordeis  of  tlieii  soreieign,  the  shattered  remains  of  llie 
Persnii  fliet  aiiled  directly  for  the  HellespoQt,  while  the  army, 
by  rapid  nnicbea,  look  the  bame  route  by  Bceotia  and  Thessaiy; 
nnikmg  theu  com  e  bj  universal  desolation:  for  this  immense 
host,  after  consuming  the  natural  produce  of  the  country,  were 
reauced,  as  Herodotus  mfoimsiis,  to  eat  the  grass -of  the  fields, 
and  to  strip  the  treej  ol  then  bark  and  leases.  The  same  writer 
menfions,  that  Serxes  himself  never  took  off  his  cloibes  to  go  to 
rest,  till  he  reached  Abdera,  in  Thrace.  Having  provided,  bow- 
ever,  for  his  personal  safety,  he  saved,  as  he  imagined,  his  honor, 
in  iJiis  inglorious  enterprise,  by  carrying  to  Persia  a  few  statues 
^d  rich  plunder  from  Athens,  and  leaving  300,000  men  under 
Mardouhis  to  accomplish  the  conquest  of  Greece  in  the  next 
campaign. 

The  victory  of  Saiamis,  the  first  great  naval  engi^eraent  of  the 
Greeks,  convinced  them  of  the  importance  of  a  Seet  for  the  national 
defence;  and  from  thallhne  their  marine,  particularly  thai  of  Athens, 
became  an  object  of  seriou'i  attention. 

Mardonius,  notwithstanding  his  immense  force,  seemed  to  have 
greater  hopes  from  the  power  of  Persian  gold  than  Persian  valor. 
He  attempted  to  corrupt  the  Athenians  by  offering  ihem  the  com- 
mand of  all  Greece,  if  tiiey  would  desert  the  confederacy  of  die 
united  states.  Aristides  was  (hen  archon:  he  answered,  that  nliile 
the  sun  held  its  cour.se  in  the  firmament,  the  Persians  had  notliing 
to  expect  from  the  Athenians  but  mortal  and  eternal  enmity.  So 
much  did  he  here  speak  the  sense  of  his  countrymen,  that  a  single 
citizen  having  moved  in  the  public  assembly  that  the  Persian  depu- 
ties should  be  allowed  to  explain  their  proposals,  was  instantly 
stoned  to  death. 

Mardonius,  now  determined  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  Athens, 
prepared  to  assault  the  city  with  the  wboic  of  his  force.  The 
women,  the  aged,  and  ihe  infants  retired,  a  second  time,  to  ilie 
neigiiboring  islands  ;  and  ihe  Persians,  without  resistance,  burit 
and  levelled  the  city  with  the  ground.  But  the  Athenians  soon  kd 
an  ample  revenge. 

The  Spai'tans  sent  to  their  aid,  and  for  the  national  defenccj 
5,000  ciiizens,  each  attended  by  seven  Helois;  in  all,  40,00" 
men.  The  Tegeans,  Md  others  of  the  confederate  stales,  contri- 
buted according  to  their  powers;  and  the  united  army  amounted, 
according  to  the  best  accoimts,  to  65,000,  when  they  met  tlie 
Persians  under  Mardonius,  in  the  field  of  Plata'a.      ThJs  day's 


is  singular  that  the  most  minute  and  accurate  account  of  this  celebrated  eea- 

equfllly  valuable  iis  a  noble  effort  of  poetic  genius,  and  as  an  iiialnrical  record. 
Ah  jEsohylua  was  himself  present  in  this  engniremeiit,  and  thniisands  of  hia 
readera  nete  eye-witnEssea  of  tha  fecla,  his  acuutaor  is  beyond  all  impeach  ; 
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tliey  bad  lalely  expeuenced.  Conscious  of  die  snpeiioiity  alieady 
obtained  by  Atbens,  Sparta  beheld  with  uneasiness  every  syniploni 
of  her  aggrandizement;  she  had  no  other  means  of  retaining  bcr 
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o^^n  ronsequence  among  the  states  of  Gieece,  than  ihe  diminishing 
tb  tt  of  her  rii  al 

It  was  nol  hkely  that  the  remonstrance  from  Sparta  should  doter 
the  Allieni.ms  fiom  the  wise  and  patriotic  purpose  of  rebuilding  and 
Bti engthenmg  then  native  citj  Thej  sent  Themistocles  to  Sparta 
to  explain  the  leisons  iihich  influenced  them  in  that  deaign,  and 
pioceeded  in  tiie  meantime  to  cany  it  vigorously  into  execution 
men  women,  slaves,  and  e\en  children,  joined  their  efforts,  and  in 
a  lei)  shoit  space  of  time,  Athens  lose  from  hei  rums  with  a  great 
accesMOn  of  sttength  and  splendor  The  haidor  of  the  Pirseus, 
under  itic  diiection  oi  Themistocles,  then  chief  arc hon,  was  enlaig- 
ed  and  fortified,  <iO  as  to  form  the  tomplelest  naval  arsenal  that  yet 
bcloni^ed  to  any  of  the  nations  of  antiqi  it) 

Ihe  Peihians  siill  continued  to  maintain  a  formidable  armament 
upon  the  sea,  and  the  opesations  of  the  Gieels  were  now  exened 
to  clear  the  iKgeaii  and  Mediterranean  of  iheii  bosule  sqitadions 
The  united  fleet  nl  Greece  was  commanded  by  Anstides  and 
Pdiisanias,  the  hlier,  a  man  of  hif,h  birth  and  oulhorit) — nncle 
to  one  of  the  Spartan  kings,  and  regent  during  his  nephew's 
mnoiiiy,  but  himself  inlamous  for  beiiajm^  his  counUj  He  had 
pniaielv  despatchpd  letteis  to  Xer\ps,  ofieiing  to  facil  tate  to  hira 
the  conquest  of  Greece,  and  demanding  his  daigbiei  m  mairiage, 
as  a  re«aid  of  this  signal  service  Fortunatel)  his  letters  weie 
mtprcepted      The  traitor  fled  for  piofctjon  to  the  temple  of  Mi- 
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cliar^ps,  and  provided  Tot  tlie  suppoit  of  his  children,  thus  deco- 
lated  III-)  na  ne  «ith  tlip  noblest  memoiial  of  unconupted  inte^iit\ 

Themstoclea  «as  then  at  Aigos  His  cied  t  at  Alliens  hid 
beconip  foimidablp,  an  ostncism  hid  been  demanded,  and  lie  wrs 
banished  by  the  influence  of  d  faction  of  hn  enemie'i  He  Ind 
fallen  undei  ilie  suspicion  of  parKcipatins;  in  the  tieason  ol  Paii- 
samas  and  circutnstani,es,  though  not  conclusive,  afford  sone 
pieaumptions  of  his  guilt  It  la  sa  d  that  the  papers  of  P  luianns, 
containing  i  detail  ol  the  pioposed  scheme  loi  betrajmg  Greece 
to  Persia,  neie  found  in  his  poases'ion  Certain  i!  is  that  mea- 
sures tvere  taken  for  a  public  inipeaciunent  before  the  council  of 
tlie  Amphictyons,  when  Themistocles,'  unwilling  to  risk  the  con- 
sequences of  a  tiial  while  a  strong  party  of  the  public  were  his 
enemies,  hastily  wiihdiew  from  Greece.  He  fled  firsl  for  protec- 
tion to  Adinetus,  king  of  the  Messeiiians;  but  the  Greeks  threaten- 
ing a  war  against  his  protector,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  seek  a 
more  secure  asyhim,  and  betook  himself  lo  the  court  of  Persia, 
where  he  was  reneired  with  extraordinary  marks  of  distinction  and 
regard.  It  is  said  liiat  the  Persian  monarch  vented  this  keen 
sarcasm  against  the  Athenians,  that  he  regarded  ihem  as  his  best 
friends,  in  sending  liim  (he  ablest  man  of  their  country;  and  that 
he  sincerely  wished  ihey  would  persevere  in.  (he  same  policy  of 
banishing  from  their  territories  ail  the  good  and  wise.  Thciriisto- 
cles  was  loaded  with  honors,  but  did  not  long  survive  to  eiijny 
them.  Remorse,  it  is  affirmed,  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind, 
which  all  the  magnificence  and  luxury  of  the  East  could  not  dispel 
or  overpower;  and  he  is  said  to  have  swallowed  poison.  The 
Greek  historians,  philosophers,  and  poets,  all  join  in  bearing  honor- 
able testimony  lo  the  splendid  talents  and  ihe  eminent  services  of 
Themisiocles.  Ambition,  it  is  true,  was  his  ruling  passion  ;  but 
the  ambiiion  of  a  truly  noble  mind  seeks  the  glory  and  the  g,reat- 
ness  of  its  coiinlrj',  as  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  own  desires  ; 
and  if  in  reahly  the  designs  of  Themistocles  were  criminal,  which 
lias  never  been  fully  proved,  it  is  probable  that  the  mean  jealous- 
ies of  bis  political  enemies,  and  the  ingratitude  of  his  parent  state, 
drove  bim  reluctantly  to  measures  at  which  his  belter  nature 
revolted.  His  last  request  was  that  his  bones  should  be  carried  to 
Greece,  and  buried  in  his  native  soih 

Xerxes,  whom  we  have  remarked  to  have  died  by  assassination, 
was  succeeded  by  his  third  son,  Artaxerxes,  surnamed  Longima- 
nm;  wlio,  in  the  alisence  of  his  eldest  brother,  having  put  lo  death 
the  other,  usurped  the  Persian  throne.  The  war  was  still  carried 
on  wuh  Greece.  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  wliose  valor  and 
abilities  compensated  lo  Athens  and  to  Greece  the  loss  of  Themis- 
tocles, after  expelling  tlie  Persians  from  Thrace  and  from. ninny 
of  their  possessions  in  the  lesser  Asia,  attacked  and  totally  de- 
stroyed their  fleet  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eiirymedon;  and 
landing  his  troops,  gained  a  signal  victory  over  their  army,  on  tlie 
same  day. 
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merits  were  siifticient  at  Athens  to  sow 

the  seeds  of  disfrusi  and  jealousy;  but  where  all  concurred,  they 
furnished  a  ceriaJn  and  infallible  preparative  of  the  humiliation  of 
llieir  possessor.  He  bad  a  rival  too  in  the  piihiic  fai'or,  who 
sought  his  downfall  as  the  means  of  his  own  elevation.  This  was 
Pericles,  a  young  man  of  a  noble  family,  of  splendid  powers,  and 
great  versaliliiy  of  character;  who  knew  how  to  veil  his  designs 
of  ambition  with  the  most  consummate  artifice.  While  he  affected 
llie  utmost  moderation,  declining  all'  public  employmenls  or  ofTicus, 
]iis  conduct  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  no  othur  motive  than  an 
amiable  diffidence  of  itis  owp  powers,  which,  however,  he  look 
care  to  display  whenever  occasion  offered,  in  animated  aiid  elo- 
quent speeches  \vhieh  breathed  the  most  ardent  and  virtuous  pat- 
riotism. .His  mind  was  highly  cultivated  by  the  study  of  literature 
and  the  sciences;  and  the  affability  of  his  manners  fascinated  all 
with  wliom  he  conversed.  It  was  not  difficult  for  a  man  of  this 
character  to  gain  high  popularity  at  Athens;  and  joining  himself 
to  the  party  which  opposed  the  measures  of  Cimon,  and  seizing  a 
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Tavorable  opportunily  when  the  popular  mind  wa?  wound  up  to 
their  purposes,  that  viitiious  patriot  fell  a  sacrifice,  aad  was  ban- 
ished by  the  sentence  of  tlie  osti'acistn. 

The  good  undersianding  between   Sparta  and  Athens  could  not 
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proposer  of  a  public  decree  lor  CimiHl  s  recall  from  banishment. 
Pericles  knew  likewise  that  his  rival's  talents  and  his  own  sought  a 
different  6eld  of  exertion.  While  Cimon's  ability  as  a  general 
and  naval  commander  would  give  him  sufficient  etoployment  at  a 
distance,  he  himself  could  rule  the  repubhc  at  h^me  with  uncon- 
trolled autJiorily, 

Cinion  accordingly  returned  to  his  country,  after  an  exile  of  five 
years;  before  the  end  of  which  period  Athens  and  Sparta  had 
renewed  their  alliance;  and  he  sailed  at  the  head  of  an  armament 
of  200  ships  of  war  against  the  Persians,  then  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cyprus,  with  a  fleet  of  300  sail.  The  squadron  of  the  Greeks 
attacked  and  totally  destroyed  them.  Cimon  afterwards  landed  ia 
Cilicia,  and  completed  his  triumph  by  a  signal  victory  over  Mega- 
byzes,  the  Persian  eenerai,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  Cimon 
now  undertook  and  completed  the  reduction  of  Cyprus;,  but.while 
besieging  its  capital,  atid  in  the  very  moment  of  victoryi  this  lie- 
roic  man,  wasted  by  disease  and  fatigue,  died,  to  the  general  loss 
of  Athens  and  of  Greece.  The  army,  at  his  special  request  when 
expiring,  concealed  his  death,  and  proceeded  with  vigor  in  iheir 
operations  till  the  object  of  the  enterprise  was  gloriously  accom- 
plished, and  Cyprus  added  to  the  dominion  of  Athens. 
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The  naval  and  military  power  of  Persia  was  completely  broken 
by  these  rejieaied  defeais  ;  and  all  furthec  hostile  cperatinris  against 
iheir  Icrmiiiahle  enemy  were  abandoned  for  a  considerable  length 
of  lime.  The  niihtaiy  glory  of  the  Greeks  suems  at  this  jieiiod 
to  have  been  at  its  highest  elevaiion.  They  had  mainiained  a 
long  and  successful  war,  and  at  lengdi  esiablislied  an  tiiidisputod 
snperioriiy  over  the  greatest  and  most  fionrishing  of  the  con- 
temporary eirijiires  of  antiqiiity.  Tiie  causes  of  lliis  superiority 
are  siifficienlly  apparent.  Greece  nndonbledly  owed  many  of  her 
Iriiiniphs  to  those  illuslrious  men  wJio  imd  tlie  command  of  her 
flpefs  and  armies-   to  Milliades    lo  Ai'isiides    to  Tiiemislocles    and 
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Ti  e  a  6  of  Pe  les  no  1  e  a  of  1  e  1  ^1  e  n  o  al  gl  y 
of  the  Greeks,  if  we  understand  that  term  in  its  best  and  pioudest 
signitiflation  ;  but  it  is  at  least  the  era  of  iheir  highest  internal 
s|ilendor.  Under  this  striking  change,  which  is  evidently  pre- 
paratory to  their  downfall,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  theia. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Administritmn  nf  Fericlps— Polopn 
—  Lyaandor— The  Tliirty  Tyrn 
treat    nf  the  Ten  Thousand—  P 

Antalcidaa. 

The  death  of  Cimnn   left  P      1      f       qpn      m  11  d 

ascendency  in  the  republic  of  A I  b  1  '      P 

increased,  he  used  the  less  d  g         1  b  P        " 

faction  was  gradually  formed  )  [         h  1      1      1     f     I     I 

Was  Tbucydides,  ihe   broih         1         f  C  1 

eminent  for  his  wisdom  and    b  1         1  1 1    t     I  g    y 

He  had  powerful  lalents  as  1     1    1  blj  in 

the  cause  of  virtue  and  ihe  true  interest  of  his  counlry  ;  but  he  was 
deficient  in  those  arts  of  adtlress  in  which  bis  rival  Pericles  so 
eminently  excelled.  While  Pericles  amused  the  people  wlih 
shows,  or  gratified  them  with  festivals,  and  while  be  dissipated  the 
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pi  b!ic  Measure  in  adoimng  the  C1I7  with  magnificiit  buildings  and 
lIip  fiiiesC  pioiiuctinns  ot  ilie  arts,  it  was  in  \am  that  Thiic\di(lei, 
ardent  in  ihe  cause  of  \irt  e,  pieseiited  to  iheit  mmds  l!ie  piciuie 
of  aiiPient  fiugaliiy  and  siniplicitv,  or  urged  the  weakening  ol  tlie 
power  and  le'ioiiices  of  l!ie  slatp  by  this  piodigal  e-ipenditute  of 
lier  treasure  Peiicles  flatleied  the  vanity  ol  his  counirjmen  by 
repreaeiitiDg  tlieu  power  as  insuperable,  and  their  resources  as 
me^haustible.  It  is  ptobable  that  he  was  himself  blinded  by  bis 
ambition  and  \aniiy  He  published  an  edict,  requuin^  all  the 
states  of  G-ieece  to  send  against  a  certain  da}  then  deputies  to 
Athens,  to  deliberate  on  the  common  inteieit  ol  thp  nation  The 
Athenians  looked  on  themselves  as  the  masters  of  all  Greece  uut 
they  bad  the  mortification  to  find  that  no  atleotioa  \\as  paiil  to 
their  presiimptuoui  mandate  Pericles,  to  palJiate  this  wound  to 
theu  vanity,  from  which  his  own  credit  was  in  some  danger  of 
sufFeiing,  oideied  the  whole  fleet  of  the  republic  to  be  immediately 
equipped,  and  hastened  to  make  an  ostentatious  paiade  thioiigh 
tlie  neigliboiing  seas,  by  way  of  evincing  the  power  and  navil 
superioiity  oi  the  Athenians  This,  however,  was  a  «ibe  policy, 
and  Blows  that  Pericles  knew  hminn  nature,  as  well  as  the  pecu- 
inr  charactei  of  ibe  people  whom  he  ruled  It  was  necessaiy  to 
k'^ep  ihe  Athenians  constani!}  engaged,  either  with  thpu  amuse- 
ments 01  some  active  enterprise  ,  and  m  dexterou'^Iy  furnishing 
this  aheinate  occupation  lay  the  ait  of  his  government  of  a  people 
^hich  suipassed  any  othei  in  fickleness  of  chaiacler 

Tosteied  ni  then  favoiite  paaatons,  the  Athenians  giew  e\ei-} 
day  more  .vain  and  presumptuous  They  planned  the  most 
absurd  schemes  of  conque''t  ,  no  less  than  the  reduction  ol  Egypt, 
of  fciicily  of  that  paitof  Italy  called  Magna  Gracta — and  the 
■iiibjecuon  ol  tII  their  own  colonies  lo  an  absolute  dependence  on 
the  mother  state  Pericles  now  peiceived  that  be  hid  gone  too 
fai,  and  that,  m  flattering  their  vanity,  he  had  given  use  lo  schemes 
which  must  termmale  in  national  disgiace  and  m  his  own  rum  It 
was  fortunate,  both  foi  him  and  foi  his  counin,  lint  a  seasonable 
rupture  with  Sp  irta  gave  a  check  to  these  romantic  projects  ,  and 
the  sagacious  demagogue,  fiom  that  time,  discoveied  \\nl  to  cher- 
ish the  luxuiious  spiiit  of  bis  countrymen  wis  1  safer  means  of 
jnaintainmg  his  powa^  than  to  iou=e  their  vanity  and  imbmon 
The  finances,  however,  ol  the  republic  were  e%fiausted,  and  t' e 
taxes  olcouise  inneased  The  party  of  Thucydides  complained 
of  this  m  loud  teims,  and  with  gieat  justice  But  Pericles  had 
theaddiess  to  w aid  off  this  biovv,  ly  pioudi}  offenng  to  defiay 
fioni  his  own  foitune  the  e\pense  of  those  magnificent  siuiciures 
which  he  had  1  eared  for  the  public  This  was  touching  the  right 
coid  ,  foi  neither  the  geneiosity  nor  the  vanitj  ol  the  Athenians 
would  allow  this  offer  to  be  accepted  ;  and  the  resiih  was  a  great 
increase  of  popularity  to  Pericles,  and  the  complete  humihation  of 
the  party  of  liis  enemies.     He  now  signalized  his    triumph  by 
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procunng  the  banisliment' of  Tiiucydides  ;  and  on  t!ie  pretence  of 
estabiiahiiig  a  few  new  colonies,  he  dexierously  got  rid  of  the  most 
Inrbulent  of  the  citizens  who  traversed  and  opposed  his  govern- 
ment. 

The  allies,  of  the  commonwealth,  however,  loudly  complained 
that  the  ])iibiic  treasures,  to  which  they  had  largely  contributed, 
and  which  were  intended  for  their  common  defence  and  security 
against  the  barbarous  nations,  were  entirely  dissipated,  in  gratify- 
ing the  Athenian  populace  with  feasts  and  shows,  or. in  decorating 
flipir  city  with  ornanieotal  buildin<"!  Pericles  haughtily  answered 
I       !        p  bl  b!  h       f      !      mpl  y 
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The  detail  of  this  war  whirh  has  been  adiiirably  wiitten  by 
Thiioydides,  ont  of  the  best  hstoiians  as  ivell  as  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  of  antiquit)  (hough  it  concerned  only  the  states 
of  Greece,  becomes  by  tiie  pen  of  that  iliustnois  writer,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  subjects  wh  ch  history  has  lecorded.  Our 
plan  excluding  all  minute  detals  as  violafna;  the  due  proportions 
in  tlie  compiehensive  pictme  of  ancient  hstoiy  necessarily  con- 
fines us  to  a  delineation  of  outlinci 

The  greatei  pait  of  tlie  contnental  states  of  Gieece  declared 
for  Sparta.  The  I  les,  dle^dlng  the  naval  powei  of  Athens,  took 
part  with  tint  ippublic  rhua  the  principal  strength  of  Sparta 
was  on  land,  and  tliat  of  Athens  at  sea  ,  whence  it  may  be  judged. 
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that  the  opposing  states  miglit  long  annoy  each  oliier,  before  sny 
ajiproach  to  a  decisive  engagement. 

The  army  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  'vliich  amounted  lo  above 
60,000  inen,  was  more  tiian  double  that  of  the  Athenians  and 
their  aUies.  But  this  inequality  w^  balanced  by  the  great  sn|>e- 
riority  of  the  marine  of  Athens.  Their  plan  of  miliiaiy  operations 
was,  therefore,  quite  dilferent.  The  Athenian  fleet  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  Peloponnesus  ;  while  the  army  of  the  Lacedanioniiins 
^desolated  the  territory  of  Attica  and  its  allied  stales,  and  proceeded 
with  little  resistance  almost  lo  the  gates  of  Adicns.  The  Atiie- 
iiians,  feeling  the  disgrace  of  being  thus  braved  upon  iheii'  own 
territorj',  insisted,  with  great  impatience,  tJiat  Pericles  should 
allow  thetn  to  face  the  enemy  in  ihe  field ;  but  lie  followed  a 
wiser  plan  of  operation.  He  bent  his  whole  endeavor  to  fortify 
tJie  city,  while  he  kept  the  Lacedfemonians  constantly  at  bay  by 
skirmishing  parties  of  horse  ;  and, , in  the  meantime,  the  Adienian 
fleet  of  100  sail  was  desolating  the  enemies'  coasts,  and  plundering 
and  ravaging  the  Spartan  territory.  The  consequence  was,  the 
Spartans,  abandoning  ah  hope,  which  they  had  at  first  conceived, 
of  taking  Athens  by  siege,  ended  (iie  campaign  by  retreating  into 
Peloponnesus.  The  Adienians,  in  honor  of  their  countrymen  who 
had  fallen  in  battle,  celebrated  magnificent  fiinerai  games,  and 
Pericles  pronounced  an  animated  eulogium  to  their  memory,  which 
is  given  at  large  by  Thucydides. 

In  the  next  campaign,  the  Lacedaemonians  renewed  the  invasioQ 
of  Attica  ;  and  the  invaded  bad  to  cope  at  once  with  al!  the  horrors 
of  war  and  pestilence  ;  for  Athens  was  at  this  time  visited  by  one 
of  the  most  dreadful  plagues  recorded  in  history.  The  pariicidars 
of  this  calamity  are  painted  in  strong  and  terrible  colors  hy  Tlju- 
cydides,  who  speaks  from  his  own  experience,  as  he  was  among 
those  who  were  affected,  and  survived  the  cdnlagion.  One  extra- 
ordinary effect  he  mentions,  which  we  know,  likewise,  to  have 
liappened  in  other  times  and  places  from  the  same  cause.  The 
general  despair  produced  the  grossest  profligacy  and  hcentiousness 
of  manners.  It  seems  to  be  common,  too,  to  all  democratic  gov- 
ernments, that  every  public  calamity  is  charged  to  the  account  of 
their  rulers.  Pericles  was  blamed  as  tlie  occasion,  not  only  of 
llie  war,  but  of  tlie  pestilence;  for  the  great  numbers  cooped  up 
in  the  city  were  supposed  to  have  corrupted  the  air.  The  Athe- 
nians, losing  a!l  resolution  to  siritggle  with  their  misfortunes,  sent 
ambassadors  to  Sparta  to  sue  for  peace ;  but  this  iiumiliating 
measure  served  only  to  increase  the  arrogance  of  iheir  enemies, 
who  refused  all  accommodation,  unless  upon  terms  utterly  dis- 
graceful to  the  suppliant  state.  Although  Pericles  had  strongly 
dissuaded  his  countrymen  from  what  he  thought  a  mean  and 
pusillanimous  measure,  they  scrupled  not  to  make  him  the  victim 
of  its  failure,  and  with  equal  injustice  and  ingratitude,  they  de- 
prived him  of  all  command,  and  inflicted  on  him  a  heavy  fine. 
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But  they  foimd  no  change  for  the  belter  from  iiJs  removal.  Those 
factions  whicirhe  had  a  matchless  skill  in  managing  and  comrolliiig, 
bs^an  to  excite  fresh  disorders;  and  the  very  ineinvho  had  solicited 
and  procured  his  disgiace,  \iere  now  the  most  eager  io  lestore  him 
to  ills  former  power.  Such  was  the  fickleness  of  llie  Athenian 
character;  so  fluctuating  ai^e  the  minds  and  the  counsels  of  a  mob — 
aiid  so  insignificant  (heir  censure  and  applause. 

T!i!3  extraordinary  man  did  not  long  survive  the  recovery  of 
his  hoDors  and  ascendency.  On  his  deadi-bed  lie  is  said  to  have 
drawn  comfort  from  this  striking  reflection,  that  he  had  never  made 
one  of  liis  countrymen  wear  mourning;  a  glciious  object  of  exulta- 
lion  for  the  man  who  had  run  a  career  of  the  most  exalted  ambi- 
lioii,  who  had  sustained  the  cliaiacter  of  the  chief  of  his  country, 
and  in  that  capacity  had  at  his  command  iJie  lives  and  fortunes  of 
all  his  fellow  citizens.  The  eulogists  of  republican  moderation 
and  frugality  have  reproached  Pericles  with  his  ambition,  bis 
vanity,  and  his  taste  for  the  elogaiit  arts  subservient  to  luxury  and 
corruption  of  manners;  and  tbeae  features  of  his  mind,  without 
doubt,  had  a  sensible  influence  on  the  character  of  his  country; 
but  bis  integrity,  his  generosity  of  heart,  ibe  \Aisdoni  of  his  coun- 
sels, and  the  pure  spirifof  patiioiism  which  dictated  all  his  public 
measures,  have  deseiTedly  ranked  him  auiong  the  greatest  men  of 
antiquity. 

The  celebrated  Aspasia,  first  the  mistress  and  afterwards  the  wife 
of  Pericles,  had  fiom  her  exti-aoidinarj-  talents  a  great  jscendency 
over  his  mind,  and  was  supposed  frequently  lo  have  3ictated  bis 
counsels  in  the  most  imporlant  concerns  of  the  state.  She  was 
believed  to  have  formed  a  society  of  courtesans,  whose  influence 
over  their  gallants,  young  men  of  consideration  in  the  republic,  she 
llius  rendeied  subseivient  lo  the  political  views  of  Pericles.  The 
adversaries  of  his  measures  employed  the  comic  poets,  Eupolis, 
Cratinus,  and  ctheis,  (o  expose  these  political  intrigues  to  public 
ridicule  on  the  stage;  but  Pericles  maintained  his  ascendency,  and 
Aspasia  her  influence;  for  such  were  the  powers  of  her  mind,  and 
the  fascinating  charms  of  lier  conversation,  that  even  before  her 
marriage  and  while  exercising  the  trade  of  a  courtesan,  her  house 
was  the  frequent  resort  of  ilie  gravest  and  most  respectable  of  the 
Allipntan  citizens;  among  tlie  rest,  of  the  virtuous  Socrates. 

The  age  of  Peticles  is  the  era  of  the  greatness,  the  splendor, 
and  the  luxmy  of  Athens,  and  consequently  the  period  from  jvhich 
we  may  date  her  decline.  The  power  of  Athens  was  not  bulk  on 
any  solid  basis.  She  nas  rich  only  from  die  contributions  of  her 
numerous  allies;  and  when  these  withdrew  their  subsidies  and 
shook  off  their  dependence,  which  they  were  ever  ready  lo  do 
when  they  were  not  in  danger,  her  power  declined  of  couree:  for 
the  teriltory  of  the  republic  was  small  and  improductive,  and  her 
internal  resources  extremely  limited.  Had  Sparla  adheied  to  the. 
spirit  of  her  constitution,  she  was  much  more  independent  tlian 
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Atliena  Her  situaiion  naturally  gave  lier  llie  command  of  Po!o- 
ponncsuo  Slie  could  employ  the  subsidies  of  lier  allies  to  no  oilier 
purposes  than  those  for  which  the}  were  destined;  and  therelore 
required  no  more  than  vihat  the  expenses  of  war  necessarily  demand- 
ed Her  confedeidie  states,  iherefoie,  paid  an  easy  price  for  pro- 
tection, and  consequentlj  found  it  always  their  best  interest  lo  ad- 
here fo  then  allegiance  With  the'ie  advaniages,  the  balance  wns 
much  in  favor  ol  Spaiia,  in  hei  contest  witli  Athens.  But  one 
false  step  threw  the  weight  into  the  opposite  scale. 

The  Spaitans,  eager  to  cope  wilh  the  Athenians  at  ses  as  welt 
as  on  land,  sohoied  the  aid  of  Ptisn  lo  furnish  them  with  a. fleet. 
This  measure,  which  opened  Giecce  a  second, time  to  the  barba- 
"lans,  annihilated  the  pitriotic  repiilatioo  of  Lacedasmon,  and  de- 
tached many  of  the  states  from  liei  allegiance,  through  the  just  dread 
of  subjection  to  a  foreign  power 

It  IS  sniBcient  to  gn  e  a  general  idea  of  the  conduct  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesm  war  its  detal  must  be  sought  in  Thueydides  and  Xeno- 
phon  Thucydides  lived  only  lo  complete  ihe  lustory  of  the  first 
twenlj  01  e  years  of  the  Peloponne'ii'in  «ar  the  tian'^actions  of 
the  remaining  six  yeais  we  e  dela  led  bj  Xenophon,  in  Ins  Grecian 
Histoiy  Nenher  paity  eem  to  ha*  e  pursued  inv  fi\ed  or  uniform 
p!an  of  operations  The  theatie  ol  war  was  conlnnally  shifiing 
iiom  one  qtiarlei  of  Gteece  to  another  as  occasional  successes 
seemed  to  direct  but  ignorant  how  to  push  advaniages,  and  equally 
dispirited  wi^th  liifling  losses,  the  rival  states  were  always  alternately 
disposed  to  peace    oi  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  transactions  of  this  war  was  the  gal- 
lant defence  made  bj  llie  httle  town  of  Plata:a,  which  siisiained  a 
siege  and  blockade  foi  near  two  years,  against  the  power  of  the 
combined  states  oi  Peloponnesus.  As  this  is  the  fjrst  regular  siege 
of  which  history  gives  us  any  complete  detail,  a  short  narrative  of 
its  particulars,  as  described  by  Thucydides,  will  be  useful,  as  illus- 
trating the  state  of  the  milifary  art  at  (hat  period,  in  so  far  as  regai  ds 
the  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places. 

Platiea,  in  liie  Eosotian  district  of  Greece,  and  not  far  distant 
from  Thebes,  being  frequently  harassed  by  that  republic,  had 
allied  herself  to  Athens  as  her  surest  defence  against  servitude  and 
oppression.  This  alliance  brought  on  her  the  hostility  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy  :  but  remembering  the  signal  services 
of  this  small  state  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  the  Spartans 
proposed  to  compromise  matters  with  Plata;a,  provided  she  re- 
nounced her  treaty  of  union  with  Athens,  and  put  herself  under  i!ie 
protection  of  Lacedasmon.  The  Athenians,  in  the  meantime,  sent 
the  Plaiieans  an  assurance  of  all  their  support,  and  this  determined 
Plattea  to  keep  firm  lo  her  ancient  friends.  The  Spartans,  think- 
ing they  had  now  fulfilled  every  obligation  of  honor,  laid  vigorous 
siege  tri  the  town,  which  contained  only  a  miserable  garrison  of 
400  citizens,  80  Athenians,  and  110  women,   besides  children. 
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The  city  was  surronnded  with  a  wall  and  ditch,  around  which  the 
besiegers  first  planted  a  strong  circle  of  wooden  palisades.  Then 
filling  up  a  part  of  the  ditch  to  serve  as  a  bridge,  they  proceeded 
to  raise  a  mound  of  earth  against  the  walls,  which  they  strengthened 
on  tlie  outside  with  piles  closely  wattled  with  branches,  to  give 
stability  to  the  mound  which  was  to  serve  as  a  stage  for  the  engiaes 
of  attack.  Meantime,  the  besieged,  foreseeing  that  the  enemy 
would  soon  be  in  possession  of  that  part  of  the  wall,  while  they 
took  every  means  to  annoy  the  assailants  and  impede  their  work 
by  repeatedly  undermining  the  mound,  built  a  new  wall  in  the 
inside,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  so  that,  should  the  outer  wall  be 
gained,  the  enemy  might  still  find  an  'unforeseen  impediment  to 
their  approach.  The  besiegers  made  smail  progress,  and  were 
daily  losing  great  numbers  of  men ;  they  therefore  tried  a  new 
plan,  which  was,  by  heaping  great  quantities  of  wood  covered 
with  pitch  and  sulphur  around  the  walls,  to  set  fire  to  the  city  in 
(iifFerent  quarters  at  once.  The  experiment  promised  success, 
for  iliere  was  an  immense  conflagration;  but  fortunately  for  the 
besieged,  a  torrent  of  rain  extinguished  the  fire.  On  the  failure 
of  this  attempt,  the  besiegers  determined  to  turn  the  siege  into 
a  blockade;  and  they  now  built  two  strong  walls  of  brick  around 
the  town,  which  ihey  strengthened  on  either  side  with  a  ditch  and 
towers  at  small  intervals ;  and  as  the  winter  was  at  hand,  the 
Bceotians  were  left  to  guard  the  walls  and  prevent  all  succors 
from  without,  while  the  Spartans  and  the  rest  of  the  allies  return- 
ed to  Peloponnesus.  The  situation  of  the  Platsans  was  now 
extremely  hopeless;  their  stores  were  exhausted,  and  no  resource 
remained  but  to  force  a  passage  through  the  enemy's  works.  This 
one  half  of  the  garrison  attempted  and  executed  in  a  very  daring 
manner.  They  took  advantage  of  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  and 
mounting  the  enemy's  inner  wall  by  ladders,  they  surprised  and 
cut.  to  pieces  the  guards  in  the  towers,  and  were  descending  the 
outer  wail,  when  the  alarm  was  given,  andtlie  Bceotians  were  in  a 
moment  all  in  arms;  300  of  lliese  with  lighted  torches,  rushing  to 
the  place,  served  only  to  give  more  advantage  to  the  Platseans, 
by  showing  them  where  to  direct  their  darts  and  stones  while  they 
passed  by  ibera  in  the  dark.  In  a  word,  they  made  good  their 
escape  to  Athens;  while  the  remaining  part  of  the  garrison  next 
day  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  were  barbarously  massacred  by 
the  exasperated  Lacedaemonians.  The  ivhole  operations  of  tins 
siege-  indicate  the  very  imperfect  state  to  which  the  art  of  war 
had  attained  at  that  time,  in  the  most  warlike  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity. 

A  truce  was  now  concluded  between  the  belligerent  powers  for 
fifiy  years;  but  this  was  observed  only  for  a  few  months.  Alcih- 
iades,  who,  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  had  obtained  a  high 
ascendant  with  the  Athenian  people,  which  he  owed  not  less  to 
his  noble  birtli  and  great  riches  than  to  his  insinuating  manners 
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and  powers  of  eloquence,  at  ihia  time  directed  all  the  counsels  of 
the  republic.  His  ambition  Euid  liis  vanity  were  equal  to  tliose  ol 
his  predecessor,  but  liis  measures  were  not  always  iha  resnii  of 
equal  prudence.  It  seemed  to  be  ambition,  and  the  desire  of 
opposing  his  rival  Nicias,  that  were  the  sole  motives  of  his  conduct 
io  prompting  a  quarrel  between  the  people  of  Argos  and  Lacedai- 
mon,  which  engaged  the  Athenians  in  support  of  the  Argives  to 
renew  the  Pelopnnnesian  war.  The  Argives,  however,  had  more 
prudence  than  their  new  allies,  and  made  a  peace  for- themselves. 
Disappointed  in  this  project,  Alcibiades  now  turned  his  views  to 
the  conquest  of  Sicily  —  a  more  splendid  object  of  ambition;  but 
equally  unsuccessful,  and  much  more  disastrous  in  its  consequences. 
The  plan  of  conquering  Sicily  had  been  among  those  wild  projects 
cherished  by  the  Athenians,  hut  from  which  they  had  been  dissuad- 
ed by  ilie  piudence  of  Pericles:  it  was  now  resumed  on  the  frivo- 
lous ground  that  the  Egestans  and  Leomines,  two  Sicilian  stales, 
had  requested  the  Athenians  to  protect  them  against  the  oppression 
of  Syracuse.  Nicias  attempted  to  convince  his  countrymen  of  the 
folly  of  embroiling  themselves  in  this  quan-el,  which  was  a  sufficient 
motive  with  Alcibiades  to  encourage  it.  The  expedition  was  there- 
fore undertaken,  and  committed  to  four  generals,  Nicias,  Lamachus, 
Demosthenes,  and  Alcibiades;  but  the  laiSer  had  scarcely  landed 
in  Sicily,  when  he  was  called  back  to  Athens  to  defend  himself 
against  a  charge  of  treason  and  impiety.  As  every  thing  there 
was  carried  by  a  faction,  Alcibiades  was  condemned,  and  escaped 
a  capital  punishment  only  by  taking  refuge  at  Sparta,  and  offering 
his  warmest  services  fo  the  enemies  of  his  country.  Meantime  the 
dissensions  of  the  Athenian  generals,  the  time  wasted  in  besieging 
some  small  sea-ports,  and  the  arrival  of  succors  from  Lacedasmon, 
which  strengthened  and  inspirited  the  Syracusans,  combined  to  the 
total  failure  of  (he  enterprise.  After  a  fi'uitless  nitempC  upon 
Syracuse,  in  the  course  of  which  Lamachus  was  killed,  and  after 
various  engagements  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  which  the  invading 
fl^et  and  army  were  always  obliged  Io  act  upon  the  'defensive,  the 
Athenians  were  totally  defeated.  Tliey  now  atiempted  a  retreat, 
but  being  closely  pursued  iliey  were  forced  at  length  to  surrender 
prisonei's  of  war,  leaving  (heir  fleet  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
stipulating  only  that  their  lives  should  be  ■spared.  This  condition 
the  Syracusans  fulfilled  as  to  the  army,  but,  v^iib  a  refinement  of 
barbarism,  tliey  scourged  to  death  the  two  generals,  Nicias  and 
Demosthenes.  .  Such  was  tlie  miserable  issue  of  this  ill-concerted 
expedition. 

The  consequences  of  diese  disasters  were,  on  the  whole,  not 
without  some  benefit  to  the  Athenians.  Their  foohsh  pride  was 
bumbled,  their  inconsiderate  ambition  checked,  and  some  wise  and 
vigorous  reforms  were  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  republic 
Among  these  was  the  institution  of  a  new  council  of  elders,  whose 
function  was  to  digest  and  prepare  the  resolutions  touching  all 
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pii'lic  measures,  before  they  were  proposed  in  the  puolic  assembly, 
rtifs,  as  a  judicious  writer  has  remarked,  "was  providing  for  the 
priidfince  of  executive  govern  oeiit,  but  not  for  vigor,  for  secrecy, 
and  for  despatch:"  a  deficiency  iri  these  capital  points  is  inseparabie 
from  a  constitution  purely  democratical. 

We  have  remarked  tiiat  Alcibiades  had  taken  refuge  at  Lace- 
dffimon.  Here  he  soon  attained  both  confidence  and  high  employ- 
ment; but  this  glimpse  of  favor,  which  the  traitor  ill-deserved,  was 
of  short  duration.  The  principal  men  among  the  Lacedtemonians 
could  111  brook  those  maj'ks  of  favor  and  preference  to  a  stranger 
and  a  refugee.  His  character  was  known  as  that  of  a  thorough- 
paced politician ;  his  motives  were  therefore  always  suspected  ; 
and  while  ostensibly  employed  in  the  service  of  Sparta  with  the 
Greek  states  of  Asia — a  service  which  had  no  other  end  than  his 
own  private  interest — a  party  at  Lacediemon  had  procured  his 
condemnation  for  treason  against  die  state.  He  got  a  seasonable 
intimation  of  his  danger,  and  betook  himself  for  protection  to 
Tissaphernes,  the  Persian  governor  of  Sardis. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Persian  mon- 
arch, Artaserxes  Longimanus,  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  Xerxes 
the  Second,  his  only  legitimate  son,  who  was  soon  after  as  assinated 
by  his  natural  brother  Sogdianus.  This  prince  was  dethroned  a 
few  months  after,  by  his  brother  Ochus,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Darius,  to  which  the  Greeks  added  the  surname  of  Noihus,  or  the 
Bastard,  He  was  a  weak  prince,  controlled  entirely  by  his  queen 
Parysatis,  a  woman  of  great  artifice  and  ambition.  His  reign  was 
a  continued  series  of  rebellion  and  disturbance. 

The  versatile  character  of  Alcibiades  could  accommodate  itself 
to  all  situations.  At  Athens  he  had  alternately  flattered  tlie 
nobility  and  the  populace.  At  Sparta  he  assumed,  widi  admirable 
hypocrisy,  the  simple  and  austere  manners  of  a  Laced  sera  on  ian. 
At  Sardis,  the  easy  companion  of  the  lustiry  and  debauchery  of 
Tissaphernes,  he  gained  over  that  satrap  the  most  entire  ascen- 
dency. This  situation  he  attempted  to  turn  to  bis  advantage,  by 
making  his  peace  with  his  countrymen  of  Athens,  He  offered 
them  the  alliance  of  Tissaphernes,  and  of  consequence  the  supe- 
riority over  Sparta,  and  a  termination  of  the  ruinous  war  of  Pelo- 
Eonnesus  ;  but  he  made  the  absolute  conditions  of  these  advantages 
is  own  recall,  and  a  change  of  the  Athenian  constitution  from  a 
popular  government  to  an  oligarchy  of  the  principal  citizens.  The 
spirit  of  Athens  was  broken  ;  patriotic- virtue  was  at  low  ebb  ;  and 
a  continuance  of  war,  and  of  the  triumphs  of  her  rival  state  offered 
a  prospect  of  nothing  but  ruin.     The  ter  f  AI    1    d  e 

complied  wiih.     The  government  of  the  i  p  bl  i 

to  four  liundred  of  the  nobles,  who  wer  d        1    ab    !u  e 

authority. 

No  sooner  was  intelligence  of  this  sudden  and  x  a  1  j 
revoluljon   brought  to   the  Athenian  army  a    Samo      Ian    !  y 
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followed  a  conduct  equally  extraordinary.  They  deposed  from 
command  those  gcoprals  \vliora  lliey  suspected  of  favoring  llie 
revolution  ;  (hey  sent  de|iuues  inlo  Asia,  to  court  aid  from  llie 
very  man  ivho  was'  its  author ;  ihey  solicited  liim  to  return  lo  lake 
the  chief  command,  and  rescue  their  country  from  its  new  tyrants. 
Surprised  and  delighted  with  this  most  unexpected  issue  to  his 
schemes.  Ale ihiades  eagerly  embraced  the  offer.  He  »onld  not, 
however,  return  till  he  had  merited  his  pardon  by  some  imporianJ 
services.  The  Lacedipmonian  fleet  under  Mindarus  had  seized 
the  island  of  Eubcea,  a  most  essential  dependency  upon  Athens. 
Atcibiades  defeated  Mindartis  in  two  nai'al  engagements,  and 
recovered  that  important  island.  The  people  of  Athens,  exas- 
perated at  their  new  governors,  to  whose  weakness  and  contention3 
they  attribdted  the  loss  of  Eubcea,  began  to  look  towards  the  inan 
who  had  recovered  it  as  the  prop  and  stay  of  hii  counti'y.  Ho 
had  increased  his  triumphs  by  the  capture  of  Byzantium,  Clialce- 
don,  and  Salymbria,  which  had  revolted  from  the  Aiheniati  govern- 
ment; and  when  he  appeared  with  his  ships  of  war  in  the  port  of 
Pirretis,  all  Athens  rushed  forth  to  hail  his  ariival,  and  to  ciown 
him  with  garlands  of  victory.  The  government  of  the  four  hun- 
dred nobles  was  now  ohohshed,  the  ancient  constitution  renewed, 
and  Alcibiades  declared  chief  general  of  the  republic  by  sea  and 
land. 

For  twenty-eight  years  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  carried  on 
with  various  success.  The  miUiary  talents  of  Alcibiades  were 
displayed  in  several  important  victories.  While  successful,  he  was 
the  idol  of  his  country.  But  in  all  democracies,  and  democraiio 
governmeots,  the  popularity  of  those  in  poiver  must  keep  pace 
with  the  success  of  the  public  measures.  A  sing;le  battle  losi  in 
Asia  deprived  Alcibiades  of  all  his  power,  and  he  became  a  second 
time  an  exile  from  his  country.  But  it  would  appear  that  hi-> 
absence  was  always  fatal  to  the  Athenians-  The  fleet  of  the 
republic  at  ^gos-Potamos,  through  the  carelessness  of^itS' com- 
manders, wa-^  entirely  destroyed  by  Lysander,  the  admiral  of  the 
Lacedffimonians.  Of  three  hundred  ships  which  had  sailed  from 
the  PirKus,  only  eight  returned  lo  the  coast  of  Attica. 

Athens,  besieged  by  sea  and  land,  was  now  at  the  last  extremity. 
Her  fleet,  which  was  the  main  defejice  of  the  republic,  was  anni- 
hilated. After  sustaining  a  blockade  of  six  months,  the  Athenians 
offered  to  submit,  on  the  condition  that  their  city  and  the  haibor 
of  Pirteus  should  be  saved  from  destruction.  The  Spartans  and 
alhed  slates  took  this  proposal  into  consideration.  Tlie  allies 
strenuously  urged  the  total  destruction  of  tlie  Athenian  empire 
and  name.  But  the  Spartans  were  more  generous.  They  con- 
cluded a  peace  on  the  following  conditions, — that  the  fortifications 
of  PirEEus  should  he  demolished  ;  that  Athens  should  limit  the 
Dumber  of  her  fleet  to  twelve  ships  ;  that  she  should  give  op  all 
the  towns  taken  during  the  war ;  and,  for  the  future,  undertake  no 
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military  enterprise  but  under  the  command  of  the  LacedEemomans. 
Suob  iva5  tlie  issue  of  the  famous  war  of  Peloponnesus. 

It  is  10  the  same  Lysander  who  had  the  merit  of  terminating  this 
deitiuc(i(e  nar  so  glniioiiily  for  his  country  that  all  the  ancient' 
«i  teis  have  atti  ibutpd  the  6rst  a  tack  upon  the  system  of  L\tui£;u':, 
Til  llip  bpginniiig  of  the  corruption  oi  the  Spartan  coiistilutiou 
Gold  Has  now  ioi  the  first  tune  initoduced  into  Lacedfemon  Ly- 
sjnlei  eit  home  an  uiimense  mass  of  plunder  which  Jiad  heen 
lacei  m  Gieece  aid  Asa  dutiiig  the  \v^r  of  Peloponnesus  This 
WQj  T  diipct  bleach  ol  the  fund-imenidl  laws  of  the  stale,  hut  the 
ppiioi  was  now  come  when  suLh  a  measure  wds  not  ouU  i  islifia- 
hi  b  It  ncesiary  The  truth  is  that  the  insliiutions  of  Ljcuigiia 
i\  ei  e  a  led  fot  a  rude  period  of  societj ,  and  ^d^pte  i  io  the  i  eg- 
lili  ion  of  a  small,  a  waihke,  and  an  independent  common nealth 
II  ■>  sjstem  wab  qui  e  repugnant  to  the  spini  of  conquest,  an  i  the 
minners  that  are  msepinble  from  extensive  domnion  U  lion 
Licedfpiiion  came  to  aspiie  to  (he  sovereignly  of  Gieece,  it  was 
impossible  foi  het  to  retain  her  an<ient  manneis,  oi  adhpie  to  her 
aicient  laws  To  preserve  the  a-.cendenry  she  had  acquued  in 
G  eece,  it  was  necessaij  either  that  she  should  herself  accumuiite 
treasuies  re.jui«ite  to  paj  hei  dependants  in  the  allied  en  nmon- 
wpil  hs,  and  giant  them  occasional  subsidies,  or  to  be  beiself 
d  pendent  for  those  resouices  upon  die  Persian  siinps  Ljsander 
snw  th  s  necessit}  and  he  look,  that  alieinat  ve  which  appcrtied  to 
h  11  the  least  dishonoiable  He  procured  the  dbioa;ation  of  tint 
aicient  law  vvhich  prohbued  the  imporii  ion  of  gold  mto  ihe  tepiib- 
h  It  wa  not  allowed  a  fiee  circulation,  b  it  was  d(  posited  in  the 
p  ihl  r  trpa  n  y  to  be  emploj  ed  solely  for  the  uses  of  the  stale  It 
ttTs  declared  a  capital  offence  if  any  should  be  lound  in  the  posses- 
sm  of  a  piinte  citizen  Plutarch  censoies  this  as  a  weak  and 
sophistical  distinction.  It  was  indeed  easy  io  see,  that  whenevei  it 
became  necessary  for  the  state  to  be  ricli,  it  would  soon  become  Ihe 
interest  and  the  passion  of  individuals  to  be  so.  This  consequence 
immediately  followed;  and  though  some  severe  examples  were  made 
of  offenders  against  the  law,  it  was  found  impossible,  from  this 
period,  to  enforce  its  observance. 

The  reduction  of  Athens  by  the  Spartans  occasioned  an  entiie 
change  in  the  constitulion  of  the  Athenian  republic.  Lysander 
abolished  the  democracy,  and  substituted  in  its  place  an  adminis- 
Iraiion  of  thirty  governors,  or,  as  the  Greek  historians  term  them, 
Ti/raiUs,  (Tugiii'i'oi,)  whose  power  seems  to  have  been  ahsoluie, 
unless  in  so  far  as  each  was  restrained  by  the  equally  arhitraiy  will 
of  his  colleagues.  He  likewise  placed  a  Spartan  garrison  in  the 
cilailel,  under  the  command  of  Callibiiia.  Soon  after  this  event, 
so  disgraceful  Io  his  country,  the  celebrated  Alcibiades  was  put 
to  deadi,  in  Phrygia,  by  assassins  employed  for  that  purpose  by 
Phaniabazit^,  the  Persian  governor,  who,  it  is  said,  was  prompted 
to  that  act  of  treachery  by  tiie  LacedEemonians,  who  dreaded  to  see 
VOL.  I.  20 
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The  i)eo]ile  were  awed  into  silence,  and  dumb  wnli  conslerna- 
lion  The  most  eminent  of  the  Athenian  families  left  tliPii  country 
in  deipair,  and  the  bravest  of  those  wlio  rheri'-hed  a  hope  of 
rpsioirng  113  Iibei  ties  and  pintjng  an  end  !o  this  usurpation,  rhose 
foi  llieir  Ipadei  Tliras\bMinB,  a  man  of  known  ahiluies  and  undaunt- 
ed resolution,  undei  uhose  condiirt  and  au'pires  they  lesolied  to 
inake  a  vigorous  efFoit  ior  the  lecoveiy  of  then  fieedom  Sp^i  a 
had  strictly  prohibited  the  other  states  of  Greece  leceiimg,  pio- 
tectmg,  or  gmng  any  aid  to  ihe  Athenian  fngiiives  Tliebes  and 
Megiia  nere  the  onlj  lepubhcs  which  generously  dnred  to  dis- 
obej  this  presumptuous  imiidale  Lysias,  an  ot  itor  of  Sjra<,[iBe, 
s-^ui  lo  then  Bid  five  bundled  ■soldieis,  rai-^ed  at  bis  own  expense 
This  band  of  patriots  had  now  increased  to  a  considerdble  num- 
ber, and  heided  by  Thias^buhis,  diej  made  a  sudden  is'.ault 
on  the  Pirteus,  and  made  thenrieKes  mastets  of  the  port  a nd_  for- 
tifications, whicli  weie  the  main  defence  of  the  citj  of  Athens 
The  liiiity  tyrants  hastily  assembled  their  troops  to  atiirk  and 
dislodge  ilie  assailants,  and  a  batiie  ensued,  m  which  the  padiois 
weie  Mcloiious  Ciitias  was  k  lied  ,  and  ai  the  troops  of  the 
tj  nnla  Here  making  a  disoidorlv  retieai,  Thra^^biiliis  gnllanily 
addiessed  them  as  fjiends  and  fellow  citi?ens  "  AVhj  do  jou 
fly  from  me,"  said  he,  "as  fiom  an  enemy?  Am  I  not  your" 
countryman  and  your  best  friend?  It  is  not  against  you,  hut 
against  your  oppressors,  that  I  am  fighting.  Let  us  cordially 
aiiite  in  the  nolle  design  of  vindicating  thp  liberty  of  our  dear 
country."  This  appeal  had  lis  proper  efTect.  The  army  returned 
to  Alliens,  and,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  people,  the  thirty  tyrants 
were  deposed  and  expeiied  from  the  city.     The  government  was 
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(ininmiited  to  a  coiincil  of  tp.n  citizens,  ivho  still  abused  ibeir  pnwr. 
The  deposed  tbirty  soliciied  the  aid  of  Sparta,  and  an  artny  iniuie- 
diiiti?!.  look  the  field,  wiili  the  purpose  of  re-establisliing  ilieiri  in 
their  power;  but  ilie  attempt  was  unsiicressfiil :  tli?  paiiiois  were 
a£:aiii  victorious  ;  ilie  oppressors  of  their  couiifry  were  defealeil 
an!  slain,  and  Thrasybulus  returning  in  tnuinph  to  Athens,  aflei 
pro-lainiing  a  general  amnesiy,  by  which  every  citizen  took  a 
'^olenn  oa  h  to  bnij  all  past  Iransactionj  in'obhvon,  ihis  bnie 
in  I  viituous  Athenian  liad  the  signal  honor  of  restoring  to  his 
CO  innj  Its  ancient  form  of  goverrDnonl 

One  event  which  Inppeiied  at  this  time  reflected  tnoie  disgnce 
upon  the  Aibp  inn=  tlian  all  their  mteslme  dissenson-.  or  ilie  i 
mtion^l  humiliation  This  was  the  perserii'ion  aid  death  of  ilie 
ill  ibtuoiis  Sdciaies  he  nho,  in  the  wotdi  of  Ciceio,  "  fiiit  biought 
phloBophj  fiom  h'e'n™  it  dwell  upon  eirih,  who  finiilnnzed  her 
to  the  acqnain ance  of  mm,  wh >  ipplied  her  divme  dof'iiine^)  lo 
the  romnion  purpobps  o(  life,  and  the  adiancement  of  h  imjn  hap- 
pifiPbs,  and  the  true  discernment  of  good  and  eul  '  This  great 
nnn,  who  was  ih"  bright  pattern  of  every  virtue  which  be  taught, 
became  an  ohjfi't  of  ha'red  and  'isgiist  to  the  coirupted  Athenians. 
He  liarl  e-vcited  the  i^alousy  of  the  Sophists  a  set  of  men  who 
pretended  lo  universal  science,  tthose  cbaracier  stood  high  with 
the  Athenian  joiith,  and  who  taught  their  disciples  a  specious 
mode  of  aiguiiig  with  equal  phusibihty  on  all  subjects,  aid  on 
e  tli=r  side  of  any  question  Socrates  detested  this  species  of 
j  igglery,  vibi(.h  mined  the  foundation  of  every  moral  tiuth  He 
laiv  Its  pprnicjous  nfluence,  and  h^  was  at  p-iins  to  e\poie  the 
futilicv  of  ihis  (nflmg  logic,  and  to  bring  its  professors  into  nieiiied 
contempt  These,  therefoie,  and  a  numerous  pairj  of  (hen  dis- 
ciples, became,  oi  course,  his  inveteiate  en  mies  Tiiej  ciliin- 
mated  Socidtes  as  a  coiiuptei  of  youth,  for  (.f  these  die  most 
ingenuous  and  vir  uou-.  were  opeiiij  become  his  scholais  and  pnili- 
saiis  they  accused  hini  as  an  enemy  to  religion,  because  m  his 
sublime  reasonings,  without  regaid  to  (he  supeisutions  oi  the 
vulgar,  he  endeavoiel  to  lead  the  mind  to  the  knowledge  of  one 
s  ipreme  and  ben  ficent  Being,  the  author  oi  nature,  and  the  sup- 
jioiter  of  the  unuetse  they  lepiesented  him,  in  fine,  a?  a  foe  to 
the  constitution  of  his  countij,  because  he  iiad  ae\et  been  restiam- 
ed  hy  an  niterested  or  selfish  policv ,  from  fit-elv  blaming  tint 
mcons  anc)  and  fine  u^tion  of  counsels  whuh  maik  the  proceed- 
ings of  all  popular  assemblies  There  was  abundant  milter  o( 
accusation  and  a  chaige  of  treason  aid  imnielv  was  hid  agjiiist 
h  n  mfullfoim 

The  ible'.t,  at  that  imie,  of  the  Gieel\  oratois,  L}sns,  sene- 
rou^ly  offered  to  underiakn  the  defence  of  Socrates  ;  but  the  hiitcr 
ilecbned  to  avail  himself  of  that  ofier.  "  I  will  not,"  said  he, 
"  suppose  iny  judges  interested  in  my  condemnation  ;  and  if  I 
am  guilty,  I  must  not  endeavor  by  persuasion  to  avert  tho  award 
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of  justice  "  His  defence  be  made  himself  wifii  ihe  manly  foiti- 
tiide  of  conscinii?  iiino(ent.e  PIdtt ,  m  ha,  ApAogia  gratis. 
In-,  gnen  an  ample  arcoiint  of  it  It  coiibisted  of  i  simple  deiail 
of  liis  lite  and  conduct  aa  a  pubic  teactiPi  in  refeience  lo  which 
be  utieied  ihis  striking  apcsitopiie  "  !  beliLVP  0  Athenians,  the 
exibtence  of  God  more  than  inj  accustts  I  am  so  pcifectly 
convinced  of  that  great  tiutli,  that  lo  God  and  to  jou,  I  submii  to 
be  judged  m  that  miinnei  joo  shall  ibmL  best  for  me  and  foi  }oni 
selves  "  The  popuUce,  whom  their  demagogues  had  stiongly 
pre|iidiced  against  this  great  and  good  man,  neie  afiected  hj  his 
del  nee,  and  showed  marks  of  a  favorable  dispo-jUioo  ,  tthen 
Aiivtus  and  seveial  others  men  of  high  considention  in  the 
republic,  now  open!)  stood  foith  and  |oiiied  the  piity  of  his  a  cu- 
sers  The  weak  and  infonsiant  labble  uere  diawn  along  by  their 
influence,  and  i  majoritj  of  ihnty  sutfrages  declared  Socntca 
giiihy  The  piinisiiment  was  still  i  in  determined,  and  he  himself 
had  ilio  light  of  choosing  it  "  It  is  my  choice,  said  he  "  that 
since  my  past  hie  has  been  employed  in  tlie  seivice  ol  the  public, 
ibat  public  should  foi  the  future  be  at  (he  chaige  of  my  suppoit  " 
This  tianquilhty  of  mind,  which  could  sport  wuh  the  danger  of 
his  Situation,  served  onl)  to  e\aspei  ite  hi  judges  He  was  sen- 
tenced, afte  an  imprisonment  of  tlnrtj  days  lo  d  ink  the  juice  of 
iiemlotk  Tliat  lime  he  spent  as  became  the  hero  and  the  philo- 
sop  ler  His  friends  had  piepared  the  means  of  his  escape,  and 
earnes  ly  endeavored  to  persuide  liim  lo  attempt  it  ,  but  he  con- 
vinced thein  iliat  it  is  a  ciime  to  violate  the  lav\,  eten  wheie  its 
sentence  is  unjust  On  the  daj  of  his  death  be  discoursed  with 
unrommoii  force  of  eloquence  on  the  immoital  ty  of  the  soul  on 
the  influence  that  persuasion  ought  to  have  on  the  conduct  of  life, 
anJ  on  ihe  eomfoit  it  diffused  on  the  last  moments  of  e\istence 
He  diaik  the  poisoned  cup  without  the  smallest  emotio  i  ,  and, 
in  the  agony  of  dea  h,  showed  to  his  attending  friends  an  e\ampla 
of  irctnquilht}  which  their  deep  felt  grief  denied  ibera  all  powei  of 
imitating  Ihe  narrative  of  this  concluding  scene,  as  it  is  gi\eii 
bj  Plato  m  his  dialogue  entitled  Phtedon,  is  one  of  die  noblest 
specimens  of  simple,  eloquent,  and  pathetic  description  which 
IS  inj  whereto  be  met  wuh,  a  nariatue  to  the  foice  of  whiih 
Ciceio  bears  this  sHong  testimon( ,  tha  he  nevei  could  read  it 
wiliout  teais  S  ich  wa  the  end  of  th  s  tiue  philosopher,  of 
wlioin  hs  ungrateful  countij  men  knew  not  the  vnlue  til  the)  hid 
desliojed  him  It  via^  time  now  to  aviake  to  shime  and  to 
remorse,  ind  to  express  their  sorrow  for  his  death  bj  the  utmost 
abhorience  for  his  peisecutors  These  met  with  ilieii  deseucd 
punishment,  but  ihe  tep  oich  was  ludehbK  fiKed  upon  the  char- 
actn  of  the  Athenians,  and  no  contniion  could  wipe  it  out 

The  mihlaiy  chaiacter  ol  the  Greeks  was  not  jot  extinguished, 
notwithslaiding  their  national  coiruption  In  the  same  jeai  wuh 
the  last-mentioned  event,  a  part  of  the  Giecian  troops  m  Asia 
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signalized    lliemselves    by  one    of  the    mnst    remarkable    exploits 
recorded  in  i.istnry  :  tfii^  was  Ike  relteal  of  the  ten  thoiisa  d 

On  tiie  death  of  Darius  Noilius,  his  pidest  '■on  Arta^erxes 
Mneinon  succi'edeil  to  the  empne,  wlile  Ins  bLolher  Cjnis  wis 
by  iheir  father's  will  invesied  with  the  gnvermnent  of  Ljdia  and 
several  of  the  adjoining  provinces  The  ambition  of  this  young 
man  early  conceived  llie  criminal  project  ol  dplhioning  his  elder 
brother,  and  seizing  upon  the  throne  ol  Persia  ,  but  iliough  bis 
design  was  detected,  he  obtained  his  pardon  fiom  ^rtaxeixes, 
upon  the  entreaties  of  Paiyiatis,  the  queen-mother,  and  vvuli  i 
singular  measure  of  generosity  was  even  continued  in  (he  lu'l 
command  of  his  provinces.  This  humane  indulgence  he  ireach- 
eroLisly  abused,  by  secretly  levying  a  large  ainiy  in  diiftient 
quarters  of  the  lesser  Asia,  under  the  feigned  jftetence  of  restrain- 
ing some  of  the  dis.orderly  satraps,  but  in  leality  with  ths  purpose 
of  a  sudden  attack  against  his  unprepared  and  unsuspecting  brother. 
In  the  army  of  Cyrus  were  a  chosen  body  of  13  000  Greeks 
fiom  the  Peloponnesus,  undei  the  coiiitnand  of  Ciearcbus,  a 
Laceoiemoiiian,  an  officer  of  gieat  expeiiencp  and  prowess,  to 
whom  alone  of  all  his  captains  Cjrus  confided  the  natuie  and 
object  of  his  enterprise.  It  was  nilh  infinite  addiess  upon  the 
part  of  Ciearcbus,  diat  the  Gieeks,  together  with  the  rest  ol  she 
army,  were  led  on  from  province  to  province  tdl  they  came  witii'o 
a  few  days'  march  of  Babylon,  whue  Cyrus  it  length  !mp^^ied 
to  them  the  purpose  of  the  expedtmn,  and  leconciled  them  to  its 
hazards  by  a  large  increase  ot  present  pay  and  an  assuiance  of 
unbounded  rewards  in  the  event  of  final  success  But  this  they 
were  not  destined  to  esperience  In  a  decisne  engagement  at 
Cunaxa,  in  the  plain  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  G  eeks 
put  to  flight  ihat  wing  of  the  Petsiai  aimy  which  was  opposed  to 
them  Cyrus  afier  the  most  extraordinar)  exertions  of  peisona' 
I  pj    g  A  X  d      I  body     f  I      g     d 
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tl   y  m    t  p    '  1  tl     gh   '  toi  'o     '    every  action   Clearclins 
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the  line  of  march ;  the  prorluctions  of  the  different  countries  ;  the 
singular  manners  of  many  of  the  rude  nations  through  which  lliey 

finssed  ;  and,  finally,  ihe  extraordinary  incidents  which  befell  this 
lardy  and  resolule  band  of  advenlurers,  through  every  stage  of  a 
campaign  of  greater  duration,  difficulty,  and  danger  than  was  ever 
performed  by  any  army  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times.  In  6ne, 
the  .Snabasis  of  Xenojihon,  with  the  veracity  of  genuine  hisloryj 
has  all  the  charms  of  an  Interesting  romance, 

The  cities  of  Ionia  had  taken  part  with  the  younger  Cyrus  against 
Ariaserxes.  The  greater  part  of  the  Greeks  in  the  service  of 
Cyrus,  in  that  expedition  were,  as  wg  havo  .seen,  Lacediemonians. 
Sparta  was  now  engaged  to  defend  her  countrymen,  and  consequenl- 
ly  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Persia.  There  was  an  inherent 
weakness  in  the  constitution  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  arising  from 
the  high  power  and  almost  supreme  auihority  exercised  by  the 
satraps,  or  governors  of  the  provinces.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how 
formidable  to  the  monarch  of  Persia  must  have  been  the  confederacy 
of  two  or  three  of  these  satraps,  and  of  consequence  that  it  was  his 
chief  interest  to  keep  them  disunited  by  fomenting  mutual  jealousies, 
The  state  maxim  of  the  Persian  kings  was,  therefore,  to  divide,  in 
order  to  command  ;  a  ride  of  policy  which  is  a  cenain  proof  of  tlie 
fundamental  weakness  of  that  governjiient  where  It  is  necessary  to 
adopt  it.  In  Persia,  tha  satraps  might,  by  this  management,  be 
kept  in  a  state  "f  unwilling  dependence  on  the  crown,  but  it  left  the 
monarchy  itself  weak  and  defenceless. 

Had  (lie  Oreelis  at  this  period  been  sensible  of  their  real  inter- 
est ;  had  they  again  united  as  a  nation,  making  Sparta  the  head  of 
the  confederacy,  as  in  the  former  war  with  that  power  they  had 
done  A. hens,  it  would  not  have  been  a  difficult  enterprise  to  have 
orerthrown  this  vast  empire,  Biit  experience  does  not  always 
enlighten  ;  and  with  the  Greeks  it  was  not  easy  for  a  sense  of  gen- 
eral or  national  advanlage  lo  overcome  particular  jealousies-  Tho 
haiigh'y  Athenians,  in  spite  of  their  humiliation,  would  have  ill 
brooked  the  degradation  of  ranging  themselves  under  the  banneis 
of  Sparta  ;  much  less  was  it  to  be  expected  that  the  Spartans,  just- 
ly elevated  with  their  success  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  would  ever 
again  stoop  (o  act  a  subordinate  part  to  Aihens. 

Conon,  the  Athenian,  who,  in  the  conclusion  of  that  war  had  lost 
the  decisive  battle  o^  •^gos-Potamos,  had  redred  to  the  is!e  of  Cy- 
prus, where  he  only  waited  an  opportunity  of  regaining  his  creillt, 
anil  recommending  himself  to  his  country  by  some  active  service 
Bgainst  her  rival,  Sparta.  In  this  view,  he  threw  himself  under  die 
protection  of  Arinxerxes,  who  gave  him  the  command  of  a  fleet 
which  he  had  equipped  in  PhcEnicia, 

The  Lacedemonians,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  resolved  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigor  ;  and  Agesilaus,  one  of  the 
Spartan  kings,  in  that  view  crossed  into  Asia  with  an  arn.y.  He 
bad,  in  his  first  campaign,  such  signal  success,  that  the  Persian 
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mnTiarcliy  snomccl  t3  (Jireaten  a  revoliilinn.  The  Asiatic  provinces 
bagnii  10  coitri  tlie  alliance  nf  Lacediemon  ;  t!)e  barbarians  (li'ckeil 
lo  iier  standards  from  all  qiiariers  Araxei-xes  tlionglii  it  advisable 
lo  attempt  a  diversion  in  Greece.  He  employed  Timocraies,  a 
Rhodian,  to  negotiate  with  some  of  the  tributary  states  belonging  to 
I.acedEemon,  and  to  excite  iliem  to  ibi'ovv  off  her  yoke,  and  assert 
thi'ir  independence.  He  found  (he  most  of  them  ivell-disposed  lo 
this  attempt,  and  a  proper  application  of  the  Persian  f!;o!d  hastened 
tlieJi'  insurj'eclion.  A  league  was  formed  against  Sparta  by  iIjo 
stales  of  Areos,  Thebes,  and  Corinth;  and  Athens  soon  after 
pined  the  confederacy,  which  gave  a  sudden  turn  to  the  fortunes  of 
LacediEmon. 

The  Spartans  raised  two  considerable  armies,  and  commenced 
Iiostilities  by  entering  the  territory  of  Phocis.  Tiiey  were 
defeated  ;  Lysander,  one  of  their  generals,  being  killed  in  baitle, 
and  Pausanias,  the  olber,  condemned  to  death  for  bis  misconduct. 
Mnch  about  the  same  time,  the  Persian  fleet  under  ihe  command 
of  Conon  vanquished  that  of  Sparta,  near  Cnidos,  a  ciiy  of  Caria. 
This  defeat  deprived  ihe  Lacedfemonians  of  the  command  of  the 
sea.  Their  allies  took  the  opportunity  of  this  turn  of  affairs  to 
throw  off  iheir  yoke,  and  Sparta,  almost  in  a  single  campaign,  saw 
herself'  without  allies,  without  power,  and  without  resources.  The 
reverse  of  fortune  experienced  by  this  republic  was  truly  remark- 
able. Twenty  years  had  not  elapsed  since  she  was  absolute 
mistress  of  Greece,  and  held  ihe  whole  of  her  states  either  as 
tributaries  or  allies,  who  found  it  their  highest  interest  to  court  her 
favor  and  protection.  So  ciianged  was  her  present  situation,  that 
the  most  inconsiderable  of  the  states  of  Peloponnesus  spurned  at 
jier  authority,  and  left  her  singly  to  oppose  the  united  power  of 
Persia  and  the  league  of  Greece. 

To  escape  total  destruction,  the  Lacediemonians  made  an  over- 
ture of  peace  lo  the  Persians.  Antalcidas,  commissioned  for  that 
purpose,  applied  to  Terebasus,  the  governor  of  Lydia.  He  laid 
before  him  three  articles  as  the  conditions  of  amity  and  alliince 
By  the   first,    the   Spar  ■       ■        ■  "^ 

colonies  ;  by  the  second 
of  Greece  should  enjoy    I    u 
laws  and  form  of  gove 
such  of  the  slates  as  n  gl 
unite  in  arms,  and  comj    I    1 
xerxes  accepted  these  j     p 
should  be  put  in  posse 
the  Athenians   should   g     p 
Lemnos,  and  Imbi"os.     S 
and  Tliebes  in  particula         f 
lliey  -justly  regarded   a        1 
make  an  effectual  oppos 
situation. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


IlEPDEtiC  OF  TiiEBES— Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas— Battle  of  Leuetfi— of 
Ma  mi  nei— General  Peace  and  its  consequences— Philip  of  Maoedon— The 
Sacred  War— Demos tlienes— Bailie  of  Cheronea— Designs  of  Philip  against 
Peraia— tlia  deatli. 

While  the  two  great  republics  of  Greece,  Spaiia  and  Athens, 
were  thus  visibly  tending  to  decliae,  another  of  tlie  Grecian  com 
monwealihs,  which  had  hitherto  made  no  conspicuous  figure,  now 
suddenly  rose  to  a  degree  of  splendor  which  eclipsed  all  her  con- 
temporary states.  This  was  the  republic  of  Thebes,  whose 
sudden  elevation  from  obscurity  to  the  command  of  Greece  is  one  ■ 
of  the  most  remarkable  occiu-rences  in  history. 

\s  Spam  by  the  late  treaty  wiih  Persia  seemed  to  be  regarded 

I     p    d  T  G  11  d  {T3 

y  b  d)    I     fall    f  tl  1  mlly     d       d 

d  I)  m  I        h  f         n 

d      y       df      ha      clidl      p  and  p  1     al   e;    ts       all 

1     p        pal  n  I  q  f   1      p  1   y  was 

Jra  nllfh  iraf       n        1        e 

li  Pi  fibrtyddpd  dll 

i  I  fL      die  S    h  g    i 

I       ra      1  i  Ti   b         Tl     p  p     y  n 

1         pbiihppdtsan  dd 

5     d  w     i     d  d   by  1  m  wh  1      1        pp         f 

II  d       1  b!  Im        f         I        ly  1   d  !  h   f 

IP  L  d  fi     I     1         d  1  f 

Si  I    1   pp      d         1  h     Piis!  d  L      dsmo- 

I  I  y        p       I     I      p    pi       f 

Oil  11  yf  II      df  fhle 

yfp  Ik  q  mflgh 

1  Tl     Sp  I     d  I   ms  I  h    g     an 

fh  ylhlyldn  Id  g  g 

dlljld  hdpd  fth  al 

i    bi  W        I  1!  I  f    hf  lly     h  y    d     1         d    tJ 

L  d        h    h    d    t    I     p     J     f   I       Ig     lya 

Tl   b      p        Id        Phaib  {  d  1  p        ai        1 9 

liberties   of  lits  country.     The   Spartan  general  readily  gave  his 

aid,  and   introducing  his   army,  took   possession   of  the   citadel ; 

while  the  unsuspicious  Thebans,  trusting  to  the  faith  of  the  treaty, 

were   employed  in  celebrating  the   festival  of  Ceres.     Israenias, 
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the  chief  of  the  democratic  interest,  was  seized  and  put  to  deatli; 
and  the  principal  men  of  his  party  escaped  with  precipitation  from 
the  city. 

The  conduct  of  the  Spaitans,  in  this  iuncttire,  shows  how 
unequal  is  tlie  confJict  between  virtue  and  self  la teres t.  They 
acknowledged  it  an  act  of  treason  in  Leontiadcs  to  have  thus 
betrayed  his  country,  and  they  reprobated  the  conduct  of  Phiebidas 
in  giving  his  aid  to  a  measure  which  wT!  a  direct  infraction  of 
a  nationS  treaty  ;  but  being  now  masters  of  Thebei  they  did  not 
choose  to  abandon  their  acquisition.  This  shameful  conduct  was 
justly  censured  by  all  Greece.  Four  hundred  of  the  chief  citizens 
of  Thebes  had  fled  for  protection  to  Athens  Among  these  was 
PeSopidas,  the  avenger  and  deliverer  of  his  conntiy  Maintaining 
a  regular  intelligence  with  such  of  the  citizens  as  were  friends  to 
the  cause  of  justice  and  patriotism,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the 
great  Epaminondas,  a  plan  was  concerted  for  the  recovery  of 
Thebes,  which  succeeded  to  the-  utmost  of  then  wishes.  Pelopi- 
das,  with  eleven  of  his  friends  in  the  disguise  ot  peasants,  entered 
'the  city  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  con- 
spirators in  the  house  of  a  principal  ciiiaen,  of  the  name  of  Charon. 
Philidas,  who  acted  as  secretary  to  the  polemarchs  or  chief  magis- 
trates of  Thebes,  was,  secretly,  a  steady  friend  to  the  design ; 
and  had  purposely  invited  the  chiefs  of  the  oligarchy,  and  the 
principal  of  the  Spartan  commanders,  to  a  magnificent  supper  at 
his  house  ;  where,  as  a  part  of  the  entertainment,  he  promised  to 
regale  his  guests  ivith  the  company  of  some  of  the  handsomest  of 
the  Theban  courtesans.  While  the  guests,  warm  with  wine, 
eagerly  called  for  the  introduction  of  the  ladies,  a  courier  arrived 
from  Athens,  and  brought  a  letter  to  Archias,  the  chief  governor, 
desiring  it  to  be  instantly  read,  as  containing  important  business. 
"  This  is  no  time,  "  said  the  voluptuary,  "  to  trouble  us  with  busi- 
ness: we  shall  consider  of  that  Th'  I  n  d 
a  full  discovery,  of  the  plot.  M  n  P  !  p  d  d  1 
panions,  dressed  in  femsJe  attire  d  th  1  all  d  h  d 
ing  a  dagger  from  und^r  his  rob  dbg  die 
whole  of  file  Spartan  officers,  b  f  1  Id  and  p  n 
their  defence.  The  principal  f  h  1  d  p  1  d 
they  entered  the  houses  of  seve  1  h  1  h  j  k  he 
nostile  to  "their  purpose,  and  pi  Ik  d  h  &  1 
were  the  transactions  of  this  bti  y  gh  B  g  g  f 
1500  Spartans  were  in  possess  f  h  d  I  F  iy  a 
Dody  of  5000  foot  and  2000  horse,  despatched  Irom  Athens, 
arrived  early  next  morning  to  the  aid  of  Pelopidas.  Epaminondas 
called  to  arms  all  the  citizens  who  wished  the  dehverance  of  their 
country,  and  put  himself  at  their  head  :■  the  associated  troopg  laid 
fiege  to  the  citadel  ;  and  in  a  very  short  time,  the  Spartans,  seeing 
all  resistance  vain,  agreed  to  open  the  gates  and  save  the  effusion 
of  blood  by  instantly  evacnatiag  Thebes,      The    capitulation  was 
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agreed  to;  and  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  were  hailed  the  deliv- 
erers of  tlielr  cotintry.* 

Thebes  was.  now  necessaiily  involved  in  a  war  with  Sparta;  but 
she  had  the  assistance  of  Athens,  With  this  respectable  aid,  she 
was,  perhaps,  a  match  for  her  powerful  antagonist,  but  she  did  not 
Song  enjoy  the  advantage  of  that  aDiance;  Persia,  which  since  the 
last  peace  had  acquired  a  title  to  mediate  fn  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
')out  an  overture  of  accommodation  between  the  contend- 
All  articles  were  agreed  upon,  when  a  small  punctilio 
exasperated  the  Thebans.  They  could  not  bear  that  their  name 
should  be  classed  among  the  inferior  states  of  Greece;  and  Sparta 
was  determined  that  it  should.  JVeither  party  would  yield,  and 
Thebes  was  entirely  struck  out  of  the  treaty,  which  was  acceded  to 
by  all  the  other  republics. 

Thus  the  Thebans  stood  alone,  in  opposition  to  the  league  of 
Greece:  but  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  were  their  generals.  The 
battle  of  Leuctra  showed  how  much  may  be  achieved  by  the  patri- 
otic exertions  and  abilities  of  a  few  distinguished  individuals.  The 
Theban  army,  amounting  only  to  6000  men,  commanded  by  Epam- 
inondas, entirely  defeated  25,000  Lacedemonians,  and  left  4000, 
with  their  king,  Cleombrotiis,  dead  upon  the  field.  By  the  law  of 
Sparia,  all  who  fled  from  the  enemy  were  doomed  to  suffer  a 
capital  punishment;  but  Agesilaus  prudently  suspended  the  law  for 
a  single  day:  the  Spartans,  otherwise,  must  havejost  their  whole 
army. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  news  of  this  great  defeat  reached 
Lacediemon,  the  chizens  were  engaged  in  celebrating  the  public 
games,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  strangers  attended  that  solem- 
nity. The  fatal  intelligence  spread  a  general  alarm;  but  the  Ephori, 
witJi  admirable  presence  of  mind,  ordered  the  games  to  proceed 
without  interruption.  The  best  method  of  blunting  the  edge  of 
misfortune  Is  to  brave  it.  The  parents  and  relations  of  those  who 
had  fallen  in  battle  went,  next  day,  in  solemn  procession,  to  thank 
die  gods  that  th^ir  sons  had  died  in  the  bed  of  glory;  while  the 
relatives  of  those  who  had  escaped,  were  overwhelmed  with  shame 
and  affliction.' 

The  petty  states  of  Greece  always  took  part  with  a  victorious 
power,  Epaminondas,  determined  to  push  his  success,  and  to 
penetrate  into  Laconia,  found  his  little  army  speedily  increased  to 
70,000  men.     With  this  force  he  might  have  razed  Lacedsmon 


"  In  this  account  df  the  revolution  of  Thehea,  I  have  followed  the  authority  of 
Plutarch  in  preference  to  that  of  Xenophon,  though,  in  general,  I  admit  that  the 
credit  of  the  latter  is  higher  than  that  of  the  former.  But  Xenophon,  with  all  his 
talents  and  virtues,  was  a  man  of  strong  prejudices ;  of  which  there  cannot  be  u 
more  sttiliing  example  than  this  very  narrative,' in  the  whole  of  which  he  never 
once  mentions  the  name  of  either  Pelopidas  or  Epaminondas,  to  whom,  not  only 
Flataroh,  imt  the  general  voice  of  the  andent  aulhars,  has  attributed  Ihe  piincipal 
t^ncy  in  thiB  revolution. 
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the  Thebati  arnii»  would  have  entided  us  to  the  gratitude,  and  not  to 
the  censure  of  our  country.  Well!  let  posterity,  then,  be  informed 
of  our  crimes  and  of  our  punishment.  Let  it  be  known  ihat  Epam- 
inondas  led  your  troojjs  into  the  heart  of  Laconia,  which  no  hostile 
power  till  then  had  ever  penetrated  ;  that  bis  crime  was  that  he 
abased  the  glory  of  Sparta,  and  brought  her  to  the  brink  of  ruin; 
that  he  made  Thebes  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Grecian  slates;  let 
it  be  inscribed  on  bis  tomb,  that  death  was  the  reward  which  his 
country  decreed  for  these  services."  The  Thebans  were  ashamed 
of  their  own  conduct;  the  judges  dismissed  the  charge,  and  the 
people  atoned  for  their  ingratitude  by  the  strongest  expressions  of 
praise  and  admiration. 

Yet  this  rectitude  of  feeling  was  only  temporary.  Ail  the 
states  of  Peloponnesus  supported  by  Thebes  were  at  war  with 
Sparta.  The  other  republics,  however,  and  principally  Aihens, 
were  inflamed  with  jealousy  of  the  Theban  power,  and,  uniting 
in  a  league  to  curb  its  ascendency,  they  applied  for  aid  from  Per- 
sia. To  counteract  this  cooperation  the  Thebans  sent  Pelopidas 
to  Artaxerxes,  who  convinced  him  that  it  was  more  for  his  real 
interest  to  countenance  and  support  their  infant  power,  which 
could  give  no  jealousy  or  alarm  to  his  empire,  than  to  add  weight 
to  those  great  republics,  which  had  always  been  at  variance  with 
him.  Artaxerxes  declared  himself  the  ally  of  Thebes.  The 
Greek  ambassadors  were  all  dismissed,  loaded  with  magnificent 
presents;  Pelopidas  alone  refused  them.     In  the  assemWy  of  the 
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people  at  Athens,  a  porter  ludicrously  proposed  that,  instead  of 
nioe  annual  archona,  tbey  sliould  eJect  nine  ambassadors  of  the 
poorest  of  the  people,  and  send  them  every  year  to  Persia.  . 

Epaminondas,  at  this  time,  made  another  descent  upon  Pelo- 
ponnesus, when  he  was  opposed  by  tbe  Spartans,  the  Athenians, 
and  Corinthians,  He  was  at  first  successful,  but,  overpowered  at 
last  and  obliged  to  retreat,  he  returned  to  Thebes  where  his  ill 
fortune  was  construed  into  tieason,  and  he  was  dipnved  of  all 
command.  We  shall  presently  see  hia  fickle  countr}men  once 
more  disposed  to  rate  bis  services  at  their  true  value 

Macedonia,  a  few  years  before  thii  period,  was  iti  a  state  of 
civil  war,  from  the  quarrels  for  soiereignty  which  arose  between 
the  two  sons  of  Amyncas,  upon  the  death  of  then  father  The 
Macedonians  solicited  aid  from  the  Thebans  to  compose  the  disor 
ders  of  their  country,  and  Pelopidas  was  foi  that  purpose  sent 
thither  with  an  army.  He  effected  the  object  oi  his  mission  by 
placing  Ferdiccas  on  the  thione  of  Macedonia,  and  he  earned 
with  him  to  Thebes,  Philip,  the  biothei  ol  Peidiccas,  with  thirty 
of  the  young  nobility,  as  hostages  foi  the  lecuiity  of  this  settle 
ment.  This  was  Philip,  afternardj  the  King  ot  Macedon,  and 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  a  youth  who  so  profitably  employ- 
ed his  time  in  the  study  of  Ihe  art  of  war  under  those  two  able 
masters,  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  that  from  them  he  acquired 
that  military  knowledge  which  afterwards  proved  so  fatal  to  the 
liberties  of  Greece. 

The  people  of  Thessaly,  alarmed  at  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Pher^e,  who  aimed  at  reducing  the  whole 
states  under  his  own  dominion,  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Thebans  to 
protect  their  liberties.  The  Thebans  complied  with  their  request, 
and  Pelopidas,  sent  into  Thessaly  as  an  ambassador,  to  hear  tbe 
subject  of  complaint,  and  to  mediate  on  the  part  of  Thebes,  was,  in 
contempt  of  the  law  of  nations,  seized  by  Alexander  and  thrown 
into  prison.  The  Thebans  justty  resenting  this  gross  outrage,  sent 
an  army  against  the  tyrant,  and  Epaminondas,  eager  to  cooperate  in 
the  delivery  of  his  friend  Pelopidas,  but  debarred  by  the  late  decree 
from  ai!  military  command,  joined  himself  as  a  private  soldier  to  the 
expedition.  The  Theban  forces  were  encountered  in  tbe  field  by  an 
army  greatly  superior  in  numbers  ;  and  such  was  the  pusillanimity 
of  their  generals,  fhat  they  were  on  tbe  point  of  malting  an  igno- 
minious retreat,  when  the  spirit  of  the  troops  was  roused  by  the 
strong  feeling  of  impending  disgrace.  They  compelled  their 
generals  to  yield  the  command  to  Epaminondas,  who  very  speedily 
turneii  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and,  after  repulsing  the  tyrant, 
obliged  him  to  oiFer  terms  of  accommodation,  of  which  the  firet 
condition  was  the  release  and  restitution  of  Pelopidas.  This  signal 
service  of  Epaminondas,  though  performed,  as  we  have-  seen,  at 
the  expense  of  a  new  infringement  of  military  duty,  the  very 
offence  for  which  he  had  lately  so   severely  suffered,  was   now 
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rewarded  by  the  universal  applause  of  his  country,  acd  a  complete 
reinstatement  in  all  his  former  honors  and  popularity, 

Pelopidas  had  no  sooner  recovered  his  liberty  than  he  resolved 
to  wreak  iiis  vengeance  against  the  tyrant  of  Pherie.  At  the  head 
of  a  new  expedition  for  this  purpose,  he  encountered  Alexander 
at  Cyiiocepbalffi,  and  gave  him  a  complete  defeat;  but  eager  to 
engage  the  tyrant,  whom  he  challenged  to  single  combat  in  the 
field,  he  unwarily  exposed  himself  to  a  shower  of  javelins  from  the 
enemy,  and  fell  pierced  with  numberless  wounds.  The  Thebans 
justly  considered  their  victory  as  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of 
this  most  brave  and  virtuous  citizen.  The  Thebans  and  ThesEa- 
lonians  jointly  performed  his  funeral  obsequies  with  ibe  most  dis- 
tinguished pomp  and  magnificence.  Tiie  tyrant  of  Pherje  was 
soon  after  assassinated  by  his  wife  and  her  brothers,  who  avenged 
by  this  blow  their  oivn  and  tlieir  country's  injuries. 

A  new  war  now  broke  out  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  on 
account  of  a  quarrel  between  the  Tegcans  and  Mantineans,  the 
former  protected  by  the  Thebans,  the  latter  by  the  Lacedemonians 
and  Atheniars.  Epaminondas  made  another  attempt  upon  Lace- 
diemon,  which  owed  its  preservation  to  the  conduct  and  bravery 
of  Agesilaus.  The  Thehan  general,  on  receiving  intelligence  that 
the  best  of  the  Spartan  troops,  with  Agesilaus  at  their  head,  were 
on  their  march  to  Mantinea,  judged  this  a  most  seasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  an  attack  on  Sparta,  which,  having  no  walls,  he  expected 
to  seize  in  the  night  witliout  any  opposition.  Agesilaus,  however, 
getting  a  hint  of  his  design,  had  just  time  to  apprise  the  city  of  its 
danger,  and  the  Thebans  had  already  penetrated  into  the  heai-t  ol 
it ;  when,  to  the  surprise  of  Epaminondas,  he  found  himself  vigor- 
ously attacked  by  Agesilaus  himself  and  his  brave  son,  Archidamus, 
with  the  flower  of  the  Spartan  youth,  who  displayed  ihe  greatest 
courage  in  making  head  against  the  invaders.  The  Thebans  were 
now  forced  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  This  unsuccessful 
enterprise  was  the  more  galling  to  Epaminondas,  that  the  term  of 
his  military  command  was  just  about  to  expire.  He  earnestly 
wished  to  compensate  for  his  failure  by  some  splendid  stroke 
against  the  enemy.  The  Spartan  troops,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  suddenly  called  off  from  Mantinea  to.  defend  their  city. 
Epaminondas  now  attempted,  by  a  rapid  march,  to  surprise  and 
seize  Mantinea;  but  in  the  meantime  its  garrison  had  been  rein- 
forced hy  an  Athenian 'army,  which  met  the  Thebans  in  front,  on 
their  approach  to  the  town,  while  the  Spartans,  aware  of  their 
design,  were  following  close  upon  their  rear.  An ,  engagement 
now  ensued,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  Grecian  history. 
The  army  of  the  Thebans  amounted  to  30,000  foot  and  3000 
horse  ;  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  to  20,000  foot 
and  2000  horse. 

The  battle  was  fought  with  the  most  desperate  courage  on  boili 
sides.     The   detail  of  particulars  is  to  be   found  in  Xenophon, 
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Diodorus,  and  other  historians.  The  judicious  disposition  of  the 
Theban  array,  and  their  movements  during  the  engagement, 
showed  the  profound  mililaiy  skill  of  their  general.  In  the  heat 
of  the  battle,  the  Tliebani  having  broken  and  repulsed  the  Lace- 
dsemoffian  phalanx,  Epaminondas,  too  rashly  pursuing  his  success, 
had  advanced  beyond  the  line  of  his  troops,  when  the  enemy 
rallying,  he  was  exposed  to  a  whole  shower  of  darts,  and  fell, 
pierced  with  numberless  wounds.  His  faithful  Thehans  found 
means  to  rescue  his  body  while  life  yet  remainedj  and  to  bring 
him  to  his  tent.  A  javelin  stuck  fast  in  his  breast,  and  his  physi- 
cian declared  that  on  extracting  it  he  would  immediately  expire. 
In  iliis  extremity,  breathless  and  fainting,  while  his  friends  stood 
weeping  around  him,  he  first  inquired  what  was  become  of  his 
shield,  and  being  told  that  it  was  safe,  he  beckoned  to  have  it 
brought  to  him,  and  kissed  it.  He  then  asked  which  side  had 
gained  the  victory,  and  being  told  it  was  the  Thehans,  "  Then," 
said  he,  "all  is  well,"  While  some  of  his  friends  were  lamenting 
his  untimely  fall,  and  regretting  that  he  had  .left  no  children  to 
perpetuate  his  memory;  "¥es,"  said  he,  'I  have  left  two  fair 
daii'ghters,  Leuctra  and  Manimea — these  will  perpetuate  my  mem- 
ory ;" — so  saying,  with  his  own  hands  he  drew  forth  the  javelm 
from  his  breast,  and  instantly  expired. 

The  ancient  historians  have  ranked  Epaminondas  among  the 
greatest  heroes  and  most  illustrious  characters  of  antiquity.  Epam- 
inondas prineeps  meo  judtdo  GrtBcitB,  says  Cicero.  As  a  general, 
there  needs  no  other  criterion  of  his  merit  than  to  compare  the 
situation  in  which  he  foun<J  his  country,  enslaved,  oppressed,  weak, 
and  in  considerable,  with  i|iat  m  which  he  left  it,  tlie  most  formidable 
power  in  Greece.  As  a  private  citizen,  his  social  virtues,  the  gen- 
erosity of  his  disposition,  a  total  disregard  of  wealth,  which  his  high 
employments  gave  him  an  easy  opportunity  of  accumulating ;  his 
eminent  philosophical  and  Iherary  genius,  and  above  all,  a  modest 
simplicity  of  demeanor,  which  added  lustre  to  all  his  numerous 
accotiiplishmenCs,  were  the  distinguishing  features  of  his  character. 
Wiih  him  the  glory  of  his  country  may  be  said  to  have  been  born 
ond  to  have  died ;  for,  from  the  inauspicious  day  of  his  death,  the 
Theban  power  vanisHed  at  once,  and  that  Bceotian  republic  sunk 
again  into  its  original  obscurity. 

.Athens  and  Sparta  were  humbled  in  the  battle  of  Mantmea. 
Thebes  was  victorious,  but  she  was  undone  by  the  death  of  Epam- 
inondas. All  parties  were'  now  disposed  to  peace,  and  Artaxerxes, 
more  powerful  among  those  infatuated  states  than  in  his  own  domin- 
ions of  Persia,  dictated  die  terms  of  the  treaty.  It  was  stipulated 
that  each  of  the  slates  should  retain  what  it  then  possessed,  and  that 
all  should  enjoy  their  liberties  independent  of  each  other.  The 
Spartans  alone  refused  their  assent  to  this  treaty,  unwilling  to  relin- 
quish that  control  which  they  considered  as  their  right  over  some 
of  their  tributary  cities. 
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AitaxeiTces  soon  after  died  of  a  broken  heart  Darius,  his  eldest 
son,  together  witli  fifty  of  his  natural  brothers,  had  conspired  against 
their  father,  but  their  designs  were  defeated,  and  they  were  all  put 
to  death.  Ochus,  the  third  of  his  laivful  sons,  succeeded  him. 
This  monster  bad  made  his  way  to  the  tlirone  by  murderfiig  hia 
elder  brother,  and,  to  secure  bis  possession,  he  murdered  all  that 
remained  of  his  kindred. 

The  treaty  recently  concluded  among  the  states  of  Greece  was 
fatal  in  its  cons.equencea  to  the  glory  of  the  nation.  The  greater 
republics,  exhausted  and  ireakened  by  the  war,  and  now  abridged 
in  their  power  and  resources  hy  the  independence  of  the  smaller 
states,  were  alternately  sunk  in  indolence  and  apathy,  and  em- 
broiled by  civil  contentions.  The  inferior  republics,  who  derived 
weight  and  consideration  chiefly  from  their  alliance  with  the  great 
states  who  were  their  protectors,  were  now  forced,  in  all  their 
quarrels  with  each  other,  to  rely  upon  their  own  strength.  No 
general  object  united  ihe  nation,  which  now  became  a  discordant 
ma'is  of  unequal  and  independent  parts.  In  addition  to  these 
symptoms  of  decline,  luxury  was  extending  her  baneful  influence, 
in  enervating  and  corrupting  the  patriotic  spirit.  A  taste  for  the 
productions  of  (be  fine  arts,  and  a  passionate  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
had,  in  the  Athenian  republic  particularly,  entirely  supplanted 
heroic  virtue.  Poets,  musicians,  sculptors,  and  comedians,  were 
now  the  only  great  men  of  Attica.  While  the  bewitching  dramas 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  charmed  the  ears,  and  the  sculptures 
of  Phidias,  of  Glycon,  and  Piasilcles  fascinated  the  eyes  of  lbs 
refined  and  voluptuous  Athenians,  military  glory  was  forgotten  ; 
and  the  defence  of  the  state,  no  longer  the  care  of  its  citizens,  was 
committed  to  mercenaries,  who  filled  both  its  fleets  and  its  armies. 
Even  in  Sparta,  luxury  had  begun  to  spread  her  contagion  ;  while 
her  power  was  shaken  by  the  general  treaty,  which,  though  rejected 
on  her  part,  gave  sufEcient  warrant  to  all  her  dependent  cities  to 
renounce  their  allegiance. 

In  this  declining  situation  of  Greece,  white  she  offered  a  tempt- 
ing object  of  ambition  to  the  designs  either  of  a  foreign  conqueror 
or  a  domestic  tyrant,  the  prince  of  a  small  monarchy,  hitherto 
quite  inconsiderable,  began  to  meditate  an  attack  against  her 
general  liberties.  This  was  Philip  of  Macedon  ;  the  same  youth 
whom,  as  we  have  observed,  a  few  years  before,  Pelopidas  had 
carried  a  hostage  to  Thebes  in  security  of  that  establishment  lie 
had  made,  in  placing  Perdiccas  II.  on  the  throne,  and  composing 
the  disorders  of  his  kii^dom. 

Philip,  while  in  _Theoes,  Iiad  been  the  companion  of  Epaminon- 
das,  the  pupil  of  his  father  Polymnis,  and  had  shared  in  those 
€XCeB«it  lessons  which  formed  the  illustrious  Thehan  to  be  the 
support  and  glory  of  his  country.  The  house  of  Polymnis,  at 
Thebes,  was  the  resort  of  the  most  learned  and  virluouo  men  of 
that  country.     There  Lysidas,  of  Tarentum,  read  his  lectures  on 
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!n  the  same  niannei  secur  t  g  hib  partisans  m  the  other  repub- 
Lcb  It  wa'3  no  V  only  necessary  to  set  them  at  ^  inance  wjth  each 
otbei  that  his  allance  might  be  courted,  and  an  opportumtj  fui- 
iiished  foi  introduciif,  llie  Macedonian  tioops  into  Gieece  The 
niiserablB  pohcy  and  imprudence  of  the  principal  republics  accom 
plished  hio  wnhes,  without  gums;  him  even  the  tiouhle  of  an 
efioit 

The  Phofians  haMi^,  ploughed  ip  some  ol  the  lands,  which 
belonged  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphos,  weit  cited  on  that 
account  before  ibc  Amphictjon  c  council,  and  condemned  to  pay 
a  heiv)    fine      Inatead  of  submitting  to   this    decree     the)    now 

Eietended  that  the  cu  lod)  ot  the  temple  aid  all  ita  patiiraony 
elonged  of  right  to  them  and  thej  boldlj  se  zed  the  eacred 
cd  fice  with  the  whole  of  its  tieasu  es  These  pioceedings  p  it  all 
Greece  into  a  flame  The  Pfaocians  had  some  plausible  reasons 
to  assign  m  suppoit  of  their  claim,  otherwise  we  cannot  suppoie 
that  the  Athenians  and  Spaitais  would  have  espoused  then  cause 
in  opf  OS  tion  to  most  of  the  otlier  states  of  Greece,  nho  jegaidud 
their  conduct  as  highly  saci  legioui  The  1  hebans,  the  Thessa 
lians  and  the  Lociian  aimed  in  the  cau  e  of  Apollo,  and  took  a 
mcJt  active  pait  m  what  was  teimed  the  sacred  uai  The  spu  t 
ol  hostility  acquired  additional  rincor  from  religious  zeil  and  both 
sides  adopted  the  sanguinary  pohcy  of  giving  no  quaitei  in  battle, 
and  putiins;  to  death  their  pnsoners  without  mercy  The  Tlieba  i 
general  Ph  lomelus,  fouid  him&elf  in  tl  is  last  piedicament,  and 
seeing  no  pes'-  bil  tj  of  escaping  out  of  the  hands  of  a  body  of  the 
enemj  who  had  surrounded  him  threw  hmself  headlong  over  a 
precipice 

The  sacred  tea*  bad  lasted  for  some  time  Philip  of  Macedon 
in  the  meantime  was  gradually  extending  lis  ternioiies  and  had 
already,  by  conque  t  made  himself  mablei  of  a  great  part  of 
Thrace,  when  the  Thessalians  mploted  his  assist!  ice  agaiii=l 
their  lyiant  Lycophron  the  brother  aid  successoi  of  \lcj.dndei  of 
Pherffi,  whose  government  the)  felt  yet  moie  intoleiable  thm  that 
of  his  predecessoi.  The  tyiant  had  sought  aid  of  tlie  Phocians 
tosuppoithim  against  his  own  subjects  who  oi  their  part  were 
thus  fully  juilified  in  courting  the  assistancu  ol  the  Macedon  ans 
to  protect  then  liberties  ifter  several  enaagen  ents  of  laious 
issue,  Phihp  prevailed  m  drimg  the  Phocians  completelj  o  it  of 
Thessaly  and  L)cophron,  finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with 
the  Macedonnn  powei  resi^^ned  his  sovere  gcty  and  put  Pii  hp  iii 
possession  of  his  capital  of  Pherse.   , 

A  short  time  before  this  period,  his  queen,  Olympias,  the 
daughter  of  Neoptolemus,  king  of  Epirus,  was  deHvered  at  Pella, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  106th  Olympiad  (356  b.  c),  of  a  son, 
Alexander,  justly  denominated  the  Great.  On  this  event,  Thihp 
wrote  to  the  philosopher  Aristotle  in  these  emphatic  words,  truly 
worthy  of  a  king:  "  Know  that  a  son  is  born  to  us.     We  thank 
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the  gods,  first,  for  their  excellent  gift,  and,,  secondly,  that  it  la 
bestowed  in  the  age  of  Aristotle,  who,  we  trust,  will  render  hiin  a 
Son  worthy  of  his  father,  and  a  prince  worthy  of  Macedonia."  * 

The  success  which  had  hitherto  attended  the  arms  and  the 
policy  of  Philip  inspired  hiin  now  with  ihe  daring  ambition  of 
rendering  himself  the  arbiter  and  sovereign  of  Greece.  The 
retreat  of  the  Phocians  from  Thessaly  furnished  him  with  the 
plausible  pretext  of  advancing  with  his  troops  to  Thermopyl^,  in 
order  to  enter  the  country  of  Phocis;  while  his  real  design  was  to 
secure  that  important  pass,  which  opened  to  him  the  territory  of 
Attica.  This  was  a  bold  attempt;  for  no  foreign  power  had  ever 
passed  that  gate  of  Greece,  since  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at 
Platiea.  The  Atiienians  were  justly  alarmed,  not  less  for  their 
own  safety  than  for  the  general  liberties  of  the  nation  ;  and  tliey 
owed  the  energy  of  their  conduct  on  this  occasion  to  the  manly 
eloquence  and  patriotism  of  Demosthenes. 

Demosthenes,  the  prince  of  t!ie  Grecian  orators,  now  made  the 
first  display  of  his  etniQent  talents.  He  had  no  advantages  of 
birth  or  education.  His  father,  a  sword-cutler,  or,  as  Juvenal  has 
termed  him,  a  blacksmith,  left  him  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  seven, 
to  the  care  of  profligate  guardians,  who  robbed  him  of  his  small 
patrimony.  But  ho  possessed  that  native  genius  which  surmounts 
every  disadvantage  of  birth  or  situation.  Ambition  prompted  him 
to  the  study  of  oratory;  for,  going  one  day  to  the  court  to  hear 
the  pleadings  in  some  cause  of  moment,  he  was  so  impressed  with 
the  eloquence  of  Callistratus,  and  so  fired  by  the  popular  applause 
bestowed  on  that  orator  upon  his  gaining  the  suit  in  which  he  had 
pleaded,  that  he  determined  from  that  moment  that  this  should  be 
his  road  to  eminence  and  distinction.  No  man,  in  this  arduous 
course,  ever  struggled  with  greater  natural  obstacles,  or  more  hap- 
pily overcame  them.  His  voice  was  harsh  and  uncouth,  his 
articulation  indistinct,  and  his  gestures  awkward  and  constrained; 
but,  sensible  of  his  defects,  he  labored  night  and  day  in  prjvate 
exercises  of  elocution,  till  he  completely  subdued  them ;  and  then, 
Bonfident  of  his  powers,  be  broke  fortli  at  once  the  most  distin- 
guished orator  of  his  age.  He  had  in  this  emergency  of  public 
iffairs  a  noble  field  of  exertion.  On  the  first  intelligence  that 
Philip  was  on  his  march  to  ThermopylEe,  Demosthenes  ascended 
ihe  tribunal  in  the  Ecclesia,  and  in  a  most  animated  harangue 
/oused  the  patriotic  ardor  of  his  countrymen,  by  painting  to  them, 
■ra  striking  colors,  the  ambitious  designs  of  this  artful  and  enter- 


•  Aristotle,  by  birth  i  Starrrite,  came  lo  Athens  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  nnd 
was  for  twenty  years  a  scholar  of  Plato,  who  died  348  B.  c.     tn  ihe  fort j; -third 

eiliication  of  Aleiandec;  at  the  end  of  which  period  ho  retMQed  to  Athena, 
335  B.  c,  and  taught  for  twelve  years  in  the  Lyoieum.  He  died  in  liis  siity- 
Olird  year,  323  8.  c,  a  year  after  the  death  of  his  illustrious  pupil 
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pnsi.ig  prince;  and  urged  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  immediate 
end  most  vigorous  effort  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  liberty, 
His  eloquence  was  successful.  The  Athenians  instantly  flew  to 
arms,  and  arrived  at  Tliermopylte  in  sufficient  time  to  defend  the 
entry  to  the  straits.  Philip  was  disconcerted  at  this  unexpected 
•^roof.of  hosiiiity  from  the  Athenians,  with  whom  he  had  talieo 
the  utmost  pains  by  every  means  to  ingratiate  himself;  but  he  was 
too  prudent  to  hazard  a  premature  discovery  of  the  extent  of  his 
ambitious  views.  He  made  a  plausible  pretext  for  withdrawing 
his  troops  to  the  northward,  and  postponed  for  that  time  his  ven- 
geance against  (he  sacrilegious  Phoclans.  The  Athenians,  imposed 
on  by  tliis  politic  conduct,  began  to  consider  their  fears  of  danger 
as .  altogether  groundless,  and  were  lulled  into  a  pleasing  dream  of 
perfect  security. 

The  sacred  war  had  now  lasted  about  ten  years;  and  every  cam- 
laign  had  given  a  fresh  acqin'sition  of  power  to  the  daring  and  politic 
dacedonian.  The  Athenians,  finding  no  advantage  on  their  part, 
and  heartily  tired  of  hostilities,'  which  ^ave  too  much  interruption 
to  their  favorite  ease  and  luxurious  enjoyments,  sent  ambassadors 
to  Philip  with  instructions  to  negotiate  a  general  peace.  But  he 
bribed  the  ambassadors,  spun  out  the  negotiations,  and  in  the  mean 
time  proceeded  in  the  most  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  This 
conduct  might  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians,  had  not 
their  corrupted  orators,  the  pensionaries  of  Philip,  labored  assidu- 
ously to  foster  their  blind  security.  "  The  interests  of  Philip  (said 
jEschines)  are  the  same  with  your  own.  Why  therefore  (his 
groundless  jealousy  and  alarm  at  all  his  motions.''  Let  him  once 
pass  Thermopylfe,  aud  you  will  see  what  will  be  his  conduct.  His 
darling  object  is  the  destruction  of  your  enemies.  His  design  is 
to  subdue  Thebes,  that  insolent  rival  of  the  Athenian  power  and 
sovereignty.  In  this  enterprise  he  wishes  only  to  cooperate  with 
yourselves;  and  when  accomplished,  as  it  speedily  must  be,  by  your 
joint  endeavors,  Athens  has  then  the  full  command  of  Greece." 
This  infatuated  people  were  actualiy  the  dupes  of  such  chimeras. 

The  Athenians  withdrew  their  army  from  Thermopylje;  Philip 
poured  down  like  a  torrent  upon  the  country  of  Phocis,  and  carry- 
mg  all  before  him,  presented  himself  at  Delphos  as  the  avenger  of 
Apollo  He  then  hastily  assembied  the  Amphiotyonic  council, 
taking    ar    j  !y  d  the  deputies  of  the  several  states, 

and  to    d  ly        '         were   devoted  to  his  interest.     The 

assembly  b  p  p  d  p  sed  a  decree  which  declared  the 
Pliocia  1  if      d   tl  eir   place    in    (hat  general    council, 

which  I  f  1  1  Id  I  applied  by  the  king  of  Macedou, 
whom  d  f  1      important  services,  they  appointed 

to  pre   -1  I      P}  1        g  nes,  jointly  with  ,tlie  Thebans  and 

Thess  1  1 !        by   1  st  artful  policy,  Philip  had  acquired 

'he  rigl        f  1     d  G      k,  his  dominions  of  Macedonia  now 

■  ormed  a  par  oi  tf    b  dy    f   he  nation,  and  he  had  henceforth  an 
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uQilisputed  title  to  take  a  part  in  all  such  tneasures  as  regarded  the 
gcoeral  and  national  interests. 

From  that  nioment  Philip  became  the  arbiter  of  Greece,  and  the 
umpire  in  all  differences  between  ber  contending  states.  While  the 
inore  powerful  republics  courted  his  friendship  to  assist  them  iti 
their  ambitious  designs  against  each  other,  or  against  the  liberty  of 
the  smaller  states,  tiiese,  on  the  other  hand,  solicited  his  protection 
drdl^'h^ra-ll  i'         dy       yOirs 
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Platiea,  and  at  Salamis,  by  tbeir  sacred  ashes  which  sleep  wilh 
honor  in  the  public  monuments."*  It  was  in  a  similar  strain  of 
glowing  eloquence  that  Demosthenes  roused  tiie  torpid  spirits  of 
his  countrymen  to  a  vigorous  effort  to  preserve  their  independence 
against  the  designs  of  this  artful  and  ambitious  prince;  and  Philip 
had  just  reason  to  say  that  he  was  more  afraid  of  tluit  man  than  of 
all  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  Athenians.  It  was  highly,  therefore, 
to  ihe  honor  of  the  Athenians  that  they  listened  to  the  counsels  of 
this  excellent  orator,  and,  however  unequal  to  the  contest,  deter- 
mined that  tbey  would  dearly  sell  their  freedom.  The  Thebans 
joined  them  in  this  noble  resolution,  persuaded  likewise  by  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  who  went  thither  as  ambassador  from 
Albeiis  to  form  an  alliance  for  their  joint  interests  against  the  Ma- 
cedonian. It  was  now  no  shame  to  court  the  aid  of  Persia;  .and  a 
league  was  formed  hkewise  with  the  islands  of  Rhodes,  Cos,  and 
Chios.  A  fleet  was  armed  under  the  command  of  Chares  to  relieve 
Byzantium,  then  besieged  by  Philip;  but  Chares,  of  whom  the  allies 
had  no  favorable  opinion,  was  soon  after  superseded  by  Phocion; 
for  this  illustrious  man,  though  in  his  private  judgment  more  inclined 
to  peace,  was  in  war  justly  regarded  as  tlie  main  support  of  his 
country's  honor  and  glory. 

Phocion  delivered  Byzantium  and  Perinthus  C'om  the  yoke  of 
Macedon,  drove  Philip  out  of  the  Chersonesus,  and  took  several 
of  his  dependent  cities.  The  Macedonian  loudly  complained  of 
the  Athenians,  an  having  first  commenced  hostilities;  aad  tfte  artful 
dissembler,  still  farther  to  preserve  a  show  of  moderation,  request- 
ed a  renewal  of  the  peace.  A  negotiation  for  that  purpose  was 
prolonged  by  him  for  two  years.  Demosthenes  still  raised  liis 
voice  for  war.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  Athenians,  hav- 
ing consulted  the  Delphian  oracle,  which  advised  them  to  make 
peace,  Demosthenes,  m  an  animated  harangue,  openly  insinuated 
that  the  oracle  was  corrupted,  by  declaring  that  the  Pythia  Philip- 
pized.  The  eloquence  of  the  orator  prevailed  over  the  counsel  of 
the  hireling  priestess,  and  the  Athenians  took  the  field  in  great 
force,  joined  by  the  Thehans  and  their  other  allies.  It  was  the 
interest  of  Phihp,  who  had  long  wished,  and,  consequently,  pre- 
pared himself  for  a  fair  trial  of  strength,  to  bring  his  enemy  as  soon 
as  possible  to  a  general  engagement.  This  the  Athenians  ought  of 
course  to  have  as  earnestly  avoided;  but  the  disunion  of  counsels 
which  commonly  attend  allied  armies,  was  the  cause  of  a  fatal 
resolution  to  abide  a  decisive  issue.  This  took  place  in  the  field 
of  Chferonca. 

The  Macedonian  army  amounted  to  30,000  foot  and  2000 
horse;  that  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  was  nearly  equal  in 
number.     The  left  wing  of  the  Macedonians  wast  commanded  by 
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the  young  Alexander,  and  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  opposed  by 
that  body  of  the  Thebans  called  the  sacred  band;  the  courage  of 
the  combatants  on  botli  sides  was  therefore  inflamed  by  a  high 
principle  of  honor.  The  attack  of  Alexander  was  impetijous 
beyond  all  description,  but  was  sustained  with  the  most  determined 
bravery  on  the  part  of  the  Thebans;  and  had  the  courage  and 
conduct  of  tlieir  allies  given  them  an  adequate  support,  the  fortune 
of  tbe  day  would  probably  have  been  fatal  to  the  Macedonians; 
out,  uaaided  by  tbe  tihiely  cooperation  of  Che  main  body  of  the' 
Greeks,  the  sacred  band  were  left  alone  to  sustain  this  desperate 
assauh,  and  they  fought  till  the  whole  of  these  noble  Thebans  lay 
dead  upon  the  field.  The  Athenians,  however,  on  their  part,  had 
made  a  most  vigorous  attack  on  the  centre  of  the  Macedonian  army, 
and  broke  and  put  to  flight  a  great  body  of  the  enemy,  Philip, 
at  the  head  of  his  formidable  phalanx,  was  not  engaged  in  the 
fight,  but  coolly  withheld  his  attack  till  be  saw  the  Greeks  pursu- 
ing their  success  against  the  cenfi-e  with  a  tumultuous  impetuosity. 
He  then  charged  wem  in  tfie  rear  with  the  whole  strength  and 
solidity  of  his  phalanx  opposed  to  their  deranged  and  disorderly 
battalions.  The  aspect  of  affairs  was  now  quite  changed,  and  the 
Grecian  army,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  was  broken  and  entirely 
put  to  flight.  Two  thousand  Greelcs  were  made  prisoners,  and 
Philip  gained  the  praise  of  ■  great  clemency  by  checking  the 
slaughter  of  the  Adienians  and  sparing  the  hves  of  all  his  captives. 
It  was  now  his  policy  to  soothe  and  conciliate  the  minds  of  that 
people  whom  ha  wished  henceforth  to  rule  as  a  legitimate  sove- 
reign. This  decisive  engagement,  which,  in  its  immediate  conse- 
ijuences,  put  an  end  lo  the  liberties  of  Greece,  was  fought  in  the 
year  338  before  Christ. 

The  Athenians  sought  a  desperate  consolation  in  attributing 
their  defeat  at  Cha^ronea  to  the  fault  of  their  generals  Lysidas 
and  Chares,  The  former  they  condemned  to  death;  the  latter 
owed  his  life  to  the  boldness  and  intrepidity  with  which  he  made 
his  dfefence. 

Demosthenes  had  fled  from  the  field  of  battle;  so  different  is 
speculative  from  active  courage.  Yet  the  merits  of  this  illustrious 
man  were  not  forgotten,  though  the  issue  of  his  counsels  had  been 
unsuccessful.  He  was  entrusted  by  the  Athenians  with  the  charge 
of  rebuilding  tbe  walls  of  the  city,  and  a  crown  of  gold  was  decreed 
to  him,  at  the  suggestion  of  Ctesiphon,  as  the'  reward  of  his  pub- 
lic services.  This  mark  of  honor  excited  Ihe  jealousy  of  his  rival 
.^schines,  and  gave  rise  to  that  famous  controversy  ie^i  Sisqi&i'oo 
(i.  e.  concerning  the  crown) — which  produced  two  of  the  most 
animated  orations  that  are  preserved  to  us  of  the  composition  of 
the  ancients.  Demosthenes  came  off  triumphant,  and  bis  oppo- 
nent was  banished  from  bis  countiy.  Cicero,  in  bis  third  book 
"De  Oratore,"  c.  56,  has  recorded  a  very  beaudful  anecdote  on 
ihis  occasion,     .^schines,  in  exile  among  the  Rhodians,  amused 
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himself  with  reciting  to  that  people  some  of  his  own  orations. 
Among  otliers,  he  rehearsed  to  them  that  which  he  had  spoken 
against  Demosthenes  in  the  cause  of  the  crown.  The  Rhodians 
expressed  a  desire  to  hear  what  his  opponent  had  answered  to  a 
composition  so  powerful  and  coni^incing.  He  then  read  to  them, 
with  proper  modulation  of  voice  and  emphasis,  the  oration  of 
Demosdienes,  which,  when  they  had  all  united  in  admiring — 
"Think  now,  my  friends,"  said  he,  "  how  much  greater  most  have 
been  your  admiration  had  you  heard  that  (Extraordinary  man  him- 
self recite  this  masterly  composition."  A  singular. instance  indeed 
of  his  generosity  of  mind,  who  could  thus  do  justice  to  tlie  rnerits 
of  a  rival,  whose  success  and  triumph  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
own  disgrace. 

It  may  be  justly  said  that  of  all  those  sciences  which  deserve 
the  name  of  manly  or  truly  dignified,  eloqlience  was  the  only  one 
which  yet  continued  to  flourish  ia  Greece. 

After  the  hatde  of  ChEeronea  &11  the  states  of  Gi'eece  submitted 
to  (he  conqueror.  But  it  was  not  the  policy  of  Philip  to  treat 
them  as  a  conquered  people.  He  knew  that  the  Greelis  must  be 
very  cautiously  managed.  He  endeavored  to  withdraw  their  minds 
from  all  idea  of  the  degraded  condition  to  which  they  were  now 
reduced.  His  views  had  pointed  to  a  greater  object  of  ambition 
tiian  the  sovereignty  of  Greece;  and  in  proposing  to  them  (he  con 
quest  of  Persia,  he  withdrew  their  attention  from  the  galling  thought 
of  their  own  servitude,  while  he  flattered  their  self-consequence  by 
making  the  Greeks  the  partners  in  his  own  schemes  of  extensive 
dominion.  It  was  a  natural  preparatory  measure  to  appoint  Philip  the 
generalissimo  of  the  nation. 

At  this  period  the  Persian  monarchy  was  embroiled  with  the 
revolt  of  several  of  the  provinces,  Ochus  had  reduced  them  less 
by  force  of  arms  than  by  corrupting  and  bringing  over  to  his  inter- 
est (he  heads  of  the  rebellion.  Mentor  of  Rhodes  delivered  up 
to  him  die  Sidonians,  who,  when  they  discovered  that  they  were 
betrayed,  set  fire  to  their  city  and  perished  in  the  flames.  The 
dreadful  catastrophe  was  followed  by  tiie  submission  of  all  Phce- 
nicia ;  and  Cyprus,  which  had  likewise  revolted,  returned  soon 
after  to  its  allegiance.  Mentor's  sen'Ices  were  rewarded  by  the 
Persian  monarch  with  the  government  of  all  the  Asiatic  coasts. 
Ochus  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pacification  of  his  empire.  Bagoas, 
a  favorite  eunuch,  poisoned  him  and  all  his  children,  except  Arses, 
the  youngest,  whose  infancy  aflbrded  the  murderer  the  prospect  of 
governing  Persia  as  his  tutor;  but  dreading  the  punishment  of  his 
crimes,  he  thought  it  his  safest  policy  to  raise  to  the  throne  a 
prince  of  the  royal  blood,  Darius,  surnamed  Codomannus,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  the.grandson  of  Darius  Notliiis. 

Such  was  tiie  stale  of  Persia  when  Phifip  prepared  for  his 
great  enterprise,  by  sending  his  lieutenants  Attains  and  Parmenio 
into  Asia,     As  usual  before  all  expeditions  of  importance,  he  con- 
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suited  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  received  lie  following  response, 
equally  applicable  to  the  prosperous  or  unsuccessful  eveat  of  the 
war :  —  The  bull  is  ready  crowned ;  his  end  approaches,  and  he 
will  soon -be  sacrificed.  "The  prophecy,"  said  Philip,  "is  quite 
clear:  the  bull  is  the  monarch  of  Persia."  The  predlclion  speed- 
il)'  found  its  accomplishment,  hut  Philip  himself  was  the  viciira. 
Willie  engaged  in  celebrating  a  magnificent  festival  on  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  Cleopatra  with  tlie  king  of  Epirus,  and 
walking  ia  solema  procession  to  the  temple,  he  was  struck  into 
ihe  heart  with  a  dagger  by  Pausanias,  a  noble  youth  who  ha<? 
been  hrutally  injured  bj*  Attains,  the  brother-in-law  of  Philip 
find  to  whom  that  prince  had  refused  to  do  justice.  Phffip  had 
in  the  latter  period  of  his  reign  degraded  himself  by  some  strong 
acts  of  t)'ranny,  the  fruit  of  an  uncontrolled  indulgence  of  vicious 
appetites.  As  t!ie  pretest  of  a  divorce  from  his  queen  Olympias, 
the  moiher  of  Alexander,  he  threw  the  most  unjust  suspicions  upon 
her  character,  and  drove  her  son  from  court  in  disgust  at  the  con- 
duct of  his  father,  who  now  assumed  Cassandra,  the  niece  of 
Attilus,  who  had  captivated  him  by  the  charms  of  her  person, 
into  the  place  of  his  injured  queen.  The  disgust  which  Alexander 
]istlj  conceived  at  these  proceedings,  encoiu-aged  a  suspicion,  for 
(vlirch,  however,  there  are  no  solid  giounds,  that  he  was  privy  to 
the  design  of  Pausanias. 

The  Athenians,  with  much  meanness,  expressed,  on  occasion 
of  Phiiip's  death,  the  most  tumultuous  joy,  A  solemn  sacrifice 
of  thanksgiving  was  offered  to  the  gods,  and  a  ciown  of  gold 
decreed  to  Pausanias  in  reward  of  his  servjces  to  the  nation.  It 
IS  probable  that  a  gleam  of  hope  arose -from  tins  event  that  the 
liberty  of  Greece  might  jet  be  lecovered  ;  but  they  weie  strangers 
at  this  time  to  (he  chaiacter  of  that  youth  who  now  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Macedonia. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ALESATfnEn  THK  Great  takes  and  dealroys  Thebes  —  Submission  of  the  Gre- 
ctan  Slnlea — Aleiander  declnted  General  of  the  Armies  of  Greece  —  Biittte 
of  the  Granicua—Iasna— Siege  of  Tyre— Eipedilion  into  Egypt— Battle  of 
Arbela — Alexander  at  PersepoUs — Expedition  to  India  —  Return  to  Susb — 
Enters  Babylon,  and  dies  — Division  of  his  Empire— Kingdom  of  Egypt— ef 
Syria. 

Alexandek  was  In  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  when  he  suc- 
ceeded, by  the  death  of  Philip,  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia      This 
VOL.  t.  23 
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prince,  possessed  of  ail  the  military  abilities  of  his  fattier,  inheritecj 
a  soul  more  truly  noble,  and  an  ambition  yet  more  unbounded. 
He  had  from  his  infancy  given  proofs  of  that  singular  heroism  of 
character,  which  marked  the  conqueror  of  the  eastern  world.  Te 
extraordinary  endowments  of  nature  he  had  joined  all  the  advan 
tages  of  education.  Under  tho  tutelage  of  the  philosopher  Aris 
totle,  he  imbibed  not  only  a  taste  for  learning  and  ihe  sciences, 
but  diose  excellent  lessons  of  politics,  in  which  that  great  teacfa&r 
was  qualified,  beyond  all  hia  contemporaries,  to  instruct  him. 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Philip,  the  Greeks,  and 
particularly  the  citizens  of  Athens,  exhibited  that  pitiful  exultalioD. 
which  only  evinced  their  own  pusillanimity.  The  Macedonian 
heir  they  regarded  as  a  mere  boy,  from  whom  the  liberties  of 
Greece  cpuld  never  be  in  serious  hazard;  as  he  would,  they  con- 
ceived, find  sufficient  employment  both  for  his  policy  anti  prowess 
in  -securing  the  stability  of  his  hereditary  throne  against  domestic 
faction.  Lest,  however,  the  example  of  Philip  might  encouiage 
his  son  to  similar  scliemes  of  ambition,  the  Athenians  thought  it  a 
prudent  measure  to  form  an  offensive  and  defensiye  league  with 
several  of  the  Grecian  states,  against  the  new  king  of  Macedonia, 
with  the  view  of  maintaining  entire  the  nalional  independence. 
Alexander  beheld  these  measures  m  silence:  tlie  time  was  not  yet 
come  for  the  fuJl  display  of  that  great  plan  of  empire,' whicii  his 
comprehensive  mind  had  formed.  The  Thracians,  however,  with 
the  Pffionians  and  lUyrians,  having  made  the  death  of  Philip  the 
signal  of  emancipation  from  the  newly  imposed  yoke  of  IVIacedon, 
Alexander  made  the  fii-st  essay  of  his  arms  against  these  barbarous 
nations,  whose  revolt  he  cliastised  with  the  most  signal  severity.* 

The  Greeks  were  speedily  roused  from  their  dream  of  security: 
but  their  surprise  was  extreme  when  they  beheld  the  Macedonian 
pour  down  with  his  army  upon  Bceotia,  and  present  himseif  at  the 
gates  of  Thebes.  The  Thebans,  on  a  false  report  of  his  demh  in 
Battle  against  the  II!yrians>  had  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison, 
and  put  to  death  its  commanders,  Amyntas  and  Timolaus.  Alex- 
ander offered  pardon  to  the  ciiy  on  condition  of  absolute  submis- 
sion, and  the  delivering  up  of  the  principal  offenders.  The 
Thebans  were  obstinate,  and  the  consequence  was,  (hat  Thebes 
was  taken  by  storm,  and  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  Macedo- 
nian troops,  who  plundered  and  destroyed  it.  Six  thousand  of 
the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  thirty  thousand  sold 
to  slavery.  The  priests,  however,  with  their  families,  were  treated 
with  reverence;  and  while  the  streets  and  fortifications  of  the  city 
were  reduced  to  a  mass  of  ruins,  the  conqueror  showed  his  respect 
to  the  memory  of  Pindar,  by  preserving  from  destruction  the 
great  poet's  house,  which  was  still  occupied  by  his  descendants. 
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This  exemplary  severity  struck  terror  throughout  all  Greece. 
The  Athenians,  elevated  with  the  smallest  glimpse  of  good  fortune, 
were  the  first  to  show  an  abasement  of  spirit.  They  had  received, 
after  the  fall  of  Thehos,  a  part  of  the  fugitive  citizens.  For  this 
act  of  hun'jnity  they  now  thought  it  necessary  to  apologize,  by 
sending  an  embassy  to  Alexander,  to  deprecate  his  wrath,  and  to 
assure  him  of  their  sincere  desire  to  mainlain  a  friendly  alliance. 
The  Macedonian,  contemning  them  the  more  for  the  meanness  of 
this  behavioi',  made  a  peremptory  demand  that  they  should  deliver 
tip  to  him  the  persons  of  Demosthenes,  Lycurgus,  and  six  others 
of  the  principal  demagogues,  to  whose  seditious  harangues  he 
atiiibuted  the  hostile  spirit  they  had  shown  to  all  his  measures. 
He  did  not,  however,  wish  to  push  matters  to  extremity.  The 
business  was  finally  compromised  by  a  public  decree,  by  which 
the  Athenians  pledged  themselves  to  institute  a  strict  inquiry  into 
the  alleged  ground  of  offence,  and  to  inflict  such  punishment  as 
the  crimes,  if  proved,  should  merit. 

The  submission  of  Athens  was  followed  by  friendly  embassies, 
and  ofi"ers  of  peace  and  alliance  from  all  the  states  of  Greece. 
Alexander  now  summoned  a  general  council  of  deputies,  from  all 
the  several  republics,  to  assemble  at  Corinth,  wilJi  the  purpose  of 
deliberating  on  a  measure  which  regai'ded  their  common  interests 
and  honor.  Here  he  formally  intimated  to  them  his  design  of 
following  out  tlie  great  project  of  his  father,  the  conquest  of  Persia. 
The  design  was  flattering  to  the  Greeks,  who  had  ever  regarded 
the  Persians  as  an  irreconcilable  enemy,  the  object  of  hereditary 
hatred  and  jealousy;  and  in  whose  destruction  they  pleased  them- 
seivca  with  the  prospect  of  regaining  the  honorable  ascendency 
they  bad  ooce  enjoyed  above  all  the  contemporary  nations.  Ani- 
mated with  this  feeling,  they  received  the  proposal  of  Alexander 
with  exultation  ;  and  already  anticipating  the  triumphs  to  be  gained 
under  his  banners,  they  hailed  him  commander-in-chief  of  the 
united  armies  of  Greece. 

The  preparations  commenced  by  Philip  were  continued  by 
Alexander  during  the  few  months  of  winter  that  preceded  the 
opening  of  this  important  campaign;  but  active  as  we  may  hoheve 
those  preparations  were,  they  bore  no  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  enterprise.  In  fact,  tbe  chief  prospect  of  its  success  arose, 
not  from  the  strength  of  the  invader,  but  from  the  weakness  of  the 
invaded  empire.  We  have  already  remarked*  the  very  defective 
system  of  government  in  tiiis  extensive  monarchy,  and  the  total 
want_  of  all  principle  of  union  between  the  members  of  so  vast  a 
body.  The  people,  over  whom  their  governors  or  satraps  tyran- 
nized with  the  most  absolute  authority,  were  quite  indifferent  to 
any  changes  that  might  lake  place  in  the  seat  of  empire.     Thus 
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we  have  seen  an  eunucii  depose  and  put  to  death  one  monarch 
with  all  his  descendaotsj  -  aod  piace  aaother  on  the  tlirone,  without 
producing  any  other  effects  than  might  have  followed  in  other 
kingdoms  upon  a  sovereign  changing  his  first  minister.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  general  peace  of  the  empire  had  ever  arisen  out  of  its 
general  weakness.  The  provinces  had  as  little  commui  " 
wilh  each  other  as  they  had  with  the  capital ;  and  these  s 
and  independent  bodies  had  not  even  the  slight  bond  of  i 
which  arises  from  a  common  religion.  A  despot  of  high  spirit  and 
a  vigorous  mind  might  have  kept  in  order  this  discordant  mass  ; 
but  such  was  not  the  character  of  the  present  monaixh.  Darius 
Codomannus,  who  owed  his  elevatjon  to  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  was 
a  prince  possessed  of  many  amiable  qualities — of  a  gentle  and 
humane  disposiiiou  ;  who  might  have  swayed  with  honor  a  pacific 
sceptre,  in  a  nation  enjoying  a  good  political  constitution,  and 
governed  by  wholesome  laws  ;  but  he  was  neither  qualified  to  fill 
the  throne  of  Persia,  nor  to  be  the  antagonist  of  Alexander. 

This  prince,  who,  in  all  his  enterprises,  never  indulged  a  douh'S 
of  his  success,  set  out  for  Persia  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  thirty-five  thousand  men,  and  furnished  with 
provisions  only  for  a  single  month.  He  had  committed  to  Antipater 
the  government  of  Macedonia,  in  his  absence.  With  this  incon- 
siderable army,  but  excellendy  disciplined,  and  commanded  by 
many  brave  and  able  officers,  who  had  gained  experience  under 
the  banner  of  his  father  Phlhp,  he  arrived  in  six  days'  march  at 
the  passage  of  the  Hellespont,  and  crossed  the  narrow  sea  without 
opposifion.  While  traversing  Phrygia,  he  is  reported  to  have 
visited  the  tomb  of  Achilles  ;  and,  in  an  apostrophe  to  the  shade 
of  that  great  warrior,  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  envy  of  his  hap- 
piness, who  in  life  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  a  faidiful  friend,  and 
after  his  death  had  his  name  immortalized  ,by  the  greatest  of 
poets. 

Darius,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  Alexander 
with  this  trifling  force,  resolved  to  crush  at  once  this  inconsiderate 
young  man,  and  despatched  immediately  an  army  of  100,000  fool 
and  10,000  horse,  to  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  a  small  river  of 
Mysia,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Proponiis.  This  measure 
of  the  Persian  monarch  was.  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  ablest 
generals,  who  counselled  him  to  follow  a  more  protracted  plan  of 
warfare.  They  advised  him  to  Jay  waste  the  provinces  through 
which  lay  the  course  of  the  Macedonian  army,  and  to  limit  ail  his 
attacks  to  a  skhmishing  warfare,  merely  with  the  view  of  harassing 
and  wearing  out  the  enemy  by  fatigue  and  want  of  provisions. 
This  is  sdd  to  have  been  the  counsel  of  Memuon,  Darius's  ablest 
general ;  who  proposed  at  the  same  time  to  conduct  an  army  to 
Greece  and  Macedonia,  to  retaliate  upon  the  invaders  in  liieir  own 
territory.  But  when  Darius  compared  his  own  force  and  resources 
with  those  of  his  antagonist,  it  wore  with  him  the  aspect  of  a  meaa 
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and  dastardly  policy,  to  ruin  some  of  the  finest  provinces  of  his 
empire  in  the  hope  of  slerviag  the  array  of  his  antagonist,  instead 
of  manfully  encountering  him  in  the  field.  The  latter  advice,  of 
making  a  diversion  in  Macedonia,  ivas  more  suitable  to  a  manly 
spirit,  and  it  was  accordingly  adopted. 

Meantime,  the  Persians,  under  the  command  of  the  Satrap  of 
Plirygia,  were  drawn  up  in  formidable  array  upon  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Granictis,  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Greeks.  The  river 
is  of  inconsiderable  breadth  and  depth,  but  of  great  rapidity.  The 
Macedonians,  therefore,  with  judiciou=!  precaution,  entered  the  ford 
a  great  way  higher  than  the  place  of  the  opposite  sfiore  on  which 
they  meant  to  land;  and  cross-iiig  in  an  oblique  direction,  had  the* 
aid  of  the  stream  impelling  forward  their  ranks,  while  its  current 
gave  a  powevfuJ  obstruction  to  the  enemy's  entering  the  river  and 
disputing  whh  them  the  passage  of  the  ford.  Thus  a  large  body  of 
ihe  Grecian  army  crossed  the  stream,  with  no  other  annoyance  than 
what  arose  from  the  missile  weapons  of  the  Persians,  and  the  speara 
that  met  the  first  ranks  on  gaining  the  opposite  shore.  No  sooner, 
liowever,  had  these  made  good  their  ground,  and  by  the  spirit  of 
their  attack  given  full  occupation  to  the  opposing  Persians,  than  the 
main  body  of  the  Grecian  army  passed  without  resistance.  The 
contest  was  not  long  doubtful.  The  Persians  are  allowed  to  have 
fought  with  great  courage;  but  such  was  the  impression  made  by 
the  determined  resolution  and  intrepidity  of  the  Greeks,  while  Al- 
exander himself  led  them  on  against  the  tliickest  ranks  of  tlie 
enemy,  that  the  Persian  army  was  broken  and  put  to  flight,  before 
the  rear  of  the  Grecian  forces  had  passed  the  river.  According 
to  the  account  of  Arrian,  10,000  of  the  Persian  infantry  and  2500 
horse  were  slain  in  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.  Among  these  were 
many  officers  of  distinguished  valor  and  ability.  The  loss  of  the 
Greeks  amounted  to  the  trifiing  number  of  eighty-five  horsemen 
and  thirty  infantry.  These  were  next  day  buried  with  their  arms, 
all  in  the  same  grave.  The  rich  spoils  of  the  Persian  army  Alex- 
ander sent  home  to  Macedonia,  to  be  presented  to  his  mother,  as 
the  first  fruits  of  his  success;  and  to  Athens  he  sent  300  Persian 
shields,  with  this  message,  that  these  were  the  Irophies  of  a  victory 
gained  by  the  Greeks  under  his  command,  over  their  ancient  ene- 
mies. 

This  first  and  important  victory  facilitated  to  Alexander  the 
conquest  of  all  the  lesser  Asia.  .Sardis,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
Lydian  kingdom,  submitted  without  opposition,  and  Miletus  and 
Halicarnassus,  after  a  short  but  vigorous  defence,  opened  their 
gates  to  the  conqueror.  Deriving  a  presage  of  continued  victory 
from  his  first  successes,  Alexander  now  sent  orders  to  his  fleet  to 
return  to  Macedonia,  thus  leaving  to  his  little  army  one  only  alter- 
native, that  they  must  conquer  or  perish.  Memnon,  in  the  mean 
lime,  bad  sailed  with  a  body  of  Persian  troops  to  the  coast  of 
Greece.     He  began  by  an  assault  upon  some  of  the  islands.     He 
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made  himself  master  of  Chios,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  Lesbos; 
and  bad  laid  siege  to  Mitylene,  ils  chief  city,  whtnce  he  proposed 
to  pass  into  Eubcea,  and  thence  into  Attica.  This  well  concerted 
diversion  might,  in  all  probability,  have  checked  the  progress  of 
Alexander  in  Asia.  But  the  death  of  Memoon  destroyed  this 
promismg  scheme;  and  the  armament  returned  without  effect  to 
the  coast  of  PhtBoIcia. 

Alexander  pursuing  liis  course  through  the  lower  Asia,  it  was 
tile  counsel  of  Darius's  best  oiBcers,  that  he  should  await  his  ap- 
proach in  the  plains  of  Assyria,  where  there  might  be  ample  space 
for  bringing  into  action  the  whole  of  his  immense  force;  but  this 
advice  was  too  mortifying  to  tlie  pride  of  the  monarcli  of  Persia, 
who,  though  of  mild  and  gentle  manners,  was  a  man  of  high  spirit 
atid  of  great  personal  courage.  He  was  impatient  to  check  the 
presumption  of  Alexander,  and,  advancing  lo  meet  him,  rashly 
entered  the  passes  between,  the  mountains  of  Cilicia,  near  the 
town  of  Issus;  a  situation  where,  from  the  natdre  of  the  ground, 
the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  if  then  attacked,  could  not  possibly 
be  brought  to  act  with  effect  against  the  enemy.  Alexander, 
thougS  then  weakened  by  disease — (the  consequence  of  a  fever 
caught  by  imprudently  bathing,  when  overheated,  in  the  river 
Cydnns)  — no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  the  critical  situation  . 
of  the  Persians  in  the  defiles  of  a  mountainous  country,  tJian  he 
hastened  with  the  utmost  ardor  to  attack  them.  Arrian,  Quintus 
Curtius,  and  Plutarch,  have  all  given  different  statements  of  the 
number  of  the  Persian  army  at  the  battle  of  Jssus;  but  the  lowest 
of  these  accounts  make  the  number  amount  to  400,000,  The 
same  historians  have  lavished  all  the  powers  of  description  in  paint- 
ing the  splendor,  riches,  and  magnificence  of  the  military  equijiage 
of  this  immense  host.  That  body  of  the  Persians  named  iJie  Im- 
mortals, consisted  of  10,000  chosen  troops,  who  were  clothed  in 
robes  of  gold  embroidery,  adorned  with  precious  stones,  and  wore 
about  their  necks  massy  collars  of  pure  gold.  The  chariot  of 
Darius  was  supported  by  statues  of  gold;  and  the  beams,  axle, 
and  wheels,  were  studded  with  precious  stones.  Ten  thousand 
horsemen  followed  the  chariot  with  lances  plated  with  silver. 
The  mother  and  the  wife  of  Dariys  had  their  separate  chariots, 
attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  females  on  horseback;  and  the 
pageant  was  closed  by  a  vast  retinue  of  the  wives  of  the  Persian 
nobles  and  their  children,  guarded  by  some  companies  of  foot 
lightly  armed. 

D.arius,  caught  thus  at  unawares,  in  the  mountains  of  Cilicia, 
with  this  immense  but  most  inefficient  force,  was  taught,  in  the 
battle  of  Issus,  how  little  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  numbers, 
when  matched  against  a  few  experienced  and  well-disciplined 
troops.  The  Persians  were  defeated  with  immense  slaugliter, 
tlieir  loss  amounting,  as  is  said,  to  1 10,000  men,  while  that  of  & 
Macedonians,  according  to  Diodorus  and  Quintus  Curtius,  was  no 
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more  tliau  450.  Darius  himself  displayed  great  personal  cour- 
age. He  fought  from  his  chariot  till  his  horses  were  wounded, 
aiid  its  course  obstructed  by  the  heaps  of  dead  which  covered 
the  ground, 

!  cannot  omit  observing  .here,  with  regard  to  the  history  of 
Alexander  written  by  Quiiitus  Ciirtius,  that,  although  it  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  works  that  remain  to  us  of  the  compositions  of 
antiquity,  ils  authority  is  not  to  be  put  on  a  par  with  that  of  Arrian 
cr  Diodorus.  All  accounts,  indeed,  of  the  exploits  of  Alexander, 
must  wear  an  air  of  the  marvellous;  for  many  even  of  those  facts 
which  we  know  to  be  strictly  true  are  in  themselves  prodigious. 
This  coasideratioQ,'  which  has  rendered  Diodorus  and  Arrian  the 
more  cautious  in  admitting  nothing  into  their  narratives  but  what 
rested  on  the  strictest  historical  evidence,  has  served  with  Curtius 
only  as  a  temptation  and  licetise  for  amplification  and  embelKsh- 
raeiJt.  Yet  it  must  he  owned  that  some  of  those  embellishments 
are  in  themselves  so  pleasing,  that  we  can  scarcely  wish  them  to 
have  been  spared.  Such,  among  others,  is  that  admirable  and 
strongly  characteristic  oration  which  Curtius  puts  into  the  mouth, 
of  the  Scythian  chief,  addressing  himself  to  Alexander:  such  is 
that  beautiful  scene  which  Curtius  describes  to  have  passed  in  Che 
tent  of  Darius,  after  the  battle  of  Issus;  the  error  of  Sysagambis, 
the  queen-mother,  who  addressed  herself  to  Hephiestion,  mistaking 
bim  for  Alexander;  the  fine  saying  on  that  occasion  of  Alexander, 
JVon  ermsti,  mater,  nam  et  hie  Alexander  est;  circumstances, 
indeed,  whiph  Ari-ian  likewise  relates,  though  not  with  the  assur- 
ance of  their  perfect  auifeenticity. "  There  is,  says  he,  such  a 
dignity  in  the  expression,  that  if  we  cannot  rest  on  the  story  as 
a  certainty,  we  ought  at  least  to  wish  it  to  be  true.  ;  To  the  honor 
of  Alexander,  it  must  be  owned,  that  generosity  was  a  strong 
ingredient  in  his  nature ;  and  that  the  humane  affections,  though 
at  times  overpowered,  and  apparently  extinguished  in  the  beat  of 
passion,  certainly  formed  a  part  of  his  genuine  character.  To  the 
mother,  and  .to  the  kindred  of  Darius,  he  behaved  with  the  respect 
and  kindness  of  a  son  and  of  a  brother,  a  conduct  which  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  that  generous  and  ill-fated 
prince. 

Darius,  with  a  few  scattered  remains  of  his  army,  had  made  a 
precipitate  retreat  during  the  night,  and,  taking  his  course  eastward, 
crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus.  His  empty  war-chariot  and 
cloak  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians,  gave  rise  to  a 
report  of  his  death,  which  thtew  his  queen  and  the  captive  prin- 
cesses into  agonies  of  despair.  But  Alexander  hastened  to  unde- 
ceive them,  and  calmed  then  agitated  minds  by  repeated  assurances 
of  his  clemency  and  protection  He  received,  a  few  days  after 
ihe  battle,  a  deputation  fiom  Daiius,  conceived,  as  he  thought,  in 
a  strain  of  piide  unsuitable  to  the  present  circumstances  of  that 
iirince.      The  Persian  demanded  that  his  wife  and  the  captive 
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princesses  should  be  immediately  restored  on  payment  of  a  ransom ; 
and  declared  his  resolution  to  bring  into  the  field  an  acmy  that  should 
fuily  repair  his  late  disaslers.  Alexander  replied,  that  when  hia 
antagoDist  should  think  proper  to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  his 
conqueror,  he  would  then  convince  him  that  he  needed  no  bribe  to 
excite  him  to  an  act  of  humanity. 

The  conseqiience  of  the  battle  of  Issua  was  the  submission  of 
all  Syria.  The  city  of  Damascus,  where  Darius  had  deposited  a 
large  part  of  the  royal  treasures,  was  betrayed  by  its  governor  an(i 
given  up  to  Parmenio,  who  found  in  it  above  300  of  Darius's  con- 
cubines, and  many  of  the, officers  of  the  king's  household.  The 
Phcenicians  had  suffered  much  oppression  under  the  Persian  yoke, 
and  were  thus  glad  to  be  emancipated  from  its  tyranny.  Strato, 
the  king  or  governor  of  Sidon,  attempted  in  vain  to  maintain  his 
province  in  its  allegiance;  he  was  deposed,  and  Alexander  having 
allowed  his  favorite  Hephieslion  to  dispose  of  the  crown,  he  con- 
ferred it  on  Abdobnymus,  a  man  of  great  worth  and  virtue,  and 
of  illustrious  and  even  royal  descent;  but  whom  misfortunes  had 
reduced  to  seek  a  subsistence  by  manual  labor. 

Alexander  had  hitherto  borne  his  good  fortune  with  singular  and 
becoming  moderation,  Happy,  says  Ciinius,  had  this  moderation 
attended  him  through  life ;  but  prosperity  had  not  yet  corrupted 
his  ingenuous  mind.  Felix,  si  hac  conlinmtid  ad  vitimum  vita 
perseverare  poiuisset;  sed  nondum  Fortuna  se  aninto  ejus  infnde- 
rat. 

He  now  directed  his  course  towards  Tyre;  and  desired  to  be 
admitted  into  the  city  to  perform  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Hefcules. 
The  Tyrians  sent  him  a  goMen  crown,  as  a  token  of  iheir  respect 
and  amity,  bin  refused  his  request;  declaring  their  purpose  of 
obierving  a  neutral  conduct,  and  maintaining  their  liberty,  while 
the  fate  of  the  Persian  empire  was  in  dependence.  This  city  wag 
of  importance  to  Alexander,  as  a  strongly  fortified  station,  which 
gave  him  free  access  to  the  sea  frojn  all  the  neighboring  coast. 
His  pride,  too,  was  piqued,  and  he  determined  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  place,  at  whatever  cost.  The  city  was  situated  on 
a  small  island,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  main  land.  It  was  for- 
tified by  a  wall  of  immense  strength,  and  of  150  feet  in  height, 
leaving  no  space  between  tls  base  and  the  sea  which  surrounded 
it  on  every  side.  It  was,  therefore,  unassailable  from  the  quarter 
of  the  land,  unless  by  filling  up  the  intermediate  distance  by  a 
mole  or  pier,  extending  from  the  shore  to  the  foot  of  the  walls. 
This  operation,  the  more  difficult  that  the  water  was  of  consid- 
erable depth,  was  resolutely  undertaken  by  the  Macedonians,  The 
labor  and  the  fatigue  attendant  on  its  execution  were  incredible,  for 
they  had  to  do  with  an  enemy,  whose  spirit  and  resolution  were 
equal  to  their  own,  and  who  possessed  every  advantage  that  the 
strength  and  height  of  their  fortifications,  as  well  as  a  numerous 
arniament  of  galleys,  coidd  give  them  for  annoying  the  assailants 
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the  works  were  destroyed  as  soon  as  reared,  noi  could  the 
Macedonians  ever  have  succeeded  m  theu  enfeipiise,  had  they 
not  collected  from  all  the  neighboring  soa  porta  now  undei  their 
control,  a  naval  force  to  beat  off  the  Tjiian  galley^,  and  thus  pro- 
tect the  operations  of  the  besieging  aimy  Bj  incredible  peise- 
verance,  the  mole  was  at  length  completed,  in  the  seventh  month 
of  tlie  siege:  the  engines  of  the  Greeks  a'-sailed  the  walls  on  one 
side,  while  the  ships  of  war  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  one  of  the 

tueis  of  the  citj  in  the  opposite  qiiaitei  A  large  breach  was  at 
ength  eliected,  and  the  Micedonians  enteied  the  city,  putting  all 
to  the  swoid  who  opposed  them  The  detail  of  this  seige  by 
Airian  is  one  of  tbe  most  inteiesting  nanatives  which  the  writings 
of  the  ancients  hive  presened  to  us 

Alexander,  incensed  at  the  opposition  he  had  met  with,  and  tlie 
losses  his  army  bad  sustained,  forgot  his  usual  clemency.  He  order- 
ed the  city  to  be  burnt  to  the  ground;  8000  of  the  inhabitants  had 
been  put  to  the  sword,  in  the  final  assault  and  entry  of  the  Mace- 
donians ;  of  the  prisoners  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  2000 
were  crucified,  and  the  rest,  to  tho  amount  of  30,000,  sold  as 
slaves.  The  conduct  of  Alexander  was  yet  more  inhuman  on 
the  taking  of  Gaza,  which  immediately  followed  the  capture  and 
demolition  of  Tyre.*  That  city  was  deemed  impregnable,  from 
its  elevated  situation  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill,  and  from  the 
great  strength  of  its  fortifications.  It  was  yet  better  defended  by 
Its  garrison,  and  the  intrepidity  of  its  commander,  Beiis,  who 
resolved  to  resist  the  invaders  to  the  last  extremity.  The  military 
engines  employed  against  Tyre  were  now  planted  against  tlie 
fortifications  of  Gaza.  In  a  sally  from  the  town,  the  besieged  set 
fire  to  the  works  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  a  desperate  conflict, 
.attended  with  great  slaughter  on  bofh  sides,  Alexander  himself 
was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  shoulder  by  a  heavy  dait  thrown 
from  a  catapult.  At  length,  after  repeated  assaults,  the  city  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  its  brave  inhabitants  perished  almost  to  a  man. 
The   governor,  Betis,  whose  noble   defence  of  bis   country  was 


"It  is  proper  heta  to  montion,  tliat  joaephua  ia  Uie  only  writer  wlio  relates 
an  eitraonlinary  snena  between  Alexander  and  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews. 
This  historian  informs  as,  that,  afler  tho  taking  of  Tyre,  the  conqueror  pursued 
L-_  .||  Jeriisaiem,  which  had  incunred  his  lesentinent,  from  the  refasal 


IhBir  sovereign,  "  Do  tint  wonder,"  said  he,  "  at  wliat  ; 
venerable  man  appeared  to  me  at  Dium,  in  Macedonia,  and  assured  r 
the  God  wiiom  he  served  wonld  give  me  the  aoTereignty  of  the  Persian  et 
It  is  a  sufficient  confutation  of  this  story  to  rematl:.  that  neither  Arrian  n 
oilier  of  the  professed  historians  of  Alexander  maJse  the  smallest  menUo: 
See  L'Examen  Orittque  des  Histoires  d'jilemndTe. 
VOL.  I.  24 
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worthy  of  the  applause  even  of  an  enemy,  was  dragged  round  the 
walls  of  the  city  at  the  wheels  of  Alexander's  chariot.  "  The 
king,"  says  Curiius,  "gloried  that,  in  this  instance,  he  imitated 
the  example  of  his  progenitor  Achilles,  in  the  vengeance  he  took 
on  the  dead  body  of  Hector." 

Darius  had  sent  a  second  embassy  to  Alexander,  while  he  was 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Tyre.  The  Persian  now  assumed  a  hum- 
bler tone.  He  offered  ten  thousand  talents  for  lie  ransom  of  his 
mother  and  his  queen,  and  he  agreed  to  give  Alexander  his 
daughter  Statira  in  marriage,  with  all  the  Asiatic  provinces  to  the 
westward  of  the  Euphrates  for  her  portion.  When  these  terms 
were  made  known  to  the  Macedonian  officers,  Parmenlo  could 
not  help  remarking,  that,  were  he  Alexander,  he  would  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment  to  accept  of  them:  "And  I,"  replied  the  king, 
"  might  think  so  loo,  were  I  Parmenio." 

The  views  of  Alexander  were  now  directed  to  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  In  a  council  of  war  which  he  held  after  the  taking  of 
Tyre,  he  laid  open  to  his  officers  the  plan  of  policy  which  directed 
his  rneasurcs,  both  in  the  making  himself  master  of  the  whole 
coast  of  Phoenicia  and  of  Egypt — measures  which  appear  at  first 
sight  to  be  deviations  from  his  principal  object,  the  reduction  of 
the  Persian  empire.  He  wisely  judged  that  the  main  obetacle  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  end  was  tlie  naval  force  of  the  Persians 
and  the  command  they  had  both  of  the  Phcenician  and  Egyptian 
sea-coists,  along  with  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  whence  they  could  at 
all  times,  from  a  variety  of  quarters,  make  attacks  upon  Greece 
and  Macedonia.  Of  the  allegiance  of  the  Greeks  Alexander  had 
HO  assurance.  The  Spartans  were  openly  hostile  to  bis  sove- 
reignty. In  these  circumstances,  it  was  obviously  his  wisest  plan 
to  secure,  in  the  first  place,  the  dominion  of  the  sea ;  when  ibis 
wgs  once  attained,  the  conquest  of  Persia,  already  half  achieved, 
appeared  an  object  which  might  he  accomplished  with  ease. 

In  prosecution  of  these  views,  Alexander,  after  leaving  a  strong 
garrison  in  Gaza,  directed  his  course  to  Egypt.  The  whole 
country  submitted  without  opposition.  At  Memphis,  he  made  a 
solemn  sacrifice  to  the  Egyptian  gods,  acknowledging  their  affin- 
ity to  the  deities  of  Greece ;  a  stroke  of  wise  poHcv  which  bad  a 
great  effect  in  conciliating  the  allegiance  of  the  people  to  their  new 
sovereign.  In  the  same  views  he  planned  and  founded  a  great 
city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name  ;  a 
situation  so  happily  chosen,  and  with  such  advantages  of  nature, 
that  witiiin  the  space. of  twenty  years,  Alexandria  rose  to  great 
wealth  and  consequence,  and  has  ever  since  maintained  its  rank 
among  the  first  commercial  sea-porls  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem 
times.  Above  twenty, other  cities  bearing  the  name  of  Alexandria 
were  reared  iti  the  course  of  Alexander's  various  expeditions.  It 
is  such  works  as  these  which  justly  entitle  the  Macedonian  to  the 
epithet  of  Great.     By  the  cities  which  he  built,  by  rparing  in  the 
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mioat  of  deserts  those  nuisories  of  population  ind  of  industry  he 
repaired  the  waste  ind  liavoc  of  his  conquests  Without  those 
monument'!  of  hs  real  glory,  postentj  might  ha\e  agieed  m  be- 
stowing on  him  an  ep  thet  "joonymous  to  that  bj  nhich  ho  is  jet 
known  among  the  bramins  of  Ind  a — the  mighty  J\iurderei 

The  iie\t  enterprise  of  Alexandei,  aIthoua;h  it  has  furnished 
opposite  consti Lictions,  was  probably  the  fiuit  of  the  same  extend- 
ed pohcy  winch  legulated  all  the  designs  of  this  evtraoidinary 
man  In  a  beautiful  and  fertile  spot  in  the  inteiior  of  Lybia,  sm- 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  immense  deceits,  stood  the  temple  of 
Jupitei  \mmon,  whose  oracle  had  the  same  authoiity  and  fame 
among  the  African  and  \siatic  nat  ons  that  tlie  temple  of  Delpbos 
enjojed  in  Gieece  Alexander  had  alwijs  encouraged  a  popular 
stiperstitio  IS  belef,  which  he  found  eminently  subseinent  to  bis 
schemes  of  ambition,  that  he  owed  his  own  biiih  to  an  intngue  of 
Jupiter  with  bis  motbei  Olympns  The  wiser  part  ofhis  subjects, 
no  doubt,  tieated  this  fiction  with  the  ridicule  it  deseived,  but  it 
seemed  an  object  of  moment  to  give  it  force  and  credit  with  the 
naultitude,  and  in  particular  with  the  baibarous  nations  against 
whom  his  enterpiises  were  diiected  Nothiig  seemed  so  pioper 
to  this  end  as  the  voice  of  the  Lybian  oracle  the  testimony  of 
Jupiter  himself,  acknowledging  the  king  for  hii  genu  ne  ofispi  ng 
The  difficulties  of  the  enterprise,  in  conducting  a  great  aimy 
tlirough  an  hundred  leagues  of  sandy  desert,  weighed  nothing  in 
the  scale  with  such  an  object.  He  secretly  procured  every  neces- 
sary information  regarding  his  route,  and  even  employed  guides 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  army,  that  he  might  appear  solely 
conducted  by  the  aid  of  heaven  to  the  meritorious  and  pious  object 
of  his  journey.  Two  dragons,  according  to  Ptolemy,  or  two 
ravens,  as  Aristobulus  related,  were^  the  sole  directors  of  his  course. 
The  oracle  was  prudently  instructed  and  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion, and  the  enterprise  (of  course)  ended  to  his  wish,  in  a  direct 
and  solemn  acknowledgment  of  his  heavenly  descent. 

Returning  from  his  African  expedition,  Alexander  now  traversed 
Assyria,  and,  passing  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  without  opposition, 
came  up  with  the  Persian  monarch  at  the  head  of  700,000  men, 
near  to  the  village  of  Arbela.  Before  assembhng  this  immense 
army,  Darius  had  again  earnestly  solicited  for  peace.  He  offered 
to  Alexander,  along  with  his  daughter,  a  still  greater  cession  of 
territory,  and  the  sum  of  10,000  talents:  but  the  ambition  of  die 
Macedonian  was  unbounded,  and  he  rejected  all  terms  but  those 
of  implicit  submission.  The  Macedonian  army  did  not  exceed 
40,000  men.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  day  when  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  prodigious  host  of  the  Persians,  which  extended 
over  an  immense  plain  to  the  utmost  distance  that  the  eye  could 
reach.  Even  some  of  Alexander's  bravest  officers  were  appalled 
with  this  sight,  and  Parmenio  counselled  him,  as  his  wisest  plan, 
to  attack   them  in  the   night,   when   the   inequality  of  numbers 
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might  he  the  less  seen  and  fe)t  on  both  sides.  But  Alexander, 
with  more  sagacity,  conjectured  that  the  Persians  would  prepare 
themselves  against  such  an  attack,  and  that  it  was  a  better  policy 
l.o  wait  till  the  day-breali,  when  they  would  find  their  enemy  ex- 
hausted with  the  fatigue  of  watching  during  the  night  under  arms, 
while  his  own  troop's,  with  proper  attention  to  their  necessary 
refreshment,  would  encounter  diem  with  vigor  and  alacrity. 

The  issue  corresponded  with  this  sagacious  foresight.  The 
attack  was  made  at  day-brealt  with  an  ardor  and  impetuosity  on 
the  part  of  tlie  Greeks,  which,  ia  the  first  onset,  threw  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  tlie  Persian  army  back  in  confusion  upon  the  main 
body,  and  completely  restrained  and  rendered  ineffectual  its  ope- 
rations. Disorder,  once  begun,  was  propagated  like  an  electrical 
shock  througli  the  whole  mass,  and  the  decisive  victory  at  Arabcla 
was  purchased  even  with  less  effort  than  had"  attended  the  contest 
at  Issus,  or  that  on.  the  banks  of  the  Granicus.  The  numbers 
of  the  Persians  that  fell  at  Arbela  are  estimated  hy  ArrJan  at 
300,000,  while  the  loss  of  the  M      d    '        d'd      t  d  1200 

Darius  now  fled  from  provin  p  h  1     h       h  ! 

country  submitted  to  the  cotique  I      h  h     11  f     d 

monarch,  a  fugitive,  abandoned  bj  1  )         d     1      ly  p  1 

by  Alexander,    was  finally  betr  j   d  by  B  f  b 

satraps.     He  dismissed  a  body    f  G     k    wh  b  d 

and  who,  from  personal  attachn  1  11  d  1  m  1  gh  II  hi 
disasters,    lest   the    prefeience     !  f      g         Id  mgh 

offend  his  native  subjects      In  tl      d  d  h 

prised  and  assassinated  by  Be'5  P  Ij  M      d 

received  his  last  words,  which  w  p  f  d 

Alexander   for    the    humane   tre  h      1   d    b  d  1 

mother,  his  wife,  and  his  childre        Tl  1  1 

rative  of  Quintus  Curtius  at  tha    pas    g       h    h      1  i      d      1 

of  Darius,  and  h  has  been  suppl    d  bj  lid 

upon  die  authority  of  Plutarch.     Th  d  ]  gi 

lariy  beautiful,  and  , altogether  \      ly    f    h     p        f 
classic.     It  informs  us  that  Poly  ^       g  d 

fountain   to  quench  his   thirst,  1     1  by       m  an       g 

which  lay  a  wounded  man,  to  app  '      S  f  1     ! 

There  was  no  attendant  near.     0      pp       h        h    p  d  d 

it  was  the  king  of  the  Persians      h     1  j  h  d    p  k 

covered  with  wounds;     When  P  ly  am  1       p      d 

his  eyes,  and  feebly  asked  of  him     d     gl      f  111 

he  had  received,  "  Whoever  th  d  h  h    I         I 

me  diis  ofilce  of  humanity,  it  is    1     ]        f     y  m  f  hi 

can  offer  thee  no  return.     But  Al        d         11     q         If 
and  may  the  gods  reward  him  for    1  p  h   b 

though  an  enemy,  he  has  shown  d  y      f  k 

died.     Take,"  said  he,  "  this  ha  d       1     j  J  d       f    j  d 

So  saying,  he  grasped  the  hand     f  P  Ij       tu  ,      d  d      ly 
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expired.*  Such  was  the  end  of  Darius  Codomannus  :  Quid 
hujits  conditiom  inconstanlius  aut  mulabilim,  qui  nuper  inter 
felices  felicisHmus,  mox  inter  miseros  miserrimits!  Of  this  prince 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  he  merited  a  better- fate.  The  lender 
and  humane  affections  formed  a  strong  ingredient  in  his  nature. 
When  we  consider  him  stripped  of  his  dominions,  his  crown  and 
life  sacrifieeiJ  to  the  insatiable  ambition  of  an  unprovoked  invader— 
to  forgive  was  much;  but  an  emotion  of  gratitude  to  that  enemy, 
expressed  with  his  latest  breath,  indicated  a  generosity  of  soul 
which  is  scarcely  to  be  paralleled. 

Alexander  was  now  master  of  the  Persian  empire.  He  passed 
from  Babylon  to  Susa,  and  thence  to  Persepolis.  But  the  immense 
riches,  of  which  his  army  now  made  their  spoil,  corrupteil  and 
relaxed  the  military  disciphne.  The  Macedonians  assumed  the 
Asiatic  manners  ;  and  Alexander  himself  gave  way  widiout  restraint 
to  every  species  of  debauchery  and  intemperance.  In  the  mad- 
ness of  intoxication,  he  set  fire  to  the  royal  palace  of  Persepolis, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  courtesan  Thais,  who  boasted  that  a 
woman  had  belter  avenged  the  injuries  the  Persians  had  done  tlie 
Greeks  than  aU  iheir  generals.  Daily  instances  of  the  most  un- 
bouaded  vanity,  and  even  of  cruelty  and  ingratitude,  disgraced  the 
Conqueror  of  the  East.  Without  those  fresh  supplies  of  tioops 
which  from  time  to  time  arrived  from  Macedonia,  the  shameful 
corruption  of  manners  which  pervaded  his  army  could  not  have 
failed  to  animate  even  those  dissolute  and  indolent  Asiatics  to  a 
recovery  of  their  freedom  by  exterminating  their  invaders. 

But  ambition,  the  most  powerful  antidote  against  the  contagion 
of  luxury,  was  the  darling  passion  of  Alexander.  Araidst  all  ihe 
enervating  pleasures  of  Persepolis,  the  Macedonian  was  meditating 
new  enterprises  and  more-  extensive  conquests.  The  son  of 
Jupiter  could  do  nothing  less  than  follow  the  footsteps  of  his 
brothers  Hercules  and  Bacchus  He  now  piojected  the  conquest 
of  India,  firmly  persuaded  that  the  gods  had  decieed  him  the 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  habitable  woild  The  fame  of  hi->  victo- 
ries had  preceded  him  in  his  course,  and  he  penetrated  without 
much  opposition  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  receiving  in  his  pro- 
gress the  submission  of  most  of  the  native  piinces,  who  deprecated 
his  hostility,  and  sought  to  gam  his  favor  b'v  hige  subsidies  and 
presents.  One  of  these,  howevei,  named  Porus,  a  prince  of 
great  spirit  and  magnanimity,  disdained  to  lubmit  to  the  iniader, 
and  maintained  a  contest  for  his  independence  which  did  pqual 
honor  to  his  personal'  courage  and  conduct  as  a  geneni  Porus 
encountered  the  Macedonians  with  a  laige  and  well-disciphned 
army ;  but  the  event  was  unsuccessful,  and  in  a  deciiiiie  eni^nge- 
ment  on  the  banks  of  the  Hjdispes,  the  Indians  were  defeated 


*  O.  Curtius,  in  fine,  lib.  v 
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with  the  loss  of  20,000  foot  and  3000  horse.  The  captive  prince 
being  brought  into  the  presence  of  his  conqueror,  Alexander  gen- 
erously praised  him  for  the  courage  and  ability  he  had  displayed, 
and  concluded  by  asking  him  in  what  manner  he  wished  and  ex- 
pected to  be  treated.  "  As  a  kiog,"  said  Porus.  Struck  wilh 
the  magnanimity  of  this  answer,  Alexander  declared  he  should 
not  be  frustrated  of  his  wishes ;  for  from  that  moment  he  should 
regard  him  as  a  sovereign  prince,  and  think  himself  honored  by 
his  friendship  and  alliance.  As  a  proof  of  his  atnity,  he  added  to 
the  kingdom  of  Porus  some  of  the  adjoining  provinces,  from  which 
he  had  expelled  the  princes  who  had  been  his  ancient  enemies. 

The  Macedonian,  as  the  monuments  of  his  Indian  cpnquests, 
huih  two  large  cities,  to  one  of  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Nicfea, 
and  to  the  other  of  Bucephalia  ;  the  latter  in  honor  of  his  famous 
horse  Bucephalus,  who  died  there.  He  now  advanced  into  the 
interior  of  India,  passing  the  rivers  Hyphasis  and  Acesine,  eastern 
.branches  of  the  Indus  ;  and  his  accustomed  good  fortune  constantly 
attending  him,  he  would  have  pursued  his  course  to  the  Eastern 
Ocean,  had  the  spirits  of  his  army  kept  pace  with  his  ambition. 
Bu,t  those  barbarous  nations,  though  unable  to  resist  his  progress, 
were  not  subdued.  It  was  impossible  to  retain  the  territory  he 
had  overrun  ;  and  his  troops,  foreseeing  no  end  to  their  labors, 
positively  refused  to  proceed.  With  a  sensible  mortification  to  his 
pride,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  the  Indus,  after  rearing,  as  mon- 
uments of  his  conquests,  twelve  altars  upon  the  eastern  banks  of 
the  Hyphasis,  of  enormous  height,  on  which  he  inscribed  his  own 
name,  with  those  of  his  father  Ammon  and  his  brotliers  Hercules 
and  Apollo.  He  is  said  also  to  have  traced  a  camp  in  the  same 
place  of  three  times  the  necessary  extent,  surrounding  it  with  a 
strong  rampart  and  fosse  :  and  to  have  built  in  it  enormous  stables 
for  horses,  with  the  mangers  of  a  most  extraordinary  height.  He 
is,  in  like  manner,  said  to  have  caused  suits  of  armor  to  be  buried 
in  the  earth,  of  size  far  exceeding  the  human  proportions,  wilh 
bedsteads,  and  all  other  utensils  on  a  similar  gigantic  scale  ;  follies 
which  would,  indeed,  exceed  all  belief,  did  they  not  rest  on  the 
aulJiority  of  authors,  whose  testimony  appears  hardly  liable  to 
suspicion. 

Alexander  now  determined  to  turn  his  disappointment  to  the 
best  avail  by  exploring  the  countries  washed  by  the  Indus  in  its 
course  to  the  ocean.  In  this  view  a  numerous  armaiTient  of  ships 
was  partly  built  and  partly  collected  ou  the  different  branches  of 
that  great  river,  and  the  command  of  it  given  to  Nearchus,  a 
native  of  Crete,  a  man  of  talents  and  genius,  in  whom  Alexander 
found  an  able  and  enterprising  coadjutor.  On  board  of  this  fieei 
the  king  himself  embarked,  with  a  large  part  of  his  troops,  while 
the  rest  followed  by  land  along  the  course  of  the  river ;  the  fleet 
and  army  thus  aiding  each  other's  progress.  In  this  expedition, 
which  was  of  severS  months'  duration,  the  Greeks  encountered 
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ander,  within  the  same  time,  amidst  incredible  latigues  and  penis, 
and  with  the  loss  of  three-fourths  of  his  army,  reached  the  fron- 
tier of. Persia.  On  his  arrival  at  Susa,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  honors  due  to  the  sovereign  of  tiie  empire  and  tlie  con- 
queror of  the  eastern  world,  he  married  Siatira,  the  daughter  of 
Darius,  and  at  the  same  time  celebrated  the  DtiptiaU  of  eighty  of 
his  chief  officers  with  a  like  number  of  Persian  ladies  of  distin- 
guished rank,  on  each  of  whom  he  bestowed  a  suitable  dowry 
The  pubi  cjoy,  on  occasion  oi  these  splendid  festival?  was  increased 
by  the  arrnal  of  Neaichiis  at  Susa,  the  repot  t  of  his  luccessfu! 
expedition,  and  the  detail  of  those  di'ii-oieiies  which  v.ei&  the 
fruit  of  his  vojage  ' 

We  hue  h  therto  conlemphted  the  characttii  ol  Akxandei 
chiefly  m  a  favoiable  point  of  wevi  It  must  not,  howe^ui,  be 
disguised  that  ths  charactei,  ingenuous  upon  the  whole,  and 
worth)  of  admiation,  was  stained  and  deformed  by  extiaordinary 
vices  and  defects  Of  his  inordinate  vanity  we  hive  already  seen 
some  sinking  proofs.  Oi  his  sanguinaiy  disposition  we  have  like- 
wise had  examples  in  the  barbarous  treatment  of  some  of  his  van- 
quished enemies;  but  it  remains  to  be  told  that,  in  ihe  unbridled 
rage  and  frenzy  of  his  passions,  he  was  guilty  of  the  most  shock- 
ing cruelty,  combined  with  ingratitude  to  some  of  bis  best  friends. 
Pbilotas,  a  worthy  favorite  of  Alexander,  the  only  remaining  son 
of  his  oldest  and  ablest  general  Parmenio,  had  received  somo 
vague  information  of  a  treasonable  design  against  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander, but  delayed  to  mention  it,  probably  from  giving  no  credit 


"The  journal  of  Nenr  »„      P                        na  by  Arrian,  and  found 

in  his  book  upon  Indian  Afli  rs  h                         to  the   forty-^rst  chapter 

inclusively,  is  a  most  ins  d               doc       nt.    It  Itiis  heen  transited 

and  illustrated   by  an  at  y  by  Dr.  Vincent.       The 


:a  which 

the  condition  of  aociety  h  A       nder's  expedition,  corres- 

pond with  surprising  ace  ra  p  and  manners  of  the  native 

Hindoos.    The  singular  I     w  ass      the  people  into  <a^i?s,dls- 

'HnH;oiebed  by  their  oecnpationa  and  modes  of  life,  and  separated  from  each  otbef 
by  impassable  barriers,  proviuled  at  that  early  period  as  at  present ;  and  the  pro- 
gress of  science  and  knowledge  in  many  of  the  useful  and  elegant  arts  gives  nvery 
presumptive  evidence  of  a  elata  of  civilization  e):leiidiag  to  the  most  remota 
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to  thr  informer.  On  the  report  reaching  liis  ears  from  a  different 
quarter;  Alexander,  who' was  told  at  ;he  same  time  that  Philotas 
had  been  informed  of  the  design  and  refused  to  communicate  it, 
hnmediately  conceived  the  unworthy  suspicion  that  his  silence 
arose  from  his  own  concern  in  the  conspiracy.  On  no  other 
grounds  Philotas  was  put  to  the  torture,  and,  in  the  agony  of  pain, 
uttering  something  that  bore  the  appearance  of  confessing  his 
offence,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  venial  piece  of  negligence, 
lie  was,  by  the  command  of  Alexander,  stoned  to  death.  But 
this  was  not  enough.  The  aged  Parmenio,  whom  the  king  con- 
cluded to  be  either  an  accomplice  in  the  crime  of  his  son,  or  at 
least  to  be  incapable  of  ever  forgiving  his  punishment,  was,  by  the 
same  command,  assassinated  in  his  tent.  Clitus,  a  general  cf 
great  ability,  and  to  whom  Alexander  owed  his  life  in  the  battle 
of  the  Granicus,  stood  deservedly,  on  these  accounts,  in  high 
favor  and  esteem  with  his  sovereign,  who  particularly  prized  the 
ingenuous  simplicity  of  bis  manners,  and  the  honest  freedom 
with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  utter  his  opinions  or  pro- 
pose his  counsels.  Amidst  the  mirth  of  a  banquet,  while  the 
sycophant  courtiers,  in  extolling  to  the  skies  the  achievements  of 
thoiri.  prince,  were  drawing  a  depreciating  comparison  between  the 
merits  of  Philip'  and  of  his  son,  this  brave  SMacedonian  had,  with 
honest  indignation,  reproved  their  meanness,  and  warmly  supported 
the  fame  of  his  ancient  master.  Alexander,  in  a  transport  of 
rage,  seized  a  javelin  from  one  of  the  guards,  and  hui'ling  it  at  the 
br^Jast  of  Clitus,  struck  him  dead  upon  the  spot.  The  atrocity 
of  the  deed  was  instantly  felt  by  the  king,  aad,  in  the  agony,  of 
remorse,  he  would  have  turned  the  weapon  against  his  own 
bosom,  had  not  the  attendants  forcibly  prevented  him.  What 
can  we  tliink  of  the  infamous  servility  of  the  attendant  courtiers, 
who,  to  compose  the  troubled  spirits  of  their  sovereign,  could 
pass  a  solemn  decree  that  the  murder  of  Clitus  was  a  justifiabb 

Yet,  with  the  most  wonderful  inconsistency  of  chai-acter,  the 
same  man  whose  vanity  and  arrogance  could  prompt  to  such  out-, 
rageous  and  criminal  excesses,  appears  to  have  been  'possesseil  of 
a  moderation  of  mind  that  utterly  disdained  the  gross  flatteries 
with  which  his  courtiers  continually  strove  to  corrupt  him.  While 
sailing  down  the  Hydaspes,  Aristobulus,  a  mean  sycophant,  who 
had  composed  a  narration  of  the  king's  battles,  was  reading  to  him 
for  his  amusement  the  account  of  the  Indian  expedition,  in  which 
the  writer  had  exaggerated  in  many  circumstances  palpably  beyond 
the  truth.  Alexander  seized  the  book,  ■and  threw  it  with  indig- 
nation into  the  river,  telling  the  author  that  he  merited  the  same 
treatment,  for  having  absui'dly  endeavored  to  magnify  by  fiction, 
those  deeds  which  needed  no  embellishment  to  attract  the  admi- 
ration of  mankind. 

Arrived  at  Ecbatana,  Alexander  celebrated  his  entry  into   the 
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Tii"ient  capital  of  Media  witb  magnificent  g,amcs  and  festivil'f,  in 
ihich  everj  lefinemeiit  cf  luxury  was  contiued  that  could  flitter 
she  senses  or  (eed  the  \ oluptiioiis  passions  Whole  dajs  and 
nights  were  consumed  in  not  and  debuichery,  in  whiLh  the  moaii- 
€bt  soldier  vied  with  hia  pruice  m  the  most  unrestrained  indulgence 
Amidst  these  tumultuous  pleasu[es,  the  death  of  Hephsestion, 
^hom  AJcxandei  loted  with  sinceie  affection,  threw  liim  into  a 
J  iroxyam  of  de  pa  i  He  commanded  the  physicians  who  attend- 
el  hini  to  be  put  to  death,  he  accused  the  gods  as  conspiring 
tt  ith  them  to  deprn  e  him  of  a  lift  more  dear  to  him  than  his  ow  n , 
he  ordered  a  pubhc  moutmn^,  and  that  the  sacred  fiies  should  bs 
extinguished  through  all  Asia  ,  an  omen  i\hich  both  his  friends  and 
enemies  iPgaided  as  of  the  bhckest  import 

The  Chaldean  pripsts  of  BaL^lon  had  appropriated  to  tbeir  own 
uit,  the  riches  and  reieaie  oi  the  temple  of  Belus,  which  was  tlie 
oinarapnt  of  that  citj,  and  a  i^ieat  object  of  supeistitious  veneia- 
iion  Alexander  had  exptesaed  a  purpose  of  refoiming  this  abuse, 
and  the  Chaldeans,  to  avert  his  design  hid  published  a  piediction 
thit  his  entiy  into  Babylon  would  be  fatal  to  the  conqueror  of  the 
Eist  Alexander  piobablj  saw  tliiough  this  aitifice  and  de'«pised 
it.  He  entered  Babylon  m  triumph,  and  was  so  delighted  with 
ibe  splendor  of  that  great  city,  that  ha  declared  his  purpose  of  mak- 
ing it  the  capital  of  his  empire.  He  there  received  ambassadors 
from  various  regions  of  the  earth,  congratiilating  him  od  his  con- 
(jiiests,  and  soliciting  his  friendship  and  alliance  :  but  mark  the  force 
of  superstition  even  in  the  greatest  minds.  The  CbaldEean  prophe- 
cy, in  spite  of  reason,  depressed  his  spirits  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
force  him  to  drown  rcflBction  by  every  species  of  riot  and  debauch- 
ery. The  consequence  was  an  inflammatory  fever,  which,  after 
a  few  days'  continuance,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  his  age. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  to  ourselves  a  precise  and  just  idea  of  tlie 
character  of  Alexander  the  Great.  While  some  authors  have 
atlributed  to  him  the  most  extensive  as  well  as  the  soundest  plans 
of  policy,  there  are  others  who  have  rated  him  no  higher  than  as 
a  fortunate  madman.  Truth  is  generally  to  be  found  betweea 
opposite  extremes.  We  cannot,  consistently  with  reason,  say, 
with  M.  Montesquieu,  that  that  general  trusted  nothing  to  chance 
who,  with  an  army  of  only  thirty-five  thousand  men,  the  sum  of 
seventy  talents,  and  a  single  monlh's  provisions,  set  out  upon  the 
conquest  of  Asia.  Neither  can  we,  with  the  same  author,  ascribe 
■t  to  a  sagacious  policy  that  he  assumed  the  Persian  garb,  imitated 
tiie  manners  of  that  people,  affected  all  the  ostentatious  splendor 
of  an  Asiatic  monarch,  and  corrupted  the  simple  and  virtuous 
habits  of  his  Macedonian  troops  by  every  excess  of  luxury  and 
debauchery.  But  if  we  cannot,  in  these  particulars,  join  in  the 
encomium  bestowed  on  the  profound  policy  of  Alexander,  much 
less  can  we  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  the  French  satirist,  that 
VOL.   1.  25 
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*  Heureui,  si  de  son  tems  pour  des  bnnnes  raiaona, 
La  Macednine  eat  eu  dea  petitea  maisoiia. 

BOILIIAU. 
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key  to  his  whole  conduct,  and  reconciles  eveiy  apparent  anomaly 
of  l)is  character;  it  accounts  for  his  desire  to  be  held  of  divine 
origin,  while  his  tnind  had  no  tincture  of  credulity;  for  his  gentle 
and  conciliating  manners  opposed  to  the  arrogance  of  his  temper, 
impatient  of  control  or  opposition;  for  his  generosity,  clemency, 
and  munificence ;  for  his  frantic  resentment  of  every  thing  that 
tended  to  mortify  his  pj'ide  ;  for  the  assumption  of  the  Eastern 
dress,  and  imitation  of  the  Eastern  manners,  and  the  studied  abo- 
iitlon  of  all  distinctions  between  his  native  subjects,  and  the  nations 
whom  he  subdued. 

Alexander  on  his  death-bed  had  appointed  no  successor,  but  had 
given  his  ring  to  Perdiccas,  one  of  bis  officers,  and  his  principal 
favorite  after  the  death  of  Hephjestion.  When  his  courtiers  asked 
Eiim  lo  whom  ha  wished  the  empire  to  devolve  upon  his  death,  he 
replied.  To  the  most  worthy;  and  he  is  said  to  have  added,  that  he 
foresaw  this  bequest  would  prepare  for  him  very  extraordinary  fune- 
ral ritf  s.  He  left  by  Barsine,  the  widow  of  Memnon  of  Rhodes,  a 
son  named  Hercules;  he  had  a  brother,  Aridseus,  a  weak  prince, 
whom  he  carried  along  with  him  in  his  expeditions;  and  his  Queen 
Rosana,  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  a  Bactrian,  was  with  child  at  his 
death.  By  Siatira,  the  daughter  of  Darius  Codomannus,  he  had  no 
children,  nor  by  Parisatis,  the  daughter  of  Ochus.  His  principal 
officers  having  held  a  council  upon  his  death,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  crown  shouH  be  conferred  on  Aridteus,  who  took  t!ie  name  of 
Philip;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  child  of  Roxana,  if  a  son, 
should  share  the  empire  with  him.  She  was  soon  after  delivered 
of  a  son,  who  was  named  Alexander,  and  whose  right  was  accord- 
ingly acknowledged. 

This  settlement  of  the  empire  jointly  upon  a  weak  man  and  an 
infant,  was  the  result  of  the  jealousy  of  the  principal  officers,  who 
could  not  agree  upon  the  choice  of  any  one  of  themselves,  while 
each  thought  he  had  an  equal  claim  with  his  competitors.  Those 
of  the  most  moderate  ambition  would  havo  been  contented  with  the 
sovereignty  of  some  of  the  provinces;  while  others  aimed  at  an 
undivided  empire.  Among  the  latter  was  Perdiccas,  who,  from 
the  circumstance  of  receiving  the  ring  of  Alexander,  was  considered , 
as  tutor  of  the  princes,  and  as  such  had  a  share  of  the  regency;  but 
this  ambifious  man  interpreted  the  king's  gift  as  a  designation  of  him 
for  his  successor. 

His  policy  was  singular;  he  brought  about  a  division  of  the  whole 
empire  into  thirty-three  different  governments,  among  the  chief  offi- 
cers of  Alexander;  men  of  very  differerit  measure  of  abilities,  and 
who  he  foresaw  would  be  for  ever  at  variance.  His  aid  must,  there- 
fore, probably  be  courted,  and  he  proposed  by  an  artful  management 
to  weaken  all,  and  thus  reduce  them  by  degrees  under  his  own 
authority.  In  this  division  of  the  empire,  the  original  monarchy 
of  Macedoo,  ivith  all  the  provinces  gained  by  Phihp,  together  with 
Greece,  were  allotted  to  Antipater  and  Craterus.     Paphle^onia  and 
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Cappadocia  were  assigned  to  Eumenes;  Egypt,  to  Ptolemy;  and 
to  AntigoniLS,  Phrygia,  Lycia,  and  Pampliylia.  LysimacJius  had 
Thrace  with  the  adjacent  countries  upon  the  Euxine.  To  Perdic- 
cas  himself,  no  distinct  share  of  tlie  empire  was  assigned  in  govern- 
ment; he  contented  himself  with  his  influence  in  the  regency  and 
the  command  of  the  household  troops. 

On  the  history  ^f  the  successors  of  Alexander,  the  Abb^  Con- 
dillar  has  made  a  very  just  reflection:  "We  are  interested,"  says 
he  "  in  the  revolutions  of  the  Grecian  slates  ;  our  admiration  h 
excited  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander;  but  we  can  scarcely  fix 
our  attention  on  the  history  of  his  successoi's.  Yet  a  vast  theatre 
is  opened  to  our  view  —  a  variety  of  scenes  and  multiplied  catas- 
trophes. How  then  does  it  happen  that  the  history  of  those  trans- 
actions is  less  interesting  than  the  fate  of  Lacedsemon.'  It  is  not 
the  magnitude  of  an  object  that  renders  it  truly  interesting.  A 
large  picture  is  often  displeasing  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its 
greatness.  We  lose  the  connection  of  its  parts,  because  the  eye 
cannot  lake  them  in  at  once.  Still  less  will  a  large  picture  give 
us  pleasure,  if  every  portion  of  it  presents  a  different  scene  cr 
action,  each  unconnected  with  the  other."  Such  is  the  case  with 
the  history  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  The  rauUitude  of 
subordinate  governors  who  share  and  dismember  this  vast  empire, 
every  one  of  whom  we  behold  pui'suing  separate  schemes  of  ambi- 
tion, throws  a  confusion  upon  the  whole  picture,  which  it  requires 
the  most  laborious  attention  to  dissipate ;  and  even  when  that  is 
accomplished,  at  tlie  expense  of  much  fatigue  and  trouble,  the  end 
to  be  gained,  either  in  instruction  or  pleasure,  is  not  adequate  to 
the  cost.  In  the  revolutions  of  Greece,  our  views  are  continually 
fixed  upon  the  most  striking  and  interesting  objects;  the  develop. 
ment  of  tlie  human  mind,  in  its  advances  ,from  rudeness  to  refine- 
ment ;  the  progress  of  government  and  legislation  ; .  the  gradual 
changes  of  national- manners;  ttie, exercise  of  the  noblest  passions, 
the  love  of  country  and  of  ingenuous  freedom;  the  display  of  emi- 
nent virtues  aiid  great  abilities.  •  But  in  this  motley  and  confused 
drama  of  the  dismembered  empire  of  Alexander,  there  is  neither 
a  people  nor  a  country  for  whom  our  interest  is  excited:  there  is 
neither  a  display  of  talents  nor  of  virtues.  At  the  head  of  the 
empire  we  behold  two  sovisreigns,  the  one  a  fool,  the  other  an 
infant ;  an  unprincipled  and  ambitious  regent  with  no  defined  or 
legal  authority;  a  multitude  of  inferior  governors,  each  aiming  at  an 
extension  of  bis  own  power  by  the  overthrow  of  his  rivals;  and, 
finally,  ilie  consequence  of  their  contentions  and  intrigues,  in  the 
extinction  of  all  the  family  and  kindred  of  Alexander. 

There  is,  however,  one  exception  to  these  barbarous  and  dis- 
gusting scenes.  Among  the  numerous  governors,  Ptolemy,  sur- 
named  Soter,  a  Macedonian  of  mean  extraction,  had  Egypt,  as  we 
have  remarked,  for  his  share  of  the  empire.  He  owed  his  eleva- 
tion to  bis  merit,  and   had  served  as  a  general  under  Alexander 
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from  tbe  commencement  of  the  Persian  wai  WIhIp  be  aimed  iE 
iridependen(,e  as  a  =oveieign,  he  hid  too  much  good  sense  to  em- 
btoil  himself  with  ihe  disputes  ot  the  olhei  govemoi'i,  but  apphed 
himself  with  eainestness  and  success  to  ih=  establishment  of  his 
own  authoi  ity,  and  the  ad;  ancemeot  of  the  happmeis  of  his  people 
Peidiccas  jude;ed  that  he  would  find  in  Ptolenrv  the  chiei  obstacle 
to  his  ambiiioiis  ^lews,  and  he  ibeiefoie  turned  his  attention  first 
to  the  ioduction  of  Egypt  In  this  enteipii>>e  lie  liad  the  authority 
of  the  lings,  on  the  plausible  pietext,  that  Ptolemy  had  revolted 
from  their  sovereignty,  and  made  himselt  an  independent  monaich 
But  the  attempt  iias  unsuccessful,  he  loimd  it  impractiLable  to 
make  impression  on  the  Egyptian  frontier,  which  Ptolemy  defended 
with  a  powetful  army,  his  tioops,  disgusted  with  the  severe  and 
haughty  mannei  ot  tlieir  leader,  and  e^aspeiaied  with  their  ill 
sucress,  mutinied,  and  assassinated  him  ,  and  transferied  then 
sei  vices  and  allegiance  to  the  governor  oi  Eg>pt 

Ptoiemj,  whose  reputation  nas  enhanced  by  the  defeit  of  tba 
enterpiise,  might  no«  have  succeeded  to  the  power  and  authoiity 
of  Perdiccaa,  as  regent,  under  Aiidieus  and  ihe  mlant  prince,  but 
he  wisely  declined  that  dangpious  digoitj,  which  could  add  nothing 
to  his  leal  ponei,  and,  on  his  lefusal,  it  iell  to  Antipater,  the 
go  eimii  of  Mdcejoma  A  nen  division  was  now  made  ot  the 
emp  re,  and  Babvlon  and  Assyria  were  assigned  to  feeleucus 
But  Eg)pt  siiU  ipraamed  undLr  Ptolerai,  who  had  established  his 
aulhoriiy  in  tl  at  quaiter  upon  a  solid  basis 

Euraenes,  the  governor  of  Cappadocia,  a  man  of  great  meiit,  and 
firmly  attached  to  the  family  ot  Ale^andoi,  was,  horn  those  cii- 
cumstances,  re8;arded  VMth  a  jealous  eye  by  the  ae^t  of  his  col- 
leigues  Anti|3aiei,  in  the  quality  of  Regent,  proclaimed  war 
against  him  and  he  was  betrayed  and  delivered  up  to  Antigonos,  the 
governor  ol  Phrvgia  and  Lydia,  who  put  him  to  death,  and  seized 
upon  his  states.  Antigonus,  thus  acquiring  the  command  of  a 
great  part  of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  began  to  aspire  to  the  universal 
empire  of  Asia.  He  attacked  and  ravaged  the  dominions  of  the 
conterminous  governors.  Seleucus,  the  governor  of  Babylon, 
unable  to  make  head  against  him  in  the  field,  fled  into  Egypt,  and 
humbly  sought  the  aid  and  protection  of  Ptolemy;  who,  alarmed 
at  the  designs  of  Antigonus,  supported  the  fugitive  with  a  power- 
ful army,  and  reinstated  him  in  his  government  of  Babylon. 

Seleucus  was  beloved  by  his  subjects,  and  the  time  of  his 
return  to  Babylon  became  a  common  epoch  tlirough  all  the  Asiatic 
nations-  It  is  called  the  era  of  the  Seleucida,  and  is  fixed  312 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  is  made  use  of  all  over  the 
feast,  by  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahometans-  The  Jews  call  it 
the  era  of  contracts;  because,  when  subject  to  the  Syro-Macedo- 
nian  princes,  they  were  obliged  to  employ  it  in  all  contracts  and 
civil  deeds.  The  Arabians  term  it  the  era  of  the  two-horned; 
a  denomination  taken  from  the  coins  or  raedais   of  Seleucus,  in 
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which  he  is  represented  wiih  horns,  hke  those  of  a  ram.  In  the 
book  of  the  Maccabees  it  is  called  tlie  eca  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Greeks. 

Antigonus,  however,  persisted  in  his  schemes  of  ambition.  Ha 
sent  his  son,  Demetrius,  with  a  fleet  against  Ptolemy,  which  was 
victorious  in  an  engagement  with  that  of  the  Egyptians.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Antlgonus  and  Demetrius  assumed  to  them- 


selves the  title  of  king  hi  1 

oiher  governors.     A   le  ^ 
and   Demetrius,  by  Pt  1  my 
joiaed  by  Cassander,  th 
former,  governor  of  Ma    d 
battle  of  Ipsus,  in  Phr)        d 
killed,  Demetrius  fled       1     I 
and  the  conquerors  mad       par 
in  addition  to  Egypt  and  Lj  1 
estine;  and  Cassander  1   d  M 
of  Lysimachus  was  Tii  I 

beyond  the  Hellespont,     S  1 
river  Indus.     This  last  V.     d 
of  the  whole,  was  call   1    )     k   gd 
capital,  Antioch,  was  b   1  by  S  I 
the  line  of  monarchs  desc     1  d  & 
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CHAPTER   V. 


5   of  Egypt   under  the   Ptojen 


— MacedoQ  conqQeted— Gixeee  becomes  o,  Ito- 


We  have  remaiked,  that  iindei  the  first  Ptolemy,  surnamrd 
Soter,  the  kingdom  of  Egjpt  Mas  extremely  flouiishmg  This 
prince,  a  true  patriot  and  wise  politician,  coneideied  the  happi- 
ness of  his  people  as  the  fiist  object  of  government  A  lover 
bimself  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  ihey  ailai.ied,  during  his  reia;n,  to 
a  degree  ol  splendoi  which  iivalled  their  «tate  in  the  mosi  lilumin 
ated  dajs  of  Gieece  It  is  lemarkable  that  Greece,  nhich  owed 
her  first  dawning  of  Uteratuie  and  the  aits  to  the  Egyptians,  should 
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now  contiibute  to  polish  and  instruct  her  ancient  nuslers  Ptole 
my  Sotei  founded  the  iamous  library  of  Alexindm,''  that  immense 
treasur)  ol  literatuie,  which,  m  the  lime  ol  his  son  Ptolemy  Phik 
delpbus,t  contimed  above  lOO  000  volumes  It  was  still  enlaiged 
by  the  succeeding  monarchy  of  the  samp  race,  till  it  amounted  d1 
lena;ih,  as  Stiabo  informs  us,  to  700,000  volumes,  a  collection 
quite  piodigioui,  when  we  considei  the  romparaiive  labor  and 
expense  of  amassing  books  belore  the  invuntioii  of  printing,  and 
since  tbat  era  Ths  immense  library  was  Uiint  to  aslies  in  the 
wai  whitli  Julius  CKsar  waged  with  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandna 
Adjoining  to  this  was  a  smaller  library,  which  escaped  the  con- 
flagiation  at  tint  time,  and  which  became,  in  the  course  ol  ages, 
very  consideiable,  but,  as  if  fate  had  opposed  the  piogress  and 
continuance  of  Egj-ptian  liierilure,  this  second  Iibiar^  of  Alexan- 
dria was  burnt,  about  800  jeais  afieiwards,  when  the  Saracens 
took  possession  of  Eg>pt  The  books  were  taken  out  by  oidcr 
of  ihe  Caliph  Omar,  and  u'.ed,  foi  six  months,  m  supp])ingthe 
fires  of  the  p  bl  b  ll  "  H  tl  b  k  "  d  Om  " 
nothing  but  wh  h    Al  h  j  f  f  b  y 

tain  any  thin  1   j  f  a  al  d 

if  any  tiling  j  1  y        d         bl        d        h  b 

suffered- " 

Ptolemy  Ph  1  d  l)  1  1  f   S  i  111 

and  many  oflglql  flfl        1       I  d       h 

considerabl     bl        h  by    1        d        1    h     p  I 

wished  tod  dll  dl!        yflJwand 

enrich  his  I  b     y       I  pj     f   1     B     I       f  M  1        1 

translation  callsd  ihe  &eptuagmt,  as  being  the  work  ol   seventy- 
two  interpreters,  was  made  from  the  Hebrew  into  Greek. |:    Egypt 


"  Ptolem?  Solpr  was,  liimseir,  a.  man  of  letters,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  wars 
*f  A  If  lander,  which  was  greatly  esteemed,  but  has  not  come  down  to  posterity. 

t  He  was  so  named,  ironieaUy,  for  having  put  two  of  hie  brotliers  to  death,frora 
a  jfaJous;  of  their  popularity  with  his  subjects. 

t  These  seventy-two  interpreters  are  said  to  have  been  native  Jews,  sii  of  the 
most  learned  men  being  chosen  from  each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  sent  to  Egypt 
by  Eleaiar,  the  high  priest,  at  the  request  of  Ptolemy,  who  had  conciliated  hU 

Solid  wdl,  by  releasing  all  the  Jewish  captives  in  Egypt.  This  account  has  been 
iaputed  upon  no  better  gmund  than  that  a  emdler  number  would  have  served 
the  purpose  aa  well  as  the  larger. — See  Prideaui:.  For  four  hundred  years  tlie 
Septuagint  trsnslaUon  was  held  in  such  esteem  by  Che  Jews  themselves,  that  it 
was  read  in  many  of  the  synagogues  of  Judre  in  preference  to  the  ori^nal.  But 
when  they  saw  that  the  Christians  esteemed  it  equally,  they  then  became  dearoua 
of  exploding  its  credit;  and  in  the  second  century,  Aquila,  an  apostate  Christian, 
was  employed  to  malie  a  new  Greek  version,  in  which  he  designedly  perverted 
tlie  sense  of  all  the  passages  most  directly  applicable  to  our  Saviour.  Other 
translations  were  likewise  made  by  Symmachus  and  Theodolion..  The  original 
version,  by  the  carelessness  of  transcribers,  also  became  very  erronfions ;  bo  that, 
,  in  (lie  third  century,  Origen,  in  the  view  of  formin?  a  correct  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, published  first  ono  edition  in  four  columns  (thence  called  the  Teirapla), 
eonlaining  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  along  with  the 
Hebrew  text;  and  atlerwards  a,  second  edilAon,  called  Hexapla,  in  which  two 
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continued  still  to  flourish  imder  the  succeeding  prince,  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  who  attained  that  glorious  surname  [the  Beneficent) 
from  his  successful  promotion  of  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
his  people.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  waged  war  wiib 
Antiochus  of  Syria,  for  the  recovery  of  part  of  the  Asiatic  provin- 
ces which  belonged  to. his  heredifary  kingdom;  and,  being  snccess- 
ful  in  that  enterprise,  he  brought  home  immense  spoils,  among 
which  were  a  great  number  of  paintings  and  statues,  with  which  he 
enriched  his  capital  of  Alexandria.  On  returning  by  Jerusalem, 
Josephus  informs  us  that  he  offered  sacrifice  in  the  temple  to  the 
God  of  Israel,  in  thanksgiving  for  the  victories  he  had  gained  over 
his  enemies.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Jews,  to  court  his 
favor,  showed  to  him  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  in  which  his  con- 
quests appeared  to  be  predicted.  The  Alexandrian  library  owed  a 
great  increase  of  its  literary  treasures  to  this  prince. 

The  descendants  of  the  first  Ptolemy  continued  to  fill  the  Ihrohe 
of  Egypt  for  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  years.  In  the,  three 
first  of  these  reigns  the  Egyptians  were  probably  a  greater,  and 
certainly  a  much  happier  people,  than  they  had  ever  been  iu  those 
remote  periods  which  historians  have  mentioned  with  poetical  ex- 
aggeration. 

In  the  preceding  brief  notices  of  the  monarchies  which  rose 
from  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  we  have  anticipated 
somewhat  in  the  order  of  time.  We  must  now  recall  our  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  Greece  posterior  to  the  death  of  that  monarch; 
and  we  shall  very  shortly  trace  the  outlines  of  her  history,  tlli  she 
becomes  a  province  of  the  now  extended  empire ;  a  melancholy 
period,  enlivened  by  few  of  those  scenes  or  events  which  either 
animate  the  feelingsor  engage  the  imagination. 

During  the  period  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  Grecian 
republics  remained  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  torpid  inactivity. 
One  feeble  effort  for  their  emancipation  from  the  Macedonian  yoke 
was  made  in  Peloponnesus,  by  the  Spartans,  which  was  speedily 
repressed  by  Antipater,  who,  in  one  battle,  put  an  end  to  all  resist- 
ance. Some  years  after,  while  Alexander  was  on  his  expedition 
to  India,  Harpalus,  whom  he  had  appointed  governor  of  Babylon, 
having  amassed,  by  tyranny  and  extortion,  the  immense  sum  of 
five  thousand  talents,  apprehensive  that  the  conqueror,  on  his 
return,  would  bring  him  to  a  severe  reckoning,  passed  over  into 


other  versloEs,  the  one  fouDd  at  Nieopolis,  the  oilier  nl  Jericho,  were  added  lo 
the  former.  From  a  compariaon  of  all  these  tronalations,  Origen  iaudably  en- 
deavored to  settle  tlie  text  of  a  genuine  and  complete  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
turaa.  The  best  nioderb  edition  of  the  Septoagint  is  that  of  Dr.  Grabe, 
published  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  SeptuafEint  trana- 
Jalion  was  in  use  1ti  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  is  that  out  of  which  most 
of  the  citations  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old  arc  token.  It  was  likewise 
the  eanonioal  translation  UEed  by  all  the  Cliristiaji  churches  from  the  earliest 
ages 
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GrePC",  wheie  lie  employd  his  moiipy  in  corrupting  the  orators 
ol  Athens  and  the  chitt  men  ot  that  republic,  in  the  view  of  eslab- 
hshing  an  independent  power  under  hia  own  authority  and  con- 
tio!  But  he  found,  in  the  mroirupttbJe  \iitiie  of  Phoeion,  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  his  designs  This  venerable  man  acted  on 
the  same  unshaken  punciples  be  had  all  along  maintained  ,  he 
coiiJd  not  considei  Alexander  as  lawfully  the  mastei  oi  sovereign 
ol  Greece  ,  but  he  saw  with  regret  that  the  eia  of  Giecian  libeily 
had  long  passed  away,  along  with  the  vntuous  manneis  of  foimer 
times,  and  that  a  people  thoroughly  corrupted  and  degenerate 
were  incapable  of  lecoveiing  then  lobt  fieedoni,  or  maim  ami  ng  it, 
though  gamed  for  a  season  He  wished,  therelore,  to  picserie  at 
least  the  peace  and  tnnqudhty  of  hia  countiy  Lut  if  we  jud^e 
thus  of  the  politic!  ofPhocion,  we  caonot  impute  it  foi  blanae  to 
his  great  rival,  Demosthenes,  that  he  cheiished  different  views  , 
and  that  ib  ho  had  consnntly  opposed  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Philip,  so  he  peisevered  in  denjing  the  sovereignty  of  Aiexandei 
The  enemies  of  Demosthenes  attempted  to  bring  his  integrity 
ontlei  suspicion,  by  piopagating  a  slaadeious  leport,  that  he  had 
accepted  hiibes  fiom  Harpalus,  and  entered  into  the  views  of  that 
an  "iitions  and  bad  mau      B«t  this  accusation,  which  gamed  such 

„Jit  at  the  time  as  to  procuie  the  banishment  of  Demosthenes, 
lias,  upon  the  most  scrupulous  inquiry,  being  deemed  a  cakiranj 
The  prmcipaHgent  of  Harpalus  being  put  to  the  tortuie,  to  foice 
a  confession  of  the  names  of  those  Athenians  who  had  accepted 
biihes  fiom  that  traitor,  solemnly  acquitted  Demosthenes  of  that 
dishonorable  chaige  A  single  hint  from  Alexandei  of  his  inten- 
tion to  revisit  Greece,  was  sufficient  to  defeat  the  schemes  of  Hai- 
palus,  and  to  piocure  his  expulsion  from  Athens 

On  intelligence  of  Alexander's  death,  a  wondeiful  chinge  w  is 
operated  on  thf  public  mmd  in  Greece  Liberty  was  now  the 
universal  cry  The  people  of  Athens  cxpic^sed  the  most  tumul- 
tuous joj ,  and  the  Ecclesia  lesounded  with  the  harangues  of  the 
orators  and  shouts  of  the  applaudmg  populace  Demosthenes, 
though  m  exile,  engaged  seveial  ol  the  states  to  jom  wUh  the 
Athenians,  and  to  equip  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  forty  gallejs. 
The  Spartans,  dispirited  by  then  late  defeat  by  the  arms  of  Anti- 
palei,  refused  to  join  the  league  for  independence  Phocion,  ever 
piudent  and  cucumspect,  advised  the  confedeiato  states  to  wait 
the  opportunity  of  those  dissensions  which  he  foresaw  must  infalli- 
bly arise  aoiong  the  diffeient  govemois  But  the  counsel  of 
Demosthenes,  who  piopo'jed  an  immediate  commencement  of 
hostihiies,  suited  bettet  with  the  ardor  of  dicii  piesent  feelings 
The  advice  of  Phocion  was  justified  by  the  evfnl  Antipatei, 
aftei  somr-  seveie  checks  fiom  the  trisops  of  the  confederate  states, 
hiially  defeated  them,  and  tedueed  all  to  submission  In  punisli- 
irieot  of  the  offence  of  \thens,  he  abolished  die  democratic  gov- 
ernment, and  established  in  its  room  an  aristocracy,  of  which  he 
\  01    I  2& 
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had  the  "ibsolute  control  He  compelled  ihe  Afhennns  to  defiay 
the  whole  expenses  of  the  n  ii  ind,  finilly,  demanded  that  ihey 
ihould  deliver  up  to  him  Demosthenes  This  illustnouo  man, 
fortseemg  inevitable  death,  swallowed  poison 

Oi  the  leiidenc}  of  the  political  counsels  of  Demosthenes,  in 
contiait  with  those  ol  Phocioo,  I  have  already  expiessed  a  general 
opinion  The  principle  which  prompted  the  counsels  of  the  ioimer 
was  certainly  noble  His  views  weie  unquestionably  disinterested, 
foi  he  supported  the  cause  even  of  decajmg  and  hopeless  liberty 
against  successful  ambition,  and,  amidst  ev  ery  attempt  to  sednca 
him  fiom  his  pimciples,  he  lemained  to  the  last  the  avowed  enemy 
of  the  enslavers  of  his  country  The  question  of  piefprence  be- 
tween his  politics  and  those  ot  Pbocion  comes  to  this  shoit  issue 
whethei  was  it  most  advisable  for  the  Greeks,  conupted  and  de- 
generate as  ihej  weie,  to  submit  peaceably  to  that  servitude  winch 
they  could  not  av  oid,  and  patiently  to  bear  the  yoke  which  they 
had  not  strength  to  break  ,  or,  by  continual  leststance,  to  maik, 
at  le^st,  a  desire  of  their  ancient  fieedom — ^n  indignant  spirit, 
which  rose  against  their  situation,  and  thus  to  give  a  teslimonj  to 
their  tjrant,  that,  though  oppiessed,  they  were  not  subdued, 
though  compelled  to  submit,  they  were  not  tartie  and  voluntary 
shves  The  former  was,  peihaps,  the  nioie  prudent  and  the 
safpt  pait ,   the  latter,  without  doubt,  the  more  honorable 

The  Athenians  themselves,  aftcj  the  death  of  Demosthenes, 
g-ne  an  ample  expiession  of  tlieit  sense  of  bis  paiiiotic  meius,  as 
well  as  of  the  generosity  of  his  counsels,  for  it  was  their  cbaiactei, 
as  we  have  seen,  oftener  to  expnte  then  offences  to  the  dead, 
than  to  do  justice  to  the  living  The}  erected  a  statue  in  the 
Pijtaneum  to  his  memory,  with  this  inscnption   — "  If  thy  pom  », 

0  Demosthenes,  had  been  equal  to  thy  w^dorn  and  abilities,  Ike 
Macedonian  Mars  had  nevej  iuled  m  Greece  "  * 

We  have  aheady  lemarked  those  dissensions  which,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  aiose  among  the  governors  of  the  diffeient 
provinces  upon  the  fiist  divison  of  the  empiie  made  by  Perdiccas 

1  he  new  pai  tition  made  by  Antipater,  on  his  acquiring  the  regency, 
gi\e  I  se  to  fresh  disputes,  and  all  weie  soon  in  aims  and  commo- 
tion This  was  certainly  the  ciisis  that  the  Greeks  should  have 
awaited  foi  throwmg  otf  the  Macedonian  yoke  ,  bit,  too  impatient 
and  eager  to  seize  the  first  opening  that  piomised  success  to  then 
design,  tlieu  country  became  the  theacie  oi  war,  affected  by  all 
the  revolutions  of  the  empie,  and  successively  the  pie^  of  every 
ambiliouo  governoi  whose  power  happened  to  piedominate  Anti- 
piter,  in  making  a  new  division  of  the  provinces,  was  actuated  by 
the  twofold  view  of  strengthening  his  own  authority  aiid  weaken 
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mg  that  of  his  rival^,  whose  firm  estabhshment  in  iLeir  govern- 
ments had  elevated  them  to  the  rank,  and  caused  tlie  greater  jiart 
of  them  to  assume  the  title,  of  kings.  His  policy  was  llicrefore 
judicious,  bm  death  put  a  penod  to  his  projects.  He  bequeathed 
Macedonia  and  the  government  of  Greece  to  Polysperchon,  one 
of  Alexander's  oldest  officers,  in  preference  to  his  own  son  Cas- 
sander,  who,  consl'lering  this  as  aa  act  of  injustice,  prepai'ed  to 
assert  his  hereditaiy  right  by  arms.  He  applied,  in  that  view,  to 
Antigonus,  and  received  from  him  the  aid  of  a  large  army,  which, 
under  the  command  of  Nicanor,  invaded  Greece,  and,  attacking 
the  city  of  Athens,  seized  the  Pirteus,  and  put  a  garrison  into  tho 
citadel.  Poiysperchon,  however,  retained  the  Allienians  in  alle- 
giance to  his  authority,  by  promising  them  the  restitution  of  their 
democratic  government,  m  place  of  the  aristocracy  esiabhshed  by 
Aniipater.  The  revolution  was  accomplished;  the  partisans  of 
the  former  government  were  condemned  to  death,  and  among 
these  the  old  and  venerable  Phocion.  Ever  a  friend  to  the  ti-an- 
quillity  of  his  country,  he  had  favored  the  party  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  had  on  that  account  incurred  the  popular  resentment,  which 
was  now  extreme,  against  all  whom  diey  regarded  as  enemies  to 
democracy.  Phocion,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  was  condemned  to 
drink  hemlock.  The  last  request  he  made  to  his  son  was,  that  he 
should  endeavor  to  forget  the  injustice  and  ingratitude  which  the 
Athenians  had  shown  to  his  father. 

Meantime  Cassander  arrived  with  an  army  to  the.  aid  of  Nicanor, 
and  to  support  his  own  claims  to  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Their 
united  forces  drove  Polysperchon  out  of  Attica,  and  forced  him 
to  retreat  to  Peloponnesus.  Cassander  subdued  the  Athenians, 
overturned  the  newly  established  democracy,  and  obliged  the 
party  of  the  nobles  to  elect  one  of  their  own  number  to  preside  as 
a  governor  under  his  control.  They  chose  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
a  descendant  of  Conon,  and  a  man  of  distinguished  virtue  and 
ability.  Under  his  administration,  which  was  of  ten  years'  con- 
tinuance, the  Athenians  were  truly  happy.  The  revenues  of  the 
stale  were  increased,  the  useful  arts  encouraged,  the  strictest  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  admiiiistration  of  justice,  and  to  the  reformation  of 
all  those  abuses  which  had  arisen  from  their  late  disorders  and 
fluctuations  of  government.  In  short,  this  fickle  people  might 
have  enjoyed  real  prosperity,  had  they  possessed  a  true  feehng  of 
their  real  interests,  and  known  how  to  value  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  good  order.  But  this  was  not  their  character ;  every  change 
was  acceptable  to  thfe  Athenians.  They  idolized  tlieu-  present 
governor,  Demetrius,  and  erected  three  hundred  statues  to  bis 
honor.  We  shall  presently  see  the  emptiness  of  these  testimonies 
of  popular  favor. 

Under  the  regency  of  Polysperchon,  tliere  was  an  utter  extinc 
tion  of  the  family  of  Alexander  the  Great,  His  mother,  Olympias, 
had  retired  into  Epirus  during  the  regency  of  Antipater;  but  she 
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was  invited  by  Polysperclion  to  return  to  Macedonia  Scarcely 
was  slie  settled  there,  when  hei  ambition  and  crueJiy  projected 
and  accomplished  the  death  of  the  weal  Aridfeui,  the  nommal 
successor  to  the  empire  of  his  brothei  Alexander  as  well  as  of  his 
queen  Eurydice.  By  these  abominabio  mei'^uies  "ihG  icok  on 
herself  the  administration  of  governmeit  aa  the  giardian  oi  hei 
infant  grandson,  the  son  of  Alexandei  b^  Roiina  &1  e  had  like 
wise  put  to  death  the  brother  of  Cassandei,  and  some  principal 
men  among  the  Macedonians,  who  had  shown  themselves  hostile 
to  her  designs.  On  the  plausible  pretei  ce  of  avenging  those 
crimes,  but  in  reality  to  serve  his  own  amliitio  is  e  ids  Cissander 
besieged  her  in  the  town  of  Pydna  aod  laking  the  place  by  assaill, 
Olympias  became  his  prisoner,  and  wss  soon  after  p  it  to  death  by 
his  orders. 

This  great  bar  to  his  ambition  bemg  remove  1  Casiander  kept 
the  young  prince  and  his  mothei  Ro-^ai  a  n  close  corf  nement  m 
tliB  city  of  Amphipohs.  But  the  Macedonnns  expressing  their 
impatience  •till  their  native  sovereign  sjiould  assimethe  reus  of 
government,  Cassandcr  caused  both  liim  and  h  s  mothei  to  be 
privately  murdered.  The  people  e\p  Lsscd  their  leseitment  in 
murmurs;  but  such  was  the  powei  of  the  usuipci  that  none  dared 
openly  to  impeach  or  question  his  pi  oreeding?  Meintime  Poljs 
perchon,  whom  he  had  expelled  from  Macedonia  a  d  wlo  now 
governed  in  Peloponnesus,  sent  for  Hercules,  a  joune;er  "on  of 
Alexander  by  Earsine,  from  Pergamus,  declaring  Iia  resoluton  to 
present  him  to  the  Macedonians,  and  cause  bis  title  to  be  acknow 
ledged  as  their  lawful  sovereign.  This  new  obstacle  was  removed 
by  Cassander,  who  artfully  won  Polyspeichon  to  his  interest  by 
confirming  him  in  the  government  oi  Peloponnes  is  Tlie  mam 
condition  of  their  treaty  was,  tlat  the  }OLng  Hercules  and  his 
mother  should  both  be  put  to  deith 

Tl  ere  e  e  now  remaming  of  the  family  of  Alexander  only 
two  ste  Cleopatia  the  widow  of  Alexander,  king  of  Epiros  ; 
a  d  Tie  salonice  the  wife  of  Cassander.  Cleopaira,  who  had 
fo  so  e  tne  lesided  at  Sardls,  in  Lydia,  seeing  herself  treated 
\  1  1  tie  re  pect  bj  Anl  gonus,  the  goverpor  of  that  province, 
I  ad  betake  1  erself  to  Lgj  pt,  on  the  invitation  of  Ptolemy  Soler ; 
b  t  sle  a  b  ouglt  back  by  order  of  Antigonus,  and  privately 
J  t  to  dea  h  The^=iaionice  was  afterwards  murdered  by  one  of 
I  er  o  ons  t!  e  second  Antipater,  in  revenge  for  her  having 
favored  I  e  cla  ns  of  1  is  brother  to  the  succession  of  his  paternal 
dora  n  o  s  Tl  s  n  bin  the  compass  of  twenty-eight  years  from 
tl  e  dea  1  of  Alexa  ler  the  Great,  there  remained  not  one  alive  of 
all  1     fanly  or  kndred 

A  gonu  wlose  extensive  projects  we  have  already  noticed, 
\  as  [  erhipi  the  n  o  t  ambitious  of  all  those  governors  who  shared 
tl  e  en  p  re  of  Alexander.  Not  satisfied  with  almost  the  whole 
of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  his  object  was  now  the  sovereignty  of 
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Greece ;   and  in  that  h       n    h  h     h      on  Demetrius  Poli- 

orcetes,  a  young  ma       f  a]  d  perfectly  disposed  to 

cooperate  in  all  his  s  1  f      b  W  th  the  command  of 

a  large  army  he  made  1  i     A  1   nlan  territory,  seized" 

the  Pineuswithout  o[]  n     x{  I!  i  1     g  rrisoD  of  Demetrius 

Phalereus,  and  brough  i     p  p  I  is  interest,  by  restor- 

ing the  democratic  en  u  n  Tl  Atl  ians,  happy  as  they 
had  been  under  the  government  of  Plialereus,  codd  not  resist  the 
charms  of  revolution.  The  three  hundred  statues,  which,  in  proof 
of  their  gratitude,  they  iiad  erected  to  his  honor,  were  thrown 
down  and  demolished  ;  he  was  expelled  tlie  territory  of  the 
republic,  and  his  rival  Poliorcetes  hailed  the  deliverer  of  Athens. 
The  (ixcelleiil  Phaiereus  found  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Soter,  in  Egypt. 

The  life  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  a  perpetual  series  of 
reverses  of  fortune.  During  an  interval  of  his  absence  from 
Atiiens,  the  city  was  seized  by  Cassander.  Poliorcetes  flying  to 
its  relief,  rescued  Attica  from  its  invader  ;  and, the  people,  in  the 
fervor  of  their  zeal,  proposed,  as  the  highest  rank  of  honor,  to 
lodge  riieir  deliverer  in  the  temple  of  their  tutelary  goddess, 
Minerva.  After  the  batde  of  Ipsus,  in  which,  as  we  formerly 
observed,  his  father  Antigonus  was  killed,  this  same  Poliorcetes, 
twice  hailed  the  deliverer  of  Athens,  was  refused  an  asylum  in 
that  city  when  he  fled  thither  for  protection.  When  a  change  of 
fortune  had  secured  the  safety  of  his  paternal  dominions  in  Asia, 
he  determined  to  avenge  himself  of  the  ungrateful  Athenians.  He, 
landed  in  Attica  with  a  numerous  army,  blocked  up  the  harbor 
at  the  same  time  with  his  fleet,  and  after  a  long  and  vigorous  siege, 
compelled  the  Athenians  to  surrender  and  throw  themselves  upon 
his  mercy.  He  forgave  them  aii  past  offences,  and  became  once 
more  their  idol.  Meantime  a  league  was  formed  between  Lysi- 
machus,  Seieiicus,  and  Ptolemy,  who  divided  Asia  between  them, 
and  Poliorcetes  was  stripped  of  all  his  eastern  territories.  Thus 
reduced  to  the  possession  only  of  a  few  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  losing  even  these,  ivhen  the  dissensions 
between  the  children  of  Cassander  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
crown  of  Macedonia.  He  was  chosen  to  mediate  in  their  differ- 
ences ;  he  found  means  to  rid  himself  of  the  competitors,  and 
seized  the  crown  for  himself.  But  destined  as  it  would  seem  to 
a  perpetual  vicissitude  of  fortune,  his  new  subjects  of  Macedonia, 
dissatisfied  with  the  government  of  a  sovereigu' who  had  no  just 
claims  lo  their  allegiance,  rebelled,  and,  deserting  his  standard, 
threw  themselves  under  the  rule  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus. 
Poliorcetes  fled  into  Asia,  where,  after  a  variety  of  events  or  little 
importance  to  the  chain  of  history,  he  surrendered  himself  a 
prisoner  to  Seleucus,  at  whose  coufrt,  dispirited  and  careless  of 
life,  he  abandoned  himself  to  excessive  debauchery,  and  soon  after 
died. 
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body.  Two  piesidents  of  the  assembly  wets  yearly  elected,  called 
^igaiij^oi,  or  praetors.  It  was  dieir  duty  to  sammon  the  stales, 
and  in  them  the  authority  of  the  body  was  vested  dnring  the  inter- 
vals when  it  was  not  assembled.  Such  was  the  small  hut  respect- 
able republic  of  Acliaia. 
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Til!  the  era  of  the  division  of  Alexander's  empire,  the  Achaians 
bad  takea  no  share  in  the  revolutipns  of  GreecCj  having  no  ambi- 
tion of  extending  their  own  territory  or  power,  and  no  wealth  to 
tempt  the  ambition  of  otber  stateg.  They  were  enslaved,  however, 
after  tliat  era  by  some  of  those  turbulent  governors,  and  several 
of  their  cities  were  garrisoned  by  Polysperchon,  Demetrius  Poli- 
orcetes  Cassander,  and  Antigonus  Gonatas,  Others  suffered  from 
tlie  usurpation  of  domestic  tyrants,  and  the  ancient  association 
seemed  entirely  at  an  end.  The  following  circumstance,  however, 
incited  the  slates  to  a  renewal  of  their  league,  The  people  of 
^tolia,  a  set  of  lawless  freebooters,  emboldened  by  the  disorders 
of  Greece,  began  to  make  incursions  on  Peloponnesus.  The  ter- 
ritories of  the  Achaian  states,  lying  immediately  opposite  to  them, 
were  most  exposed  to  their  ravages.  On  this  occasion  Dymas, 
PatrEE,  Pharte,  and  Tritaja,  renewed  their  league  of  association  on 
its  ancient  principles,  and  they  were  joined  soon  after  by  the 
Tegieans,  and  some  of  the  other  states  of  Peloponnesus.  In  one 
respect  they  improved  on  their  former  constitution,  by  electing 
only  one  president,  or  prator,  instead  of  two,  and  they  were  for- 
tunate in  choosing  for  that  office  a  man  truly  deserving  of  it. 

Aratus  of  Sfcyon,  when  a  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age,  had 
acquired  a  high  reputation  by  delivering  his  native  state  from  a 
domestic  tyranny,  and  joining  it  to  the  associated  republics.  This 
young  man  was  a  singular  phenomenon  in  those  days  of  degeneracy. 
He  possessed  uncommon  endowments  of  mind,  and  a  heart  which 
glowed  witbthe  love  of  honor  and  of  his  country.  He  was  vigi- 
lant, enterprising,  and  prompt  in  decision ;  and  he  possessed  that 
ready  and  forcible  eloquence  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  magistrate  of  a  detnocracy.  Aratus  was  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age  when  he  was  elected  prfetor  of  Achaia;  and, 
invested  with  that  honorable  office,  he  formed  the  patriotic  design 
of  delivering  Peloponnesus  from  the  yoke  of  Macedonia,  In  the 
first  year  of  his  magistracy,  he  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison 
from  Corinth;  a  most  important  measure,  which  gave  the  united 
states  the  command  of  the  isthmus  and  entry  to  Peloponnesus. 
The  consequence  of  this  success  was  that  the  states  ol  Megara, 
Trcezene,  and  Epidaurus  joined  the  Achaian  confederacy. 

The  republic  of  Achaia  was  not  fitted  to  support  an  offensive 
war,  for  two  strong  reasons.  A  number  of  separate,  independent 
republics,  however  connected  by  a  common  interest,  cannot  always 
act  with  a  perfect  unanimity,  and  their  measures  are  conse- 
quently seldom  attended  with  that  celerity  of  execution  on  which 
success  so  much  depends.  Moreover,  the  confederate  states  were 
neither  populous  nor  wealthy,  and,  of  course,  they  could  not  muster 
a  strong  force  in  the  field.  Aratus  was  quite  sensible  of  these  de- 
fects, and  iherefSre  bent  his  chief  attention  to  the  securing  his 
country  from  attack,  and  from  die  necessity  of  going  to  war;  and 
this  he  wisely  judged^  would  be  best  effected   by  strengthening 
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the  league  with  ibH  ap.cession  of  some  of  ilie  more  powerfii!  stales 
of  Greece. 

In  that  view  he  made  his  proposals  bolli  to  Athens  and  Lace- 
d^mon;  but  these  commonwealths,  though  still  aifecling  a  passion 
for  hberty,  could  not,  from  a  despicable  pride,  brook  ilie  lliought 
of  owing  iheir  freedom  to  the  petty  stales  of  Achaia.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  Lacedemonians  at  this  lime  was  indeed  such  as  to 
engross  all  attention  to  their  domestic  concerns,  as  that  republic 
was  actAjally  in  the  very  crisis  of  a  revolution. 

Agis  IV.  bad  succeeded  to  one  branch  of  the  throne  of  Sparta 
a  short  time  before  Aratus  was  chosen  prsetor  of  the  Achaian  slates.- 
This  prince,  a  better  man  than  a  wise  politician,  had  cherished  the 
chimerical  project  of  restoring  the  ancient  laws  of  Lycurgos,  as 
conceiving  this  the  only  means  of  rescuing  bis  count^  from  the 
disorders  induced  by  the  universal  corruption  of  its  manners.  But 
there  is  a  period  when  political  infirmity  has  attained  such  a  pitch 
that  recovery  is  impossible;  and  Sparta  had  arrived  at  that  period. 
The  design  of  Agis,  of  course,  embraced  the  radical  refqim  of  a 
new  division  of  all  the  land  of  the  republic — a  project  suffic  ient  to 
rouse  the  indignation  and  secure  the  mortal  enmity  of  the  whole 
of  the  higher  class  of  citiaens,  and  of  almost  every  man  of  weight 
and  consideration  in  his  country.  The  plan  was  therefore  to  he 
conducted  with  the  greatest  caution  and  secrecy  till  sufficiently 
ripened  for  esecutioo ;  but  Agis  ivas  betrayed  by  his  own  confi- 
dants. Leonidas,  bis  colleague  in  the  sovereignty,  had  imbibed  a 
relish  for  luxury  from  his  Asiatic  education  iat  the  court  of  Seleucus, 
and  was  thus  easily  persuaded  to  lake  the  part  of  the  richest  citizens 
in  opposing  this  violent  revolution,  which  threatened  to  reduce  all 
ranks  of  men  to  a  level  of  equality.  The  premature  discovery  of 
his  scheme  was  fatal  to  its  virtuous  author;  for  the  party  of  his 
opponents  was  so  formidable,  that  after  compelling  Agis  to  take 
shelter  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  they  seized  the  opportunity  of 
his  going  to  the  bath,  and  dragged  him  to'  the  common  prison, 
where  a  tribunal  of  the  EphoriJ  summoned  by  his  colleague  Leo- 
nidas, sat  ready  to  judge  him  as  a  state  criminal.  He  was  asked, 
by  whose  evil  counsel  he  had  been  prompted  to  disturb  the  laws 
and  government  of  his  country?  "  I  needed  none  to  prompt  me," 
said  the  king,  "to  act  as  I  thought  right.  My  design  was  to 
restore  your  ancient  laws,  and  to  govern  according  to  die  plan  of 
the  excellent  Lycurgus;  and  though  I  see  my  death  is  inevitable, 
I  do  not  repent  of  my  design."  The  judges  hereupon  pronounced 
sentence  of  death,  and  the  virtuous  Agis  was  carried  forth  from 
their  presence  and  immediately  strangled. 

This  example  did  not  deter  Cleomenes,  the  son  of  Leonidas, 
and  his  successor  in  one  branch  of  the  sovereignty,  from  cherishing 
the  same  patriotic  design  which  had  proved  faial  to  Agis,  and 
which  his  own  father  had  so  keenly  opposed,  Cleomenes  pro- 
posed the  twofold  object  of  delivering  Sparta  from  the  Macedonian 
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^ol  e  ar  d  of  reitonn^  ilie  ancieit  system  of  L)cuigi  He  began 
i\  the  jufln.iOQ'i  raeaiuie  ol  attach  ng  the  amy  to  his  mtejest, 
&e  uting  the  oonfidence  and  allpgimce  of  ail  die  piiiicipal  officers, 
and  dexterouil)  removmi;  ftom  Loramaad  such  as  he  Jidged  to  be 
unlr  endlv  to  the  revolutionary  design  Sei  eral  of  the  richer 
citi7eiis,  ind  even  some  of  the  Ephori  from  whom  he  e\pected 
oppo«  lion,  weie  on  vanous.  pretences  banished  or  put  to  deuth 
ruist  ne  to  the  ready  cooperation  of  the  lower  oiders,  he  thea 
lasembled  the  people  and  detailing  the  gieit  benefits  to  be  ex- 
per'ted  from  a  complete  change  oi  sjstem,  pioclamed  the  abolition 
oi  all  the  debts,  and  beginning  by  divesting  himself  of  the  whola 
of  tiio  property,  made  a  new  partition  of  the  lands  of  the  republic, 
an  J  ie=toied  the  ancitnt  plan  of  education,  the  institution  of  the 
public  nbles  and,  in  a  word,  as  nearly  as  pos&ibie  the  long  foi- 
^ottPii  regimen  of  Lycurgus  Cleoraenes  was  hailed  the  second 
io  nder  and  father  of  his  country  and  Gieere  resounded  with  hia 
praise  and  boundless  applause  and  admnation  ot  the  regenefated 
ice^Eemoniais 
Thi3  leiolution,  which  in  leil  tj  was  faionlle  to  the  gieat 
ob)Pct  of  thf  \chaian  ietgue,  the  'lubvenion  of  the  Macedonian 
inOiieiice  in  Greece,  did  not  honever,  meet  with  that  cordial  ap- 
probation which  It  ought  to  have  found  from  the  states  of  4chaia 
Ii  stead  of  being  the  leaders  in  the  gieat  and  patnotic  design  of 
vindicating  the  national  liberty,  they  now  feared  that  Sparta  was 
debt  ned  to  eclipse  the  i  gloiy  by  assuming  tliat  honorable  pie- 
imminence  Such  was  the  inflience  ol  piide  and  jealoisy,  that 
even  the  v  ttuous  Aratus  now  affected  to  consider  Cleomenes  and 
the  Spirtans  as  cheiishing  views  more  hostile  to  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  the  Grecian  lepubhcs  by  elevating  the  hated 
pLwer  of  Lacediemon,  than  even  the  control  of  the  Macedonians 
The  consequence  was  that,  with  a  pol  cy  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
1  isiifj  upon  any  pimciple  oi  diMoferested  patriot sm,  Aratus  and 
the  Achaians  now  iormed  a  striu  alhance  with  Maccdon  to  oppose, 
Ts  they  pretended,  the  ambitious  design  of  the  Spaitans  to  be  the 
rulers  of  Giee   e 

Anti^onus  Doson  at  dii  time  goveined  Mncedonia,  in  the 
iTi  votity  of  his  lephew  Ph  hp,  the  son  of  Deiietiius  lie  gladly 
euleied  into  the  desgna  of  Aritus  wh  ch  he  natuiallj  thought 
were  most  efFectLnlly  subbervient  to  the  Macedonian  mlpiests, 
a  id  enien  ig  Peloponnesus  with  a  large  army  attacked  die  Spar- 
ta i  und  r  Cleomeips,  and  m  one  sanguinary  battle  left  above 
5000  dead  on  the  field  Cleomenes,  seeing  all  was  lost,  fled  for 
sh  Iter  to  Egjpt  Spaita  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueior, 
and  Its  nen!)  regeieiated  constitution,  with  ib  short  lived  freedom, 
were  non  dinihihted  for  evei  Antigouus  imposed  upon  the 
L iceda,monians  an  easy  joke  Satisfied  with  an  ackiowledg- 
m  nt  of  their  submission  to  the  contri!  of  Macedon  he  allowed 
thtra  to  model  their  laws  and  constitution  as  diey  should  judge 
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beat,  and  to  elect  their  own  magistrates.'  It  may  be  beJIeved  they 
made  no  further  attempt  to  revive  the  system  of  Lycurgiis. 

AQligoniis  died  soon  after,  and  was  succeeded  m  the  kingdom 
of  Macedon  by  his  nephew  Fhilijj,  then  a  youdi  of  seventeeu 
years  of  age,  endowed  by  nature  with  excellent  talents  and  many 
valuable  qualities  of  a  sovereign.  He  was  brave,  elorjiient,  and 
of  great  address  in  moulding  men  to  his  purposes,  which  were  nut 
always  the  designs  (if  a  man  of  virtue  and  probity.  Philip  owed 
much  to  his  uncle's  care  of  his  education  and  the  early  instruction 
he  received  in  the  science  of  government :  he  possessed  great 
ambition,  and  was  not  scrupulous  in  the  means  of  indulging  it 
His  object  very  early  appeared  to  be  the  dominion  of  all  Greece ; 
and  the  want  of  a  bond  of  union  among  its  stales,  and  their  eternal 
jealousies  and  quarrels,  gave  him  every  advantage.  His  ambition, 
however,  and  a  train  of  success  in  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
inspijed  him  with  a  confidence  in  his  own  plans,  which  in  the  end 
proved  his  destruction  and  the  ruin  of  his  own  kingdom.  After 
some  considerable  successes  against  the  ^tdlians,  which  gave  him 
a  high  character  as  a  general,  the  important  contest  at  that  time 
carrying  on  between  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians  appeared 
to  offer  to  PhiUp,  by  the  medium  of  a  junction  with  Hannibal,  the 
means  not  only  of  subjugating  Greece,  but  of  sharing  in  the  spoils 
of  Italy.  Seduced  by  these  flattfflring  prospects,  Philip  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Hannibal,  by  which  he  agreed  to  furnish  a  large  fleet 
and  army  for  the  conquest  of  Italy;  in  return  for  which  service, 
Hannibal  agreed,  after  subduing  ihe  Romans,  to  invade  Epirus 
and  reduce  it  under  the  dominion  of  Macedon.  This  treaty  was 
carried  so  far  into  effect  by  a  large  fleet  under  Phihp,  which 
entered  the  Ionian  Gulf  and  seized  the  seaport  of  Oricum  ;  but  a 
fatal  ilefeat  ensued,  and  the  armament  of  Philip  returned  witli  dis- 
honor and  mortification  to  his  own  ports. 

The  period  was  now  come  when  the  Romans  first  obtained  a 
footing  in  Greece.  This  devoted  nation  was  now  prepared  for 
slavery,  and  its  destiny  could  not  be  averted.  Philip,  moriified 
by  his  late  disaster,  now  bent  his  whole  thoughts  on  the  sove- 
reignty of  Greece.  He  was  in  league  with  the  Achaian  slates  ; 
but  the  virtues  of  Aratus  were  an  insurmountable  bar  to  his  ambi- 
tion ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  this  obstacle  should  be 
removed,  and  the  Macedonian  was  not  scrupulous  in  his  choice  of 
means.  He  procured  the  death  both  of  Aratus  and  of  his  son  by 
poison,  and  in  theu-  extinction  the  last  feeble  prop  of  the  Grecian 
liberty  was  cut  away.  Philip  had  now  the  command  of  the 
ichaian  league,  and  seemed  fast  advancing  to  the  attainment  of 
his  great  object;  but  in  provoking  ihe  enmity  of  the  Romans,  he 
had  imprudently  paved  tlie  way  for  his  own  destruction.  Having 
renewed  his  attacks  upon  the  -53tolians,  this  people,  with  a  very 
natural  but  most  imprudent  policy,  courted  aid  from  the  Romans, 
who  cheerfully  complied  with  a  request  which  was  to.'avenge  their 
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own  tjuarrel  and  gratify  their  passion  of  conquest.  They  declared 
themselves  protectors  of  the  liberties  of  Greece,  which  they  wera 
determined  to  defend  against  invasion  from  any  other  quarter  than 
their  own.  Flaminius  being  sent  with  a  large  avmy  into  that 
country,  defeated  Philip  in  a  decisive  engagement  at  Cynosce- 
phate,  and  speedily  comp"elied  him  to  sue  for  peace  upon  these 
humiliating  terms,  that  all  the  Gtieek  cities,  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  should  be  declared  free  and  independent  gf  Macedonia  ;  that 
every  Greek  or  Roman  captive  should  he  set  at  liberty  ;  that  he 
should  surj'ender  to  the  Romans  the  whole  of  his  armed  ships  of 
war,  witii  the  exception  of  five  small  vessels,  and  pay  the  sum  of 
1000  talents ;  and,  finally,  that  his  son  Demetrius  should  be  given 
up  to  the  Romans  as  a  hostage  for  security  of  the  performance  of , 
these  conditions.  Such  was  the  infatuation  of  the  degenerate 
Greeks,  tliat  this  treaty,  which  distinctly  proclaimed  their  subjec- 
tion to  a  foreign  power  much  more  formidable  than  Macedonia, 
and  now  rapidly  advancing  to  universal  dominion,  was  hailed  by 
them  as  a 'new  epoch  of  liberty. 

The  treaty  of  Cynoscephalfe  in  reality  put  a  period  to  the  Idng- 
doni  of  Macedon.  Philip  sunk  into  absolute  insignificance.  Se- 
duced by  false  informaiion  from  his  youngest  son  Perseus,  he  caused 
Demetrius,  his  elder  son,  to  be  put  to  death.  He  died  himself 
soon  after  ;  and  Perseus,  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Pydna  by  the 
consul  lErailiuSj  was  compelled  to  surrender  himself  with  df  his 
family  into  the  hands  of  the  victor.  Precipitated  from  the  throne,, 
tliis  unhappy  prince  attended  in  chains  the  triumphal  chariot  of 
^milius,  and  died  a  prisoner  in  Italy,  Thus  ended  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia,  which  now  became  a  Roman  province,  under  the 
government  of  a  pi'oconsLil. 

The  Romans,  from  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  the  Macedo- 
nian kingdom,  made  rapid  advances  to  the  dominion  of  ali  Greece, 
In  this  progress  their  art  was  more  conspicuous  tlian  their  virtue. 
They  gained  their  end  by  fostering  dbsensions  between  the  repub- 
lics ;  offering  themselves  as  arbiters  of  differences,  which  they 
contrived  should  always  terminate  in  their  own  favor,  and  bringing 
over  by  corruption  the  principal  men  of  the  different  states  to  their 
interest.  While  they  were  confessedly  the  most  powerful  nation 
on  earth,  Ihey  employed  tliat  species  of  policy  which  la  excusable 
only  'in  the  weak.  A  procedure  of  this  kind  is  not  fitted  to  com- 
mand the  reverence  of  a  generous  enemy.  The  Achaian  states 
held  that  policy  in  contempt,  and  they  did  not  scruple  to  insult 
the  deputies  of  imperial  Rome.  This  drew  upon  them  the  thun- 
der of  the  Roman  arms.  Metellus  marched  into  Greece  with  his 
'egions,  gave  them  battle,  and  entirely  defeated  them.  Mummius, 
the  consul,  terminated  (he  work,  and  made  an  easy  conquest  of 
the  whole  of  Greece,  which  from  that  time  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, under  the  name  of  Achaia, 

Athens  alone  had  olTered  no  resistance,  and  therefore  could  not 
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■aid  to  be  as  yet  subdued.  This  versatile  republic  had  a!wa)3 
3red  the  predominant  power,  and  thence  had  preserved  a  basi- 
tard  species  of  liberty  much  akin  to  servitude.  The  Romans 
assisted  the  Athenians  in  a  war  against  the  Acarnanians,  hut 
Atiiens  unwisely  deprived  herself  of  this  alliance  by  concluding  a 
treaty  with  an  enemy  of  the  Romans,  IVfidiridates,  king  of  Pontus, 
Aristion  was  the  adviser  of  this  imprudent  measure,  and  Mithri- 
dates  rewarded  his.  services  by  raising  him  to  the  tyi'anny  of 
Athens.;  an  elevation  which  was  dearly  purchased,  for  Sylla 
besieged  and  took  the  city  of  Athens,  delivered  it  for  a  day  to  the 
fury  and  plunder  of  his  troops,  and  put  Aristion  to  death.  From 
that  period,  the  Athenians  quietly  submitted  to  the  dominion  of 
Rome.  They  were  allowed  to  retain  their  form  of  a  democracy, 
which  was  now  more  quietly  administered  that  their  liberty  was 
extinct,  and  there  was  no  object  to  rouse  the  passions  or  inflame 
the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  populace. 

The  Romans  treated  Greece  with  more  peculiar  favor  and  dis- 
tinction than  any  other  of  ibe  conquered  provinces  of  thfe  empire, 
The  ancient  habit  of  associating  with  that  people  the  idea  of  all 
that  in  past  ages  was  respectable  in  virtue  or  in  valor,  and  more 
recently  the  idea  of  a  singular  eminence  in  philosophy,  and  the 
'  culture  of  the  fine  arts,  had  assuredly  great  weight  in  maintaining 
this  favorable  opinion  of  a  degenerate  and  fallen  people.  Low  as 
tbey  had  sunk  in  the  scale  of  true  gre;",ness,  the  Greeks  were  yet 
in  some  respects  superior  to  their  conquerors.  Rome  was  arrived 
at  that  period  when  the  severer  virtues  which,  distinguished  the 
first  ages  of  the  commonwealth  had  yielded  to  that  refinement 
which  arises  from,  and  in  its  turn  cherishes,  the  cultivation  of  let- 
ters and  the  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  In  these  respects,  Greece  was 
to  Rome  an  instructer  and  a  model. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Political  reflections  atising  from  the  liiatoiy  of  Greece— Rettoapective  view— 
Conalitutiuod  defects  in  the  leading  republics— A  pure  democracy  is  a  chi- 
mera— A!l  govemraent  essentially  of  die  nature  of  a  monarchy — Error  of 
Montesquieu's  theory— Fergason' a  idea  of  a  perfect  republic — Democracy 
uiitavorable  to  patriotism — Danger  of  generalizing  in  politics — A.  rude  state 
of  society  favorable  to  patriotiBni — Greece  a  fining  instance  of  this— Charac- 
ter of  Greece  after  the  Romaa  conquest. 

We  have  now  traced  Greece  from  her  origin;  from  the  rude  and 
barbarous  periods  when  she  owed  even  the  most  necessary  arts  of 
life  to  foreign  instructers,  through  every  stage  of  her  progress  to 
the  highest  rank  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  We 
have  seen  the  foundation  and  rise  of  her  independent  states;  the 
vigorous  perseverance  by  which  ihey  succeeded  in  shaking  oiF  the 
yoke  of  inlolerable  tyranny,  and  establishing  a  popular  system  of 
government ;  the  alternate  differences  of  these  states  from  petty 
quarrels,  the  fruit  of  ambition  and  the  love  of  power;  while, 
at  the  same  time  they  cordially  united  their  strength  and  resources 
to  oppose  foreign  hostilities,  when  such  were  formidable  enough 
lo  threaten  their  liberties  as  a  nation.  We  have  remarked  the 
domestic  disorders  which  sprang  from  the  abuse  of  that  freedom 
which  these  republics  enjoyed;  and,  finally,  that  general  corruption 
of  manners  which,  tainting  all  the  springs  of  public  virtue,  and 
annihilating  patriotism,  at  length  brought  this  illustrious  nation 
entirely  under  stibjection  to  a  foreign  yoke.  The  revolutions 
which  in  this  progress  the  states  of  Greece  underwent,  and  the 
situations  into  which  ihey  were  thrown  by  their  alternate  connec- 
tion and  differences,  as  Well  as  by  their  wars  with  foreign  powers, 
were  so  various,  that  their  history  is  a  school  of  instruction  in 
politics,  as  there  is  scarce  a  doctrine  in  that  important  science 
which  may  not  find  an  example  or  an  illustration  from  their  history. 
The  science  of  politics,  like  every  other  subject  of  philosophi- 
cal speculation,  admits  of  a  variety  of  opposite  and  contradictory 
opinions — a  truth  the  more  to  be  Janiented  tliat  of  all  sciences  it  is 
that,  where  for  the  interest  of  mankind  it  were  most  to  be  wished 
iJiat  our  reasonings  should  rest  upon  solid  and  fixed  principles. 
If,  however,  there  is  in  reality  any  criterion  of  the  solidity  of 
abstract  principles  in  political  reasoning,  it  must  be  when  we 
ascertain  their  coincidence  or  disagreement  with  actual  experience 
in  the  history  of  nations.  I  shall  adopt  this  criterion  in  laying 
before  my  readers  a  few  reflections  which  naturally  arise  from  the 
foregoing  short  delineation  of  the  Grecian  history. 
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In  every  regular  state  thpie  must  he  a  goieming  power,  whose 
wi]l  regulates  the  commuuly  In  tlie  most  dLspotiL  goveinmentb, 
that  power  is  lodged  in  a  single  pe  son,  whose  will  is  subject  to 
no  other  control  ihao  that  which  arises  fiom  the  fear  of  his  own 
deposition  0!  this  we  hate  an  e\.ample  iii  tlie  Ottoman  govern- 
ment, which  approaches  the  nearest  of  any  monarchy  we  know 
to  a  puie  despoii'im  B  it  in  most  monarchies,  the  will  of  the 
petson  called  the  soveieign  is  lim  led  by  ceiiain  constitutional 
restiaints  which  he  cannot  transgiess  ttith  eafetj  In  the  Biitish 
gO(ernment  the  will  of  the  prince  is  contioUed  by  a  pailnment 
in  other  hmited  monatchies  hj  a  council  of  state,  wliose  powers 
aie  acknowledged  and  defined  Bit  ihis  piihament,  oi  coiinctl, 
which  thus  limits  the  wlJ  oi  the  prince,  is  m  those  matters  where 
It  exercises  its  right  ol  hmitalion,  supeiior  to  tlie  will  of  the  ptince, 
and,  tlierefore,  in  fact,  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state  Now 
this  conlrolhng  powei,  consistins;  apparently  ot  a  number  of  wills, 
IS,  in  leality,  always  led  by  a  single  will,  by  some  individiia!  ot 
great  aud  i-ommanding  talents,  to  w  hose  acknowledged  superiority 
his  equals  in  lank  oi  ofbce  either  all  pa}  a  wiling  obedience,  oi 
whose  partisans  are  generally  suiBcient  to  ontnunibei  his  oppo 
nents  Thus  we  have  a  single  will  in  the  council  opposed  to,  or 
controlling  the  will  of  the  ptioce  But  where  there  are  two  con- 
tending wills,  one  must  of  necessity  yield  to  the  other  The  king 
must  either  lule  the  leader  of  the  council,  or  the  latter  must  nile 
the  formei  ,  aid  m  this  case,  though  not  nomiinlH,  it  cannot  be 
depied  that  the  latter  is,  in  leality,  in  any  such  exercise  of  his 
will,  the  supreme  powpi  of  the  state 

Thus  It  IS  in  limited  monaichies  Now  how  does  the  ma  er 
stand  with  respect  to  a  repubhc  or  democra''y''  Prec  selj  the 
same  The  people  flatter  themsehes  that  they  ha\e  the  sove- 
ieign power  These  are  in  fact,  words  without  meanna;  It  is 
Hue  thty  elect  thpi  governors,  hut  how  are  these  elections 
biought  dbout'  In  cveiy  instance  of  election  by  the  mass  of  a 
people — through  the  inflience  of  those  s;overnors  themselves,  and 
by  means  the  most  opposite  to  i  free  aid  diainteiested  choice,  by 
the  bTsest  corruption  and  bribery  But  these  goveinois  once 
elected,  wheie  is  tlie  boasted  fieedom  of  the  people''  Fhoy  must 
submit  to  then  lule  and  contiol,  wiih  the  same  abandonmeit  ol 
their  natuial  libeity,  the  freedom  of  then  will,  and  ih'  commiid 
of  then  actions,  as  if  they  were  under  the  niif  ot  a  monarch  But 
these  governors,  it  is  said,  are,  m  a  repubhc,  chosen  fioni  tits 
people  itself  and  thciefoie  will  lespect  its  interests,  thev  aie  not 
one  but  man>,  and  the  will  of  earh  will  have  a  control  Irom  that 
of  h  s  ieilows  That  thej  are  chosen  fiom  the  people  aiFo  ds  no 
pledge  that  they  will  either  be  wiser  men,  or  le&s  infl  lenced  by 
selhsh  ambition,  or  the  passion  of  tyrannizing  all  experience  goes 
to  prove  the  contiary  and  that  the  will  of  the  main  is  m  truth  a 
mere  chimera,  and  ultimately  losolveb  into  tlie  wiJl  ot  one,  we 
VOL    I  28 
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have  alrearly  shown.  An  equality  of  power  and  a  freedom  of  will 
cannot  exist  in  a  society  of  a  hundred  rulers,  or  even  in  a  decem- 
virate,  a  triumvirate,  or  barely  in  a  divided  sovereignty,  as  the 
comijionweahh  of  Sparla.  The  superior  ability  will  constantly 
draw  after  it  the  snperior  command,  and  be  in  eifec;  the  sovereign 
of  the  state ;  it  matters  not  under  which  name,  whether  emperor, 
king,  consul,  protector,  stadtholder,  or  simply  tribune  or  bnrgo- 
master. 

If  that  principle  I  set  out  with  is  a  truth,  viz.:  that  actual  ex- 
perience dednred  from  the  history  of  nations  is  the  surest  test  of 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  doctrine  of  politics,  it  may  be  no  iise- 
Ifiss  task  if  we  endeavor  to  apply  this  criierion  to  some  political 
doctrines  which  have  the  support  of  a  g  eat  name,  and  have  on 
that  account  obtained  a  pretty  general  currency. 

The  author  of  the  "Spirit  of  Laws,"  a  work  which  must  ever 
be  regarded  as  the  production  of  a  most  enlightened  mind,  has 
biiili  a  great  deal  of  plausible  and  ingenious  reasoning  on  this  gen- 
eral idea,  tliat  the  three  distinct  forms  of  government,  the  mon- 
archical, the  despotic,  and  the  republican,  are  influenced  by  three 
separate  principles,  upon  which  the  whole  system  in  each  form  is 
constructed,  and  on  which  it  must  depend  for  its  support.  "The 
principle  of  the  monarchical  form,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  is  honor; 
of  the  despotical.  fear;  and  of  the  repubhcan,  virtue:"  a  position 
wliich,  if  true,  would  at  once  determine  to  which  of  the  three  forma 
the  preference  ought  to  be  given  in  speculating  on  their  compara- 
tive degrees  of  merit. 

In  order  to  examine  this  important  position,  which  is  the  foOn- 
dai'on  of  a  most  elaborate  theory,  and  from  vvhich  the  author  draws 
conclusions  deeply  affecting  the  interests  of  society,  we  shall  take 
the  example  of  the  republic,  wilh  the  nature  and  character  of 
which  form,  we  have  had  some  opportunity  of  being  acquainted 
from  the  preceding  short  shetch  of  the  history  of  the  Grecian 
commonwealth 
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hope  of  profit  They  must  i  eject  every  attempt 
personal  depenien  e  Candor,  force  and  elevation  of  mind,  in 
shoLt  aie  the  piop'^  of  democracy,  and  virtue  is  the  principle  re- 
q  led  to  Is  piese  ntion."  A  beautiful  picture — a  stale  indeed 
of  consi  1  mate   pe  Itction!     But  the  author  proceeds: — "How 

•Dr.  AdiraPergnsaon. 
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ardentlj  should  mankind  wish  for  the  foim,  if  it  tended  to  estib- 
liih  the  piiiiciple,  oi  were  in  eveij  inslance  a  sire  indicalon  of 
itb  presence'  B  it  peihaps  ne  must  have  possessed  tiie  puociple, 
in  Older,  «ith  any  hopes  of  advantage,  to  leeeive  tile  form  "  Ihe 
hst  sentence  is  a  fair  and  just  conclusion,  which  needed  not  the 
cautious  loim  m  which  it  is  expressed  The  author  plainly  inti- 
niatea  his  own  opinion,  in  which  everj  thnking  mind  will  ae;iee 
Hilh  hnii,  that  this  beautiful  picture,  winch  hp  has  diawn  coirecily 
after  the  sketch  of  Montesquieu,  is  nothing  bbfter  than  an  Utopian 
theoi>  a  splendid  chimeia,  descuptue  of  a  slate  of  society  that 
lipver  did,  and  nevei  could  e\ibt,  a  lepublic  not  ol  n  en,  but  of 
anE;eL 

For  where,  it  may  be  asked  was  that  dcmociacy  evei  fluid  on 
eaithj  wliere,  in  the  words  ol  this  description,  men  loved  equihty, 
were  satisfied  nith  the  des^ree  of  cqjisideialion  thej  could  procure 
I)  their  abilities  fanly  measuied  with  diose  ol  an  opponen  ,  (a 
ciicurrntance  in  itself  utteily  desliuctne  of  equality  )  iiboied  ior 
the  pubic  without  bope  ol  piofit,  and  rejected  eveiy  altempt  to 
cieate  a  pergonal  dependence'  Did  such  a  s;oveiijment  e\ei 
ex  si,  01,  whilp  society  cons  sts  of  human  beings,  is  it  poss  ble  thiE 
such  evei  should  exist'  While  man  is  a  being  instigated  by  tbe 
bv(  of  powei— a  passion  visible  in  an  mfant,  and  common  lo  us 
even  wilh  the  inlerior  animaK — he  will  seek  personal  supeiiorily 
in  piefeience  to  every  mittei  of  a  geneial  concern,  oi  at  best,  he 
will  employ  himself  in  advancing  the  public  good,  as  the  means 
ol  mdividuttl  distinction  and  elevation  he  will  piomote  the  loler- 
est  of  the  state  horn  ihe  selfish  but  most  useful  passion  of  miking 
Inmsell  conaidbi able  in  that  e stab!  sb men t  which  he  kbois  to 
a2;a;iandizp 

Such  IS  the  true  pictuie  of  man  as  •\  political  agent  But  let 
us  not  be  understood  that  what  is  here  afiumed  with  reE;iid  to 
the  community  it  Idige,  is  strictly  tiue  of  eveiy  meinboi  who 
composes  it  If  we  look  in  vain  foi  disinierested  patriotism  in 
the  -jg^iegate  of  a  people,  it  would  be  a  lash  and  unjust  conclusion 
to  assoit  that  no  such  viitue  exiiis  in  the  breasts  of  md  vidunla 
The  same  evidence  of  history  which  pioves  the  tnjth  of  she  one 
assertion,  would  sufiice  to  disprove  the  other  The  annals  of  t^e 
Greek  and  Rnman  states  lecoid  examples  of  the  most  exnhed 
patriotio  virtue  in  a  few  distinguished  characteis,  whose  names 
have  come  down  with  honoi  to  modern  times,  and  are  defined  to 
suivive  fo  the  latest  posteiity  But  these  e\amples  afFoid  in 
themselves  a  proof  which  fully  confinns  the  general  proposition 
The  admiration  which  those  virtuous  individuals  excited  while 
they  lived,  the  lasting  honors  diat  attend  then  memory,  demon- 
strate the  singularity  and  rareness  of  that  chaiactei,  the  difficulty 
ol  Its  attainment  and  thence  the  d  st  n^uiihed  lienors  which  it 
chims  as  ap pi  caching  as  neai  as  possible  to  the  ideal  peijeclion 
ot  human  natuie 
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Dissenting  as  I  do  from  ihe  notion  of  Montesquieu,  that  virtue 
is  the  princiljie  of  a  democratic  government,  I  am  yet  ready  to 
allow  (what  may  seem  at  first  view  paradoxical)  that  this  form  of 
goveroment  is  the  best  adapted  to  produce,  though  not  the  most 
frertuent,  yet  the  most  striking,  examples  of  virtue  in  individuals 
But  why?  Even  for  a  reason  die  very  opposite  to  the  opinion  of 
that  ingenious  writer,  A  dem,ocraiic  government  opposes  more 
impediments  to  disinterested  patriotism  than  any  other  form.  To 
snrmount  these,  a  pitch  of  virtue  is  necessaiy  which,  in  other  situ- 
ations, where  the  obstacles  are  less  great  and  numerous,  is  not 
called  into  eserlion.  The  nature  of  a  republican  governmeni 
gives  to  every  member  of  the  state  an  equal  right  to  cherish  views 
of  anibiiion,  and  to  aspire  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  coLomon- 
vveakh;  it  gives  to  every  individual  the  same  title  with  his  fellow? 
to  aspire  at  the  government  qf  the  whole..  Where  talents  alone 
are  sufficient  to  obtain  weight  and  distinction,  we  may  look  for  a 
display  of  ambition  in  all  who  have  a  high  opinion  of  their  own 
abilities.  The  number  of  candidates  exciles  rivalships,  conten- 
tions, and  factions.  The  glorious  names  of  liberty  and  patriotism 
are  always  found  effectual  to  rouse  and  inflame  the  multitude  ; 
rarely  indeed  to  blind  them  to  the  real  character  and  views  of  the 
demagogue,  but  ever  sufficient  to  be  a  mask  for  their  own  love  of 
tumult  and  the  hatred  of  their  superiors.  In  such  a  state  of  soci- 
ety, how  rare  is  genuine  virtue;  how  singular  the  chai'acter  of  a 
■tnily  disinterested  patriot!  He  appears  and  he  is  treated  as  an 
imposter;  he  attempts  to  serve  his  country  in  its  councils,  or  in 
offices;  he  is  calumniated,  reviled,  and  persecuted;  he  dies  in 
disgrace  or  in  banishment ;  and  the  same  envy  which  maligned 
him  living,  embalms  him  dead,  and  showers  encomiums  on  his 
memory,  to  depress  and  mortify  the  few  surviving  imitators  of  his 
virtues.  We  have' seen,  from  the  history  of  the  Grecian  stales, 
that  a  democracy  has  produced  some  splendid  models  of  genuine 

Eatriotism  in  the  persons  of  Aristides,  Miltiades,  and  Cimon.  We 
ave  seen  the  reward  that  attended  that  character  under  this  form 
of  government,  of  which  we  are  taught  to  believe  that  virtue  is  the 
principle. 

In  the  science  of  politics,  more  than  in  any  other,  the  greatest 
caution  is  necessary  in  the  adoption  of  general  positions.  The 
theory  of  M.  Montesquieu  leads,  apparently  by  fair  induction,  to 
a  variety  of  consequences  most  deeply  interesting  to  man,  not 
only  in  his  political,  but  in  his  moral  capacity.  How  seriously 
ought  those  general  propositions  to  he  canvassed  and  scrutinized, 
from  which  their  author  has  deduced  such  consequences  as  the 
following!  That  as  in  a  democracy  there  is  no  occasion  for  the 
principle  of  honor,  so  in  a  monarchy  virtue  is  not  at  all  necessary; 
that  under  the  latter  government  the  slate  can  subsist  indepen'Jenlly 
of  the  lorn  of  country,  of  the  passion  of  true  glory,  and  of  every 
heroic  virtue;  that  the  laws  supply  the  place  of  those  virtues,  and 
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Ih"  state  dtspfnses  with  them  ,  that  under  a  monarchy,  a  VDtuom 
mm  ou^hl  n(t  to  hold  office  ,  that  public  employments  ou^ht  to  be 
I'nal ,  *  and  that  cniiie  ,  i/  kept  sect  t,  are  oj  no  consequence  f 
ii  usiead  of  iheoreucal  speculation,  we  take  hi  toiy  for  our  guide, 
ai  fl    llience  foim  a  hir  estimate  of  the  coDdmon  of  the  SLib|ert 

I  Drier  all  the  diflprcnt  forms  of  the  pohncal  machme,  we  ihalt  be 

II  no  danger  of  htvrjg  our  rea'son  bhnded  and  abused  by  such 
ab>>uid  and  peinicLOu^  cbimeras,  with  whateier  sophistry  they  aie 
di  e;u  apd  to  o  u  undpibtaniji  ig 

The  histoij  of  the  sntes  of  Gieece  exhibits  in  iis  earhest  pe- 
nod  a  \eiy  ^pneial  diffu&ion  of  the  patr  otic  spirit  and  the  \m&  of 
ingenuous  freedom  Fhoie  Mriuoui  feehn^s  became  giaduilly 
roniipied  as  the  ndtion  ad(anced  in  power  and  splendor  Selfish 
TTibtion  and  the  desne  of.role  in  the  commonwealth  came  in 
place  of  the  thirst  for  natioml  glojy,  and  it  length  the  enthusiasm 
foi  iieedom,  which  was  at  fiist  the  flowing  character  of  the  Giecian 
Slates,,  gave  place  to  an  et  th  is  a«m  oi  another  kind,  still  of  an 
ingenuoiiB  nature,  though  far  less  woilhy  in  its  aim, — an  a  Imiration 
of  the  fine  atf:,  a  passion  for  the  objects  oi  taste,  and  all  those 
lefinements  which  are  the  ofFspiing  of  luxiti) 

Pitiioti&m  alwa)s  e\ists  in  the  greatest  degree  m  rude  nalioni, 
ind  in  an  eaily  period  of  society  Like  all  othei  afiecttons  and 
pissiotis,  it  opeiates  with  the  gieatest  force  wlieie  it  meets  with 
the  greatest  difEculues  It  seem-*  to  be  a  vntue  which  grows  from 
opposition  ,  which  subsists  m  its  greatest  vigor  anndst  tuibulence 
and  dangers  ,  but  in  a  state  of  ease  and  safety,  as  if  wanting  its 
appropriate  noonshment,  it  languishes  and  decays  We  must  not 
tlien  wonder  at  that  diiference  of  patriotic  chaiacter  which  distin- 
guished the  Gieeks  in  the  early  ages  of  their  history,  fiom  thit 
b)  which  thej  were  known  in  then  more  ndianped  and  more 
lu\uriou=  periods  It  is  a  law  of  nature  to  which  no  experience 
Ins  ever  furnished  an  exception  that  the  rising  grandeur  and  opu- 
lence ol  a  mtion  must  be  balanced  bj  the  decline  of  its  heroic 
viitues  When  we  find  in  thp  h'ter  aa;ps  of  the  Grecian  history, 
and  n  the  declension  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  and  subsequent 
peiiods  of  the  empiie,  no  tiares  of  that  noble  spirit  of  pituotism 
which  excited  oui  respect  and  idmiraiion  when  they  weie  infant 
aid  iianow  establish nonts,  it  is  not  that  the  race  of  men  had 
degenerated,  or  that  the  samp  soi!  and  clmnle  which  foimerly 
produced  heroes  could  now  onl)  rear  abject  slaves  and  !ukuuou3 
H  runts  Naluie  is  still  the  same  ,  and  man  comes  the  same  from 
the  hand  of  mtne  bit  aitificial  causes  have  thiown  him  into  that 
situation  which  aiioids  no  evercise  to  passions  which  once  had 
then  amplest  icope  and  opeiation ,  \(hich  bamshes  viitup  by  dimm- 
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was,  si         n         d  n  |    int  of  view  to  preserve  a  high  supe- 

riority      n  he  p  w        Inch  had  subdued  and  enslaved  her. 

Her  p    g  i  nd  philosophy,  and    her  unrivalled  emi- 

nence m  tile  aits,  compensated  in  some  degree  the  Joss  of  her 
national  liberties,  and  forced  even  from  her  conquerors  an  avowal 
of  her  superiority  in  every  department  of  science  and  mental 
energy.  The  victors  did  not  blush  to  bec<jme  tlie  scholars  of  the 
vanquished.  The  most  eminent  of  the  Roman  orators  perfected 
themselves  in  their  art  in  the  school  of  Athens.  The  Greek 
philosophy  had  for  some  ages  its  disciples  in  Italy;  and  from  the 
golden  era  of  the  adminisljation  of  Pericles  at  Athens,  the  Greeks 
furnished  the  models  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  the  arts  of  poetry, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  lake  a  short  survey  of  the  attainments 
of  the  Greeks- in  those  departments  of  science  and  of  art,  begin- 
ning with  an  account  of  their  extraordinary  eminence  in  sculpture, 
painting,  and  architecture,  in  which  they  arrived  at  a  pitch  of 
perfection  which  has  been  the  admiration  and  envy  of  all  succeed- 
ing ages. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Thp  Greeks  not  eminent  in  the  Useful  Arta— Commpree— Snpf  finrity  in  the 
Fine  Art8-Gti?eb  Arolnteuture-Gotliic  Artliiteoture— Sciil(,liup- rnfifri. 
only  of  the  Moderns — Greek  religion  favorable  to  Sculpture  and  Puioting — 
Greek  Painters. 

It  is  not  among  the  Greeks  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  greatest 
improvement  in  the  useful  or  the  necessaiy  arts  of  life.  When 
we  speak  of  the  eminence  of  this  people  in  the  arts,  we  are  iinder- 
Blood  to  mean  those  which,  by  distinction,  are  termed  the  fine 
arts,  or  those  which  mark  the  reSnement  of  a  people,  and  which 
come  ill  the  train  of  luxury.  Agricidture,  which  deservedly  holds 
the  first  rank  among  the  useful  arts  of  life,  does  not  appear  ever 
lo  have  attained  a  remarkable  degree  of  advancement  among  the 
Ureehs.*  At  Sparta,  this,  as  weH  as  other  arts,  being  confined  to 
the  slaves,  it  is  not  there  that  we  are  to  look  for  any  remarkable, 
progress'  in  tiiose  departments.  With  vespect  to  Allica,  the  soil 
of  that  country  was  naturally  barren:  its  best  produce  was  the 
olive;  and  the  Athenians  the  more  readdy  confined  themselves  to 
that  branch  of  husbandry,  that  ii  was  little,  if  at  ail,  attended  to  in 
any  of  the  other  states  of  Greece,  That  Attica  produced  Jittle  or 
no  grain  is  evident  from  this  fact,  mentioned  by  Demosthenes, 
that  the  Athenians  imported  annually  400,000  medirani  of  corn. 
The    niedimnus  was  somewhat  more  than  four  pecks  of  English 


Deficient  as  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  in  agriculture,  they 
were  not  much  more  considerable  as  a  commercial  people,  Xeno- 
phon,  indeed,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Public  Hevenue,  advises  his 
countrymen  to  spare  no  pains  in  advancing  their  commerce,  and 
lays  it  down  as  a  sound  maxim,  that  the  riches  of  individuals  con- 
slitnle  the  strength  of  a  state:  but  such  ideas  were  repugnant  to 
the  common  notions  of  his  countrymen,  at  least  in  the  earlier  peri- 
ods of  the  republics.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus,  we  have  seen,  pro- 
scribed commerce,  with  all  other  arts,  as  tending  to  produce  an 
inequality  of  wealth  :  nor  did  the  system  of  Solon  give  any 
encouragement  to  trade.  Notwithstanding  these  iinpediments, 
however,  from  the  time  when  the  Greeks  had  seen  and  tasted  the 
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Asiatic  luxuries,  from  the  era  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  the  Athe- 
nians began  to  cultivate  commerce  with  considerable  assiduity. 
Corintli,  we  know,  and  the  Greek  colony  of  Syracuse,  became 
froin  that  source  extremely  opulent.  They  navigated  ihe  Medi- 
terranean in  large  vessels,  capable  of  containing  200  men;  and  in 
Ihe  age  of  Alexander  n-e  have  seen  a  voyage  performed,  of  ten 
mouths'  duration,  in  sailing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  Susa, 
in  the  farther  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

But  diese  were  not  the  arts  for.  which  Greece  was  ever  re- 
markable among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  We  must  now  speak  of 
[hose  for  which  she  was  eminently  distinguished;  in  which  she 
surpassed  all  the  contemporary  states,  and  of  which  the  remaining 
monuments  are  at  this  day  the  models  of  anxious  imitation,  and 
the  confessed  standard  of  excellence  in  the  judgment  of  the  most 
polished  nations  of  modern  times-  1  speak  of  what  are  termed 
thejiiM  arts,  in  all  of  which,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and 
music,  the  Greeks  were  superlatively  excellent. 

After  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  the  Greeks,  secure  for  some  time 
from  foreign  invaders,  and  in  full  possession  of  their  liberty, 
achieved  with  distinguished  glory,  may  certainly  be  considered  as 
at  the  summit  of  thar  grandeur  as  a  nation.  They  mainiamed 
for  a  considerable  time  their  power  and  independence,  and  distin- 
guished themselves  during  that  period  by  an  universahty  of  genius 
unknown  to  other  ages  and  nations.  The  fine  arts  bear  a  near 
affinity  to  each  other;  and  il  has  seldom  been  known  in  any  age 
lyhicb  produced  or  encouraged  artists  in  one  department,  that 
there  were  wanting  others  who  displayed  similar  excellence  in  the 
rest.  Of  this,  both  ancient  and  modern  history  affords  ample 
proof,  in  the  ages  of  Pericles,  of  Leo  X.,  and  of  Lewis  XiV. 
The  arts  broke  out  at  once  with  prodigious  lustre  at  Athens,  under 
the  luxurious  administration  of  Pericles.  In  architecture  and 
sculpture,  Phidias  at  that  time  distinguished  himself  by  siich  supe- 
rior ability,  that  his  works  were  regarded  as  wonders  by  the 
ancients,  as  long  as  any  knowledge  or  taste  remained  among 
them.  His  brother  Panfeus  (or  Pansenas)  was  an  able  assistant 
in  some  of  his  noblest  works,  and  is  himself  distinguished  as  the 
artist  who  painted  the  famous  picture  in  the  Pcecile  at  Athens, 
representing  the  battle  of  Marathon,  which  is  described  by  Pau- 
sanias  and  Pliny  as  so  perfect  a  picture,  that  it  presented  striking 
portraits  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides.  It  was  from  the  designs  of 
Phidias  (hat  many  of  the  noblest  buildings  of  Athens  were  reared; 
and  from  the  example  of  these,  a  just  and  excellent  tasie  in  archi- 
tecture soon  difRised  itself  over  all  Greece,  Phidias  had  many 
disciples;  and  after  his  lime  arose  a  succession  of  eminent  archi- 
tects, sculptors,  and  painters,  who  maintained  those  sister  arts  In 
high  perfection  for  above  a  century,  till  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  This,  therefore,  may  be  termed  the  golden  age 
of  the  arts  in  Greece;  while  in  those  departments  the  contempo- 
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n  1  !iation=:  weie  \et  m  the  mdest  ignoiance  We  shall  after- 
«aids  '!ec  what  rc!=nn  theip  is  to  beheve  that  the  Etruscans  were 
ai  etcepuon  from  this  ohseivation  but  il  is  certain  that,  what- 
evet  were  their  attainments  in  tlie  fine  arts  m  those  remote  ages, 
iheii  successors,  the  Romans,  mherited  none  of  that  knowledge 
fiom  them  ,  for  at  the  period  of  the  conquest  ol  Greece,  the  Ro- 
mans had  not  a  tinctuie  of  taste  in  those  arts,  till  they  caught  the 
infection  from  the  prpcioiis  spoils  «hii:h  thf  sole  love  of  plunder 
iliPi  imported  inio  Italy  But  of  this  change  opetated  on  the 
ii-.te  and  manners  of  the  Romins,  we  shall,  in  its.  proper  place, 
Heat  more  at  laige  It  is  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  even 
when  time  had  hiought  the  aits  to  the  highest  perfection  they 
pvei  attained  among  iho  Romans,  tins  people  never  ceased  to  ac- 
knowlpds^e  the  high  siipcrioiity  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  we  baie 
ill  s  convincing  proof,  that  when  the  Roman  autliors  celebrate 
11)  exquisite  production  o!  ait,  it  is  evei  the  uoik  of  a  Phidias, 
Piaxiteles,  Ljsippus,  Gljcon,  Zeuxjs,  Apellcs,  Parrhasius,  or,  in 
Sie,  of  some  aitist  who  idorned  that  spiendid  period,  and  not  of 
uhose  who  had  woiked  at  Rome,  or  who  had  hved  nearer  to  then 
oivn  times  than  the  age  of  Ale'tandei  the  Great 

The  Gieeks  aie  umveisally  acknowledged  as  the  pirents  of 
jiohitectute,  or  at  Last  ol  that  peculiai  stjle  of  which  all  after 
agps  have  confessed  the  snperioi  excellence  The  Grecian  aichi- 
te  ture  consisted  of  tliiee  difleient  manners,  oi  wlnt  aitists  haib 
t^riijed  the  three  distinct  orders,  the  Doric,  /omc,  and  Connthian 
The  Done  wis  piobabiy  the  first  regulai  order  among  the  Greeks 
h  has  a  masculine  giandeur,  and  a  supeiioi  an  of  strength  to  both 
ilie  others  It  is,  theielore,  the  best  adapted  to  works  wheie 
imgiitude  and  suhhimtj  are  thp  principal  ohiects  Some  oi  the 
rnojt  ancient  temples  of  Greece  were  of  this  order,  particulaily 
tiiat  ol  Thpseus  at  \thens,  built  ten  jears  after  the  battle  of 
Mirathon,  tint  is,  481  jears  before  the  Christian  eia  ,  a  fabric 
wh  ch  has  stood  more  thin  2300  years,  and  is  at  ibis  day  almost 
ent  p 

Ol  obs"nation  maj  beie  be  made  which  is  appltcahie  to  all  the 
w  rks  of  td  te  The  chiiacter  ot  siibhmity  is  chaste  and  simple 
la  the  arts  dependent  on  design,  if  the  artist  aim  at  thib  chaiactei, 
he  must  disregard  a!!  trivial  decoiations ,  nor  must  the  eye  be  dia- 
ti  icted  by  a  multiplicity  of  parts  In  ai  chi  tec  ture,  there  must  De 
tew  divisions  m  the  principal  members  of  the  building,  and  the 
pai  ts  must  be  large  and  of  ample  relief  There  must  be  a  mod- 
esty of  decoration,  contemning  all  minuteness  of  ornament,  which 
diitra  ts  the  eye,  that  ought  to  be  filled  with  the  general  mass,  and 
w  th  the  proportions  of  the  gieatei  parts  to  each  oihei  In  this 
respect  the  Doric  is  conlessedly  supenoi  to  all  the  other  orders  of 
a  ic  ill  tec  ture,  as  it  unites  stiength  and  majesty  with  a  becoming 
siraphciti    aid  the  utmost  symmetrv  of  proportions 

As  the  beautiful  is  moie  coagemal  to  some  tastes  than  the 
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Her  airy  pillar  heaved;  luifttianl  lant, 

The  rich  Corinthim  spread  her  waTiton  wreath. 

JTiomson's  Liberty,  part  ii. 

The  foregoing  remarlis,  it  must  he  obsen'ed,  are  applicable  only 
to  those  orders  such  as  we  find  them  in  the  chastest  models  of 
antiquity.  It  is  but  too  certain  that  affectation  even  among  the 
anrieuts  corrupted  the  general  taste  ;  and  that  the  caprice  of  artists 
aiming  at  noveliy  and  singularity,  often  produced  very  faulty  devi- 
aiions  from  the  distinct  characteri  of  each  of  those  orders.  The 
moderns,  treading  in  ibeir  steps,  hace  indulged  a  license  still  more 
unbounded ;  and  such  have  oeen  the  whimsical  innovations  of 
architects,  tliat  even  from  the  professed  treatises  on  the  art,  it  is 
ditiicult  to  determine  what  are  the  pure  and  unadulterated  models 
of  [lie  several  orders  ;  so  that,  had  not  time  happily  spared  to  us 
at  this  day  some  precious  remnants  of  the  genuine  architecture  of 
the  Greeks  in  its  ]3urity,  ive  must  in  vain  have  sought  for  it,  either 
-in  the  practice  of  architects,  or  in  their  writings. 

While  on  llie  subject  of  architecture,  which,  in  books  that  treat 
of  die  science,  exhibits  five  distinct  orders,  it  would  be  improper 
hers  to  omit  meniioning  the  other  two,  the  Tuscan  and  the  Com 
posite,  though  of  Itahan  origin;  or  to  pass  over  entirely  in  silence 
a  complete  species  of  architecture,  which,  arising  in  times  com- 
paratively modern  to  those  of  which  we  now  treat,  seems  to  hava 
borrowed  notliing  from  those  ftiodels  of  antiquity,  but  to  depend 
on  principles  and  rules  peculiar  to  ilself. 

The  Tuscan  order  b,  as  I  have  said,  of  Italian  origin.  The 
Eiruscans,  long  before  the  era  when  Rome  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded,  were  a  sjilendid,  an  opulent,  and  a  highly  polished 
people.  Of  this,  the  monuments  at  this  day  remaining  of  their 
\sOfks  in  sculpture  and  painting  afford  a  convincing  proof;  for, 
nui  to  mention  tlie  subjects  of  those  paintings  which  exhibit  all 
the  refinements  of  social  hl'^i  the  very  eminence  which  they  evince 
in  the  art  of  design  presupposes  wealth,  luxury,  and  high  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  true,  those  paintings  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
\iork  of  Greek  aitists;  but  If  those  artists  were  encouraged  by  the 
Etruscans,  and  wrought  for  them,  we  must  thence  of  necessity 
conclude  that  they  were  a  most  polished  people.  The  Etruscan 
architecture  appears  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  Grecian,  but  to 
possess  an  inferior  degree  of  elegance.  The  more  ancient  build- 
ings of  Rome  were  probably  of  this  species  of  architecture,  though 
the  proper  Greek  orders  came,  afterwards  to  be  in  more  general 
estimation.  A  respect,  however,  for  antiquity  prevented  the 
Romans  from  ever  entirely  abandoning  the  Tuscan  mode.  The 
Trajan  pillar  is  of  this  order  of  architecture.  This  magnificent 
column  has  braved  the  injuries  of  lime,  and  is  entii-e  at  the  present 
day.     Its  excellence  consists  less  in  die  form  and  proportions  of 
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the  pillar,  than  in  the  beautiful  sculpture  which  decorates  it.  Of 
this  fine  sculpture,  which  represents  the  victories  of  Trajan  over 
the  Dacians,  a  very  adequate  ideajnay  be  formed,  from  the  engrav- 
ings of  the  Columna  Trajana  by  Bartoli 

Th      C      p  o  1        U  f    I   1  was 

unknown    nhag       fhpf       nfGk        1 
Vitru         mknm        nf         I         m         h        b         he 
P    d  f  d  wh  d  k 

h  w         h  y  1  p  }  ie 

an  asb  1  hitlGkld 

el         dill]        plf  Igd  dbji 

lecibfn  Jdpl  jU 

Inn  d         1      l*}         b  1    J  gh  ly       y        h 

o!d. 

Th    G  I         \  hhffdpd  y 

strikii      9  ff  6  h      b    n  II 

made  I      dff  d  f   U  i  T! 

effect  p    d      dby  !     G   1  h  b  d 

foi;  on  h      n     I        1 1      f        '         )         '        '        f   )  y 

or  ha  my        hpp  I         dbw        1  Ip 

but  depends  on  a  ceitain  idea  of  vaijtness,  gloominess,  and  solem- 
nity, which  we  know  to  be  powerful  ingi'edients  in  the  sublime. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  some  pretended  cognoscenti 
— who  derive  all  their  opinions  from  certain  general  laws  of  taste, 
which  they  want  the  capacity  of  applying  to  their  proper  subject, 
and  have  no  guidance  of  a  natural  feeling  to  discern  whei'e  they 
are  inapplicable — exclaim. with  great  emphasis,  that  it  m  surprising 
that  the  Italians,  who  had  before  them  so  many  precious  monu- 
ments of  the  Greek  architecture,  should  ever  have  given  into  a 
taste  so  barbarous  as  the  Gothic;  and  this,  perhaps,  while  they 
are  gazing  with  vacancy  of  eye  upon  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  one 
of  the  noblest  Gothic  structures  in  the  world.  The  truth  is,  the 
two  species  of  ai'chitecture  are  so  ditierent,  tliat  no  comparison 
can  with  justice  be  instituted  between  them.  The  object,  indeed, 
of  both  is  the  same — to  strike  with  pleasTire,  or  with  awe;  but 
they  employ  means  which  are  totally  distinct,  and  both  obtain 
their  ends.  I  have  observed  that  the  sublime  disregards  all  mi- 
nuteness of  ornament,  which  serves  but  to  distract  the  eye.  Tlie 
Gothic  architecture  may  be  judged  to  offend  in  diat  particular; 
though  it  ought  to  be  considered  that  in  the  best  specimens  of 
Gothic  archiiecture,  even  where  we  find  that  minuteness  of  orna- 
ment, its  effect  is  counterbalanced  by  the  simplicity  of  the  greater 
members  of  the  fabric.  The  capital  of  a  Gothic  column,  it  is 
true,  is  crowded  with  a  profusion  of  fantastic  ornaments  of  men, 
beasts,  birds,  and  plants;  but  that  capital  itself  consists  of  lew 
divisions;  its  column  is  of  a  magnitude  that  nobly  fills  the  eye; 
the  sudden  elevation  of  the  arch  has  something  bold  and  aspiring; 
and  while  we  contempkte  the  great  and  striking  members  of  tho 
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building,  ths  miniiteness  of  ornament  on  its  parts  is  but  traiisienlly 
remarked,  or  noticed  only  as  a  superficial  decoration,  which  de- 
tracts nothing  from  the  grand  eifect  of  the  whole  mass. 

To  return  :  The  Greeks,  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  pos- 
sessed an  unrivalled  excellence  in  the  arts  depending  on  design. 
Scul])ture  and  painting  were  brought  tj"  them  to  as  high  a  pitch  of 
perfection  as  architecture.  It  is  the  peculiar  advantage  of  the  art 
of  sculpture,  that,  being  ordinarily  employed  on  the  most  durable 
materials,  aad  such  as  possess  small  intrinsic  value,  it  bids  the 
fairest  of  all  the  arts  to  eternize  the  fame  of  the  artist.  While  its 
works  resist  all  natural  decay  from  time,  they  afford  no  temptation 
to  alter  their  form,  in  which  consists  their  only  value.  They  may 
lie  hid  from  neglect  in  an  age  of  ignorance  :  but  they  are  safe, 
though  buried  in  the  earth  ;  and  avarice  or  industry,  to  supply  the 
demands  of  an  after  E^e  of  taste,  will  probably  recover  them. 
What  precious  remains  of  ancient  sculpture  have,  in  the  last  three 
centuries,  been  dug  out  of  the  roiiis  of  Rome!  What  treasures 
may  we  suppose  yet  remain  in  Greece  and  in  the  rest  of  Italy! 
To  the  discovery  of  some  of  those  remnants  of  ancient  art  has 
been  attributed  the  revival  of  painting  and  scuJpiure,  after  their 
total  extinction  during  the  middle  ages.  This,  at  least,  is  certain, 
that,  till  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  feeling  the  beauties  of  the 
antique,  began  to  emulate  their  noble  manner,  and  introduced  into 
their  works,  the  one  a  grandeur,  and  the  other  a  beauty  unknowtt 
to  the  i^e  in  which  they  lived,  the  manner  of  their  predecessors 
had  been  harsh,  constrained,  and  utterly  deficient  in  grace.  (Mi- 
chael Angelo  was  so  smitten  with  the  beauties  of  the  antique,  that 
he  occupied  himself  in  drawing  numberless  sketches  of  a  mutilated 
trunk  of  a  statue  of  Hercules,  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome,  and  from 
him  called  the  Torso  of  Michael  Angelo.  Raphael,  whose  works 
have  entitled  him  to  the  same  epithet  which  the  Greeks  bestowed 
on  Apellss,  The  Divine — Raphael  confessed  the  excellence  of 
ths  antique,  by  borrowing  from  it  many  of  his  noblest  airs  and 
altitudes  ;  and  his  enemies  (for  merh  will  ever  have  its  enemies) 
have  asserted,  that  of  those  gems  and  basso-relievos  which  he  had 
been  at  pains  to  collect  and  copy,  he  destroyed  not  a  few,  in  order 
that  the  beauties  he  had  thence  borrowed  might  pass  for  his  own. 
Tlie  practice  of  those  artists,  whose  names  are  the  first  among  the 
moderns,  affords  suiiicient  argument  of  the  superiority  of  the  an- 
cients. Their  works  remain  the  highest  models  of  the  art ;  aud 
we  who,  in  the  imitation  of  the  human  figure,  have  not  nature, 
as  they  had,  constantly  before  our  eyes  undisguised,  and  in  her 
most  graceful  and  sublimest  aspects,  can  find  no  means  so  short 
and  so  sure  to  attain  to  excellence,  as  by  imitating  the  antique. 

Every  artist  should  accustom  his  eye  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  antique,  before  he  begins  to  work  after  nature  ;  for  this  reason, 
that  the  antique  presents  nature  without  her  defects,  offermg  the 
collected   result    of  all   her   scattered   beauties,    and    these   even 
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heightened  by  the  imagination  of  the  artist  The  schohr  who  his 
thus  mide  h  inself  fimil  ii  with  the  intique,  \iheo  he  begins  to 
imitate  miure,  will  jmrnednleiy  discein  her  'itriLint;  beauties,  tthici>, 
had  he  not  seen  them  in  the  antique  separated  enurely  fiotn  hei 
blemishes,  he  might  never  haie  learnt  fiom  his  own  taste  to  sep*- 
rate  in  the  objeets  of  mtuie  ,  and  here,  it  may  be  remaiked  by  l!is 
way,  hes  the  difference  between  the  Flemi:5h  and  the  Iiahan 
schools  The  riemifs  weie  ignoiant  of  the  antique,  and  boine 
of  them,  as  Rembiandt,  for  e\ample,  hLld  it  m  coHtempt  Nature 
wi3  their  piotot}pc,  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  thej  have  suc- 
cessfitUy  imitated,  but  wanting  ludgment  to  discern  hei  stiikmg 
beauties,  or  to  sepaiate  them  from  her  defects,  and  utteily  nncon 
sctous  of  that  ideal  benuty  which  lesults  fiora  this  judgment,  ^lltl 
towers  far  above  natuie,  thej  have  produced  nothing  noble,  nolhi  g 
gtaceful,  nothmg  trulj  gieat 

I  have  said  that  the  ancients,  in  the  imitation  of  the  humn 
figure,  had  natire  constantly  befoie  then  eyes  in  hei  most  gracefi! 
and  subhme'-t  aspects  The  gimes  ot  Greece  where  the  jouth 
contended  nalvpd  m  the  Paltestia,  affjrded  a  noble  school  for  ilie 
improvement  of  "iculptuie  and  painting  Their  irtisis  there  'iivr 
the  finest  figures  of  Gteece  in  all  the  possible  larietj  of  altitudes— 
an  ad\antage  which  no  modern  academy  ol  design  cmi  furnish 
What  IS  It  thit  strikes  the  intellectual  eye  in  the  ancient  Greek 
statues'  It  IS  a  gnndeur  united  with  simplicitj — an  unaffected 
air  of  beauty  or  of  dignity  which  i=  the  result  of  the  artist's  oh-.er- 
vation  of  nature  unconstrained  The  naked  model  in  oui  acade- 
mies of  piinting,  who  11  desired  to  thiow  hia  body  iitosiich  an 
attitude  ot  exertion  as  the  paintei  wishes  to  copj ,  will  show  that 
attitude  much  more  constiained  and  unnatuial  than  a  gladiator, 
for  instance,  01  a  wrestlei,  who  is  thrown  into  it  unconsciously  by 
a  natuiil  effoit  m  a  real  combat  m  the  aiem  Coild  the  aitut 
who  cut  the  admuable  figurp  ot  the  Djing  Gladiator  m  the  Capitol, 
have  copied  the  wondeiiully  iimple  and  natural  position  ol  the 
limbs,  (he  lelaxmg  muscles,  and  lading  stiength  ,  or  the  hneaments 
of  the  face,  e\piessive  of  the  utmost  anguish  yet  endured  with 
manly  fortitude  ,  could  the  sculptor  have  copied  all  this  from  the 
model  of  a  figure  in  the  academj  ■'  It  is  utteily  impossible  ,  no 
artificial  disposition  of  the  body  conid  gn  e  the  smallest  idea  of  it 
It  IS  this  same  statue  of  the  Dyi  ig  Gladntor  o!  wh  ch  Piinj  speiks, 
and  which  he  has  so  admirablj  chaiacteiized  m  a  few  woids 
"  Ctesilas  vulneTotum  dtfictentetn  fecii,  in  quo  posstt  tntclUgt 
t^ontiim  reslet  anwi<f     * 

In  like  mannei,  m  the  admirable  group  of  Niobe  and  her  child- 
ren, behevedb)  some  to  be  the  woik  of  Ptaxiteles,  and  by  others 
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of  Scopas,  *  tlie  various  attitudes  there  exhibited,  though  the  most 
impassioned  that  can  well  he  conceived,  are  yet  altogether  so 
natural,  so  simple,  and  unaffected,  that  they  demonstrate  the 
source  from  which  tbey  were  drawn  to  have  been  nature  itself, 
under  the  actual  influence  of  passions  similar  lo  what  the  sculptor 
has  esoressed.  Even  in  those  single  statues  unex press ive  of  pas- 
sion, and  where  no  particular  action  is  represented,  as  in  the  Antb- 
ous  and  the  little  Apollo,  there  is  an  ease  and  freedom  of  attitude 
which  convinces  us  at  first  sight  that  the  sculptor  was  not  the 
servile  copyist  of  a  figure  planted  before  him  and  directed  to  throw 
his  limbs  into  a  proper  position,  as  a  model  in  the  academy.  The 
scuiptoi's  of  those  statues  drew  from  nature,  but  it  was  from  nature 
unconstrained ;  it  was  that  their  eyes  were  familiarly  acquainted 
with  those  altitudes;  they  saw  them  daily  in  their  games  and 
spectacles,  and  tiiat  habit  of  observation  enabled  them  faithfully 
to  represent  them. 

From  this  air  of  unrestrained  nature,  and  particularly  from  that 
expression  of  calmness  and  of  ease  which  is  observable  in  many  of 
the  ancient  statues,  and  which  indicates  the  freedom  of  gesture  of 
a  person  alone  and  unconscious  of  being  observed,  results  that 
wonderful  grace,  which  so  few  of  the  modern  artists  have  attained 
the  ability  of  expressing.  Perhaps  we  may  even  doubt  whether 
many  of  those  artists  have  ever  felt  its  excellence.  To  most 
modern  artists  and  modern  connoisseurs,  the  sedate  grandeur,  the 
simple  and  quiet  at^tude,  appear  hfeless  and  insipid.  "  The 
figure,"  I  hey  will  tell  you,  "wants  spirit:  where  is  the  air  of. the 
head?  -The  limbs  are  carelessly  disposed  ;  they  want  attitude:  " 
and  tiie  critic,  to  illustrate  his  meaning,  will  throw  himself  iaU)  a 
stage  posture,  or  what  are  faithful  copies  of  those  postures,  the 
paintings  of  the  French  school.  Hogarth,  in  his  Analysts  of 
Beardy,  has  happily  ridiculed  this  miserable  taste,  by  representing 
a  French  dancing- master  standing  by  the  side  of  the  beaotiful 
figure  of  ihe  ^titinotts,  and  teachmg  the  awkward  youth  to  hold 
up  liis  head,  and  put  on  the  air  of  a  man  of  fashion.  Such  indeed, 
are  ibe  fantastic  innovations  introduced  by  modern  manners  and 
fashion  in  disguising  the  human  figure,  that  the  sculptor  or  painter 
has  no  longer  nature  for  his  school  of  instruction,  nor  can  any  other- 
wise form  a  conception  of  her  genuine  and  unsophisticated  features 
than  by  contemplating  tliem  reflected  in  the  precious  works  of  the 


*  Priiiilelps  flnuriBhed  26i)  B.  c.  His  merits,  and  an  enumerntion  of  his  prinoi- 
pnl  wnrks  in  sculpture,  may  be  found  in  Pliny,  lib.  34,  c,  8;  and  lib.  36,  c.  5.  He 
excelleil  chieHv  in  fxmale  beauty,  and  more  particularly  in  the  heads  and  arms  uf 
bia  fiffurps.  which  were  eonsnmmalely  graceful.  Thfe  famous  courtesan,  Phryne, 
was  the  mndel  fnr  his  Cnidian  Venus,  which  is  yet  preserved,  and  known  lo  tl^e 
mnderna  by  the  name  of  tlie  Venus  de  Mediei.  Scopna  flouriahed  430  B.  c. 
Many  of  liis  works  are  enumfratpd  by  Pliny,  lib.  3R,  c.  5  ;  and  it  is  suflicient  or 
gument  of  his  talents  to  say  that  the  best  judges  of  antiquity  deemed  many  of  his 
statues  equal  to  those  of  Praxiteles, 
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Among  the  Greeks,  Nature  was  not  only  seea  without  disguise, 
and  in  her  noblest  and  most  graceful  attimdes;  she  was  in  reality 
in  the  human  figure  superior  to  what  we  now  see  in  the  ordinary- 
race  of  mea.  Without  indulging  the  whimsical  hypoiliesis  of  some 
philosophers,  that  the  moderus,  compared  with  the  ancienis,  are 
a  degenerate  breed,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  the  youth,  trained  from  infancy  in  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  gymnastic  exercises,  must  have  exhibited  a  finer  form  of 
body,  a  more  perfect  symmetry  of  limbs,  and  a  shape  more  jiic- 
turesque,  than  what  must  necessarily  result  from  the  constraint  of 
the  modern  method  of  clothing,  and  the  luxurious  and  compara- 
tively effeminate  system  of  modern  education.  The  varied  forms 
of  manly  beauty  exhibited  in  the  Pydiian  Apollo,  the  Antinous, 
and  the  Fighting  ijfladiator,  (if  this  statue  be  righdy  so  named,) 
are  evidently  far  beyond  the  model  of  the  human  figure  as  vve  see 
it  in  the  present  race  of  men  ;  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  their  prototypes  were  to  be  found  in  those  ages  to  which  we 
now  refer,  though  doubtless  we  must  at  ihe  same  time  make  allow- 
ance for  the  genius  of  the  artist,  in  exalting  and  improving  even 
that  excellent  Nature  which  presented  itself  to  bis  eyes.  In  con- 
templating the  figure  of  the  Famedan  Hercules,  the  work  of 
Glycon,  (what  Horace,  by  an  allowable  metonymy,  has  termed 
the  invicli  membra  Glyeonis,*)  and  in  considering  the  prodigious 
strength  of  the  back  and  shoulders,  and  strongly -marked  distinction 
of  the  muscles  in  the  breast  and  arms,  we  are  apt  at  first  view  (o 
censure  the  form  as  exaggerated  beyond  all  nature:  but  in  this 
superficial  judgment  we  forget  what  was  that  nature  which  ilie 
sculptor  had  for  his  model  of  imitation,  and  do  not  consider,  that 
to  personify  a  divinity  whose  characteristic  attribute  was  strength, 
it  was  necessary  that  that  nature,  superior  as  it  was,  should  be 
amplified  and  exalted  by  the  imagination  of  !be  artist.  Of  ibis 
heightening  of  nature  tlie  Greek  sculptors  have  given  the  noblest 
examples  in  the  representation  of  their  gnds:  "  Non  vidit  Phidias 
Jovem,"  says  Seneca,  "  nee  stetit  ante  oculos  ejus  Minerva:  dignus 
tamen  ilia  arte  animus  et  conccpit  deos,  et  exiiibuit."t 

And  this  leads  mo  to  remark  what  must  have  been  likewise 
another  and  a  very  powerful  source  of  the  advancement  of  (lie 
arts  of  design  among  the  Greeks.  The  Grecian  mythology  furn- 
ished a  most  ample  source  for  the  exercise  of  the  genius  of  the 
painter  and  sculptor.  The  distinct  and  characteristic  attributes  of 
the  several  deities,  their  actions,  and  the  poetical  fables  connected 


r  the  invincible  limbs  of  his 


resent  herself  to  his  eyes:  but 
le  conceptions  and  represented 
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with  thfiir  history,  furnished  an  inexliaustible  supply  of  sublime, 
beautiful,  and  highly  pleasing  subjects-  Wg  know,  since  the 
revival  of  the  arts,  how  much  those  of  painting  and  sculpture  have 
been  indebted  to  die  Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  furnishes 
nol  only  an  abundant  demand  for  tiie  works  of  the  artist,  hut  sup- 
plies hira  with  an  endless  variely  of  subjects  in  the  lives  of  its 
numerous  saints  and  martyrs.  But  in  this  respect  at  least  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  must  yield  to  that  of  Greece,  that  the 
painful  and  often  shocking  scenes  which  it  presents  for  the  pencil 
will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  varied,  gay,  and  amusing  pictures 
of  the  pagan  tnythology. 

Of  the  ability  of  the  Greeks  in  painting,  we  must  speak  with 
more  diffidence  than  we  have  done  of  their  supeiTOrity  in  sculp- 
ture. Of  the  latter,  those  admirable  works  yet  remaining,  justify 
the  highest  encomium  that  can  he  "bestowed  upon  them.  Of  the 
former,  it  would  be  unjust  to  form  any  estimate  from  those  ihcon- 
siderahle  specimens  supposed  of  G-reclan  painting,  which  lime  has 
yet  left  uode^troyed.  The  paintings  discovered  in  Hercuianeum, 
the  celebrated  picture  of  a  marriage  in  the  Aldobrandini  collection, 
those  found  in  the  Sepukhmm  ^asonianum'  at  Rome)  and  other 
pieces  enumerated  by  Dutens,*  were  probably  the  work  of  Greek 
artists;  for  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  Romans  ever  carried  any 
of  the  arts  depending  on  design  to  much  perfection.  But  wuh 
regard  to  tlio  Greeks  the  case  is  very  different.  Their  excellence 
in  the  art  of  painting  is  loudly  proclaimed  by  all  antiquity.  Of 
their  eminence  in  the  kindred  artof  sculpture  we  are  ourselves  llie 
judges.  Now  we  cannot  reasonably  call  in  (juestion  die  laste  of 
those  ancient  authors  who  have  written  in  praise  of  the  paintings 
of  the  Greeks,  when  we  find  the  same  judgment  which  they  have 


"Aa  M.  Duteas,  in  his  amusing  and  instructive  essay  on  the  Discoveries 
ntttibuted  to  the  Moderns,  has  enumprated,  it  is  believecf,  all  Uie  existing  re- 
mains of  the  genuine  paintings  of  the  aiicients,  it  may  nfford  aatiaraction  to 
readers  of  curic^ity,  ta  see  the  complete  catalogue  as  given  by  that  aiithnr. 
"  I'he  ancient  pa-ndngs  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome  are,  a  reclining;  Venus  at  full 
length,  in  the  palice  of  Barherini,  the  Aldobrandine  nuptials,  a  Coriolanus  in 
one  iif  the  cctia  of  Titus'  batha,  and  seven  other  pieces  (alien  oat  of  a  vault  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Palatine,  among  which  are  a  Satyr  drinkine  out  of  a  horn, 
and  a  landscape  with  figures,  both  of  the  ntmosl  beaut;.  There  arc  also  a 
sacrificial  piece  cnnsis^iw  of  three  figures,  and  an  (Edipus  and  a  Sphinx,  all  of 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  tomb  of  Ovid.  The  plcturea  discovered  at 
Heroulanenm  disclose  beyond  all  o^ers  a  happiness  of  desigQ  and  boldness  of 
expresaion  ^hat  could  proceed  only  fmin  the  hands  of  the  most  accomplished 
artists  The  picture  of  Theseus  vanquishing  the  Minotaur,  that  uf  the  birth  of 
Tclephua  Chiron  and  Achilles,  and  Pan  and  Olympe,  present  innumerable 
beauties  to  all  persons  of  discernment.  There  were  found,  also,  in  the  ruins  of 
that  city  tfur  capita!  picturea,  wherein  beauty  of  design  seems  to  vie  witli  the 
mo?t  skilful  management  of  the  pencil        >      >  ■  ■  .     .       :. 

date  than  those   before  spoken  of," — D 

only  Ihs  furntiure  piclwes,  so  to  speak,  of  a  private  residence  in 

YOL      I 
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given  upon  the  works  of  sculpture,  confirmed  by  the  universa. 
assent  of  modern  critics.  If  we  find  that  Pliny  is  noi  guilty  of 
exaggeration  or  censurable  for  false  taste  when  he  extols  the  noble 
groiip  of  Laocoon  and  Ids  sons,*  terming  it  "a  work  excelling  all 
that  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  have  ever  produced,"  why 
should  we  suppose  that  he  exaggerated,  or  that  his  taste  was  not 
equally  just,  when  he  celebrates  the  praises  and  critically  charac- 
terizes the  different  manners  and  distinct  merits  of  Zeiisis,f 
Apelles,  Aristides  _the  Theban,  |:  Parrhasius,  Protogenes  ana 
Timanthes?  Parrhasius  seems  to  have  been  the  Gorreggio  of 
antiquity  ;  possessing  the  talent,  aud  displaying  the  pleasing,  ele- 
gant, and  rounded  contour  of  this  artist.  Phny,  (lib.  35,  c.  10,) 
in  characterizing  the  paintings  of  this  artist,,  commends  chiefly  in 
his  figures  the  argutias  vuUm,  elegantiam  capilli,  et  venmtaiem 
oHs,^  and  highly  praises  the  correctness  of  his  outline.  The  same 
writer  mentions  an  allegorical  painting  of  Parrhasius,  representative 
of  the  character  of  the  Athenians,  in  which  the  artist  seems  to  have 
formed  a  just  Jdea  of  that  inconstant  and  fickle  populace.  "  Ptnxil 
et  Demon  Mheniensium,  argumento  qitogue  ingenioso  :  volebat 
namfjue  variumy  iracundum,  injiistumtinconslantem — eundem  exoru' 
bilem,  clementem,  misencordeni,  excclsum,  gloriosum,  humilem,  fi-.rO' 
cem,  fugacetnque,  et  omnia  pariler   ostendtre."  \\     It  were  io  be 


n  Loncoonte,  qui  pat  inTiti  Imperatnris  donio,opU8rimnibuBet  pictiiris 
artis  piteferenduro,  ex  uno  lapide  eum  etlibpros  dracoiiiirnque  mirabi- 
]e9  nexus  de  cnnailii  BPiitentia  fecere  Hummi  arUficeH  Agesandur  et  PolydDriis  et 
AUienodorus  RhadiV—Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  5, 

t  Zeunis  flouriahfid  397  b.  o.  The  a.noifnt  anthota  are  verjr  high  in  their 
praiapB  of  the  woilta  of  this  great  painter.  He  was  peculiarly  excellent  in  paint- 
ing female  beauly.     Dionjrgius  of  Balrcarnassua  infj>rni9  us  that  the  people  of 


fhim  to  paint  a  naked  Heten,  sent  him  five  of  the  mnst  beautiful 
their  ciU,  whose  aeparale  perfectiona  ' 
d  produced  a  miracle  ofbeauty.    Cicero  fWee  the  stnr; 


e  perfections  he  united  in  his 


He  tells  us  tliat  Zeuxis  was  brnnght  to  tlie  Paliestra  and  shown  a  great  number 
of  the  most  beautiful  boys.  "  These,"  said  his  conductors,  "  have  aa  many  sis- 
ters, whose  beauty  you  may  easily  gneas  from  what  you  now  see."  "Nay,  but," 
said  Zeuxis,  "  send  me  the  young  women."  The  Crotoniniis  held  a  public  coun- 
cil on  that  request,  and  it  was  agreed  to  furnish  him  with  what  he  demanded. — 
Cic.  de  laeent.  Rhit. !.  3. 

I  Arialides  flourished  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  contemporary 
with    Apelles,   Parrhadus,   and   Timanthes,      Pliriy  aaya  of  Ariatides,  that  liia 
oaintiniTs  were  the  Urst  which  gave  the  expression  of  the  aonl  and  the  feelings  : 
n  instance,  he  mentions  a  celebrated  picture  of  Arislidea,  in  which,  m 


besie^d  city,  a  mother  ia  reprenented  dying  of  a  wound  in  her  breast,  and  holding 
back  her  chdd  lest  it  should  suck  blood  instead  of  milk ',  a  picture  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  subject  nf  a  beautiful  epigram  in  the  Anthologia,  thus  happily 
ttaiialaled  by  Weljb,  in  his  Beauties  of  Painting  ; 

"  Suck,  little  wretch,  while  yet  thy  mother  lives, 

Suck  the  last  drop  her  fainting  bosom  gives  i 

She  dies;  her  tenderness  survives  her  biealli. 

And  her  fond  love  is  provident  in  deatli," 
^  "  The  arch  expression,  the  beauty  of  the  hair,  and  charm  of  the  mouth. 
)|  "  He  painted  also  on  ingeniouk  allegorical  picture  of  the  Genius  af  Iha  Athe 
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wished  that  Plin/  had  given  us  some  idea  of  the  coiDposition  of  a 
pictuie  •yO  extraoidmary  m  point  of  iubject 

If  Paiihasms  was  llie  CoiieggiO,  Apelles  was  indisputably  tlie 
Raphiel  of  antiquity  "  Omne^  pn-us  i^enttos,  fuiurosqm  postea 
superavit  Apelles"*  aie  the  woids  ot  Plmj,  who,  in  Iiis  estimates 
of  the  worki  of  art,  is  geneiallj  supposed  to  spealc  less  from  liis 
own  taute  than  from  the  common  opinion  of  the  best  judges  of 
aiitiquifv  The  pecuhai  excellence  ol  Apelles,  as  of  Raphael, 
lay  in  that  consummate  gracefulness  of  air  which  he  imparted  lo 
his  figurea,  and  in  which  he  surpassed  all  bis  rivals  in  the  arts. 
"  Pracipua  Apellis  m  arte  venustas  fait,  cum.  e&dem  mtate  mtiximi 
pifiores  essenl;  qaorum  opera  quum  admiraretur,  coUaudaHs  om- 
nibus, dsesse  iis  unam  illam  venerem  dicebat  quam  Greed  X&qtja 
vacant  :  catera  omnia  contigisse,  sed  hctc  soli  sibi  neminem 
parent."  f — Plin.  1.  35,  c.  10.  It  js  well  known  that  Alexander 
the  Great  had  the  highest  esteem  of  this  artist ;  and  having  em- 
ployed him  lo  paint  his  mistress  Campaspe,  showed  a  singulai- 
example  of  generosity  and  self-command,  in  bestowing  her  as  a 
gift  on  his  friend  the  painter,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  his 
beautiful  model.  It  was  a  high  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the 
artists,  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  judicious  policy  for  himself, 
that  Alexander  would  suffer  no  other  painter,  statuary,  or  engraver, 
to  form  his  elligy,  than  Apelles,  Lysippus,  and  Pyrgoteles  ;  a  fact 
which  accounts  for  the  singular  beauty  and  excellence  of  all  the 
figures  yet  remaining  of  that  prince. 

To  the  merits  of  Protogenes,  a  critic  of  genuine  taste  among  the 
ancients  has  borne  a  high  testimony  :  I  speak  of  Petronius  Arbiter. 
That  author,  mentioning  his  having  seen  in  the  palace  of  Trimal- 
cliio  (Nero)  some  sketches  by  the  liand  of  Protogenes,  says  that 
on  handling  them,  he  felt  a  reverential  awe,  as  if  they  had  been 
something  more  than  human. J  It  was  to  the  high  excellence  of 
Protogenes  as  an  artist,  that  the  city  of  Rhodes,  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  owed  its  preservation  when  besieged  by  Demetrius  Poh- 
orcetes.     When  that  prince  saw  no  other  means  of  reducing  the 

nians,  tepresentiE^  a  being  at  one  and  the  s. 
conalanl,  jet  placable  and  compassion  ate,  va 
cowardly." 
*  "  Apelles  surpassed  all  who  had  gone  before,  and  all  who  will  ever  come  after 


which  the  Greeks  term  Xopira  (Grace)  was  wai  . 

his  art,  others  may  have  attained  equal  perfection,  but  in  this  he  wna  unrivol- 

i  In  pinacotheoam  perveni  vario  genere  tabularuiti  mlrabilem  ;  nam  et  Zeuxidoa 
manna  vidi,  nondum  vetuslatis  injuria  violas  :  ct  Froto^nia  rudimenta  cum  ipniiia 
nolurte  verttale  cerlanlia,  non  sine  quodam  horrore  tratlavi.     Jam  vero  Apellis 

Imaginuin  erant  ad  Bimilitudinem  pnedsie,  ut  crederes  etiam  animorum 
am.— Pet.  Aib.  Satyr. 
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fall  of  ibe  martial  spirit ,  for  the  fine  arts  cannot  exist  la  splendor, 
but  in  a  soil  of  luxury  and  of  ease.  The  taste  for  these  supplanted 
the  appetite  for  national  glory,  and  at  length  ignominiously  sup- 
plied the  place  of  public  virtue.  The  degenerate  Greeks  were 
consoled  for  the  loss  of  their  hberty  by  the  flattering  distinction  of 
being  the  humanizers  of  their  conquerors,  the  magistn  et  arbiln 
eleganliarum  to  the  unpolished  Remans. 


*  For  a  most  ample  account  of  (lie  ancient  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects, 
drawn  from  the  v,  titings  of  tlie  Gtepk  and  Roman  aullioiB,  the  render  is  refetred 
to  the  iparned  work  oT  Junius  de  Pictura  VUerum,smA  the  catalogue  of  nrtiala 
Bubjoined  lo  that  work.  See  likewise  a  very  insenious  and  learned  Disserlation 
on  Uie^Pain^ng  of  the  Ancients,  by  T,  Cooper,  Esq,,  \a  the  third  volume  of  Mem. 
of  llie  Lit.  an(f  Phil.  Sac.  of  Manchester. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Tublio  gameB  of  Greece—EfFecls  on  cliaiacler—Mannfta— Poetical  compoailion 
anterior  to  prose  —  Hompr—Heeiod— Archil ochus—Terpander— Sappho-  Pin- 
dar—Ainnreon —-The  Greek  epigrEun  —  The  Greelt  comedy,  dislinguahed 
into  llie  old,  the  middle,  and  the  new  — Aristophanes  — Menander  — Greek 
ti-agedj— ^schylue — Euripides  —  Sophocles  —  Mode  of  dianiMio  representa- 
tion —  The  ancient  drarna  set  to  music  — Tlie  Mimes  and  Pantomimes  —  Of  the 
Cfteefe  historians— He  rod  otHH — Thucydidea— Xenophon  —  Polybiiis  —  Diodolns 
Siculus — Dionysius  of  Halicamaasua  — Arrian — Plutajch. 

Under  the  eaily  part  of  the  Grecian  history  we  had  occasion  fo 
treat  of  the  origia,  and  somewhat  of  the  nature,  of  the  public 
games  of  Greece.  Among  all  nations,  in  that  period  of  society 
when  war  is  not  reduced  to  a  science,  but  every  battle  is  a  multi- 
tude of  single  combats,  we  find  those  exercises  in  frequent  use 
which  tend  to  increase  tJie  bodily  strength  and  activity.  The 
Greelis,  however,  seem  to  have  been  the  first  who  reduced  the 
athletic  exercises  to  a  system,  and  considered  them  as  an  object  of 
general  atteniion  and  importance.  The  Panadiena^an,  and  after- 
wards the  Olympic,  the  Pydiian,  the  Nemtean,  and  the  Isthmian 
games,  were  under  the  sanction  of  the  laws,  and  subject  to  the 
regulations  laid  down  by  the  ablest  statesmen  and  legislators. 
They  were  resorted  to,  not  only  by  the  citizens  of  all  the  states  of 
Greece,  but  even  by  the  neighboring  nations.  Thus  not  only 
was  a  spirit  of  union  and  good  understanding  kept  up  between  the 
several  states,  which,  in  spite  of  their  frequent  dissensions  and 
hostilities,  made  them  always  regard  each  other  as  countrymen, 
and  unite  cordially  against  a  common  enemy;  but  this  partial 
intercourse  which  the  games  produced  with  the  inhabitants  of  odier 
countries,  induced  an  acquaintance  with  their  manners  and  geniiis, 
and  contributed  very  early  to  polish  away  the  rust  of  barbarism. 
In  those  games,  therefore,  we  may  see  the  cause  of  two  opposite 
effects:  that  Greece,  in  the  early  period  of  her  history,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  martial  ardor  and  military  prowess;  and  that  in  the 
latter  ages,  elegance,  politeness,  and  refinement  were  her  predomi- 
nant characteristics. 

This  passion  of  the  Greeks  for  shows  and  games,  extremely 
laudable,  and  even  benefici^,  when  confined  within  due  bounds, 
was  carried,  at  length,  to  a  most  blamable  and  pernicious  excess. 
The  victor,  in  the  Olympic  games,  who  had  gained  the  first  prize 
at  running,  wrestling,  or  driving  a  chariot,  was  crowned  with  higher 
honors  than  the   general  who  had  gdned  a  decisive  battle.     His 
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praises  were  sung  by  the  poets  ;  he  had  statues,  and  even  temples, 
dedicated  lo  his  name.  Cioero  remarlts,  that  among  the  Greeks 
It  was  accounted  liiore  glorious  to  carry  off  the  palm  at  the  Olympic 
games,  than  among  the  Romans  to  have  obtained  the  honors  of  a 
triumph.  *  Of  these  nations,  it  was  easy  to  foretel]  which  was 
doomed  to  be  the  rnaster,  and  which  the  slave. 

The  games  of  Greece  were  not  esclasively  appropriated  to 
gymnastic  and  a  lilotjc  exerci'^es  Those  immense  assemblies 
were  the  resort  likevii'jp,  of  the  poets,  the  historians,  the  rhapso- 
dists,  and  even  the  philosophers 

It  is  a  singulai  fart,  that  m  all  nations  there  have  been  poets 
before  there  were  wiiteia  in  pio^e  The  most  ancient  prosa 
writers  among  the  Gretks,  of  nboin  we  have  any  mention,  Phe- 
recydes  of  Scyios,  and  C-idmus  of  Miletus,  were  posterior  above 
350  years  to  Home!  Of  those  poets  who  preceded  Homer,  some 
of  wliora  are  supposed  to  have  been  anterior  to  the  Ttojan  war, 
as  Linus  and  Orpheus,  we  have  no  remains,  f 

Homer,  of  whose  birth  both  the  place  and  the  era  are  very  un- 
certain, is,  according  to  the  most  probable  opinion,  believed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Ionia,  and  to  have  flourished  277  years  after 
the  taking  of  Troy;  that  is,  970  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
This  illustrious  man,  the  father  of  poetry,  was,  probably,  a  wan- 
dering minstrel,  who  earned  his  subsistence  by  strolhng  from  one 
city  to  another,  and  frequenting  public  festivals  and  the  tables  of 
the  great,  where  his  music  and  vei'ses  procured  bim  a  welcome 
reception,  Lycui^ns,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  brought  from  Ionia  into  Greece  complete  copies  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey;  which,  however,  were  not  arranged  in  the 
order  in  which  we  now  see  them,  till  250  years  afterwards,  by 
Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens.  The  meihod  which  he  took  to  col- 
lect those  poems,  by  offering  rewards  to  all  who  could  recite,  or 
produce  in  writing,  any  of  the  compositions  of  Homer,  renders  it 
probable  that  those  poems  had  originally  been  composed  in  de- 
tached ballads,  or  rhapsodies. if  From  these  various  recitations, 
which  were  carefully  transcribed  Pis  strat  is  ciused  certain  learned 
men  of  bis  court  to  prepire  wlat  they  considered  the  most  per- 
fect copies,  and  to  method  ze  the  whole  into  legilar  poems,  as  we 


"  Ptopc  mtijiis  et  gloriosius  qua  i  Ro  nte   tr  i  nphaiae  —  Ir     0    t     p  o   Flacco 

t  Linus  ie  feigned  to  liave  been  the  son  of  Apollo  and  B  sa  d  to  hwe  been 
the  flret  lyric  poet.  Stobieiis  g  vea  some  verses  under  the  name  of  L  nus  but 
Ihey  are  believed  not  tn  be  authentic  The  fragments  published  under  the 
name  of  Orpheaa,  in  the  Pmtamtnores  Graci  and  other  coiled  ons  are  plainly 
supposititious,  being  entirely  destitute  of  Iheair  ot  remote  antiquity.  The  poem 
of  the  Argonauts,  which  is  attributed  to  him,  is,  on  the  authority  of  Stnbieus  and 
Suidaa,  the  worit  of  Onomaorilus,  wlio  lived  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus.  Set 
Suidte  Lex.  sub  -rmce  Orpheus. 

t  A  passage  of  Athena^UB  confirms  this  notion.  He  tells  us  thai  the  rehears- 
ers of  detached  ballads,  or  'Pai^wJoi,  weie  called  'OjiijgOHjrai— J(A,  Ddp.  1.  xii. 
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H         1      by  I     land  of  Hector,  an  event  which  loiises 
A  h  1]     f       I        II         pose,  who  signally  revenges  the  fate  of 
I      f      d  by    I     d     I      f  the  magnanimous  Hector.     He  then 
lb  I        b    q  f  Patrocliis,  and  delivers  up  to  Priam, 

f  I      b   ly    f  his  brave  son.     This  is  in  brief  the 

tvh  1  f  d     II    1 

Th  f  1     0  lyssey,  of  which  the  principal  action  is 

1  d  d  p       d     f     ne  equally  short,  is  inore  various  and 

ai  f  1  I        1       find      Ulysses  had  been  absent  many  years 
fml  ^    af       I     taking  of  Troy.     His  death  was  sup- 

p      d  d   P      lope,  harassed  by  the   importunate  ad- 

d  f        J  ould  no  longer  invent  plausible  pretexts 

f     d  ]  J        h       h  fa  second  husband.     At  this  crisis,  the 
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genuine  by  Ttiucydides,  Liician,  Pausaniai,  ftnd  others  among  the 
aiK'ieni  writers,  and  are  in  themselves  of  sufficient  merit  to  give  no 
discountenance  to  the  common  belief.  The  Margites,  an  un- 
doubted work  of  Homer,  of  a  comic  nature,  of  which  no  remnant 
is  preserved,  is  hkewise  cited  by  Aristoiie  antf  the  ancient  writers 
as  a  composition  worthy  of  its  author. 

Contemporary  with  Homer,  or  but  a  few  years  posterior  to  him, 
was  Hesiod;  a  poet  who  seems  to  be  more  indebted  for  any  share 
of  esteem  wliioh  he  holds  with  the  moderns,  (o  his  remote  anti- 
quity, and  to  the  praises  he  has  received  from  ancient  writers,* 
tiian  to  any  feeling  of  the  real  merit  of  his  compositions.  That 
Vireil  highly  esteemed  Hesiod  as  a  poet,  is  evident  fronj  the  many 
imitations  of  the  Greek  author  which  occur  in  the  first  and  second 
books  of  the  Georgics;  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  a  rash  supposition,  that 
Virgil  had  conceived  the  entire  idea  of  his  didactic  poem  on  Agri- 
culture, from  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod.  In  two  j 
of  the  Ecloaues.  Virgil  alludes  to  Hesiod  with  encomium; 


Tempura  nuo  m 

And,  as  the  highest  compliment  to  his  friend  Gaflus,  after  intro- 
dncing  him  to  .Apollo  and  the  Muses,  he  makes  the  Heliconian 
maids  present  him,  by  the  hand  of  Linus,  with  the  same  pipe 
which  they  had  formerly  beetowed  upon  Hesiod,  the  Ascra;an 
old  man. 

Cmtando  tigidos  deduce  re  monUbus  ornoa.t — Ed.  vi. 

or  the  authentic  writings  of  Hesiod  two  entire  works  remain; 
the  poem  of  The  Works  and  Days  and  The  Theogony.  The 
poem  of  the  Works  and  Days,  'E^ya  xal  'H/ifqui^  consists  of  two 
books:  the  first  commences  with  the  fables  of  Prometheus,  Epi- 
rnetheus,  and  Pandora,  the  Five  Ages  of  the  World,  the  Golden, 
Silver,  Brazen,  Heroic,  and  Iron  Ages;  the  poet  proceeds  to  give 
an  ample  encomium  on  virtue,  enforced  by  the  consideration  of 
the  temporal  blessings  with  which  its  practice  is  attended,  and  the 
punishment  which  awaits  vice  even  in  this  world;  and  he  thence 
elnqueiidy  enlarges  on  the  chief  moral  duties  essential  to  tlie  con- 
duct of  life,     in  the  second  book,  the  poet  lays  down  a  series  of 
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precepts  in  agriculture,  and  details  the  varifnis  occupations  of  the 
husbandman  at  the  dilTereiit  seasons  of  the  year;  he  thence 
digresses  to  the  proper  seasons  for  navigation;  lays  clown  jndicions 
maxims  for  domestic  life  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  friends,  compan- 
ions, &c.;  and  concludes  with  enforcing  the  duties  of  rehgion,  .and 
a  strict  regard  to  ^ood  morals,  and  a  general  purity  of  conduct. 

The  poem  of  The  Theogony  contains  a  genealogy  of  llie  greater 
and  lesser  deities  and  deified  heroes  of  antiquity;  with  the  my- 
tholc^  or  fabulous  history  connected  with  the  religion  of  aucifni 
Greece.  This  poem  is  the  onginal  source  from  which  all  the 
subsequent  Greek  and  Roman  mylhologi'^t?  have  derived  their 
accounts  of  the  birth,  parentage,  and  exploits  of  the  heathen 
divinities,  and  the  details  of  those  fables  which  supply  the  jilaco 
of  authentic  iiistory  in  those  ages  properly  termed  the  Heroic. 

About  two  centuries  posterior  to  tlie  age  of  Homer  and  of 
Hesiod,  flourished  Archilochus,  the  inventor  of  Iambic  verse — a 
poel  whose  depravity  of  morals  brought  on  hini  contempt  and  in- 
famy during  hfe;  but  whose  works,  alter  his  death,  divided,  as  we 
are  told,  the  public  estimation  with  those  of  Homer,  Yet  as  these 
works  were  of  the  lyric  kind,  it  if  not  possible  they  could  admit  of 
a  degree  of  merit  which  could  at  all  stand  in  competition  with 
those  noble  pictures  of  fife  and  manners  which  are  delineated  by 
that  prince  of  poets.  Some  fragraenti  of  Archilochus  are  pre- 
served by  AthetiJBus,  lib.  xiv.;  by  Pausanias,  hb.  x.;  and  by 
SlobiBus,  serm.  123.  Contemporary  with  Archilochus  was  Ter- 
pander,  a  native  of  Lesbos,  who  is  celebrated  no  less  for  his  lyrical 
compositions,  than  for  his  exquisite  talents  as  a  musician.  Of  his 
verses  ive  have  no  remains.*  The  tvjo  succeeding  centuries  were 
distinguished  hy  nine' lyric  poets  of  great  celebrity:  Alcman  and 
StersichoriK,  of  whom  we  have  a  few  imperfect  remains  preserved 
hy  Athenseus,  Stoba;us,  Sac;  Sappho,  of  whom  we  liave  two 
beautiful  odes;  Alcseus,  Siraonides,  Ibycus,  and  Bacchylides,  of 
whom  there  remain  considerable  fragments  in  a  mutilated  state; 
and  Pindar  and  Atiacreon,  of  whom  so  much  is  preserved  as  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  merits. 

Pindar,  in  the  judgment  of  the  ancients,  was  esteemed  the  chief 
of  all  the  lyric  poets.  We  have  of  his  composition  four  books  of 
odes,  or  triumphal  eulogies  of  the  victors  in  the  Olympic,  Pytliian, 
Nemtean,  and  Isthmian  Games  of  Greece.  It  required  a  great 
power  of  poetical  imagination  to  give  variety  and  interest  to  a 
theme  of  so  limited  a  nature,  through  a  succession  of  no  less  than 
forty-five  panegyrics;  and  without  doubt  the  poet  has  displayed 
unbounded  imagination,  and  the  most  excursive  fancy-     It  is,  how- 


*  Plutarch  informa  U9  that  Terpander  was  the  invenfor  of  those  melodies  oi 
niDsical  sttains  in  which  it  was  cuatomiry  to  recite  the  poetical  composilions  In 
the  public  gifties  or  contests  for  Ihe  palm  of  poetry;  and  tliat  in  particular  Im 
cimg  to  atrunB  of  bin  own  cnrnpusilion  the  poemB  of  Homer,  as  well  aa  Ms  own. 
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ever,  to  be  suspected  that  the  high  afimlration  e\presised  by  any 
mo  lorn  l\ir  th?  composillons  of  Pindar,  has  either  in  it  a  consider- 
able tincture  of  aifectation,  or  is  the  result  of  a  Wind  ansenc  to  the 
opinion  of  Horace,  and  others  of  the  ancient  writers,  who  have 
extolled  the  Theban  bard  as  beyond  all  reach  of  competition,  or 
even  mutation  The  sober  critics  of  antiquity,  in  judging  of  his 
meiits,  haiP  not  shown  the  same  indiscriminatmg  enthusiasm, 
[.nn^inus  conf  sses  ihat  Pindar,  with  all  his  sublimity,  is  apt  to 
sink  h^low  mt^diocnty,  and  ihat  his  fire  is  sqmetimPs  altogether 
pxtingiiishpd  rthen  we  least  expect  it:  and  Aulus  GlUius  gives  it 
I--  tha  genei  ti  opinion,  ihat  the  poetry  of  Pindar  is  florid  and 
tui^il  to  excess  *  Yet  we  can  discern  in  him  many  striking 
figures,  great  energy  of- expression,  and  often  the  most  harmonious 
numbers 

Anacreon  is  a  great  contrast  to  Pindar.  His  fancy,  vvhich  has 
no  great  range,  is  employed  only  in  suggesting  famihar  and  luxu- 
rious pictures  He  has  no  comprehension  of  the  sublime  of  poetry, 
and  little  of  the  tender,  delicate  or  ingenious  in  sentiment.  He  is 
a  professed  voluptuary,  of  loose  and  abandoned  principles;  and 
his  compositions,  though  easy,  graceful,  and  harmonious,  are  too 
immoral  to  find  favor  with  the  friends  of  virtue. 

Of  ihe  Greek  lyric  poetry,  if  the  epigram  may  he  classed  under 
that  denomination,  the  collection  called  Jinthologia  lias  preserved 
a  great  many  very  beautiful  specimens.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
they  are  free  from  that  coarseness  and  obscenity  which  disgrace 
the  compositions  of  the  Roman  epigrammatists,  particularly  Mar- 
tial-and  Catullus.  The  Anthologia  was  compiled  hy  a  monk  of 
the  fourteenth  century;  but  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  ancient 
productions,  and  is  altogether  a  valuable  monument  of  the  Greek 
literature  and  taste.  The  best  of  the  modem  epigrams  may  be 
traced  up  to  liiat  source,  and  the  English  and  French  poets  have 
frequently  plundered  the  Anthologia  without  the  lease  acknow- 
lerigment.f 

Considering  the  Anthologia  as  affording  the  best  examples  of 
this  sp'ecies  of  composition,  we  may  thence  observe  that  the  an- 
cients did  not  altogether  annex  the  same  meaning  ihat  we  do  to 
the  term  epigiara,  which  we  consider  as  always  displaying  q 
point  or  witticism,  consisting  of  a  single  thought,  briefly  and  bril- 
liantly expressed.  The  ancients  required  likewise  brevity  and 
unity  of  thought,  but  they  did  not  consider  point  or  witticism  as 
essential  to  epigram.     Martial  and  Catullus  are  frequently  witty: 


*  Noct.  A«.,!.  ivii.  e.  10. 

I  It  is  nn  inconsliieraWe  Ipslimony  to  the  merits  of  the  Grpek  epigram,  that 

Biit  oil   hU  dieath-bed,  In  triinsiatliig  into  Kuglieh  a.nd  Latin  verse  soine.of  thi 
Deel  epigrams  of  Ibo  Authofogia. 
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but  the  principal  characteristic   of  the  Greek  ep'gram  is  ingenuity 
and  simplicity,  or  what  the  French  term  naivete. 

The  era  of  dramatic  composition  among  the  Greeks  is  supposed 
to  have  commenced  about  590  b.  c*  Thespis,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  tragedy,!  ^^"s  contemporary  with  Solon; 
and  if  the  drama  originated  with  the  Athenians,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  they  broiif;ht  it  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  perfection.  Tlie 
Greek  comedy  has  been  divided  into  three  distinct  classes,  the 
old,  the  middle,  and  the  new.  Of  the  old  comedy,  which  is  noted 
for  the  extreme  freedom  and  severity  of  its  satire,  the  princi]ial 
dramatists  were  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  and  Aristophanes. 


And  it  had  been  well  if  their  satire  had  been  confined  to  the  vicious 

1             d  ly  P    fl              W         g[                       hen  such 

h        !  bj          f                                h        1    dl  d  license 

1      I     i     i  y        Id  d  tl                        g       f                     Unfortu- 

ly  h  d                  g          I  p    rs  by  the 

dr  m       1  A  pi            y     P             d 

Ifb  h        dhdmni               fPI       t  Athens, 

all      mp  f       h         g                 bm      d        1       eview  of 

ta    J  dg  wh         pp    b                                  )          btain  be- 

f       hyw  11       dbplmd                      yo  account 

f       h        g  aj          ai  d        1               f                   decency 

wh  1            1  f     d       1            d        f  A       J I            Of  this 

h               p  1          1          d              p           which,  it 


M     H    na  th  to  comedy 

y  G  Hi  in  other 

lecordin^  wars,  battles,  beroes,  ghosts;  the  marvellous  alwaj^s,  and  often  the 
incredible.  Men  seemed  to  have  thought  the  higher  they  soareil,  the  more  ini- 
portEint  they  should  appear;  and  that  the  coromOQ  life  which  they  then  lived 
was  a  thins  too  contemptible  to  merit  imitation.  Hence  it  followed,  that 
it  was  not  till  this  common  life  was  rendered  respeclable  by  more  refined  and 
polished  manners,  that  men  thonght  it  might  l>e  copied,  50  bb  to  gain  tliem  ap- 
plause.  Eren  in  Greece  itself,  tragedy  had  attained  its  nml'irity  many  years 
before  comedy,  ai  may  l>e  seen  by  comparing  the  age  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
with  that  of  Philemon  and  Menander. 

I"Eiipolia,  Cratinua,  Aristophanes,  and  other  old  writers  of  comedy,  ased 
iinbounded  license  in  esposine  the  ltnave,the  Uuef,,  the  aiiulterBt,.tlie  aasaasio, 
TO  any  tnfimous  character  whomaoeTOr." 
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must  be  owned,  do  not  give  a  fiivorabie  opinion  of  the  taste  of  the 
Atlienians  al  tills  .period  of  ibeir  highest  national  splendor.  It  is 
true,  that  we  discern  exquisite  knowledge  of  human  nature  la 
those  dramas,  and  that  they  have  high  value,  as  throwing  light  ou 
the  manners  and  custoins  of  the  Athenians,  and  even  on  liieir 
pohiicat  constitution.  But  there  are  coarseness  of  sentiment  and 
ribaldry  of  expression  in  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  which  to 
modern  lasts  and  manners  appear  extremely  disgusting.  We 
must  presume,  that  even  in  the  days  of  the  author,  such  perform- 
ances could  have  been  relished  only  by  the  very  dregs  of  the 
populace ;  and  that  what  chiefly  recommended  them  to  these,  was 
the  malicious  sarcasm  and  abuse  which  was  thrown  upon  their 
superiors,  often  the  best  and  worthiest  members  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

To  the  old  comedj— of  which  the  extreme  license  and  scurrility 
befanie  at  length  disgusting,  as  the  manners  of  the  Athenians  be- 
came more  refined — succeeded  the  middle  comedy,  which,  retain- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  old,  and  its  vigorous  delineation  of  manners 
and  chai'acter,  banished  fi'om  the  drama  all  personal  satire  or  abuse 
of  living  characters  by  name.  The  writers  of  this  class  were 
numerous,  and  we  have  several  fragments  remaining  of  their  com- 
positions, but  no  entire  pieces.  Of  these  fragments,  Mr.  Cumber- 
land has  published  some  valuable  specimens,  admirably  translated, 
in  the  sixth  volume  of  The  Observer.  Of  these  'specimens,  the 
passages  taken  from  the  comedies  of  Alexis,  Antiphanes,  EpicMtes, 
Mnesimachus,  Phrenicides,  and  Timocles,  will  give  pleasure  to 
every  reader  of  taste. 

Last  came  the  new  comedy  of  the  Greeks,  including  in  point  of 
time  a  period  of  about  thirty  years — from  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  to  the  death  of  Menander,  the  last  and,  perhaps-,  the 
greatest  ornament  of  the  Grecian  drama.  In  this  short  period, 
ilie  Athenian  stage  was  truly  a  school  of  morals;  and  while  com- 
edy lost  none  of  her  characteristic  excellence  in  the  just  delineation 
of  manners,  she  had  the  additional  graces  of  tenderness,  elegance, 
and  decorum.  Of  this  brilliant  eia,  the  chief  dramatic  writers 
were  Menander,  Philemon,  Dipbilus,  Apollodorus,  Philippides,  and 
Posidippus. 

In  the  comedies  of  Menander  was  found  a  vein  of  Ihe  most 
refined  wit  and  pleasantry,  which  never  transgressed  the  bounds 
of  decency  and  strict  morality.  His  object  was  at  once  the  exem- 
plary display  of  the  charms  of  virtue,  and  the  chastisement  of  vice ; 
and  employing,  alternately,  the  grave  and 'the  jocose,  attempering 
moral  example  with  keen  but  elegant  satire,  he  exhibited  the 
most  instructive  as  nell  as  the  justest  representatiions  of  human 
nature.     Qutnli!ian  antl  Plutarch*  have  deservedly  enlarged  on  the 


i.,  imd  Plutnich.  Oomp.  Ailataph.  and  Meoand. 
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merits  of  this  excellent  dramatic  poet,  expressing  their  opinion, 
that  he  has  eclipsed  the  reputation  of  all  the  otliev  writers  in  the 
same  department  among  the  ancients.  By  the  former  of  tliese 
authors,  the  plays  of  Menander  are  recommended,  as  a  school  of 
eloquence  for  the  formation  of  a  perfect  crater;  so  admirable  is  the 
skill  of  the  poet,  in  painting  the  manners  and  jiassions  in  every 
condition- and  circumstance  of  hfe.  The  eulogium  of  Menander, 
by  Quimilian,  might,  in  modern  times,  be  held  as  no  exaggerated 
character  of  our  immortal  Shakspeare.  How  much  is  it  to  be 
regretted,  that  of  all  the  works  of  this  great  master  of  the  anrieiit 
drama,  of  which  there  were  near  one  hundred  comedies,  there 
should,  unfortunately,  remain  nothing  more  than  a  few  detached 
passages  preserved  by  Athenseus,  Plutarch,  Stobsens,  and  Eusla- 
thiiis'  Yet  even  these  justify  the  high  character  vihlch  the  an- 
cient critics  ha\e  given  of  this  poet,  and  we  have  }et  a  completer 
and  moie  ample  proof  of  his  metits  in  the  comedies  of  Teienie, 
which  are  now  unuersallj  considered  as  litile  else  than  veisions 
from  Menandei  * 

Next  in  merit  to  Menander,  ind  not  i  ifei  lor  to  1  im  in  f  i  tility 
ot  genius,  was  Philemon  wl  o  13  lecorded  to  haie  written  no 
less  than  ninety  comedies  Of  his  reiiams  the  lew  hagincn  s 
preserved  by  Athen^euo  and  Stohteus  do  not  derognte  fiom  tlie 
character  gven  ol  h  m  by  Quintiinn  and  the  ^nclent  crincs,  ts 
«econd,  at  least  in  dramatical  talents  to  the  pimceol  ihe  comic 
itags  In  the  same  scale  of  merit  stood  Diplnlus,  of  whom  Clc 
mens  Alexandiimis  and  Eusebius  gne  a  high  chaiacter  m  point  of 
morals  as  well  as  comic  humoi  Of  his  woiki,  as  well  as  those 
of  his  n^als,  ApollodoiLis,  Phihppides,  and  Posibippus,  iheie  le 
main  a  few  fia^raents 

Time  has  happily  spared  to-  us  more  considerable  lemams  of 
the  tiagic  mubC  of  tlie  Oreeks  than  of  the  comic,  and  loitumtelj 
tliose  pieces  which  have  been  preserved,  are  the  pioduction  of 
the  thiee  great  ornaments  ot  the  drama,  jEschjIus,  S(  pho  les, 
and  Euripides  Among  the  celebiated  tragic  poets,  J^ichUus 
ranks  fiist  in  prioiity  ol  1  me  Severl)  yeais  Ind  only  elapseu 
since  the  dajs  of  Fhespis,  when  the  Gieek  diama  had  no  other 
stage  for  its  exhibition  than  a  wagon  The  inpio^eiient  tint 
took  place  fiom  that  peiiod  fo  the  time  when  M->(hy\i>s  p  educed 
those  pieces  which  were  crowned  at  the  Oijmpic  games,  must 
have  been  greit  indeed  This  author  is  said  to  have  wiitien 
sixty  SIX  tiagedies  loi  thitteen  of  which  he  s;ained  the  hist  piize  in 
that  depirtnient  of  poetry  The  tragedie-j  oi  ^schjlus  abound 
n  'Strokes  of  the  true  sublime,  but  hia  genius,  not  alna}s  ic^ulated 


*Mr.  Cumberlani),  in  the  Ohserverj  No.   149,  has  translated  Bome  o 
fragments  of  Menander  with  great  Bpuit  aind  aufiictent  lidellly,  aa  also  0 
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by  good  taste,  frequently  betrays  him  iiiio  the  bombast:  Suhlimis 
— graois — H  grandilo'tjum  usque  ad  ailium,  says  Quiiitihan.  He 
studied  not  in  his  com  positions  that  regularity  of  plan,  and  slrict 
observance  of  the  unities,  wliioh  the  works  of  the  succeeding  poets 
seem  to  have  rendered  essential  to  the  Greek  drama;  but  to  this 
very  circumstance  we  are  indebted  for  the  wild  and  romance 
nature  of  his  plots,  and  that  terrible  grandeur  with  which  his 
characters  are  sometimes  deiineated.  The  high  esteetil  which 
Aristophanes  had  for  the  talents  of  ^schylus,  is  demonstrated  by 
that  dispute  which  in  his  comedy  entided  "  The  Progs,"  he  feigns 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  infernal  regions  between  Euripides  and 
^■ichytus  for  the  tragic  chair.  Bacchus,  the  judge  of  the  contro- 
versy, gives  a  direct  decision  in  favor  of  jEschyius;  and  Sopho- 
cles acquiesces  in  the  judgment,  and  declares  tliat  though  he  him- 
self is  ready  to  contest  the  pahn  with  Euripides,  he  yields  it 
willingly  to  jEschylos, 

Euripides  apd  Sophocles  were  about  fifty  years  posterior  in 
time  to  ^sohylus;  thpiigh  botli  of  them  had  begun  their  dramatic 
career  in  his  lifetime.  The  judgment  of  the  critics,  both  of  ancient 
and  of  modern  times,  is  almost  eijually  balanced  between  these 
great  masters  of  the  drama.  Quintilian  leaves  the  question  unde- 
cided with  respect  to  their  poetical  merits;  but  prefers  Euripides, 
as  affording  a  better  practical  model  of  oratory,  as  well  as  on  the 
score  of  his  admirable,  prudential,  and  moral  lessons.  Euripides 
is  a  great  master  of  the  passions,  and  with  high  skill  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  grander  emotions  of  terror,  rage,  and  madness,  is  yet 
more  excellent  in  exciting  the  tender  affections  of  grief  and  pity. 
In  the  judgment  of  Longinus,,  this  poet  had  not  a  natural  genius 
for  the  sublime;  though  the  critic  acknowleges  that  he  is  capa- 
ble at  times,  when  the  subject  demands  it,  of  working  himself  op 
to  a  very  high  elevation,  both  of  thought  and  expression.  This 
criticism  is  certainly  fastidious  in  no  small  d^ree.  If  a  poet  has  it 
in  his  power  to  rise  to  the  sublime  when  his  subject  demands  it, 
what  better  proof  can  we  have  of  a  natural  genius  for  die  sublime.' 
But  how  absurd  to  deny  that  the  Medea  is  the  work  of  a  tran- 
scendent native  genius  for  the  sublime!"  As  a  moralist,  Euripides 
ranks  perhaps  the  highest  among  the  ancient  poets.  He  was  the 
only  dramatic  writer  of  whom  Socrates  deigned  to  attend  the 
representations.  The  singular  esteem  in  which  Cicero  held  him 
as  a  moral  writer,  he  has  stongly  expressed  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Tiro,*  and  it  is  a  remai-kable  anecdote,  that  Cicero,  in  the  last 
moments  of  his  Iif6,  when  assassinated  in  his  litter,  was  occupied 
in  reading  the  Mtdea.  It  is  well  known,  that  that  great  and  good 
man  expected  his  fate;  and  we  must  thence  conclude  that  he 
thought  no  preparation  for  death  more  suitable  than  the  excellent 


*  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Fam.  lib,  3 
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moral  reflections  of  his  favorite  poet.  Of  seventy-five  tragedies 
written  by  Eunpitles,  there  remain  to  us  nineteen,  and  the  frag- 
naent  of  a  twciitielh.  Qiiintilian  jusily  gives  it  as  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  high  merit  of  this  great  dramatist,  that  Menander  admired, 
and  followed  him  as  his  model,  though  in  a  diflercnt  species  of  the 
drama.* 

Contemporary  with  Euripides  was  his  great  rival,  Sophocles, 
who,  in  the  judgment  both  of  the  ancient  and  modern  critics, 
shares  equally  with  the  former  the  chief  honors  of  the  tragic  miise. 
As  the  principal  excellence  of  Euripides  is  judged  to  lie  in  (he  ex- 
pression of  the  tender  passions,  so  tlie  genius  of  Sophocles  has  been 
thought  more  adapted  to  ibe  grand,  the  terr  ble  and  the  si  blin  e 
Yet  the  htter  has  occasionally  shown  htmsell  a  gieat  master  in  the 
pathetic  I  know  not  that  either  the  aicient  oi  the  modem 
dnma  can  ptoduce  a  passage  more  powerfllj  affecting  than  the 
speech  of  Clectra  on  leceivmg  the  mn  which  &he  is  told  contuus 
the  ashes  of  her  brother  Orestea 

P  rpilTiije   itiui  01  A>\>Qii-cui   S/inJ    Slc 


"We  perceive  in  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  gieat  I  nowledge  of  tlie 
hum^n  heart,  togethet  with  i  simplicity  and  chastitj  ol  expipssioii 
m  the  geneiaJ  hnguage  of  the  characteia  nhch  gieaily  hcghiens 
his  occasional  strokes  of  (he  sublime,  Ol  .til  the  piodutirons  ol 
the  Greek  stage  \\hich  time  has  spaied  to  ng  that  nliich  is 
generaJlj  esteemed  the  most  peilect  is  the  CEdipiis  of  Sopho- 
cles Theie  coild  not,  perhaps,  be  demised  a  dramatic  r<iljle 
more  peilecllj  suited  to  the  excitement  both  ol  tenor  and  piij 
than  that  of  the  unfortunate  (Edipus,  jet  i  is  delemve  in  one 
gieat  point,  which  is  a  inoial  Theie  is  no  useful  irinh  inciil  ^ted 
by  the  spectncle  ot  a  man  reduced  to  tlie  utmosi  p  tt  h  ol  h  mnn 
misery,  and  miiked  out  as  an  object  of  the  mrfignalon  and  \en- 
geanCe  of  the  gods,  lo!  actions  m  which  H  it  not  possible  to  accu*!? 
him  of  cnminahty      I  have  formerly  taken  noiice  of  this  stuige 

faradox  in  the  ideas  of  the  ancients  with  respect  to  morahty,  \  and 
will  not  repeat  the  observation 

The  manner  m  which  the  diamatic  compositions  of  the  Greeks 
were  performed  has  afforded  m  ich  matter  for  leat  led  inquir) ,  and 
given  room  to  considerable  dneisity  of  opinion  It  la  well  kiiov\n 
that  tlie  ancient  actors,  both  in  the  Gieek  and  Roman  theaties, 
wore  masks  suUed  to  the  chaiacters  ihej  lepiesented,  of  nhith 
the  enlaiged  aid  distended  featuits  wue  calculated  to  be  seen  at 
a  gieat  distance,  and  the  mouth  was  so  constructed  a'!  to  inaease 


"  Hunc  et  admiratUB  maiime  est,  ut  srepe  U 
opere  diverao,  Menander.     Just.  Or.  1.  x.  c.  1. 
i  Supis,  book  i,,  cli.  S. 
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3,  or  to  chastise  cice  by.  the 
id  invective,  as  the  comedies 


i  were  thus  different  in  tlieir 
re,  ihey  were  usually  performed  by  different  classes  of  actors.* 
Qiiintilian  tells  us  that  jEsopus  declaimed  much  more  gravely 
than  Roscius,  because  the  former  was  accustomed  to.  act  tragedy, 
and  the  latter  comedy. |  The  dresses  and  decorations  in  the  two 
species  of  drama  were  likewise  altogether  different.  The  tragic 
actor  used  the  cothurnus,  or  higb-soled  buskin,  which  increased 
his  height  some  inches,  and  also  a  stuffed  dress  to  give  a  propor- 
tional size  and  breadth  to  the  figure. |  The  comic  actor  trod  the 
slage  with  the  soccus,  or  low-heeled  slipper,  and  an  ordinary  garb 
suited  to  the  character  iti  real  life.  It  was  therefore  corresponding 
to  their  figures  that  the  former  declaimed  in  a  loud  and  solema 
tone,  or  mouthed  his  part,  while  the  latter  spoke  in  a  nalural  tone 
and  manner:  Commdus  sermocinalur,  says  Apuleius,  Tragcedns 
vociferatur. 

There  are  some  circumstances  regarding  the  exhibition  of  the 
ancient  drama,  on  which  the  modern  critics  are  not  agreed.  There 
IS  goodjTeason  to  believe  that  both  the  comedy  and  tragedy  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  set  to  music,  and  the  greater  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  sung  by  the  actors,  or  spoken  in  musical  i 


)  Rosoi 


9  gravior  fuit;  qtiod  ille  ( 
18  picture  of  tiie  ooslurai 


if  (he  tragic  actors  an 
their  turg'id "manner  of  performance,  in  liis  dialogue  on  Btage  dancing. — 77.( 
Oi'/iintr,-!.  ';  What  more  absurd  and  ridiculous  apentacle  can  tiiete  lie,  thnn  t 
see  a  man  artfully  drawing  out  his  figure  to  a  most  unnatural  length,  stalliing  i 
u^nn  hi^h  shoes,  liis  head  covered  with  a  fearful  masque,  with  a  mouth  fftiiiin 
vfirJc.as'if  he  was  about  to  lievour  the  spectators;  not  to  mention  hia  stofled  liell 
and  cheat,  extended  to  give  the  long;  figure  a  proportional  siiei  then  his  bellowiti, 
and  ranting,  asuietimes  blustering  and  thumping,  then  singiug  iambics,  or  music 
ally  whining  gut  the  most  grievous  (wlamitii""'  " 
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h!e  the  recitat  \e  of  the  nodem  Italan  operas  Not  to  mention 
tleetymolct;)  of  the  ttords  x  /  od  a  and  n,  juci  plainH  denoting 
the  conpoiilion  to  be  of  the  natite  ot  sona,  tlicie  a  e  many  pas- 
sages oi  the  ancient  autbori)  tthich  co  inleiai  ce  the  foiegoii  g 
opinion  * 

I  he  ancient  actoi3  med  in  their  performnce  i  gieat  deal  of 
gesiicild  ion,  which  was  requi'^ite  fiom  liie  immense  size  of  their 
theatres,  in  older  to  siipplj  the  defect  of  the  voice,  wh  ch,  even 
wilh  the  contiivance  befoie  mentioned  to  iiiciease  its  sound  was 
stiii  too  weak  to  be  diotinctly  heard  ovei  so  laige  a  space  A 
iiolent  and  stionely  marked  gesticulation  was,  therefore,  in  some 
d  gree  neressarj  and  this  led  to  a  very  eotraoi  dinary  piacuce 
11  the  latier  period  of  the  Roman  theatre  namelj,  tliat  theie 
weie  two  persons  emplojed  in  the  lepresentation  of  one  charactei 
Liv)  the  histoiian  lelates  the  parlicukr  incident  which  ga\e  rise  to 
thspiaciice  The  poet  Lmus  AndiOnicus,  in  acting  upon  the 
stige  m  one  of  his  own  plays,  ^^as  cilkd  by  the  pldidils  of  the 
audience  to  lepeat  some  favorite  passages  so  fiequenlly,  that  bis 
voice  henme  imudible  through  hoaraenes=,  and  he  reqtfesled  tbdt 
a  boy  might  be  allowed  (o  stand  in  front  of  the  mu  icians  and 
rec  le  the  put  while  he  himse'f  perfoimed  the  consonant  sesticu 
la  ion  It  was  rematked  says  the  historian  that  his  aition  was 
much  more  f  ee  and  forcible  ftoni  being  reheied  of  the  labor  of 
uiteiance  and  hence  it  became  customary,  adds  Lity  to  allow 
this  practice  in  monologue-,  or  soliloquies  and  to  leqiiire  hcth 
\oice  and  gesture  from  the  same  actoi  only  m  the  colloquial  parts 
We  lave  it  on  the  authority  of  Lucian,  that  tbe  same  practite 
came  to  he  iiitrrdured  upon  the  Gieek  stage  Founeily  saj? 
ihatautlor  the  same  actois  hotb  leciied  and  gesticilated  but  as 
It  was  oh  erved  that  the  contnual  motfon  bv  afiecting  the  breatli- 
tug  oi  the  actor  was  an  impediment  to  distinct  recitation,  it  was 
judgtd  better  to  make  o  e  actor  lecite  and  another  gesticilate 
For  farther  informati  n  on  this  maitei  I  lefer  to  a  veiy  ii  genious 
and  ample  disquisition  bj  tie  Abbe  Du  Eos  n  his  R^ectwna 
Cnligues  sui  la  Poe^'te  et  sw  la  Peinture      Tom  i  sect   42 

In  treating  of  the  Gcieek  diama,  it  would  be  an  omission  not  to 
mertion  a  species  of  dramatic  composition — of  a  natuie  very  mi  ch 
infenoi  to  the  propel  tragedy  and  comedy  ol  tbe  ancients  but 
wl  ch  at  lei  "th  in  tie  con  ption  of  taste  became  gieatly  m 
faabion  both  among  the  trieels  and  Romans  and  seems,  mdeed, 
to    ba\e   bee  I  earned  to  as   high  a  degree  ol  periection  as   the 


n  speal  ng  nf  Ihe  F  nperor  Nero  wl  o  p  qufd  1  mselt  on 
^CT  ind  uaeti  f  rq  ent  y  to  exi  b  t  o     the  stag"    saj  s        Tr  . 

tl  t  1  T  a  Uua  I  ter  ceetera  a  tmt  C  ni  si  paritin  n. 
t  for  h  s  1  petal  majeaty  lo  perJorm  )  OreHrm  natric  d 
'.cati  m  Hera  lem  innairaTa  Some  of  these  otiariic1e(S  it  m 
'e  sufficiently  conBonant  to  their  actor 
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nature  of  the  composition  would  admit  of.  What  I  speak  of  is 
the  mimes  and  pantomimes.  The  etymology  of  the  words  shows 
that  this  species  of  entertainment  was  considered  as  a  sort  of 
mimicry  or  ludicrous  imitation.  The  mimes  originally  made  a 
part  of  the  ancient  comedy,  and  the  mimic  actors  played  or  exhib- 
ited groiesque  dances  between  the  acts  of  the  comedy.  As  this 
enceriainmeiit  was  highly  relished,  t!ie  mimes  began  to  rest  on 
their  own  merits,  and  setting  themselves  up  in  opposition  to  the 
comedians,  delighted  the  vulgar  by  [naking  burlesque  parodies  on 
the  more  regular  representations  of  the  stage.  Some  of  these 
pieces  were  published,  and  were  of  such  merit  as  humorous  com- 
positions, that  the  piiilosopher  Plato  did  not  disdain  to  confess  his 
admiration  of  them. 

The  pantomimes  differed  from  the  mimes  in  this  respect,  that 
they  consisted  solely  of  gesticulation,  and  seem  to  have  been 
very  nearly  of  the  same  character  wiih  our  modern  pantomimes. 
What  is  termed  in  Prance  the  Italian  comedy,  seems,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  hold  a  very  strict  affinity  with  the  ancient  mimes. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other,  if  we  may  judge  from  tlie  name, 
were  of  Greek  origin  ;  but  they  were  introduced  into  Rome  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  commonwealth — and,  as  the. spectacle  was 
greatiy  relished,  the  art  was  proportionally  cultivated  and  improved. 
The  performances  became  gradually  more  refined  and  chaste  ;  and 
that  which  was  at  first  little  better  than  low  buffoonery,  began  at 
last  to  asjiire  at  the  merits  of  the  higher  drama,  tragedy  and  com- 
edy. The  tragedy  of  CEdipus  was  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
performed  at  Rome  by  (he  pantomimes  in  dumb  show,  and  that 
so  admirably  as  to  draw  tears  from  the  whoie  spectators.  The 
chief  actors  in  this  department  were  Pylades  and  Bathyllus  ;  and 
the  contentions  excited  by  the  partisans  of  these  mimics  arose  at 
length  to  such  a  pitch,  that  Augustus  thought  proper  to  admonish 
Pylades  in  private,  and  caution  him  to  live  on  good  terms  with  his 
rival,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  peace.  Pylades  contented  himself 
with  replying,  that  h  was  f^'  tlie  emperor's  best  mterest,  that  the 
public  should  find  nothing  moro  material  to  engross  their  thoughts 
than  him  and  Bathyllus.  The  chief  merit  of  Pylades,  as  Athe- 
nseiis  informs  us,  lay  in  the  comic  pantomime,  and  that  of  Bathyllus 
in  the  tragic.  But  however  great  the  perfection  to  which  these 
performances  were  carried  by  the  ancients,  they  were  always  re- 
garded as  a  spurious  species  of  the  drama,  indicati:gg  the  corrup- 
tion of  a  moife  liberal  art* 

The  genius  of  the  Greeks  was  in  no  department  of  hterary  com- 


"  Lucian  ig  a  wnrm  npnlogiat  of  the  iirl  of  pantomime  in  his  difftngiie  JTiqI 
Op/ilifffi?.  And  his  contemporary,  Apuleilia,  iia.s  given,  in  liia  florid  style  o{ 
wnln^,  nn  anmstng  nccount  of  an  ancient  pantumioie  on  the  subject  ui  tlw 
Judj^msat  of  Puis.  Melaniurph.  1.  s. 
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ally  likewise  ol  the  bslory  of  several  other  nations — of  the  Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Lydians.  His  account  of  Egypt,  in 
particular,  is  extrenieiy  minute  and  curious-  He  had  travelled 
into  that  country,  and  besides  wliat  he  relates  from  actual  know- 
ledge and  observation,  be  was  at  much  pains  to  obtain  from  the 
priests  every  degree  of  information  they  could  give  bini  of  the  an- 
tiquities and  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country.  He 
likewise  visited  the  greatest  part  of  Greece,  travelling  thence  into 
Thrace  and  Scythia;  and  in  Asia  he  made  a  journey  to  Babylon 
and  Tyre,  and  the  most  considerable  places  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. With  the  object  of  writing  bis  bistory,  he  seems  to  have 
been  most  solicitous  to  collect  inforniadon  from  every  quarter; 
and  it  is  bis  greatest  fault  that  he  has  not  been  sufficiently  scrupu- 
Ions  in  his  admission  of  many  idle  and  ab=iurd  anecdotes,  which  he 
had  too  much  good  sense  to  believCj^nd  yet  thought  not  unwor- 
thy of  being  recorded.  It  is  true,  that  for  the  most  part  he  puts 
the  reader  on  his  guard  in  such  matters  as  he  considers  to  he 
either  palpably  fabulous  or  not  sufficiently  authenticated;  but  (he 
dignity  of  history  is  debased  even  by  the  admission  of  such  mat- 
ter, under  whatever  caution  it  is  presented.  It  is  not  to  be  denied, 
however,  that  the  merits  of  Herodotus  are  of  no  copimon  degree. 
When  we  consider  him  as  the  earliest  wiiter  of  regular  bistory 
among  the  anuients  whose  works  have  been  preserved;  while  we 


"  Hefodolus  gives  a  very  brief  detail  a 
uf  Gyges,  king  of  Lydii  (718  b.  e.)  t 
properly  commences  with  Cjrua. 
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ob';pne  the  valuable  and  instructive  demls  which  we  find  in  him, 
n  i  m  no  oiiier  hi=tor  an  and  remaik  that  the  subsequent  wiitere 
of  lepHtaiion  ha(e  rested  fni  miny  mnler  li  fi  ts  on  hi^  aulhoiity, 
tthile  we  attend  to  ihe  Ltnaffected  ense  and  simpljcilj  of  liis  nai- 
ntive,  the  giaceful  flow  of  his  style,  and  even  the  charm  of  his 
antiquatpd  Ionic  diction — theie  ib  perhaps  no  histoiian  of  aniiquity 
who  desejves  a  higher  estimation  *  Several  ol  the  ancient  writers 
hive  impeached  th"  charactei  of  Herodotus  m  point  of  veracity, 
bit  none  in  with  severe  terms  as  Plutaich,  who  has  written  a 
piettj  long  disseitatjon,  express!)  to  show  the  want  of  fdith  and 
the  raaliE^nity  of  the  historian  The  fact  is,  that  Plutaich  boie. 
strong  enmity  against  Herodotus  for  a  sit]) posed  aspeision  cast  by 
that  histoiian  on  the  honoi  of  his  couatij  Heiodotus  had  relat- 
ed tliat,  m  the  e-^pedition  of  Xerxes  the  Thebans,  apprehensive 
cl  the  fate  of  Iheit  own  teriitoiy,  deieited  the  common  cause  anij 
jtined  the  Persians.  The  fact  vias  true,  but  Pktnrch  who  mas 
1  native  of  Ch-eronei,  one  of  the  Theban  states,  could  not  bear 
d  13  impuntion  on  his  count) y  and  wreaked  hia  spleen  on  the 
hstoiian  in  the  lieatise  belore  mentioned  The  facts  which  he 
in  faice--  are  in  geneial  \ety  itiflin;;,  and  aie  chieflj  ^uch  sto- 
nes as  the  hstniian  onns  he  has  rehted  on  dubious  authontj 
Heiodotus  15  said  to  haie  lecited  histoiy  to  the  Gieeks  assembled 
at  the  solemn  fe'itnal  of  the  Panathcnaia,  or,  as  oihers  say,  at  the 
01}mpic  games — an  expedient  foi  the  good  policy  of  which 
Lucian  gnes  h  m  credit,  as  there  could  be  no  means  half  so  speedy 
ol  makins;  known  Ins  gpnius  and  circulating  his  leputation  Those 
pihlic  recitations  had  an  admitable  effect  It  was  this  display  of 
the  talents  of  Herodotus  and  the  fame  which  attended  U,  tliat 
kindled  ihe  enthusiasm  of  genius  in  the  jount^  Thucydides 

Thucydides  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  of  m  iJIustnous  farai 
!j  being  alhed  by  the  female  line,  lo  the  kings  of  Thiace,  and 
bv  the  male,  a  dpscendant  horn  Cimon  and  M  lliades  A  con- 
tempoiary,  and  iamliaily  acq  lamted  with  miny  of  the  most 
lemaikable  men  of  his  countr)  with  Socrates,  Plato,  Pericles, 
Alcibiades,  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  telt  the  noble  emulation  of 
nsmg  himself  a  name  m  future  ages  He  was  bred  to  the  pro- 
Ifssion  of  arras,  and  disunguished  himself  honorably,  in  the  hcgin- 
nmg  of  the  wa-  ol  Peloponnesus,  but  having  miscariied  in  an 
attempt  to  leheve  \mphipohs,  then  blockaded  by  the  Lacedsemo- 
nnn  he  was  banished,  on  that  account,  fiom  his  country,  foi  the 
spdte  of  twenty  years  He  retired  to  the  island  of  ^gina,  and 
empJojed  ihb  long  period  of  his  exile  in  composng  his  histoiy 
of  the  Peloponnosnn  w  ii  of  the  pios^iess  and  detil  of  whirh, 
besides  his  own  peisonal  knowledge,  he  spared  no  pains  to  obtain 

'  In  Hprfwlrfto,  cum  omnia,  (ut  ego  quid 
},i!L,yTOf  halHteain  jiicundilateia  ut  latent 
— liuiuL  de  Just.  Or.  Ub.  Ls. c.  4. 
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the  most  accurate  information.  Introductory  to  his  principal  sub- 
ject he  gives  a  sliort  view  of  the  Grecian  liistory,  from  the  depart- 
ure of  Xei-ses,  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  Peloponnesus, 
which  connects  his  history  with  that  of  Herodotus:  but  he  brings 
down  the  detail  of  the  war  only  to  the  twenty-first  year.  The 
history  of  the  remaining  six  years  was  written  by  Tlieopompus 
and  Xenophon. 

Thncydides  is  deservedly  esteemed  for  the  authenticity  of  his 
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the  hand  of  his  brother;  —  a  just  reward  for  his  unnatural  and 
criminal  ambition. |  The  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  -Greeks, 
under  Xenophon,  gave  him  great  fame  as  an  able  commander, 
eminently  endowed  with  persevering  courage,  fertile 


•  DeiiBus  et  brevis,  et  Bomper  instans  aibl  Thucydides :  diiloiB  Fl  cindidiia  et 
fnaua  Herodotus  ;  ille  concitntja,  hie  remissis  nlFectibus  nieliur ;  i!le  concionibaB, 
hie  eeriiionibus :  ille  vi,  bic  roluptate. — Quuifif.  1.  x.  c.  i. 

I  Thucydides  nmnes  dicendi  BrtiHcio  meS  BenlentiS  facile  vicit,  at  TPrbnrnm 
prope  nuinerum  sententianiin  nmiipro  conspquntur :   ila  pnrro  verliia  aplus  et 

SresKua,  nl  nescias  utruni  res  otatione,  an  verba  eeiitenliis  illustreiHur. — ( icero 
b.  3.  De  Orat. 
t  See  Bupra,  book  ii.  chup.  S, . 
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and  possessing  that  hippy  talent  of  address,  and  that  popular  elo- 
quente,  winch  aie  fitted  foi  gammg  the  reidj  obedjenie  md  the 
coiilidence  ol  an  aimj  llie  namme  of  t!i  ^  renidilnble  pxpedi- 
tion,  Hiitien  by  h  mseli,  hao  jiistlj  entitled  him  to  a  high  rank 
among  the  hisioitans  oi  antiquity  *  His  historical,  political,  and 
pliiiosoplni-al  vioiks  are  numerous  f  Among  these,  one  of  the 
most  known,  though  certainlj'  not  of  the  highest  meat,  is  the 
Cyropeedm,  oi  Education  of  Cyrus,  a  fanciful  composition,  whii  h 
blends  history  and  lomance,  and  is  equally  unsalisfjing  id  the  one 
point  of  vow  a^  in  the  other  It  is  supposed  that  the  author 
meint  to  exhibit  the  picture  of  an  accomplished  prince  But  if 
tiiat  was  his  aim,  to  what  purpose  thee  Irivolous  and  childish  tales 
of  the  niuseiy,  those  insipid  je-ti,  and  ffiat  endless  veibiage  and 
htianguing  upon  ihe  most  oidinar)  and  tiiflmt;  occasions'' 

Xenophon  vias  a  man  of  ftiict  viitiie  and  probity,  of  strong 
rsligious  sentiments,  referiing  all  to  the  watchlul  administration  of 
the  Deity,  but  prone  to  the  superstitious  belief  of  augunes  and 
omen=i  As  a  v^iitei,  in  point  of  style,  he  is  a  model  of  easy, 
s  nooth,  and  unaffected  composition  ,  nnd  his  pure  Attic  dialect 
his  infinite  giace,  and  a  s  ngulai  pei=pituity  or  trinsparency  of 
expression,  whch  piesents  the  thous;ht  at  once  to  the  readei's 
m  nd,  and  leaies  him  no  leisute  to  attend  to  the  medium  through 
which  It  is  convejed  —  a  supieme  excellence  of  style,  and  rare, 
because  ignonnlly  undeivalued,  in  competition  wilh  point,  hriUian- 
cy  and  rheloncal  embellishment  Quid  e^o  commemorem  (sijs 
Q  iintiinn)  \enopkontis  jvcundilatem  illam  maffectatam,  sed  quam 
nulla  possil  affectatio  conseqm  —  ut^psa  Jinxtsse  sermonem  GtatitB 
vtdeatiiur  ^  | 

The  three  histotians  I  have  mentioned  had  the  fortune  to  hve 
in  that  age  wtiich  witnessed  the  highest  national  gloiy  of  their 
cnuntiy  But  Gieece,  e(eQ  in  the  dajs  of  hei  degeneiacy  as  a 
naiion,  produced  some  histoiians  of  uncommon  metit  Foljbius 
lived  in  the  second  century  h  foie  the  hnth  of  Christ,  at  the  time 
when  the  onlj  survning  spiiit  oi  the  Greeks  was  th^t  which  ani- 
mated the  small  states  of  Achau  His  father,  a  natne  of  Me- 
gilopolis  m  Arcada,  was  Pia?lor  of  the  Achjeau  repubhc,  and 
executed  diat  important  olBce  with  gieat  honor  Polybius  was 
tnined  fiom  his  youth  to  public  aflaits,  !or  which  his  abilities  emi- 

*  See  supra,  Iwok  ii.  obap.  2, 

I  Hs  wrote,  lieaides  the  Anabasis  and  the  Cyropffidia,  a  continuation,  in  seven 
Doofcs,  of  llie  Greek  liistory  of  ThQcydidea  ;  a  Panegyric  on  AgesllauB ;  two  trea- 
(jsps  on  tiie  Laced  (em  on  ian  and  Athenian  Republics;  The  Apulogj  for  Sncrales; 
and  foar  books  of  Ihe  Memoraiilia  of  Ihal  philosopher;  a  trealiae  on  Doniealic 
Economy  ;  The  Banquet ;  Hiero,  or  ihe  Economy  of  a  Monarchy  ;  besldea  some 
Binailer  essays  on  Imposts,  Hunting,  HoteenianBliip ;  and  some  Epistles  of  which 
we  have  only  fragments. 

t  "  Why  flhoiiM  I  mention  that  nnafifecled  aweetnsBa  in  Xenophoti,  which  no 
affectation  could  ever  reach  ~bo  that  iJie  Graces  IheinselTeB  seem  to  have  mod 
ellod  his  c( 
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likewise  a  gieat  deal  of  cunous  historical  irnUer  reldt»a  Id  the 
aritiqiiitie'i  of  the  Eg^plals  Assjniis  Per-fians  ail  Gieeks 
TliQ  lext  (i\e  books  <i  e  mntng  Tlie  eleventh  bool  begins  with 
(he  expedition  of  Xei\e  into  Gieece,  and  coiitinueis  the  Grecian 
Siistory,  and  that  of  the  coKtemporary  mtions,  down  to  ihe  a^e  of 
Alexander  tie  Great  The  author  la  pirticulariy  anpie  on  the 
affairs  of  the  Ronnns  and  Carth^mians  The  woik  of  Piodoru3 
appear"  t)  haie  been  in  gieat  esteem  with  the  write:s  of  antiquity 
Tiie  elder  PI  ny  is  liigh  in  his  commpndation  Justin  Marlyr  ranks 
fjim  among  the  most  ill  istnoiia  of  the  Greek  hi'jtoiians  and  Euae- 
bius  places  greater  weight  on  his  authority  than  that  of  any 
other  writer.  The  modern  writers  have  blamed  him  for  chronolo- 
gical inaccuracy.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  History  of  Dio- 
dorus  is  replete  with  valusble  matter,  and  that  his  style,  though 
not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  Xenophon  or  Thucydides,  is  pure, 
perspicuous,  aad  free  fi'om  all  affectation. 

Dionysius  of  Haiicamassus  deserves  to  be  ranked  amorg  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Greek  writers  of  history,' both  in  regard 
to  the  importance  of  his  matter  atid  the  merit  of  his  style,  which, 
though  deficient  in  simplicity,  is  often  estremely  eloquent.  Dio- 
nysius  came  to  Rome  in  tho  reign  of  Augustus,  and  continuing  to 
reside  there  twenty-two  years,  employed  that  time  in  the  most  dili- 
gent research  into  the  ancient  records,  in  conversation  with  the 
most  learned  men  of  that  tige,  and  in  the  perusal  of  the  older 
writers,  whence  he  collected  the  materials  of  that  most  valuable 
work  which  he  composed  in  twenty  books,  entided  Roman  Jlnti- 
quities.*  Of  these  only  the  first  eleven  books  have  been  pre- 
served, in  which  the  origin  and  foundation  of  the  Roman  stale  are 
treated  with  great  amplitude,  and  the  history"  of  the  republic 
brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  decemvirate.  He  has  been  cen- 
sured for  dealing  in  the  marvellous  ;  ,  but  the  censure  applies 
equally  to  Livy,  who  has  repeated  the  same  stories,  without,  it  is 
probahle,  either  believing  them  himself  or  especting  his  readers 
to  do  so.  Those  who  write  of  the  origin  of  nations  have  but 
scanty  materials  of  genuine  history,  and  are  thus  tempted  to  eke 
them  out  with  the  popular  fables.  And  these  it  is  sometimes  im- 
portant to  know,  as  they  have  frequently  given  rise  to  ceremonies 
and  customs  both  of  a  religious  and  civil  nature,  of  which  the 
origin  may  therefore  be  considered  as  belonging  to  authentic  his- 
tory. The.  point  in  which  Dionysius  is  more  justly  to  be  blamed 
is  his  fondness  for  system,  and  the  desire  he  has  to  persuade  his 
readers  of  his  own  sagacity  in  discovering,  as  he  imagines,  a  deep 
and  refined  policy  in  the  founders  of  ihs  Roman  state,  in  a3l  those 
constitutional  regulations  regarding  the  powers   and  rights  of  the 
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different  orders,  the  functions  of  the  magistrates,  &c.,  which  in 
reaUty  could  only  have  arisen  gradually  and  progressively,  as  cir- 
cumstances pointed  out  and  required  theni.  Of  this  error  of 
Diotiysius,  I  shall  have  another  occasion  to  take  some  notice. 

There  are  few  of  the  ancient  historians  who  deserve  a  higher 
rank  in  tlie  estimation  of  the  moderns  than  Arrian,  whose  history 
of  the  expedition  of  Alexander  is  the  most  authentic  naiTative  we 
have  of  the  exploits  of  that  great  conqueror,  as  he  is  also  the  best 
expositor  of  the  real  motives  and  designs  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  of  whose  policy  such  opposite  judgments  have  been  formeil. 
The  narrative  of  Arrian,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  preface,  is  founded 
on  the  accounts  given  by  two  of  Alexander's  principal  officers, 
Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy  Lagus,  afterwards  the  sovereign  of  Egypt. 
No  historical  record,  therefore,  has  a  better  claim  to  the  public 
faith.  The  brief  account  of  India  by  Ari'ian,  which  includes  the 
curious  journal  of  Nearchus's  voyage,  is  likewise  extremely  inCer- 
esting  and  instructive.  The  style  of  Arrian  fonned  on  (hat  of 
Senophon,  is  a  very  happy  imitation  of  that  author's  simplicity, 
purity,  and  precision.  Arrian's  merits  are  not  solely  those  of  an 
accurate  and  able  historian;  he  was  likewise  a  profound  .philoso- 
pher. It  is  to  his  writings  that  we  owe  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
sublime  morality  of  Epictetus,  .of  whom  he  was  the  favorite  disci- 
ple, and  has  diligently  recorded  the  philosophical  lessons  and 
maxims  of  his  master.  The  short  treatise  entitled  the  Enchiridion 
of  Epictetus,  which  is  a  complete  epitome  of  the  stoical  morality, 
was  written  by  Arrian,  and,  from  its  beautiful  precision,  is  perhaps 
on  the  whole  a  more  valuable  memorial  of  that  great  philosopher 
than  the  four  books  which  Arrian  has  collected  of  bis  discourses. 

The  last  author  I  shall  mention  of  those  properly  to  foe  classed 
among  the  Greek  historians  is  Plutarch,  and  perhaps  there  is  Ho 
writer  of  antiquity  of  equal  value  in  point  of  important  matter 
and  useful  information.  Plutarch  was  a  BtBOtian  by  birth,  a  native 
of  Chteronea,  a  sraalJ  state  of  which  his  father  was  chief  magis- 
trate, with  the  title  of  Archon.  He  was  borne  in  the  48th  year 
of  the  Christian  era,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius. 
In  his  youth  he  travelled  iiito  Egypt,  and  while  in  that  country, 
studied  under  Aramonius,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  philosophy  at 
Alexandria.  Returning  thence  into  Greece,  he  visited  all  the 
schools  of  the  philosophers  in  that  country;  and,  finally,  with  a 
mind  replete  with  useful  knowledge  and  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  men  and  manners,  he  repaired  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  public  records  and  collecting  materials  for  the  lives 
of  the  illustrious  men  of  Italy  and  Greece,  The  reputation  he 
had  acquired  as  a  man  of  great  erudition  procured  him  the  acquaint- 
ance, of  all  the  learned,  and  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
emperor  Trajan,  who  honored  him  with  high  marks  of  his  favor 
and  friendship,  and  conferred  on  him  the  proconsular  government 
of  lilyria.     A   pubUc  life,  however,  was   irksome   to  Plutarch, 
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whose  chief  enjoyment  lay  in  the  pijrsuhs  of  hterature  and  phi- 
Sosophy.  He  returned,  after  the  death  of  Trajan,  to  his  native  city 
of  Ch^ronea,  where  he  passed  the  remaining  years  of  a  long  life 
in  discharging  the  office  of  its  chief  magistrate,  in  the  coinpositioii 
of  his  excelleot  wrilings,  and  ia  the  continual  practice  of  all  the 
active  and  social  virtues.  The  lives  of  Illustrious  Men,  written 
by  Plutarch,  must  upon  the  whole  be  ranked  among  the  most  val- 
uable works  which  remain  to  us  of  the  ancients.  He  is  the  only 
author  who  introduces  us  to  an  iniimate  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  those  great  nien,  whose  public  exploits  and  politick  character 
we  find  indeed  in  other  historians,  but  of  whose  individual  features 
as  men,  and  of  tlieii;  manners  in  domestic,  private,  and  social  inter- 
course, we  should  be  uttei'Jy  ignorant,  were  it  not  for  his  descriptive 
paintings,  and  the  truly  characteristic  anecdotes  which  he  records 
of  them.  What,  if  at  times  the  biographer  is  chargeable  with  a 
liule  garrulity,  and  a  too  scrupulous  minuteness  in  the  detail  of  cir 
ctinistances  not  of  the  highest  importance?  So  natural  is  the  desire 
felt  by  the  ingenious  mind  of  knowing  every  thing  that  concerns  a 
great  and  illustrious  character,  that  we  can  much  more  easily  for- 
give the  writer  who  is  cheerfully  lavish  of  the  information  he  has 
collected,  and  at  times  descends  even  to  ttifling  particulars,  than 
him  who,  from  a  proOd  feeling  of  the  dignity  of  authorship,  is 
fastidiously  sparing  of  his  stores,  and  disdains  to  be  ranked  among 
l!ie  collectors  of  anecdote. 

A  great  charm  of  Plutarch's  writings  is  the  admirable  vein  of 
morality  which  pervades  ail  his  compositions.  Every  sentiment 
proceeds  from  the  heart,  and  forcibly  persuades  the  reader  of  the 
amiable  candor,  worth,  and  integrity  of  the  writer.  While  his 
biographical  details  contain  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  ancient 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  his  moral  writings  Include  the  sum 
of  aii  the  ancient  ethics.  Perhaps  it  was  no  exaggerated  estimate 
of  his  merits  made  hf  Theodore  Gaza,  when  he  declared  that  if 
every  trace  of  ancient  learning  was  to  perish,  and  he  had  it  in  his 
;jower  'to  preserve  one  single  book  from  the  works  of  the  profane 
writers,  bis  choice  would  fall  upon  Plutarch. 

The  style  of  this  author,  though,  in  the  judgment  of  the  best 
critics,  neither  polished  nor  pure,  is  at  all  times  energetic ;  and,  on 
those  occasions  when  the  subject  demands  it,  rises  frequentiy  to 
great  eloquence. 

An  ancient  Greek  epigram  of  Agathias  records  the  high  esteem 
which  the  Roman  people  entertained  for  this  excellent  wTJter,  in 
erecting  a  statue  to  liis  honor.* 

"Ttie  epigram  is  thas  tranalaled  by  Drjden  : 

"  BcBottan  Plutarch,  to  thy  deatlilesa  praise 
Does  marOal  R«mB  this  ccaoeful  slatae  raise ; 
Because  both  Greece  ana  she  thy  fame  have  shared, 
Their  heroes  writton,  and  thejc  lives  compared. 
But  thou  thyself  eould  never  write  tliy  own  ; 
Theic  lives  iia-!C  parallels,  but  thine  has  none. 
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Greek  PnitoaoPHF — lorac  Sect— Thalea — Anaaimander — Anaiimenes — Anar 
.  Bgoras — Ilalic  Sect — Pylhagoriia — EmpedoclcB,  &c.  —  Eleatic  Sect — Zeno — • 
teuci  ppua — De  niooritus^Heraclitus — So  crates — Cyrenaic  Sect— Ariati  jipns — 
CjnicB  — Diogenea  —  Megaric  Sect — Plato — Peripatetics— -Ariekitle  —  StepUcs 
-Pjrtho— Stoics— Epicureans-ReflecUons. 

I  HAVE  already  remarkeii  that  one  considerable  effect  of  the  public 
games  and  festivais  of  the  Greeks  was  the  propagation  and  advance- 
ment of  the  literary  spirit.  The  Olympic  and  other  solemn  games 
of  the  Greeks  were  not  only  the  field  of  martial  and  athletic  exer- 
cises, but  of  the  contests  for  the  palm  of  literature.  Those  immense 
assemblies  were  the  stated  resort  of  the  poets,  the  historians,  the 
rhapsodists,  and  even  the  philosophers. 

After  (he  days  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  increasing  relish  for 
poetical  composition  gave  rise  to  a  set  of  men  termed  rhapsodists, 
whose  original  employment  was  to  travel  from  one  city  to  another, 
frequenting  public  entertainments  and  solemn  festivals,  and  reciting 
the  works  of  the  poets  which  they  had  committed  to  memory.  As 
the  early  poets  were  the  first  teachers  of  the  sciences,  those  rhap- 
sodisls  became  conjneutators  on  their  works,  and  expositors  of 
their  doctrines.  The  youth,  who  resorted  to  them  for  instruction, 
dignified  their  masters  with  the  title  of  Sophists  or  professors  of 
wisdom,  and  these  sophists  soon  became  tho  founders  of  different 
secfs  or  schools  of  philosophy. 

The  history  of  tlie  ancient  philosophy,  if  we  consider  how 
small  a  portion  it  embraced  of  useful  knowledge,  and  yet  how 
ardent  the  zeal  of  its  teachers,  and  how  keen  (he  controversies  of 
the  different  sects,  affords  on  the  whole  a  mortifying  picture  of  ilie 
caprice  and  weakness  of  the  human  mind;  but  on  these  very 
accounts,  no  subject  of  contemplation  is  more  fitted  to  subdue  in 
man  those  arrogant  ideas  of  his  own  abilities,  and  of  the  all-suffi- 
ciency of  his  intellectual  powers  to  subject  the  whole  phenomena 
both  of  the  natural  and  moral,  world  to  his  limited  reason  and  un- 
derstanding. 

The  most  ancient  school  of  philosophy  was  that  founded  by 
Thales  of  Miletus,  about  640  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
termed  the  Ionic  sect,  from  the  country  of  its  founder.  Thales  is 
.said  to  have  learned. great  part  of  his  knowledge  in  Egypt,  as  (lie 
ancients  were  fond  of  attributir^  the  rudiments  of  all  wisdom  to 
that  happy  quarter.     He  became  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  in 
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geometij  and  astronomy  ,  but  the  formpr  of  iliPse  si,ieiices  must 
be  supposed  to  have  been  at  that  time  in  meie  iniincj ,  «hen  one 
oi  Thales  s  diacovene's  is  said  to  have  been,  that  all  light  hnea 
passing  through  the  centie  of  a  circle  diiide  it  mto  two  equal  pait^ 
Vet  Thales  made  some  bold  and  fottunate  conjectures  in  the  sci- 
GQce  of  astionomy  He  conjectured  this  eaith  to  be  a  sphere,  and 
that  It  levolFcd  lound  the  tun  He  beheied  the  fixed  stais  to  be 
so  many  suns  encircl  d  with  other  planets  like  our  earth  he 
faeliev  ed  the  moon  'a  light  to  be  a  reflection  of  the  sun  s  from  a 
solid  suffice  ^nd  if  we  ma}  tiust  tho  testimony  o!  ancient  authors, 
he  waa  ^bIB  to  calculate  eclipses,  and  actually  predicted  that 
Idmous  echpse  of  the  tun  601  jeai'  befoie  the  birth  of  Christ, 
which  separated  llie  aimies  of  the  Medes  and  Lydians  at  the 
momem  of  an  engagement  The  metapbj  siral  opinions  of  Thales 
aie  but  impeifectly  known  He  supposed  the  woild  to  be  framed 
by  the  Deit}  out  of  the  original  element  of  water,  and  animated 
by  his  essence  as  the  body  is  by  ihe  soul ,  that  the  Deity  there- 
foie  lesided  in  e\ery  portion  of  space,  and  that  thia  world  was 
oilly  a  great  temple,  wheie  the  sight  of  eiery  thine;  aiound  him 
leminded  man  ot  that  Gieat  Being  which  inhabited  and  pcnadud 
It  *  As  a  specimen  of  the  moral  doctrines  of  Thales  we  have 
Ihe  following  excellent  opinions  and  precepts  "  Neither  the  cm  les 
of  bad  men,  nor  even  their  thoughts  are  concealed  ftom  the  gods 
Heahh  of  body,  a  modpiate  fortune,  and  i  cultivated  mind,  aie 
ihe  chief  ingredients  of  happiness  Parents  may  expect  from 
their  children  that  obed  ente  which  they  themselves  paid  to  their 
parents  Stop  the  mouth  of  slandei  by  prudence  Take  care 
not  to  commit  the  simp  fault  jouisell,  which  you  censuie  m 
others  "  f 

Ihe  disciples  of  the  ancient  philosopheia  fiequenll)  made  bold 
mnovationa  on  the  doctimes  of  then  masters  Anavmander,  the 
disciple  and  successot  of  Thalea,  who  first  committed  the  tenets 
of  the  Ionic  school  to  wilting,  taught  th^  all  things  ate  in  a  slate 
of  continual  cliaoge  ,  that  theie  is  a  constant  succession  of  worlds 
and  that  while  some  are  daily  tending  to  dissolution,  others  are 
forming  Ana\imandei  is  said  to  have  been  thp  farst  consltuctoi 
of  the  sphere,  to  have  delineated  the  hmits  of  the  eirth  and  sea, 
and  to  have  in-vented  the  gnomon  for  pointing  the  hours  by  the 
shadow  on  ihf  sun  dial  His  contempoiary  Amximenes,  of  the 
same  school,  believed  the  Dninity  to  leside  in  the  ar,  which  ho 
bkewise  made  to  be  the  original  and  constitULCt  principle  of  all 
the  other  elements 

The  most  intelligible  and  rational  opinions  of  anj  philosopher  of 
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this  school  were  those  of  Anaxagoras ;  and,  as  deviating  most 
from  tho  vulgar  errors  and  superstition,  he  was  accused  of  impi- 
ety. He  taught  that  the  first  efficient  principle  of  all  things  was 
an  immaterial  and  intelligent  Being,  existing  from  all  eternity ; 
that  the  substratum,  or  subject  of  his  operations,  was  mailer, 
which  likewjse  existed  from  all  eternity  in  a  chaotic  state,  com- 
prehending the  confused  rudiments  of  all  different  substances, 
which  the  intelligent  mind  of  the  Creator  first  separated,  and  ihen 
combined. for  the  formation  of  the  universe,  and  of  all  bodies,  ani- 
mate and  inanimate.  It  is  ti-ue  that  Thales  propagated  the  doc- 
trine of  an  eternal  mind,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe  ; 
but  he,  like  most  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  seemed  to  consider 
this  mind  as  united  to  matter,  wliich  was  animated  by  it,  as  the 
body  is  by  the  soul.  Anaxagoras  regarded  the  mind  of  the  Cre- 
ator to  he  altogether  distinct  from  matter  ;  incapable  of  being 
included  in  space  or  substance  of  any  kind,  and  of  a  nature  entirely 
pure  and  spiritual.  But  if  the  general  principles  of  Anaxagoras's 
philosophy  were  correct  and  rational,  when  he  came  to  particu- 
lars, his  notions  partook  of  the  vulgar  absurdities.  He  conjec- 
tured the  stars  to  he  stones,  which  the  rapid  movement  of  the 
ether  had  whirled  up  into  the  region  of  fire.  The  stm  he  sup- 
posed to  he  a  mass  of  r^-hoE  iron,  somewhat  bigger  than  the 
Peloponnesus  ;  an  opinion,  we  are  told,  which  led  to  a  chaj'ge  of 
impiety,  and  was  punished  by  sentence  of  banishment  and  a  fine  of 
five  talents  ;  iJiough  Pericles,  who  had  been  Anaxagoras's  pupil, 
stood  forth  on  that  occasion  as  his  defender.  His  successors  of 
the  Ionic  school  were  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  and  Archelaus  ;  the 
latter,  the  master  of  Socrates,  who  thence,  in  strict  arrangcmetU, 
should  be  recorded  among  the  philosophers  of  the  Ionic  sect ;  but 
as  this  |reat  man  made  a  signal  revolution  in  philosophy,  I  delay 
lo  mention  his  doctrines  and  opinions,  till  I  give  a  brief  accoiin( 
of  the  notions  of  his  predecessors. 

Soon  after  the  Ionic,  arose  the  Italic  sect,  so  termed  from 
the  counlry  where  Pythagoras,  its  founder,  is  said  to  have  first 
taught.  Pythagoras  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Samos  ;  but  the  time  in  which  he  flourished  is  quite  uncertain. 
All  that  Brucker  concludes,  from  comparing  the  different  accounts, 
is,  that  his  era  may  he  placed  somewhere  between  the  forty-third 
and  fifty-third  Olympiad  ;  that  is  to  say  near  sis  centuries  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  Pythagoras  travelled  into  Egypt,  where  be 
spent,  as  is  said,  no  less  than  twenty-two  years  hi  the  study  of 
ijie  sciences,  as  well  as  of  the  secret  doctrines  of  tiie  priests. 
After  the  invasion  of  that  country  by  Cambyses,  he  was  carried 
among  the  captives  to  Babylon,  where  he  increased  his  stores  of 
wisdom  by  the  conversation  of  the  magi.  Thence  be  is  said  to 
have  travelled  into  India,  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gymnosophists.  Returning  into  his  native  country  of 
Samos,  he  chose  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  its  sovereign  by  migra- 
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ting  into  Italy,  where  he  established  a  school  st  Crotoiia,  and  sig- 
nally contributed,  by  his  doctrines  and  example,  to  reform  the 
manners  of  that  dissolute  city.  In  iniitaticn  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  Pythagoras  professed  two  difFerent  kinds  of  doctrine,  the  ori"- 
accommodated  to  vulgar  use,  and  the  other  reserved  for  the  prv 
vate  ear  of  his  favorite  disciples.  The  object  of  the  former  was 
morality;  the  latter  consisted  of  maoy  mysteries  which  we  are 
probably  at  no  loss  for  being  very  little  acquaintetJ  with.  Five 
years  of  silence  were  requisite  for  preparing  his  scholars  for  the 
participation  of  these  secrets.  These  disciples  formed  among 
themselves  a  sort  of  community;  they  lived  all  io  the  same  house 
together  with  their  wives  and  children;  they  had  their  goods  in 
common,  and  their  time  was  parcelled  out  and  appropriated  to 
various  exercises  of  mind  and  body.  Music  was  in  high  esteem 
wilh  them,  as  a  corrective  of  the  passions;  and  they  had  one 
kind  of  music  for  the  morning,  to  awaken  and  excite  the  faculties, 
and  another  for  the  evening,  to  relax  and  compose  them.  The 
notion  which  Pythagoras  inculcated  of  the  soul's  transmigration 
through  different  bodies,  made  his  disciples  strictly  abstain  from 
animal  food.  As  a  proof  that  Plutarch,  thoughxommonly  regarded 
by  the  critics  as  an  ^unpolished  writer,  was  not  destitute  of  elo- 
quence, we  might  desire  any  one  to  read  that  short  oration  of  his 
■itfgi  saQxocpayiac;  an  apology  for  the  Pythagoreans  abstaining  from 
the  flesh  of  animals,  of  which  there  is  a  beautiful  paraphrase  in 
the  Emik  of  Rousseau;  an  address  to  the  feelings  which  would 
almost  make  us  believe  ourselves  monsters,  for  mdulging  an  appe- 
tite so  cruel  and  unnatural. 

The  main  object  of  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  was  to  mortify 
and  subdue  the  corporal  part  of  our  nature  by  a  certain  prescribed 
course  of  discipline,  and  thus  to  prepare  and  fit  the  intellectual 
part  for  its  proper  function,  the  search  of  immutable  truth,  the 
contemplation  of  the  divine  nature,  aiid  the  nature  of  the  human 
soul.  The  long  silence  enjoined  to  bis  disciples  accustomed  ibem 
to  mental  abstraction.  The  sciences  of  arithmetic,  music,  geome- 
try, and  astronomy,  were  sedulously  cultivated;  but  whether  as 
considered  to  be  parts  of  the  preparatory  discipline,  or  as  the  ob- 
jects of  that  discipline,  seems  to  be  a  little  uncertain.  The  latter 
woiiid  appear  the  more  probable  supposition,  for  this  reason,  that 
the  philosopher  taught  that  much  mysterious  and  hidden  truth  was 
contained  in  certain  arithmetical  numbers  and  geometrical  and 
musical  proportions,  which  he  communicated  only  to  the  higher 
and  more  advanced  class  of  his  disciples.  Pythi^oras  regarded 
the  human  soul  as  consisting  of  two  parts — the  one  a  sensitive, 
which  is  common  to  man  and  the  inferior  animals;  the  other  a 
rational  and  divine,  which  is  common  to  man  with  the  Deity,  and 
is  indeed  a  part  of  the  divine  nature.  The. first  perishes  with  the 
body,  of  which  it  is  an  inseparable  adjunct;  the  other  survives 
and  is  immortal;  but  after  the  death  of  one  body  it  enters  into 
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another,  and  so  passfis  thiough  an  endless  series  of  tr^in'imigi  stions 
It  is  punished. by  degradation  into  the  bodj  of  an  inferior  animal, 
and  tbus  suffers  a  temporaiy  suspension  of  lis  rational  and  intellect- 
ual nature.  It  was  this  notion  which  led  to  abstinence  Iroin  the 
flesh  of  animals.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Pythagoras  committed 
any  of  his  doctrines  to  wntmg  What  lema int.  undei  his  name  is 
commonly  believed  to  have  been  the  wiiimg  of  some  of  his  disci- 
ples. The  Golden  Verses,  on  which  Hierocles  has  written  a  com 
mentary,  and  which  contain  tlie  principal  moial  tenets  of  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy,  are,  fiom  the  polished  snuciuie  of  ths 
verse,  evidently  of  a  much  later  age  than  tliat  of  the  philosophei 
They  have  been  attributed  with  some  probability  to  Epii.haimus, 
who  lived  about  440  b.  c 

Of  the  Pythagorean  or  !t  ilic  sect,  there  were  many  philoso- 
phers of  reputation: — among  others,  Empedocles  of  Agrigenluni, 
who  attained  to  considerable  eminence  in  physical  science,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  thromi  himself  into  the  crater  of  Mojnt  Etna, 
either  from  the  desire  of  exploiing  the  cause  of  Us  etuption'!,  or  of 
popagating  the  belief  that  the  gods  had  caught  him  up  mto 
heaven;  it  is  a  wiser  and  moie  charitable  supposition,  that  he 
owed  his  death  to  a  laudable  but  lash  cunoaity  Epicharmus  of 
Agrigentum,  the  supposed  authoi  of  the  Jluiea  Carmma,  was  like- 
wise a  teacher  of  the  Pj  thagorean  philosophy,  and  attempted  to 
render  its  doctrine  popular  by  inlioducing  them  lo  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  the  diama,  a  project  which  gave  ofience 
,  to  the  graver  teachers  of  wisdom,  but  procured  this  philosopher  a 
more  extensive  reputation,  foi  his  comedies  weie  so  excellent, 
that  Plautus  did  not  disdain  to  borrow  from  tlieni  Arcbytas  of 
Tarentum  was  likewise  of  the  Pydiagorean  school  He  is  said  to 
have  suggested  that  division  of  the  ten  predicaments,  tthieh  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  Austotlo  It  is  as  an  able  geometiicnn  and 
estronomer  that  Horace  has  embalmed  his  memory  and  rtcoided  Lu 
unhappy  fate. 

I  eoliibent,  Arehjta, 


He  perished  by  shipwreck,  in  a  voyage  undertaken  probably  for 
the  purpose  of  astronomical  or  geometrical  discoveries.     But  the 


"  Cloae  by  the  shore  a  span  of  earth  contains, 
Oh,  mighty  man  of  art  <  thy  last,  thy  eteat  remains ; 
Whose  penetrating  mind  and  ekilful  hands 
Measured  the  heavens  nnd  esrlh,  and  numbeced  all  the  Eitnds. 
Vain  is  thy  learning- now;  thy  active  soul 
No  more  ahall  trace  the  stars,  or  travel  to  the  pole." 
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we  therefore  did  not  perceive  the  realiiy  of  things  but  only  iheir 
PI  ea  ance  s  ange  and  p  ful  sopl  slry  If  Democr  1  eld 
hese  opm  on  t  as  no  toonde  tl  at  1  e  vi  o  s  sa  d  to  1  a  e 
la  (,bed  a  e  e  y  h  g  si  ould  1  a  e  laugl  ed  a  he  d  c  es  of 
1      o  V    sect   ai  d  a    all      1  o  adop  ed     1  en    I    t  he         1  I  at 

Denocr     s     as  ot  no      cl    spor  ve  d  spo      on      He   spen      le 
g  ea  est  pa  t  of  I  s  1  fe  (  vh  ch  vas  ex  ended   o  a  I      d  ed  jea  s) 
n  soltaiysudy        obser   n^  the  phenomena  of  nature  making 
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experiments  on  mmeials,  and  dissecting  the  h'lman  body — a  course 
ol  life  which  indicates  a  genitis  siiperioi  to  the  foUj  of  framing  idle 
rfieoiies  on  the  soJe  basis  of  conjtctQie 

From  the  same  school  of  Elea,  though  sometinies  accountea 
the  father  of  a  new  sect,  was  Herachtiis,  who  e  disposiiion,  the 
reveise  of  that  of  Demotniu  ,  ^ccointed  ever^  thing  a  matter  of 
melaniholy  He  seems  to  have  been  endowed  vmh  the  austere 
apnit  ot  a  Carthusian,  foi,  lejeciing  the  chief  magistracy  of  his 
native  c  ty,  Ephesus,  on  sccount  of  the  inconigible  \ice  of  its 
inhahiiants,  he  betook  himsell  to  the  deseit,  and  fed  upon  roots 
snd  watei,  making  the  bpasts  his  companions  in  prefeience  to  man 
He  wrote  a  treatise  on  Nature,  m  which  he  made  fiie  the  oiigin  of 
all  things,  but  this  fiie  he  concened  to  be  endowed  with  mind,  and 
to  be  propeily  ihe  aniina  mundi,  or  the  Dnmitj  His  wiitings 
weie  purposely  obscuie,  whence  he  got  the  epithet  of  jr^oTfiPne, 
or  the  daik  philosophei  It  is  slid  that  Euripides  having  sent 
tins  treatise  on  Natuie  to  Sociates,  the  hller,  with  his  auctistomed 
modest),  gaie  It  this  characfei,  "That  all  that  he  could  undei- 
staiid  of  It  seemed  good,  and  that  what  suipassed  his  undeistand 
ing   he  presimed  might  hi  pwise  be  so  " 

Hitherto,  the  principal  object  of  the  ancient  Gieek  phiiosophj 
seems  to  have  been  the  naming  ol  theoietical  sjstfms  of  the 
origin  and  fahnc  of  the  umveise,  and  the  naluie  of  the  Divmitj, 
accounted  its  soul,  or  animating  principle  subhrae,  no  doubt,  and 
daiing  speculations,  but  little  accommodated  eitlier  to  the  weak 
mtellect  of  man,  of  suited  to  impioie  his  moral  natuie  and  increai,e 
hia  happiness  We  must  now  apeak  of  a  philosophei  «ho  took 
juster  views  both  of  the  poneis  and  of  the  wants  of  human  n-ilure, 
and  who,  accordinglj ,  directed  his  attention  to  that  Hue  philosophy 
whose  object  i^  at  once  to  enliE;hten  the  undei standing  and  improve 
the  heait.  It  is  easil)  percened,  that  I  speajv  heie  of  Sociates, 
he  who,  according  to  Cicero's  comprehensive  eulogy,  "  brought 
down  philosophy  from  heaven  to  dwell  ujj^n  earth,  who  made  her 
even  an  inmate  of  our  habitations,"  *  and  directed  her  research  to 
the  real  interests  of  man,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  highest  attainable 
happiness.  Witli  ihe  fate  of  this  illustrious  teacher  we  are  already 
acquainted,  f  It  is  necessary  here  only  to  fake  notice  of  his  method 
of  philosophizing,  and  of  his  principal  doctrines.  Greece  was,  in 
the  days  of  Socrates,  overrun  with  Sophists — pretended  philoso- 
phers, whose  whole  science  consisted  in  a  certain  futile  logic ;  an 
artificial  apparatus  of  genera!  arguments,  which  they  could  apply 
to  every  topic,  and  by  which  they  could  maintain,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  plausibihty,  either  side  of  any  proposition.  It  was  usual 
for  these  philosophers  to  get  up  in  the  public  assemblies  or  in  the 
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tliaatrcs,  and  offer  to  argue  or  make  an  oration  on  any  subject  thnt 
slioulii  be  named.  The  Alhenians,  a  superficial  people,  fond  of 
every  (lilng  new  and  extraordinary,  were  quite  captivated  with 
this  kind  of  jugglery.*  The  Sophists  passed  for  the  wisest  and 
most  eloquent  of  men;  and  the  youth  flocked  in  crowds  to  their 
schools,  where  the  rudiments  of  this  precious  art  were  explained 
aiiii  communicated.  The  sober  part  of  tlie  Athenians  judged  this 
to  be  a  very  useless  discipline ;  but  the  wiser  Socrates  saw  the 
pernicious  tendency  of  this  new  art  of  philosophizing,  which  made 
et'ery  thing  uncertain  and  problematical;  and  his  penetrating  intel- 
lect easily  perceived  the  method  by  which  it  was  to  be  exposed  and 
destroyed. 

As  all  (be  strength  and  skill  of  the  Sophists  lay  in  the  applica- 
tion of  general  argimients  to  the  cjueslions  which  they  canvassed, 
nothing  more  was  necessary  for  their  confutation  than  to  bring 
dieni  to  particnlars — to  set  out  by  some  simple  and  self-evident 
proposition,  wliich  being  granted,  another  followed  equally  unde- 
niable, till  the  disputant  was  conducted,  step  by  stop,  by  his  own 
confessions,  to  that  side  of  the  question  on  which  lay  ibe  truth- 
No  method  could  be  devised  more  effectual  than  this  for  the  detec- 
tion of  sophistry;  and  the  Athenian  logicians  very  soon  found  that 
their  general  apparatus  of  argument  would  not  avail  them  against 
so  subdle  an  antagonist.  They  lost  all  credit  and  reputation  as 
philosophers;  but  they  had  influence  enough  ro  poison  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  the  behef  that  Socrates  taught  impious  doctrines, 
contrary  to  the  religion  of  their  country;  and  their  malice,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  was  but  too  successful.  Their  revenge  was 
satiated  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  best  of  men  :  a  crime  which 
drew  upon  Athens  the  reproach  of  all  Greece,  and  which  she 
vainly  endeavored  lo  expiate  by  the  punishment  of  his  judges, 
and  the  honors  paid  to  his  memory. 

The  doctrines  of  Socrates,  which  he  never  committed  to  writing, 
are  only  .to  be  gathered  imperfectly  from  Plato  and  Xenophon. 
The  latter  is  the  better  authority,  as  Plato  is  generally  believed  to 
have  used  the  name  of  Socrates  on  many  occasions  to  give  weight 
to  his  own  opinions.  Socrates  founded  all  his  morality  on  tie 
belief  of  a  God,  who  delighted  in  virtue,  and  whose  justice  would 
reward  the  good  and  punish  the  wicked  in  an  after  state.  Of  con- 
sequence, he  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  held 
that  there  were  intermediate  beings  between  God  and  man,  who 
presided  over  the  different  parts  of  the  creation,  and  who  were  to 
be  honored  with  "an  inferior  worship.  He  believed  that  virtuous 
men  were  particularly  favored  by  the  Divinity,  who  more  espe 


*  Sanccn  liBB  well  cnmpnred  sophistical  reasoning  to  the  Iriclis  of  a  jugglei, 
tliougli  lie  judge's  loo  favorably  in  accounting  jl  a  harmleas  play:  ■■  Idem  de 
Tatia  captioBibus   dico:    ueo    ignorant!    nocent,   nee   sclentem   juvaut.'  —  Sen. 
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CJally  manife=(ted  his  caie  of  (hem  b\  the  conslaiit  presence  and 
aid  ol  a  good  genius,  who  directed  dll  then  actions,  and  guarded 
thein  hy  seciet  monitions  hom  impending  evila  but  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  he  declined  to  express  himself  \nth  precision,  it  has  been 
reasonably  conjectured,  that  he  alluded  merely  to  the  influence  of 
"onscience,  which  extends  its  power  to  the  \irtuoub  alone,  and 
deseits  the  vicion?,  abandoning  them  to  die  just  consequences  of 
their  crimes  With  regard  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  Socrates 
held  thai  all  science  was  contemptible  which  did  not  tend  to  the 
happiness  of  man,  by  the  regulation  of  his  conduct  m  society,  that 
the  most  beneficial  wisdom  is  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
oursehes,  to  see  oui  enois  and  defects,  that  we  ms}  be  enabled  to 
amend  them  He  inculcated  a  \eneiation  foi  the  rehe;ion  ol  our 
country,  a  strict  lespect  to  its  laws,  and  a  reverence  loi  its  govem- 
ois,  while  at  thp  same  time  he  held  the  ratioml  opinion  that  Jie 
tiue  foundation  of  legal  goiemment  la  the  consent  of  the  people, 
^lld  the  suiest  bond  of  the  subjects  allegiance,  the  watchful  care 
and  \utuous  disposition  of  the  <iO\eie^n 

Socrates  did  not  aflect  the  manneis  oi  the  habits  of  a  public 
teacher  He  had  no  school,  he  gave  no  professed  lectuies  oa 
philosoph) ,  he  mingled  with  his  fellow  citizens  in  all  ranks  of  life, 
conveising  with  each  man  on  the  subiects  best  suited  to  his  occu- 
pation and  talents  The  theatres,  the  temples,  tiie  shops  of  the 
aitists  the  courts  of  [ustice,  the  public  stieets,  were  all  occasion- 
ally the  scene  of  hia  mora!  conversations  and  instructive  arguments 
Even  the  ho  ise  of  the  courtesan  Aspasia  was  honored  with  his 
frequent  visits  He  found  in  that  accomplished  woman  a  mind 
stoied  wiih  various  knowledge,  an  acute  and  vigorous  undei atind- 
ma,,  and  those  eng<5ging  manners  which  gate  hei  a  poweiful  hold 
ol  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  ^outh  She  was  the  mi'iiiesa  and 
con6dant  ol  Pericles,  who  did  not  disdain  to  consult  her  on  iffhira 
ot  public  concein  If  we  should  hesitate  to  suppose  that  the 
philosopher  thought  it  not  unworthy  of  his  character  to  impioie 
lier  mords  and  reclaim  hei  mmd  to  \iitue,  he  n  ght  reasonably 
seek  his  own  improvement,  and  avad  himself  of  hei  knowledge  of 
the  woild  to  enlarge  and  e\tend  his  poweis  of  utiliij 

"  Tutor  of  Athena  !  he  in  every  Mreet 
Dpnlt  priceless  treasure :  goodness  his  delight, 
Wisdom  hia  wealth,  and  glary  hia  ceward. 
Deep  throu^li  the  human  heatt,  with  pla3>fitl  Bhill, 
His  simple  quesUon  stole ;  as  into  (ruth 
And  serious  deeds  ho  smiled  the  laughing  race ; 
1'anght  moral  happy  life,  ivhale'er  can  bless 
Or  grace  mankind ;  and  what  he  taught  he  was." 

Thomsan'a  Liberty,  part  u. 

With  the  death  of  Socrates,  sophistry  regained  her  empire 
Even  his  own  disciples  departed  from  the  doctrines  of  their  master 
Aristippus,  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  adopted  great  part 
of  the  Socratic  morality,  but  added  some  peculiar  opinions  of  Iiis 
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own.  It  was  his  idea  that  a  philosopher  would  foJlow  justice  and 
the  practice  of  virtue,  from  the  sole  considcralion  of  his  own  ad- 
vantage, and  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  others.  He  placed 
the  chief  happiness  of  man  in  pleasure,  and  true  philosophy  was 
that  which  procured  the  largest  portion  of  selfish  gratification.  We 
must  presume  that  intellectual,  not  sensual  pleasure,  was  in  the  phi- 
losopher's contemplation  while  he' advanced  this  dogma;  but  even 
with  this  allowance,  his  object  was  far  less  worthy  than  that  Which 
his  master  proposed,  general  utility. . 

The  morahty  of  Socrates,  thus  modified  by  the  Cyrenaic  sect 
and  not  improved,  was  pushed  the  length  of  extravagance  by  the 
Cynics.  The  founder  of  this  sect  was  Antisthenes,  a  pupil  of 
Socrates,  but  who  probably  did  not  possess  the  esteem  of  his 
To  evince  his  contempt  of  luxury   he  chose  to  wear  an 
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while  s'o'yi  honor's  and  wealth  are  onh  the  bait  of  fools,  thit  the 
consLimmdfion  of  follj  is  to  bp  loud  in  tie  pnioe  of  virtue  iviiiiout 
piHctismg  it,  that  tiie  goda  itfuse  the  prajeis  ot  man  often  fiom 
compassion 

The  caustic  wit  of  Dio^enei  procmcd  him  both  enemies  and 
adraiiers  Of  thia  talent  the  ancient  wiiteis,  and  parlicularlj  his 
namesake  Laerlius,  have  preseived  many  specimens  There  was 
a  mutual  ho^tiiity  between  him  and  Plato  That  the  latter,  how- 
ever, entertained  no  mean  opinion  of  the  talents  of  his  riial, 
appears  from  his  terming  him  a  SoctcUes  )«n  mad  Plato  had 
defined  min  to  be  a  two-legged  animal  without  leathers  Dio 
genes  plucked  the  featbeis  fiom  a  cock,  and  thiiist  him  into  the 
academy  "See,"  -iaid  he,  "  Plato  i  man'  The  bluntness  of 
his  manners  was  e^iemplifieti  m  his  celebrated  answer  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  who,  coming  to  visit  the  philo'^ophei  and  finding  him 
seated  m  his  tib,  asked  it  he  could  do  him  any  la\oi,  "Yes," 
n  me  and  the  sun  "  Discours- 
le  practice  of  virtue,  when 
ft,  he  began  a^I  at  once  to 
enie,  when  iminediaiely  a 
&  e,  said  he,  "how  wilhngly 
m  n  is  neglected."  Hearing, 
I  menting  that  he  was  dying 
y  "Don't  be  uneasy,  friend, 
y  die,  you'll  find  a  passage 
n  ij 

I  1    1        tr      d       y   1  ect  oven  of  sophists  should 

h  I  h        h     ]     f  S         es.     This  was  the  IVlegaric 

f     J    I    E    1  d  w       1     f      d    ;  not  Euchd  the  mathema- 
f      1  d  ffi  ity  with  sophistry.      The 

Megaiic  philosopheis  were  the  happy  inventors  of  those  logical 
quibbles  which,  even  in  modern  ages,  have  exercised  the  talents  of 
the  gi-avest  men,  and  which  were  often  employed  with  success  to 
propagate  eiTor  and  obscure  the  truth.  The  cjiief  philosophers  of 
this  sect,  besides  its  founder,  were  Enbulides,  Alexinus  Eleensis, 
characteristically  named  Eknchinus  or  the  Wrangler,  Diodoriis, 
sumamed  Cronos  or  the  Driveller,  and  Stilpo,  a  philosopher  of 
real  learning  and  ability,  but  who  gave  loo  much  importance  to 
subtilty  of  disputation  —  in  Brucker's  phrase,  in  litigioso  dicendi 
genere  poUnHssimus. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates  was  Plato, 
a  philosopher  whose  doctrines  have'  had  a  more  ejctensive  and  a 
more  lasting  empire  over  the  minds  of  mankind  than  those  perhaps 
of  any  other  of  the  ancients.  Plato,  a  native  of  ^gina,  and  thus 
by  his  country  an  Athenian,  was  born  about  430,  b.  c.  His 
lineage  was  most  illustrious,  being  descended  on  the  father's  side 
from  Codrus,  and  on  the  mother's  from  Solon,  With  every 
accomplishment  of  education  suitable  to  his  birib,  and  showing 
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early  indioalions  of  a  genius  for  poetry,  he  attached  timself  at  the 
age  of  tiveniy  to  the  school  of  Socrates,  and  soon  became  tlie 
greatest  adept  in  the  philosophy  of  his  master,  whose  discourses 
iie  committed  to  writing  in  the  same  colloquial  form  in  which 
they  were  dellrared.  The  Dialogues  of  Plato  are  therefore  the 
most  ample  documents  of  the  Socratic  philosophy,  though  not  the 
most  correct  and  pure;  for  it  was  Plato's  practice  to  blend  his  own 
opinions  with  those  of  Socrates,  and  this  without  any  note  of  dis- 
tinction. He  learned  the  dialectic  art  from  Euclid  the  Megatic; 
he  studied  the  Pythagorean  system  ttnder  Philolaus  and  Archytas; 
and  his  travels  into  Egypt  accomplished  him  i  11  tl  '  lo  n  of 
that  country,  and  particularly  in  the  science     f  try       R 

turning  to  Athens,  he  established  his  school  1  lied 

the  Academy,  over  the  gate  of  which,  to  show    1         p  1  e 

annexed  lo  mathematical  studies,  he  placed  thi  [  O 

ixysbifieTsiTos  iitrtTo,    "  Let  none  enter  here     h  g  f 

geometiy . " 

The  reputation  of  Plato  procured  him  numb    1       h  ar  d 

admirers.     Among  these  were  some  of  the  m  f 

Greece.      It  is  enough  to  say  that  Demosth  d 

Aristotle  were  his  disciples.  The  philosophy  f  PI  mb  d 
three  distinct  branches  of  science  :    theology        d         h   ' 


romprehended  his  metaphysical  opinions;    phy  d  pol 

In  the  first  department  it  was  Plato's  fundart        1  d  / 

from  noAing,  nothing  can  proceed.     Believing     If  i  e 

eternal  existence  of  the  Deity,  he  believed  lik  y 

of  matter,  as  the   substratum  or"  ^h-j  of  the   D     y        p 
This  matter,  however,  was  in  a  chaotic  state,  ad     d       d  w  I  t50 
qualities  whatever,  till  the  eternal  mind  confe      d    h         q     1 
upon  it,  reduced  it  into  order,   and   thus   fo  m  d    h     b        f  1 
fabric  of  the  universe,  of  which  the  idea  or  ar  1    yj     h  d  d 

from  all  eternity  in  himself.     But  in  chaotic  PI 

ceived   that  as  there  was  an   original  deform  !  a 

natural  resistance  to  that  perfect  order  and  e       11  h    1     h 

Deity  sought  to  produce,  but  which  he  could  not  entirely  over- 
come; and  hence  the  origin  of  that  evil  which  partially  contami- 
nates his  works :  yet  here  the  philosopher  seems  himself  to  perceive 
the  objection  from  the  boundless  power  of  the  Divinity,  as  he 
expresses  himself  with  great  obscurity  on  the  subject.  His  notions 
of  God,  however,  are  not  only  most  sublime,  but  extremely  refined. 
He  conceived  that  the  Divine  nature  consisted  of  three  distinct 
essences,  stales,  or  hypostases;  the  first  a  pure  and  self-existent 
Essence,  whose  sole  attribute  was  goodness,  hence  indiscriminately 
termed  by  Plato  iii  &'■  and  ii  d.ya0or;  the  second  be  conceived  to 
be  Mind,  the  wisdom  or  reason  of  the  first,  and  the  proper  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe,  and  therefore  by  Plato  termed  sometimes  Nom 
(the  intelligence,)  An~,oi  (the  word,)  and  sometimes  ^•}/.iiiif<-/(\q  (the 
Creator  ;)  the  third  he  conceived  to  be  the  Soul  of  the  world  ;  as 
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he  conceived*  the  activity  of  created  matter  to  infer  an  inhabiting 
mind,  and  this  he  termed  either  simplj"  tlie  ^vxn  (^^  soul,)  or 
q,v/ri  Tu  xoxim  (soul  of  the  world.)  The  second  hypostasis  lie  sup- 
posed to  he  an  emanation  from  the  first,  aud  the  third  from  boii. 
Such  13  the  Platonic  Tiinity  bearing*  a  its  general  description,  a 
Etiong  resembhuce  to  the  Chrstian  but  difiering  in  this  material 
point  th^t  in  t!ie  formei,  the  second  and  third  persons  are  subor- 
dinate and  lufeiior  to  the  frst  let  the  learned  Cudworth  and 
other  ingeiious  men  have  stienuously  labored  to  prove  the  perfect 
confonnity  of  the  two  doctrine^ 


But  IT 

1  die  metaphysics  of  Phto  there  is  yet 

another  principle 
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krge  fiiii{i  of  benevolence.  He  wished  to  make  all  men  pliiloso- 
pliers,  aiiii  to  extinguish  every  vicious  propensity  hy.&a  absolute 
control  of  tile  passions;  and  his  Republic  might  subsist  were  such 
a  sclieme  praclicabe. 

Two  circumstances  seem  chiefly  to  have  conti  b  ted  to  tie 
great  populariiy  anti  duralion  of  the  Platonic  ph  lo  oj  i  j  the  o  e 
the  eloquence  with  which  ils  doctrines  were  propo  nded  the  o  her, 
the  pleasing  effect  of  the  notion  which,  by  approacl  g  nan  to  tl  e 
De  ty,  and  making  him  even  a  part  of  the  Divine  nat  e  flat  ered 
iiis  pride,  and  increased  his  self-imporlance. 

The  school  of  Plato,  or  the  philosophy  of  the  Ancient  Academy 
had  in  itself  many  divisions,  wl  p  id  1     ^ 

it  would  be  both  tedious  and   f     1  B        1 

Platonic  philosophy  found  Its     1     I     pp  f  m    1   bl 

sects— those  of  Aristotle,  of  Pj     I  f  Z  1  Ep  a 

other  words,  the  Peripatetic,  il     bl   p        h    b  d    h    Ep 

Aristoiie  was  born  at  Stagyra       Th  j     1  d       i 

dominion  of  Macedonia.     His  f  1  pi  Pi  1 1      1 

father  of  Alexander  tlie  Great      Al  y      I      f  d      j  i 

betook,  himself  wiiJi  indefatigable  aidoi  to  the  study  ol  philosophy, 
iiiid  was  for  twenty  years  a  favorite  disciple  ol  Plato  His  high 
reputation  for  universal  learning  procmed  hira  from  Phihp  the 
important  charge  of  the  education  of  the  joung  \lexandei — a 
trust  which  he  fulGUed  with  zeal  and  abihty  After  hia  pupil  bad 
arrived  at  manhood,  and  had  begun  the  careei  ol  his  impetuotis 
life,  the  philosopher  repaired  to  Athens,  where  ho  established  a 
school  of  philosophy  in  the  Lyceum  It  was  his  custom  to  dis- 
course to  his  disciples  in  walking,  and  hence  his  philosophy  was 
leemsd  peripaletic.  Endowed  with  gieat  original  geaius,  he  dis- 
dained an  implicit  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  or  those  of 
any  other  philosopher.  He  not  only  dared  to  think  and  reason 
for  himself  on  almost  every  bianch  ot  human  knowlea^e,  nut, 
nobly  confident  of  his  own  powers,  to  piescribe  the  laws  of  rea- 
soning to  odiers,  and  even  to  leduce  to  sjstem  the  combined 
resLiit  of  all  that  was  known  in  bis  age,  both  in  the  science  of  mat- 
ter and  of  mind.     A  great  bodj  of  his  wtitings  is  ' 


•V"rv  fi-w  of  tiie  writiiiirs  nf  Aristotle  wre  published  during  IiIb  lifetime. 
AiiiiTi^  tlii>sp  lew  were  probahly  liis  Poolios  and  hia  Art  of  Rhetoric,  as  bath 
tlifae  trfalisps  aiere  coinpnaed  (or  llie  use  of  his  pupil  Aleiander,  and  iniaht 
pribihl*  i.rmim.n  .uiny  hiiidi  durini  the  life  of  their  aulhor.  The  restofTiia 
works  hfi  bef|iieathp(i  Vi  Theophrastua,  who  Ipft  tlievn  to  Neleua  Soepsius;  llie 
hittpr  sold  1  part  of  lliem  to  Piolemy  Philadelphos,  nnd  these  perished  in  the 
b^niiiig  nf  the  Aleiandriiin  library.  The  rest  were  buried,  as  is  aaid,  for  the 
snke  of  preaer»ntir)n,-iii  some  suhtertaneous  vnull,  where  they  lay  forgotten  for 
f'.iH  years,  and  at  their  recovery  were  found  in  a  very  defective  state  from 
cr.rruptifin.  In  that  slate  ihey  fell  into  the  hands  of  ApelUcon  of  Teos,  who 
BQpplied  the  deScieuciea  &am  his  own  inventioQ,  and  not  eJwaya  with  great 
f  OL.  I.  35 
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and  is  siiflicient  to  warrant  our  estimation  of  Aristcrtle  ss  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  comprehensive  geniuses  that  ever  the  world 
has  produced. 

The  logics  of  Aristotle  are  comained  in  ihe  books  of  his  Orga- 
non,  A  predominant  passion  of  this  philosopher,  observable  in 
most  of  his  writings,  Euid  more  particularly  in  his  logics,  is  the 
classifying  and  arranging  the  objects  of  knowledge.  Thus  the 
Organon  sets  out  with  a  division  of  all  things  of  a  simple  or  on- 
compounded  nature,  into  ten  categories.  Those  are  substance^ 
qitaniity,  quality,  relation,  place,  time,  situation,  having,  doingy 
suffering.  Each  of  these  is  discussed  at  large  in  a  separate  cliap- 
tei-.  We  have  next  the  division  and  arrangement  of  propositiona 
into  five  praidicables  or  universals,  \i7,.:  genus,  species,  difference, 
properly,  and  accident.  One  or  other  of  these  may  he  predicated 
or  aiBrmed  of  all  propositions.  The  purpose  of  die  division  into 
categories,  is  to  arrange  all  the  simple  and  uncompounded  objects 
of  human  knowledge  under  certain  general  classes;  and  by  subdi- 
viding tliese,  as  private  soldiers  make  pan  of  a  company,  and  so 
many  companies  make  a  regiment,  we  can,  in  like  manner,  muster 
all  tlie  notions  that  enter  the  human  mind,  in  rank  and  file,  as  a 
well-ordered  and  regular  army.  By  the  division  into  prcedicubles, 
we  are  taught  all  the  relations  which  the  subject  can  have  to  the 
predicate,  or  the  thing  affirmed  of  the  subject.  That  divisions  of 
this  kind  may  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  producing  an  accuracy  in 
thinking  and  reasoning,  it  would  be.  vain  to  deny;  though  it,  may 
be  alike  vain  to  annex  to  them  such  a  degree  of  importance  as 
they  seem  to  have  held  with  Aristotle  and  his  followers. 

But  the  chief  part  of  the  Organon  of  Aristotle  is  his  theory  of 
syllogisms  contained  in  those  books  called  the  Analytics,  because 
the  intention  of  them  is  to  resolve  all  reasoning  into  simple  ingre- 
dients. It  is  well  known  what  importance  was  for  many  ages 
annexed  to  syllogistic  reasoning,  in  regarding  it,  not  only  as  a  test 
of  truth,  but  as  an  instrument  for  the  advancement  of  science,  Ii 
is  now,  perhaps  more  than  it  ought  to  be,  undervalued.  It  may 
be  safely  affirmed,  that  there  is  no  ialse  proposition  which  can  stand 
the  test  of  fair  syllogistic  argument;  and,  therefore,  the  utility  of 
this  criterion  for  the  detection  of  sophistical  reasoning  cannot  be 
denied.  But  it  is  equally  an  error  to  suppose,  that  syllogistic  argu- 
ment is  capable  of  leading  to  discoveries  in  any  of  the  sciences. 
If  our  forefathers,  therefore,  by  trusting  to  it  as  a  guide  in  the  lat- 
ter department,  attributed  more  to  this  mode  of  reasoning  than' 
it  was  capable  of  performing,  we  of  the  present  day,  by  denying 
its  use  in  ihe  former,   and   altogether  exploding  its  employment. 


felicity,  Tliey  came,  finally,  into  the  possession  of  Tyrannion,  the  graiimiarian 
■whn  used  the  same  freedom  to  a  yet  grealsr  degree.  Hence  we  must  make 
much  ailowajice  for  the  imperfection,  obscTirity,  and  perhaps  contradiction  whidi 
vmy  be  ftiund  in  the  writings  of  ArietoUe,  as  tiny  now  appeci'. 
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seem  to  havp  uin  to  an  exheme  as  bJameable  Thb  error  has 
d.  !••  n  roiua  niiaajipielieiihion  of  the  senlimenls  of  Lotd  Bacon, 
11  111  11  gen^iallj  supposed  to  have  condemnpd  tlie  ijyIlogiBlic  mode 
of  reasoning  a=  altogether  uselfss  But  tins  i3  a  inisiake  That 
£;reat  plilosopher  justly  e\ploded  tlie  appljcaiion  of  logical  reason- 
ing to  the  S(  lence  of  pfiysits,  bv  cleaiiy  showing  tint  such  a  process 
toiild  nevei  lead  to  discoveries  la  that  science,  which  were  the 
f  lilt  alone  of  induction  fiom  experiraent,  and  the  observation  of 
hcta  But  he  ttas  faj  fiom  denying  the  utility  oi  logical  reasoning 
m  Its  pioper  spbeie  Hp  remaiks,  that  it  is  the  province  ot  Jogic 
to  load  not  to  the  invention  of  ails  but  of  arguments,  and,  theie- 
fore,  tliaJ  in  the  popular  siiences  o(  nioiali  y,  Jaw,  divinity,  anil 
the  like,  it  has  its  piopei   ind  useful  application  * 

A  Urge  portion  of  the  works  ol  Aristotle  lo  occupied  by  his 
ph)biL,al  writings  In  those  he  tieats  separately  of  the  mture  of 
tne  HOI  Id,  of  the  heavens,  ol  meteors,  of  the  liuimn  soul,  of  the 
Itiiigrh  and  shortness  oi  life,  of  jouth  oM  age,  and  death  He 
Ills  likeHi&e  H;!\en  an  ample  kt^toty  of  animals  in  ten  books — a 
ponion  only  of  i  woik  which  extended  to  foiiy  books  The  re- 
ttdid  which  Alexander  enioitamed  loi  his  preceptoi,  as  well  as  for 
the  inleiests  of  science,  was  manifesied  in  hio  collecting,  at  a  pro- 
d  gious  expense,  during  his  Asiatic  expedition,  all  the  rare  pioduc- 
tiocs  of  natuie,  and  pailicularly  an  astonishing  saiietj  of  animals, 
vhith  lie  sent  home  to  Gieece,  for  the  use  of  Aristotle  in  the 
composition  of  his  natural  histor}  The  descriptions,  therefore, 
of  natural  objects,  and  of  the  structure  and  habits  of  animals,  con- 
tained m  this  work,  ai6  extiemely  valuable,  as  being  the  result  of 
a>-tual  examination  and  study  In  the  desciiption  ot  the  heavenly 
bod  es  and  their  motions  and  generilly  in  mathematical  science, 
\iisiotle  has  shov\c  less  knonledge  tlian  his  piedecessors,  Pytha- 
gon    aiid^lato 

t  lie  vanity  of  An  totlc  prompted  him  to  aim  at  universal 
knowledge  and  pioles'Jing  to  embi  tee  the  whole  circle  of  tlie 
sciences,  lie  only  manifests  the  moie  signally  his  'JuperGeial  loiow- 
ledge  in  many  department',  and  Ins  piesumpluou':  lashness  in  de- 
ciding questions  bejond  the  reach  of  human  intellect  These 
jviipable  deltcts  have  injured  his  legitimate  leputation  lo  those 
hnnches  of  science  m  nbich  he  is  truly  excellent  It  is  m  his 
cntiral  and  moral  writings  that  the  talents  of  Austolle  are  more 
iisefulK  displayed  than  m  any  otheis  ot  his  works  I  allude  here 
to  the  fragment,  which  ilone  we  possess,  ol  Ins  Poetic,  and  to 
his   i}t  of  Rketouc,  ttioiP  paiticulailj  the  latter 

The  Poetics  ol  Aiistotle  hate  commonlv  been  considered  as  a 


)  eriition.    The  utility  of  logical  n 
the  conGliidiTw  parto"  '  '      '      ' 
la  Skelclies  iff  die  Histoni  i^Mrni,  book  Hi. 
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brief  digest  of  the  laws  of  criticism  in  poetry;  but  it  is  that  species 
of  criticism  which  assigns  no  other  foimdalion  for  its  jiulgmonts 
thaa  authority,  or  the  practice  of  the  best  writers.  Aristotle  in 
this  fragment  has  not  ascended  to  the  source  of  critici-m,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  structure  of  the  mind  and  nature  of  the  passions. 
He  describes  with  great  precision  die  diree  different  species  of 
poeticaJ  comedy,  tragedy,  and  epic  *  composition.  He  deiails  the 
requisite  ingredients  of  each  species  with  respect  to  subject,  a3 
they  are'classed  under  the  divisions  of  fable,  sentiments,  and  man- 
ners ;  and  he  briefly  lays  down  tbe  rules  for  the  structure  and 
style  of  each  species.  But  this  code  of  laws  rests  upon  tbe  sole 
authority  of  tbe  legislator,  and  not  upon  any  solid  basis  of  naUire, 
or  consonance  to  the  universal  feelings  of  mankind.  The  only 
reason  given  by  Aristotle  for  tbeir  observance  is,  that  Homei', 
^schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  the  best  of  the  Greek  poets, 
have  observed  them.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  presumption  oi  iheir 
rationality;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  useful  instruction  in  any  art  to 
know  what  has  been  the  general  practice  of  the  best  aj'tists. 

But  the  Treatise  on  RhBtoric  is  not  a  fragment,  and  muit  oe 
'more  seriously  eonsi(!ered.  In  that  treatise,  the  author  has  gi;'en 
an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  passions,  and  of  the  sources  of  pain 
and  pleasure,  happiness  and  unhappiness ;  as  such  an  analysis 
affords  the  best  instruction  in  the  means  of  svvaying  the  passions 
and  persuading  the  judgment  to  tbe  purposes  of  the  orator,  which 
it  is  the  province  of  this  science  to  teach.  Here  Aristode  has 
shown  the  most  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  genius 
truly  philosophical — in  investigating  tbe  most  delicate  modifications 
of  the  affections,  and  the  power  they  have  of  balancing  each  other's 
influence;  as  he  has  strikingly  evinced  liis  own  peculiar  talent  of 
generalization  and  scientific  arrangement. 

The  style,of  Aristotle  is  a  great  contrast  to  that  of  Plato  :  the 
latter  is  eloquent,  diffuse,  and  figurative;  the  former  dry,  senten- 
tious, and  so  compressed,  that  it  requires  often  the  most  painful 
attention  to  follow  his  chain  of  reasoning,  and  in  many  mstances 
even  to  discover  his  true  meaning.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
in  his  metaphysical  writings.  The  obscurity  prevalent  in  tliese 
parts  of  his  works  was  remarked  by  ancient  writers,  and  has  given 
rise  to  numberless  commentaries  and  explanations,  totally  different 
from  each  other.  It  has  been  supposed  that  on  some  difficult 
points  of  discussion,  tbe  philosopher  studied  to  express  himself 


•On  the  subject  of  comedj,  Aristotle  has  been  extremfily  brief  in  his  in- 
Btruelions.  He  has  remarked,  in  general,  that  similar  rules  apply  tn  a  coinio 
Bs  to  a  serious  subject,  meaning  that  what  ha  has  said  re£:arding  the  unities  of 
time,  plaCE,  niid  subject,  ani]  likewise  the  con^ruity  nf  the  sentiments  and 
manners,  have  the  same  annlic-rBtioTi  in  the  nriA  piiei^it^H  nf  thf*  drama  BS  ill  tho 

ler&cted  *ox\s. 
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pplicalion  m  the  one  species  ol  tnc  Crama  as  in  uia 
oilier,  me  roetics  oi  aristotle,  hovveffer,  ate  evidently  an  imperfijcled,  work 
of  wMob  a  conudereMe  p«Tt  has  peii^ieil. 
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wiih  obscuritj-:  and  hence  Diogenes  Laertius  has  compared  hina- 
self  lo  the  cntlle-fish,  which  darkens  the  water  araund  it  to  escape 
fiom  danger,  But  Aristotle,  wherever  he  is  intelligible,  discovers 
ample  proof  of  a  great,  original,  and  comprehensive  genius. 

While  Aristotle  was  orn)j[oyed  in  rearing  the  structure  of  the 
peripatetic  philosophy,  Pyrrho,  his  con  tern  porary,  was  busy  in 
cuidbating  the  opiuions  of  all  the  different  sects  of  philosophers.* 
It  was  his  notion  that  the  only  true  wisdom  consisteit  in  doubting 
of  every  thing.  Endowed  with  penetration  enough  to  discover 
die  insufficiency  of  many  of  the  prevailing  systems,  and  clearly 
perceiving  the  inadequacy  of  the  human  understanding  to  resolve 
tlip  most  important  questions  both  in  the  sqjences  of  matter  and  of 
mijid,  it  was  his  desire  to  expose  tlie  futility  of  all  the  laborious 
exertions  of  his  predecessors  in  the  search  of  Iruih,  and  to  find  a 
philosophic  tranquillity  of  spirit  in  the  belief  ttiat  aE  was  doubt  and 
unreriainiy. 

The  Pyrrhonists,  or  skeptics,  therefore,  formed  no  systems: 
shpy  amused  iiieinselves  in  attacking  the  weak  parts  of  other 
schemes  of  philosophy,  and  they  had  nothing  to  defend  of  their 
own.  They  found  great  advantage  in  tlie  sophistical  mode  of 
reasoning,  whicli  they  could  fairly  employ  apitist  those  who  used 
it,  and  which  they  could  site  cess  (uliy  expose  when  used  against 
themselves.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  skeptics  should  con- 
clude from  the  irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion  that  prevailed 
among  various  seels  of  philosophers,  that  among  so  many  opposite 
sj'siems  the  greater  part  had  taught  error  instead  of  truth;  but 
it  was  a  rash  conclusion  thence  to  infer  tliat  truth  had  no  existence, 
or  that  certainty  on  any  subject  of  philosophical  speculation  was 
alrogeiher  unattainable.  The  skeptic,  or  Pyrrhonlst,  involuntarily 
refuted  his  own  opinions  by  his  practice;  for  though  ha  held,  in 
theory,  that  there  was  no  reality  in  moral  distinctions,  and  that 
truth  and  falsehood,  virtue  and  vice,  beauty  and  deformity,  had  no 
real  or  essential  difference,  his  actions  and  conduct  in  life  were 
like  those  of  other  men,  perpetually  influenced  and  regulated  by 
the  belief  of  these  essential  differences.  Thus  the  ridicule  which  he 
affected  to  throw  upon  other  systems  could  be  retorted  with  greater 
force  upon  his  own;  for  that  man  is  evidendy  less  chai^eable  with 
absurdity  who  pursues  a  line  of  conduct  which  he  believes  to  be 
right,  than  he  who  follows  a  line  of  conduct  in  absolute  doubt 
whether  it  be  right  or  wrong. 

As  the  attainment  of  a  perfect  tranquillity  of  mind  was  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  the  Pyrrhonists,  the  opposite  and  rival  sects  of  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans  proposed  the  same  end  in  their  systems  of 


"  Pyrrho  ivaa  a  native  of  Elei,  ani!  born  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ; 
he  was  a  disciple  of  Anaxirchus,  and  accouipaiued  lliat  pliiloaophei  to  India,  in 
the  e.fpedxtiou  of  Alexander  the  Giieat 
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philosophy  .  We  have  seen  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  skep- 
tics nas  a  \  eiy  imp  opcr  one  to  attain  its  end,  since  li  is  nbi  loiia  thnl 
there  can  be  no  mental  tranquillity  where  the  reason  dnd  the  feelings 
are  in  con=tant  opposition  The  Stoics  cherished,  il  not  a  more 
certain,  jet  a  far  moie  consistent,  and  doubtless  a  mme  d  gi  Red 
system  of  sentiments  and  conduct  They  stiote  to  ana  n  phdo- 
sophic  tianqnillity  by  an  absolute  command  ajid  soveieignlj  over 
the  passions,  and  a  peifect  indifieiecce  to  ali  the  accidents  and 
calamities  of  life  TJie  founder  of  this  sect,  winch  is  among  the 
moat  distinguished  schools,  of  philosophy,  was  Zeno  the  younger, 
a  native  of  Cyprus,  who  flourished  in  the  thud  cenliry  Ulore 
Christ  He  ttas  a  disciple  ol  Ciales  the  Cynic,  and  on  that 
system  of  pbilosopiij  he  founded  his  ovin,  which  ma\  be  oonaid- 
ered  as  an  offspring  of  the  C}nicni  school  The  Stoical  doctiines 
ha^e  had  a  very  e\tensne  prevalence  and  dmation,  nnd  though 
in  some  particulars  palpably  Piioneous,  ma}  be  accounted,  on  the 
whole,  more  consonant  to  ii^ht  leason,  and  moie  fivorabie  to  the 
practice  of  \utue,  than  thosp  of  any  other  sect  of  the  pbilosophj 
of  the  ancients 

According  to  the  Stoics,  the  whole  iiniveise,  and  God  himself, 
the  creatoi  and  soul  of  that  universe,  aie  leguhted  by  tertain 
laws,  which  aie  immutable  and  resulting  fiom  necesstl)  The 
actions  of  God  himself  aie  regulated  by  those  general  laws,  }et 
\a  one  sense  they  may  be  consideied  a-)  hee  and  vohinmy,  viz 
that  as  theie  is  nothing  exteind  of  the  universe  which  God  per- 
vades, and  which  his  soul  leguhles,  there  is  nothing  exterml  of 
himself  which  can  impel  oi  necessitate  him  Man,  accoiding  to 
the  notions  of  the  Stoics,  is  a  pait  of  the  divinit)  The  human 
soul  IS  a  poitinn  of  that  gie^t  soul  which  pervades  tl>e  universe 
The  wiU  of  man  is  subject,  like  the  divine  will,  to  unalterable 
laws,  yet  it  is  virtually  Iree,  because  man  believes  himsell  a  free 
agent,  and  his  conduct  is  infiuenced  by  thai  belief  He  obejs 
1  oluntarily  and  from  inclination  that  dpstin)  wh  ch  he  must  hdve 
obeyed  ab  ante,  thoue;h  he  had  not  mclined  it  Man  being  a  pait 
of  the  universe  whif'h  s  legulatcd  by  God,  cannot  complain  that 
he  IS  bound  by  the  same  laws  which  loguhte  and  bind  universal 
nature,  and  e^en  God  himself  The  wise  man,  theiefoie,  never 
consideis  what  is  good  oi  eul  with  respect  to  himself  Whatever 
happened  to  hira  must  necessaiily  have  Inppened  according  to  the 
order  of  natuie,  because  had  it  not  been  necessary,  it  would  not 
have  happened  The  pains  and  pleasures  of  an  individual  aie, 
theiefoie  unviorthy  of  the  regaid  of  him  who  attends  io  the  um- 
1  d  bis  pains  ind  pleasures  are  determined  by  the  same 
1  w  wl  h  detei  mined  his  existeice  He  cannot  ie|une  that  he 
I  f  t  whom  shall  he  rep  ne?  He  existed  bj  the  necessit) 
f      t  Virtue,  in  the  opinion  of  a  Stoic,  was  nothing  more 

th  m  ly  resolution  lo  accommodate  the  unalterable  laws  of 
n  t  V  ce  was   a  weak  and    dastardly   endeavor  to  oppose 
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accoiding  to  ibe  Stoic;,  tall  under  one  oi  the  ocber  of  these  de- 
scriptions. To  the  class  of  things  within  our  power  belong  oiir 
o|iinions,  our  desires,  affections,  endeavors,  aversions,  and,  in  a 
word,  whatever  rtiay  be  termed  our  own  works.  To  the  class  of 
things  beyond  otir  power  belong  the  body  of  man,  his  goods  or 
possessions,  honors,  dignities,  offices,  and  generally  what  cannot  be 
termed  his  own  works.  The  former  class  of  things  are  free,  vol- 
untary, and  altogeiber  at  our  command.  The  latter  are  in  all 
respects  (he  contrary;  we  cannot  call  them  our  own,  nor  in  any 
shape  control  theiii.  To  the  former,  therefore,  alone  tlie  wise 
man  directs  his  care,  and  by  a  due  attention  to  them  his  happiness 
is  in  his  own  power-  The  latter  he  despises,  as  incapable  of  affect- 
ing hh  real  welfare,  and  in  no  degree  obedient  to  his  will. 

As  the  Stoics  believed  the  universe  to  be  the  work  of  an  all- 
poiverful,  all-wise,  and  supremely  beneficent"  Being,  whose  provi- 
dence continually  regnlaies  the  whole  of  that  system  of  which 
every  part  is  so  combined  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  sum 
of  general  good  ;  so  they  regarded  man  as  a  principal  instrument 
ill  ihe  hand  of  God  to  accomplish  that  great  purpose.  The 
Creator,  therefore,  wiih  transcendent  wisdom,  had  so  framed  the 
moral  constitution  of  man,  that  he  finds  his  own  chief  happiness 
in  promoting  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  fellow  crealiu-es. 
"  la  the  free  consent  of  man  to  fulfil  this  end  of  his  being,  by 
accommodating  his  mind  to  the  divine  will,  and  thus  endeavoring 
to  discharge  his  part  in  society  with  cheerful  zeal,  wilh  perfect 
integrity,  with  manly  resolution,  and  with  an  entire  resignation  to 
tiie  decrees  of  Providence,  lies  the  sum  and  essence  of  his  duty," 

Very  different  from  this  was  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  which, 
hmvever,  proposed  to  itself  the  same  end  —  the  attainment  of  a 
perfect  tranqiiiilify  of  mind.  The  term  by  which  he  marked  the 
object  of  his  philosophy,  contributed  much  to  increase  the  number 
of  bis  disciples.  "The  supreme  happiness  of  man,"  said  Epicu- 
rus, "  consists  in  pleasure.  To  this  centre  tend  al!  bis  desires  , 
and  this,  however  disguised,  is  the  real  object  of  all  his  actions. 
The  purpose  of  philosophy  is  to  teach  whatever   best  conduce| 
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to  tliP  healih  of  tite  body  and  of  the  mind  ,  for  ivliere  eilhei  is 
imaound  oi  disea'^ed,  he  lan  en|o>  no  luie  happiness  oi  pleasiue 
As  the  health  of  the  body  is  beat  secuied  by  teinpeiance,  and 
the  refraining  fiom  all  huitful  gratifications  ol  the  senses,  so  the 
health  of  the  mind  is  best  piomoted  by  the  piactite  of  \  irtue,  anil 
the  exercise  ol  tlie  benevolent  and  social  affections  "  Thus,  the 
lerra  pleasure,  aa  explained  by  Ejjicums,  losoUes  nothing  unwot- 
thy  ol  the  puisuit  ol  the  good  and  vniuous  EiJicuios  liimsejf  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  vioiih  and  probity,  and  it  is  a  ceitaiii 
fact  hat  some  ol  the  most  vniuous  of  the  ancientb  sveie  the  pio- 
feased  disciples  oi  his  'ijstem  But  that  the  pimLiple  ot  hio  phi- 
losophy IS  unsound,  needs  no  othei  pi  oof  than  this,  ihat  il  pleasure 
IS  admitted  to  be  man's  chief  object  of  ptiisiiit,  eveiy  man  iiiiisi  be 
allowed  to  be  the  best  judge  of  what  conautute^  hia  pteasuie,  and 
Will  determine,  accoiding  to  his  own  feelings,  fiom  v^hat  sources 
It  IS  to  be  diawn  The  piaclice  of  tempeiance  might  have  been 
the  pkaauie  of  Epicuiua ,  and  we  are  told  thai  it  vias  so,  and 
that  his  faionte  diet,  and  tthat  he  usually  pieaented  to  hii  guests, 
was  biead  and  watei  B  it  it  is  the  chiel  pleasuie  of  oiiieia  to  be 
mtempeiate  and  voluptuous  It  nnght  have  been  the  chief  plea- 
sore  of  Epicuras  to  be  honest  and  jusl  in  his  deahigs,  but  oihei-s 
find  pleaauie  in  fraud  and  chii  ane  In  shoit,  there  is  no  ;ice  or 
ciirae  that  might  not  find  an  apology,  or  laiher  a  recommendaiion. 
Had  It  not  afforded  pleasure  it  wiuld  not  have  been  practised  or 
committed  "  If  it  is  allonabk  for  me,"  we  shall  suppose  the 
diiciple  of  EpicuiU9  to  say  to  his  master — "If  it  is  allowable  for 
me  to  pursue  pleasure  a--  my  cliief  ohjea  it  is,  of  consequence, 
allowable  foi  me  to  be  iirioua  if  I  find  ploasuie  in  it  "But 
you  are  punished,"  says  Epn,uiu&j  'in  the  consequence,  ind  \ou 
will  find  vice  productive  of  pain  mstedd  of  pleasuie  '  0!  thai," 
sajs  the  disciple,  "  I  take  my  risk ,  I  look  to  the  conseijiience, 
and  I  find  it  oveibalanced  by  my  present  g  alifacalion  I  find 
pleasure  in  this  action,  notw ifhs landing  the  hazaid  of  if-  conse- 
quence It  IS  therefoie  allowable  for  me  to  commit  it  "  Epicurus 
must  grant  that  the  conclusion  is  fair  and  legitimate 

Equally  erroneous  with  his  sjatera  of  moralit},  was  Epituiiis's 
sjstem  of  mture  An  infinite  number  ol  atoms  existing  Irom  all 
eternity  in  an  infinite  space,  and  continually  m  motion,  neie  the 
elementa  of  that  mattei  of  which  the  universe  is  composed,  but 
this  umveise,  thus  composed  of  atominl  or  mdmsible  paits,  has 
subsisted  in  its  piesent  form  fiom  all  eternity  ,  and  evei  will  sub- 
sist It  !■<,  therefore,  of  necessaiy  exisience,  and  iie  have  no  need 
to  resort  to  the  power  of  a  Cieator  to  account  for  its  oiigin,  or  to 
the  wisdom  of  a  Deity  for  its  maintenance  and  government  But 
though  the  notion  of  a  Deifj  did  not  entei  into  the  sjstem  of  Epi- 
curua,  to  any  active  effect,  he  did  not  den)  thai  the  gods  might 
eM=t  He  piolessed  even  to  teiLh  that  an  older  of  eteunl  es- 
sences, clothed  with  a  'pecies  of  body,  and  endr    "H  with  senses 
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for  the  perception  of  pleasure,  resided  in  some  superior  region  of  ihe 
universe,  wtiere  ihey  enjoyed  a  serene  and  infinitely  happy  exist- 
ence, unalloyed  by  any  knowledge  or  perception  of  the  afliiirs  of 
this  materia!  world,  and  undisturbed  by  any  care  or  concern  for 
its  inhabitants.  A,  religious  creed,  which,  as  Cicero  well  obseries, 
is  hut  a  mask  for  absolute  atheism,  and  (^hich  its  author  could 
have  no  other  reason  for  propounding,  than  the  senile  fear  ol 
incurring  danger  from  the  open  avowal  of  impiety,* 

From  the  foregoing  brief  account  of  the  different  sects  or  schools 
of  philosophy  in  Greece,  I  shall  draw  only  two  reflections  The 
one  is,  tliat  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  and  more  partir.ulail)  that 
of  the  sect  last  mentioned,  amidst  all  the  errors  incident  to  the 
mind  unenhghtened  by  revealed  religion,  the  reason  of  mankind 
has,  in  all  ageS,  looked  up  to  a  supreme,  intelligent,  and  omnipo- 
tent Being — t!ie  Author  of  our  existence — the  Creator  and  the 
Governor  of  the  universe:  a  belief  which  forces  itself  upon  the  most 
uncultivated  understanding,  and  which  the-  advancement  of  tlie  in- 
tellectual powers  tends  always  to  strengthen  and  confirm.  The 
other  reflection  is,  that,  from  the  great  variety  and  op|iosition  of 
those  systems  which  we  have  enumerated  of  the  Greek  philosoiihers, 
wo  may  perceive  among  that  people  a  liberal  spirit  of  toleration  in 
matters  of  opinion,  which  a    pp  d    I  ab    I  1  d 

impiety  ;  and  a  freedom  of  j  dg  I!  f  pi  I      j.!      1 

speculation,  which  did  lion  I  1     h  ra  II 

genius  of  their  legislative  sy     m       If   I     O     k  pi  1      pi        d  d 
not  attain  to  tiuth,  or  to  the  p    f        n    f        a        1    yl   d       1 
the  road  open  before  tliem     and   b  m  j    tf   d        M 

struction  to  the  moderns,  b  1     1  f   1  al 

powers  on  matters  of  abstra       p       1  'ydpllgpjl 

simphlying  the  objects  ofii  dd  jaidbgg 

the  rational  and  candid  in(ju  1         d      fb     p 
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mon  to  ihein  with  the  Gieeks,  as  those  of  the  latter  with  the 
dmniiies  of  the  Phcenicians  and  othei  A'^niic  nations  Tlie  Ro- 
man iheogoiiy  can  easily  be  tiaced  to  those  oiigins  The  Cibnian 
mysteries  ol  the  Ro  ais,  the  Mithiiac  and  Achfiontic  ceieraonies, 
wpieall  imnediaiely  deiived  fioin  Etruna  The  Etruacaa  alphT 
bei,  neailj  that  of  the  Phcenicians,  was  likewise  used  b)  Ihe 
Roma  IS  in  (he  earlj  ages  of  then  sfite  The  gradual  change  fiom 
this  ancient  alphibet  fo  th'  cbaiacteis  used  by  the  Romans  in  die 
latter  periods,  may  be  distmcily  traced  by  the  scries  ol  trtscj  tpttons 
yet  remaining 

The  ancient  Etrurians  are  celebriied  for  then  knowledge  of 
astronomj,  which  countenaices  the  notion  of  their  A  laiic  oiigin. 
They  had  successfully  cullnated  poetrj  and  music  Scenical 
repi eseniations  were  in  great  repute  among  them,  and  the  first 
comedians  who  appeared  at  Rome  weie  brought  from  thit  coiintij, 
on  occaaion  of  a  pestilence,  eilhei  horn  a  supeistilious  idea  of 
appeasing  the  nrath  of  the  ^^oda,  oi  the  humblei,  though  not  les9 
rational  motivp  of  sujipoiting  the  spirts  of  ibf  people  under  the 
general  calamity 

It  IS  piobable  the  Etruscans  had  made  great  progicss  in  Ine 
fine  arts  of  sculptuie  and  painting  and  the  practice  ot  these  aits 
presupposes  a  very  high  state  of  c»  ilizat  on  The  elegance  ot  the 
Etruscan  vnses,  and  ihe  beautilul  painting  which  decontes  them, 
are  subjects  of  just  admiialion  and  of  zealous  imitation  by  the 
moderns  Of  this  art,  the  fabric  of  potteiy,  ihe  ancient  authors 
^lee  in  attributing  the  invention  to  this  people,*  and  none  other 
appears  ever  to  have  carried  it  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  perfection 
Aichitecture,  engraving  of  piecious  stones,  sculpture,  and  piintii  g, 
weie  of  high  antiquity  among  the  Etruscans  at  the  time  when  die 
Gieeks  weie  compaiatively  in  a  state  of  barbai  sm  The  Etius- 
cans  were  a  declining  people  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  though  possessing  many  relicks  of  their  ancient  grandeur, 
both  in  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  in  their  manners.  The 
Romans  were  iTiere  barbarians  ;  but  they  had  the  good  sense  to 
copy  after  and  adopt  many  improvements  from  their  polished 
neie,'iibors. 

.  The  country  of  Etvuria,  as  we  learn  from  Dionysius,  was  divicjgd 
into  twelve  districts,  each  of  which  was  ruled  by  a  separate  chief, 
called  in  the  Etruscan  language.  Ziucuino.  Of  these  lucumones 
we  find  frequent  mention  in  Livy.  Each  had  a  sovereign  juris- 
diction in  his  province;  but  the  whole  were  united  in  a  confederacy, 
and  held  a  general  diet  or  council  on  all  occasions  in  alilcli  the 
common   interest  was  concerned.      To    give    greater    eilicacy  to 


their  vniuly  in  attributing  to  liiemselvea  tlia  invention  of  all  arts,  airirriis  (wsi- 
titely  that  tlie  Etruscans  taught  them  the  art  of  pottery  ;  Clemens  Aleiandriuus 
maliea  the  same  assertion. 
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this  union,  it  appears  that,  at  least  in  time  of  war,  tlie  whole  nation 
obeyed  a  common  chief,  who  was  elected  probably  by  the  wliole 
of  tlie  hiCLtmos.  Livy  informs  us  tha:t  no  single  slate  could  engage 
in  war  or  conclude  peace  without  the  consent  of  ttie  whole  Eti'us- 
can  body.  The  principal  towns  of  Elruria  were  Volscinii,  Cluslura, 
Cortoua,  Periisia,  Falerii,  Tarquinii,  and  Veil.  These,  with  sev- 
eral others  mentioned  by  Dionysius,  were  populous  and  flourishing 
slates  before  the  common  era  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,* 

Tliis  polished  people,  inhabiting  the  centre  of  Italy,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  number  of  petty  nations,  who  seem  to  have 
been  in  a  state  little  removed  fioni  barbarism  The  Umbrians 
the  Ligurians,  the  Sabines,  the  P  be  L  p|  i 

time  of  the  supposed  foundation  of   1     R  lb 

a  set  of  independent  tribes,  who  v  d  II 

ties  with  eacii  other.      The  terr      y    all  d  L  Id 

length  about  fifty  miles,  and  in  b     d  1     b  I 

tained  no  less  than  forty-seven  i  d  p    d  Ti 

other  adjacent  provinces    were  d     d  d  !  m  — 

state  of  society  in  which  coostan  f  d  bl  ar 

fare,  however,  of  which  conquest  f  |  I 

object  but  whicb  ari-es  merely  from  the  spirit  of  plunder  and 
d  1      1  n  p  h     f       w       1        d  g 

Ihid  ygfflflk       didd        yghl 

r U  lb  hlk      d       1 b   b  I 

lb     1  f       q         I  pl  !i  f  y  - 

f  y  bpdhqd  )i 

d  I        I   I        m         y         bl     d        b  f 

b  d    g       1  f  p    d  d     1  I     I 

b        Hmql  flpi|,hdpd 

f         1       !       d         p  uld  p    d  f  I  ly 

1  q       )        lid  asdppi  fFdE^i 

fp    f  1      li  1  q  b    p  d 

dm  d       Ti      E  h  J  }  d     1 

d  II    h     b   b  did 

qbhy  pyh  bddlllf 
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them;  but  iheir  genius  was  not  warlike:  ihey  were  fond  of  and 
CLildvaled  the  arts  of  peace;  and  though  nccasionaliy  engaged  ia 
hostilities  with  liie  Romans,  they  appear  never  to  have  arn:ied  but 
whenattacked- 

The  gradual  increase  of  population  among  a  warlike  tribe  may 
enable  them  to  preserve  their  conquests,  either  by  garrisoning,  or 
by  transplanting  a  part  of  the  conquered  inhabitants  into  the  capi- 
tal, and  replacing  them  by  a  colony  of  citizens-  This  we  shall 
see  was  afterwards  the  poliry  of  the  Romans,  and  thus  by  degrees 
they  extended  their  territory  and  increased  Iheir  power.  But 
sometimes  a  flourishing  people  is  compelled  to  colonize,  from  an 
o?erj;rowth  of  its  population.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  informs 
us  of  the  manner  in  which  a  Slate,  when  it  became  overstocked; 
transplanted  its'colonies.  They  consecrated  to  a  particular  god 
all  the  youth  of  a  certain  age,  furnished  tliem  with  arms,  and  after 
the  performance  of  a  solemn  sacrifice,  dismissed  them  to  conquer 
for  themselves  a  new  country.  These  enterprises  were,  no  doubt, 
often  unsuccessful;  but  when  they  succeeded,  aiid  an  establish- 
ment was  obtained,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  mother  state  pre- 
tended to  have  any  rights  over  them,  or  claims  upon  the  country 
where  they  settled, 

The  origin  of  the  Roman  state  is  involved  in  great  obscurity, 
and  various  accounts  are  given  of  the  foundation  of  that  illustrious 
city,  which  differ  not  only  as  to  the  time  of  its  structure,  but  in  all 
circumstances  concerning  it.  To  reconcile  in  some  degree  these 
discrepancies,  it  is  the  notion  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  thai 
(here  were  at  dlfFerent  periods  several  cities  which  bore  the  name 
of  Rome;  that  the  Rome  founded  some  time  after  the  Trojan 
war,  was  destroyed,  and  anoilier  built  in  the  first  year  of  the 
seventh  Olympiad,  that  is,  752  b,  c;  nay,  he  pretends  to  find 
evidence  even  of  a  more  ancient  Rome  than  either,  of  these,  but 
in  what  situation  or  period  of  time  he  does  not  determine.  Who- 
ei'er  wishes  to  see  all  the  different  accounts  of  this  matter,  and  to 
be  convinced  how  little  certainly  there  is  in  any  one  of  them,  may 
consult  the  learned  dissertations  of  M.  Pouilly  and  of  the  AbbI 
SaUler,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Memoires  de  I '  Acadeniie  des 
Inscriptions.  The  vulgar  and  generally  received  account  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome  by  Romulus  is  not  upon  the  whole  entitled  to 
any  degree  of  credit  superior  to  the  rest;  but  as  it  was  commonly 
adopted  by  the  Romans  themselves,  and  has  passed  current  down 
to  modern  times,  it  is  proper  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  whatever 
doubt  we  may  entertain  of  its  authenticity. 

Rome,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Archbishop  Usher,  was 
founded  752  years  before  the  Christian  era,  Romulus,  at  tlie 
head  of  a  troop  of  shepherds,  bis  followers,  is  said  to  have  built 
a  few  huts  upon  the  Palatine  Hill,  in  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
AIha;  hut  as  it  is  not  very  probable  that  shepherds  should  assem- 
ble to  the  number  of  3000,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  them  lo  have 
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been  bandilti  or  freebooters,  accustomed  to  wander  and  to  ravage; 
and  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  while  it  riirnislied  (lie  means, 
pruhably  suggested  the  idea,  of  occ'upying  and  fortifying  an  inclosed 
territory  for  ibennselves.  To  strengthen  the  asw  conniiuniiy,  and 
to  liil  the  space  which  they  bad  marked  ont  for  their  ciiy,  ibeir 
chief  proclaimed  an  asylnm  for  all  such  fugitives  and  deserters 
from  the  neighboring  states  as  chose  to  put  themselves  under  his 
protection,  and  acknowledge  his  authority. 

Hilherto,  this  "new  association  consisted  solely  of  men;  it  was 
Mccessary  they  should  provide  themselves  with  women.  Ths 
story  of  the  rape  of  ihe  Subines  has  much  the  air  of  romaiice; 
tiiough  it  derives  a  degree  of  credit  from  the  festival  of  the  Con- 
SMu/i'fl,  insiituted  in  honor  of  the  god  Census,  liie  protector  of 
plots;  a  solemnity  wbicb  was  always  believed  at  Rome  to  have 
commemorated  that  exploit.  Romulus  proclaimed  a  great  fes- 
tival and  games  in  honor  of  Neptune,  to  which  he  invited  all  the 
neighboring  states.  The  Sabines,*  Cecinians,  Cruslumioians,  and 
Antemnates,  came  thither  in  great  troops.  The  plan  was  con- 
certed, and  at  a  certain  signal,  a  chosen  band  rushed  in  and  earned 
off  a  great  number  of  the  wotnen.  The  Sabines,  and  the  nations 
in  their  alliance,  prepared  immediately  to  avenge  this  outrage; 
and  the  infant  common  ivealtb  of  Rome  was,  almost  at  the  moment 
of  its  formation,  at  war  with  all  its  neighbors. 

Tiie  Roman  historians,  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  their  country- 
men, have  been  extremely  lavish  of  encomium  on  the  high  char- 
acter of  Romulus,  whom  they  paint  willi  all  the  qualities  of  a 
consummate  politician  and  legislator.  But  if  even  the  Greeks,  at 
tills  time  with  far  greater  advantages,  were  exiremely  rude  and 
uncivilized,  what  ideas  can  we  form  of  the  people  of  Laiium,  and 
their  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  government  and  legislation.''  There 
is  cenainly  very  little  probability  that  a  troop  of  banditti  should  all 
at  nnre  assume  the  form  of  a  regular  political  structure,  or  that  a 
great  legislator  should  appear  in  the  person  of  a  freebooter,  or  of 
a  shepherd,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  sounder  opinion  cer- 
tainly seems  to  be,  that  those  wise  and  potidc  laws  and  institu- 
tions, commonly  ascribed  to  Romulus,  arose  gradually  from  ancient 
usages  and  a  slate  of  manners  prevalent  in  Italy  before  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome. 

If,  however,  we  can  suppose  Romulus  to  have  been  in  fact  Ihe 
founder  of  this  new  kingdom,  its  constitution  would  certainly  prove 
lliat  he  had  wise  and  politic  views.      He  knew,  in  the  first  place, 


•  Tlie  Snbinea  were  an  ancient  people  of  Italy,  situated  between  Etrurm  and 
I.^tium.  Their  cnpital  was  Cares,iii  Ibc  lerrilory  now  called  Coreiie.  The 
inliabitants  nf  Cecina,  Crustaminium,  and  JinletiiTtiE,  were  pmbably  eiilier  sub- 
ienta  or  alliea  of  the  Sabini^  state.  From  Cures,  the  capital  city  of  tlie  Siibines, 
the  Romans,  after  their  union  with  that  people,  took  the  appellation  of  CuriUs  ot 
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Ihe  character  and  temperament  of  llie  people  he  governe<I,  anil 
was  well  aware  that  their  rude  and  feiocioiis  spiLit  would  not  biook 
tlie  unlimited  autliority  of  a  despot.  It  was  therefore  a  judicious 
plan  to  admit  the  people  to  a  siiare  in  the  government. 

He  divided  the  mass  of  population  into  'three  tribes,  and  each 
tribe  into  len  curice.  Of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  state,  he 
formed  three  great  portiois  ;  one  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
religion,  which  is  an  essential  instrument  of  good  government ; 
another  destined  for  the  public  service  of  the  state  ;  and  the  third 
ho  distributed  equally  among  the  thirty  curise,  so  that  each  Roman 
citiKi'n  should  have  l\\o  acies  of  land.  He  formed  a  senate  or 
council,  composed  of  a  liundred  of  the  ciders,  to  whom  he  gave 
powei'  to  see  the  laws  enforced,  lo  consult  conrerning  all  affairs  of 
state,  and  to  report  their  opinion  to  the  people  in  the  comitia  or 
assemblies,  who  were  invested  with  the  right  of  final  determination 
in  all  matters  of  public  importance. 

From  these  first  senators  (ceiifura  patres)  chosen  by  Romulus, 
were  descended  those  families  at  Rome  termed  palridan ;  so  that 
in  a  very  little  time  a  great  distinction  of  rank  arose  from  birth 
among  the  Romans. 

It  has  indeed  been  supposed  by  Dionysius,  that  the^distinctioa 
of  patricians  and  plebeians  was  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the 
senate,  and  that  the  one  title  was  given  to  the  richer,  and  the 
other  to  the  poorer  class  of  citizens.  But  whence  can  we  suppose 
this  inequality  of  wealth  to  have  arisen,  when  the  same  author 
admits  that  there  was  an  equal  distribution  among  the  wliole 
citizens  of  those  lands,  in  which  alone  their  wealtli  could  con- 
sist? 

Although  Romrilus  gave  great  weight  to  the  scale  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  fiammg  of  this  new  government,  yet  he  reserved  to 
himself,  as  head  of  the  community,  very  ample  powers.  The 
deliberations  and  decrees  of  the  set  ate  guided  the  resolutions  of 
the  people,  and  the  king  had  the  priverof  naming  all  the  senators. 
He  had  hkewise  the  privilege  o.*  assembling  Ihe  people,  and  a 
right  of  appeal  lay  to  him  in  all  quesUons  of  importance.  He  had 
tlie  command  of  the  army,  which  at  first  comprehended  the  whole 
l)oly  of  the  people.  He  was  chief  priest,  too,  or  pont'ijex  maxi- 
niL.!,  and  regulated  every  thing  that  concerned  or  was  even 
remotely  connected  with  religion  ;  and,  with  a  very  wise  policy, 
lie  took  care  that  all  that  regarded  tire  rule  and  economy  of  iho 
state  was  so  connected. 

Romulus  chose  for  the  guard  of  his  person  twelve  lictors,  to 
whom  he  afterwards  joined  a  troop  of  300  horsemen,  named  celeres. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  equites,  or  Roman  knights,  who  be- 
came the  second  rank  in  the  state  after  the  patricians.  From  tlie 
three  tribes  into  which  he  divided  the  people,  Romulus  selected 
from  each  tnoo  a  hundred  of  the  handsomest  of  the  youth,  of 
whom  he  formed  three  companies  of  cavalry.     This  body  of  die 
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eqmles  was  augmentpd  by-Tarqmnius  Prisciis  to  1800;  and  in 
that  di'iiribiition  of  the  citizens  which  we  slmll  afLervvards  see  was 
made  by  Servius  Tullius,  these  eighteen  centuries  were  placed  in 
the  firsi  class,  These  eqiiites  were  at  first  chosen  by  the  kings 
alone,  as  being  the  royal  life-guard's ;  and  at  (he  end  of  [be  regal 
govornrnent,  being  now  a  rank  in  the  slate,  the  consuls,  who  suc- 
couded  (o  almost  the  whole  of  the  regal  power,  filled  up  the  order 
of  equUES  as  they  did  that  of  ihe  senate.  In  succeeding  times, 
when  the  consuls  became  too  much  engrossed  in  military  concerns, 
the  fnnction  of  suppljing  both  those  orders  devolved  on  tlie  cen- 
sors, of  whose  office  I  shaU  speak  more  particularly  when  arrived 
at  that  period  when  those  magistrates  were  first  instituted.  The 
marks  of  distinction  peculiar  to  the  order  of  knighls  were  a  horse 
mamlained  at  the  public  expense,  a  ring  of  gold,  and  a  garment 
with  a  narrow  border  of  purple,  called  anguslm  clavus,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  lalus  clavus  of  tlie  senators,  which  had  a  broader 
border  of  purple.  It  was  reckoned  a  great  indecorum  for  a  knight 
to  appear  in  public  without  his  proper  badges.  The  duties  and 
functions  of  the  equiles  were  various  in  different  periods  of  the 
republic  :  they  were  at  first  only  a  miliiary  order,  and  formed  the 
cavalry  of  the  Roman  legions;  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  (he 
gracchi,  we  find  ihem  a  class  of  civil  judges,  and  no  longer  a 
military  order.  Sylla  again,  in  his  arrangement  of  the  republic, 
deprived  the  equiks  of  their  judicial  tribunals,  and  they  became 
the  financiers-geneml  of  the  revenues  of  the  slate. 

If  many  of  those  institutions  we  have  mentioned  owed  dieir 
origin  to  ihe  pofitical  talents  of  Romulus,  several  of  them  plainly 
apppar  to  have  a  strong  conformity  with  the  general  usages  of  bar- 
barous nations  ;  and  others,  which  argue  a  more  refined  poiicy, 
were  borrowed,  in  all  probabihty,  from  the  Etruscans  :  such  in 
particular  were  those  connected  with  religion. 

The  religion  of  ancient  Italy  was  probably  near  akin  to  that  of 
the  Greeks  ;  though  Dionysius  tells  us  that  the  early  relis^ious 
institutions  of  the  Romans  ivere  not  contaminated  with  those  fables 
which  disgraced  the  Greek  theogony.  The  most  scrupulous  ob- 
servance of  omens  and  presages  seems  to  have  been  the  cliief 
foundation  of  their  sacred  rites,  and  in  this  superstition  they  went 
far  beyond  the  Greeks.  Now  divination  we  know  with  some  cer- 
tainty to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Romans  from  the  Etruscans. 
Among  that  people  every  thing  was  construed  into  a  presage  ; 
not  only  the '  extraordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  as  thundpr, 
lightaing,  the  aurora  borealis,  or  the  like,  but  the  most  insignifi- 
cant actions  or  accidents,  such  as  sneezing,  meeting  with  an  animal, 
slipping  a  foot,  or  any  of  the  most  common  occurrences  of  life. 
Among  an  ignorant  and  rude  nation  every  thing  is  attributed  to  a 
supernatural  agency ;  but  the  Etrurians  were  not  a  rude  nation, 
and  therefore  we  can  assign  this  natural  propensity  only  to  their 
love  of  those  national  habits  which  they  had  derived  from  a  remote 
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antiquity.  To  a  superstitious  people,  when  pi'esages  do  not  offer 
of  tliRmselves,  it  is  a  very  natural  step  to  go  and  seek  them.  Tba 
sacrifice  of  victims  presented  often  difforent  appearances,  accord- 
ing to  the  accidental  state  of  the  animal  at  the  time  it  was  killed. 
The  priests  employed  in  the  sacrifice,  being  best  acquainted  with 
those  appearances,  are  naturally  consulted  as  to  their  interpreta- 
tion. Thus  they  acquire  the  reputation  of  superior  wisdom  and 
foresight,  and  the  augur  and  aruspex  become  an  established  pro- 
fession. Where  a  society  is  once  formed,  it  becomes  interested 
to  support  itself;  the  trade  is  found  lucrative,  and  the  science  of 
course  is  studiously  made  intricate  and  obscure,  to  exclude  the 
attempts  of  uninitiated  pretenders. 

As  bad  omens  presented  themselves  frequently  as  well  as  good, 
it  became  a  desirable  object  of  science  to  know  how  to  avert  the 
effect  of  tile  latter,  and  to  convert  them  into  presages  of  good 
fortune.  The  augurs  pretended  that  they  possessed  this  valuable 
secret,  which  gave  tliem  still  greater  influence  over  the  minds  of 
the  people.  This  effect  they  produced  by  expiations,  which  thus 
became  an  essential  branch  of  religious  ceremonies.  Gradually, 
as  the  art  advanced,  a  particular  set  of  ceremonies  was  appro- 
priated to  particular  occasions.  Thus,  for  example,  at  the  foun- 
dation of  a  city,  the  priests  and  all  employed  in  the  ceremony  first 
iiLirified  themselves  by  leaping  over  a  fire.  Then  they  made  a 
fUTiular  excavation,  into  which  they  threw  the  first  fruits  of  tlie 
suason,  and  some  handfulls  of  earth  brought  from  the  native  city 
iiy  the  founders.  The  entrails  of  victims  were  next  consulted, 
and  if  favorable,  they  proceeded  to  trace  the  Umits  of  the  tovm 
with  a  Une  of  chalk.  This  track  they  then  marked  by  a  furrow, 
with  a  plough  drawn  by  a  white  bull  and  heifer.  It  was  not 
iinciently  the  custom  to  surround  the  city  with  walls,  but  the 
limits  were  defended  by  towers,  placed  at  regular  intervals.  In 
after  times,  however,  the  practice  became  common  of  fortifying 
the  city  by  a  wall.  The  ceremony  was  concluded  by  a  great 
sacrifice  to  the  tutelar  gods  of  the  city,  who  were  solemnly 
invoked.  These  gods  were  termed  Patrii  and  Indigetes,  but 
their  jiarticular  names  were  concealed  with  the  most  anxious 
caution  from  the  knowledge  of  the  people.  It  was  a  very  pre- 
valent superstitious  belief  that  no  city  could  be  taken  or  destroyed 
till  its  tutelar  gods  abandoned  it.  Hence  it  was  the  first  care  of  a 
besieging  enemy  to  evoke  the  gods  of  the  city  or  entice  them  out 
by  ceremonies,  by  promising  them  superior  temples  and  festivals, 
and  a  more  respectful  worship  than  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed ; 
but  in  order  to  accomplish  this  evocation,  it  was  necessary  to  learn 
the  particular  names  of  the  deities,  which  every  people  therefore 
was  interested  to  ke^  secret. 

As  ai!  the  superstitions  we  have  mentioned  were  common  to  the 
nations  of  Italy  before  the  building  of  Rome,  it  was  extremely 
natural  that  they  should  be  adopted  as  part  of  its  theology. 
VOL.  I.  37 
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(ween  the  contending  parties,  and  became  the  mediators  between 
Efaeir  husbands,  and  their  fathers  and  brethren.  Their  influence 
prevailed  ;  a  peace  was  coackided,  and  the  two  nations  agreed 
henceforih  to  become  one  people,"  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines, 
was  associated  with  Romulus  in  the  government  :  a  most  wise 
and  politic  measure,  which  relieved  Rome  at  once  of  her  most  for- 
midable enemy,  and  greatly  increased  her  strength  and  population. 
Thus,  in  a  very  few  years  from  the  period  of  her  foundation,  Rome 
was  able  to  make  head  against  the  most  powerful  of  the  nations  of 
Italy. 

Tatius  did  not  long  enjoy  his  dignity.  He  was  killed  a  few 
years  afterwards  at  Lavioium,  and  Romulus  remained  sole  mon- 
arch of  the  united  people.  He  made  war  against  the  Veientes 
with  success,  and  subdued  several  of  the  states  of  Latium :  but 
having  disobliged  his  soldiers  in .  the  distribution  of  the  conquered 
lands,  and  some  of  the  principal  senators  becoming  jealous  of  his 
power,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  and  he  fell  a  victim 
to,  treason,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  reign,  A  violent 
storm  of  thunder  happenmg  at  the  time,  favored  the  report  spread 
by  the  conspirators,  that  he  was  killed  by  lightning  ;  and  the  peo- 
ple, who  revered  his  memoiy,  enrolled  him  among  the  number  of 
their  deities,  by  the  title  of  Quirinus.l 

As  Romulus  left  no  children,  the  people  judged  the  crown 
elective,  and  the  question  was  whom  to  choose.  The  Sabines 
claimed  an  equal  right  with  the  Romans  ;  and,  there  being  much 
discordance  of  opinion,  the  senate,  which  was  composed  equally 
of  both  nations,  laid  claim  to  the  sovereignty,  and  dividing  them- 
selves into  Decurife,  it  was  agreed  diat  each  decuria  should  reiga 
fifty  days,  or  each  senator  five  days, — an  arrangement  which  it 
was  easy  to  see  could  not  be  permanent.  The  people  submitted 
lo  it  for  a  year,  but  at  the  end  of  that  period  declared  their  resolu- 
tion to  have  a  sovereign  for  life.  It  was  agreed  that  the  senators 
of  the  Roman  party  should  have  the  right  of  electing,  but  that 
liie  choice  should  fall  upon  a  Sabine.  Numa,  the  son-in-law  of 
Tatius,  a  man  of  a  recluse  and  reserved  disposition,  but  of  great 
reputation  for  wisdom  and  probity,  was  chosen  Iting  ;  and  after  a 
solemn  consultation  of  the  gods  by  the  augurs  and  aruspices,  was 
publicly  invested  with  the  regal  insignia  and  authority, 

Dionysius  of  Halicaroassus  has  represented  Numa  as  a  wise 
and  most  intelligent  prince  :  others  have  disputed  that  character, 
on  this  extraordinary  ground,  that  when  the  books  of  Numa  were 


*  In  honor  of  this  event,  a  solemn  annual  festival  was  held  at  Borne  on  the 
first  day  of  MeltcIi,  called  Matroruiiia  It  is  to  this  solemnity  that  Hoiace 
alludes  in  his  ode,  Jtiortits  aclebs  qind  agam  Calmdis,  &c, 

f  Contemporary  with  Romulus  was  Hezekiah,  the  lenDi  king  of  Judah; 
and  Salmanazar,  uho  took  ^amaria,  andputan  end  >'>  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
by  caitying  Ihe  ten  tnbes  lato  captivity 
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accidental ly  discovered  at  Rome,  after  a  lapse  of  six  centuries,  tha 
senate  ordered  them  to  be  destroyed,  as  containing  noiliing  which, 
in  their  judgmeat,  could  be  useful,  and  much  tliat  might  be  of 
prejudice  to  the  state.  But  this  fact  certainly  warrants  no  infer- 
ence unfavorable  to  the  character  or  to  the  talents  of  Nuraa.  The 
political  views  and  regulations  of  that  prince  might  be  extremely 
wise,  and  well  adapted  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  at  the 
same  time  (juite  unsuitable  to  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  constitulion 
six  centuries  after  him. 

Numa  was  of  a  pacific  turn,  and  he  seems  to  have  aimed  at  giv 
ing  his  people  the  same  character.  It  may  he  doubted  whether 
this  policy  were  altogether  wise  iu  the  situation  in  which  the  Ro- 
mans stood  with  respect  to  their  neighbors.  The  king  pretended 
to  enjoy  a  divine  inspiration,  and  feigned  that  he  was  indulged  in 
nightly  conferences  with  the  nymph  Egeria,  who  dictated  all  tiiose 
public  measures  which  he  proposed.  He  multiplied  the  national 
gods,  built  new  temples,  and  instituted  a  great  variety  of  religious 
ceremonies,  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  it  is  necessary,  for 
the  proper  intelligence  of  the  Roman  history,  that  some  short 
account  should  here  be  given. 

A  custom  then  prevailed  in  Italy,  by  which  every  state,  before 
going  to  war,  was  in  use  to  determine  whether  the  cause  of  the 
war  were  just  or  unjust.  When  a  quarrel  arose  between  one  slate 
and  another,  certain  heralds,  named  Feciales,  were  despatched  by 
the  state  which  deemed  itself  injured  to  the  aggressor,  who  pub- 
licly proclaimed  the  cause  of  offence, 'and  demanded  reparation  of 
the  injury.  If  the  aggressor  hesitated,  ten  days  were  allowed  for 
deliberation,  and  that  term  was  three  times  renewed.  If  at  the 
end  of  that  period  justice  was  not  done,  the  Feciales  took  the  goda 
to  witness  of  the  wrong  committed,  and  returned  to  their  own  city. 
War  was  then  solemnly  proclaimed,  but  was  not  commenced  till 
one  of  the  Feciales  walked  to  the  frontier,  and  threw  a  bloody 
javelin  as  a  signal. 

This  custom  shows  that  the  petty  nations  of  Italy,  barbarous  as 
they  were,  had  just  notions  of  the  blessings  of  a  pacific  govern- 
ment. Numa  adopted  the  custom,  and  instituted  at  Rome  a  col- 
lege of  Feciales.  He  built,  likewise,  a  temple  to  Janus,  which 
was  kept  open  during  war,  and  shut  during  peace.  iVIosi  of  the 
institutions  of  this  prince  were  caJculated  to  encourage  the  pacific 
spirit ;  but  this  was  not  the  tendency  of  his  people,  and  their 
character  soon  became  quite  the  reverse.  A  great  part  of  Numa's 
policy  consisted  in  using  religion  as  an  instrument  of  government.* 


"  Yet  the  religion  of  Numa,  according  lo  Plutarcli's  account,  waa  of  s 
rational  character,  and  quite  remote  ftoin  the  aupprstitions  of  tlie  vulgar,  "  Ha 
fortiade  the  Romana,"  eaya  thatanlhor,  "  to  represent  the  Deity  in  the  form  of 
man,  or  of  any  animal,  nor  was  there  any  sculptured  etBgy  of  the  gods  admit 
led  in  thoae  eitrly  limes.    During  the  fitet  one  hondted  and  eisty  years,  thej 
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He  instituted  a  college  of  priests  called  Flamines,  from  the  flame- 
colored  tufts  upon  their  caps.*  Each  flaraen  was  confined  to  the 
worship  of  a  particular  god;  and  Romulus,  now  deified,  had  his 
flameii,  as  woll  as  Jupiter  and  Mars.  A  sacred  buckler,  or  andk, 
which  was  said  to  have  dropped  from  heaven,  gave  occasion  like- 
wise to  the  foundation  of  a  new  college  of  priests,  who  had  the 
charge  of  it,  and  paraded  with  it,  on  pardcnlar  occasions,  ia  a  kind 
of  dance  or  procession.  These  were  called  Salii  (a  $aliendo); 
and,  lest  the  sacred  buckler  should  be  stolen  or  lost,  eleven  others 
were  made,  exactly  resembling  it,  and  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter.f 

The  veneration  of  fire  was  a  .superstition  common,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  several  of  the  ancient  nations.  The  custom  of  preserving 
this  element  continually  burning  was  religiously  observed  among 
the  nations  of  Italy,  as  among  their  eastern  progenitors,  Numa 
found  this  custom  among  the  people  of  Alba;  and  Introducing  It 
among  the  Romans,  he  built  a  temple  consecrated  to  Vesta,  and 
appointed  four  virgins  to  attend  her  worship  and  to  preserve  the 
sacred  fire.  They  took  a  vow  of  perpetual  virginity,  and  were 
buried  alive  if  they  broke  it,  A  punishment  of  this  kind  was  ex- 
tremely rare;  but  when  it  occurred  it  was  a  day  of  mourning  to 
all  the  citizens.  The  ignominy  of  the  crime  was  thought  to  affect 
al!  the  relations  of  the  criminal;  and  it  was  no  wonder  that,  when 
a  new  vestal  came  to  be  chosen,  every  father  dreaded  lest  the 
clioice  should  fall  upon  his  daughter.  On  the  other  hand,'  these 
sacred  virgins  enjoyed  very  high  privileges.  They  were  superior 
in  sanctity  of  character  to  all  the  priests,  and  in  some  respects 
even  controlled  the  laws  of  their  country.  A  vestal  could  save  a 
criminal  going  to  execution,  provided  she  gave  her  word  that  she 
had  met  him  only  accidentally.  It  was  customary  for  individuala 
to  make  large  donations  to  vestals,  from  motives  of  piety,  or  to 
leave  them  great  legacies;  and  thus  thoy  often  accumulated  much 
wealth. 

Numa  is  celebrated  for  a  reformation  of  the  Roman  calendar, 
which,  it  is  said,  made  the  year,  before  his  time,  consist  only  of 


built  temples  and  shrines,  but  made  no  images  ;  jud^ng  It  impious  to  represent 
the  most  excellent  of  Beings  by  things  base  and  unworthy,  sinoa  there  is  no 
Bocesa  to  the  Divinity  but  by  the  mind,  elevated  ajid  purified  by  divine  contem- 
plation." 

*  Plataroh  supposes  the  worii  fiamea  a.  corruption  of  pUameJi,  from  pileua,  a 
cnp  There  were  at  first,  only  three  Flamines,  Flamai  Ditdis,  Martialia,  and 
Qfatimdis. 

IThe  Salii  were  originally  twelve  in  number;  hut  ToUnB  HosUlius,  the 
aiKcesEor  of  Nama,  added  other  twelve.  Those  first  instituted  were  called 
Salii  Palatini,  from  the  Palatjne  Hill,  where  they  began  their  processions :  the 
latter  were  termed  CoUini,  or  Agonenses,  from  the  ColUs  Qjdnnolis,  otherwise 
called  ^gonatis,  where  they  had  a  chapel.  Their  endowments  were  great;  aud 
their  entertainments  costly  ;  whence  tbe  phrase  Dapes  Stdiares  is  used  By  Horace 
for  delicate  meats,  lib,  i.  O.  37. 
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the  people  had  at  this  ne  be  on  e  paramount  to  that  of  the 
prince,  and  that  the  gove  n  nen  t  ly  lay  n  1  e  joint  concurrence 
of  the  regal  authority  w  1    ha  of   1  e    eve  al  orders  of  the  state. 
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fire  m  the  citj,  afiei  a  reign  o!  thirty-thiee  years. 

Ancus  Martins,  of  Sabine  CKtraction,  was  elected  king  in  his 
place.  He  was,  by  his  motlier,  grandson  to  Numa;  an^  partook 
somewhat  of  his  disposition.  He  bent  all  his  attention  to  the 
revival  of  the  religious  observances  of  bis  ancestor;  but  the  Latins 
obliged  bini  to  take  up  arms.  The  Romans  were  victorious,  and 
took  several  of  the  enemy's  towns,  transporting  the  inhabitants  to 
Rome,  of  which  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  bounds  beyond 
the  Aventine  Mount.  Ancus  pushed  his  conquests  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  to  its  mouth,  wliere  h'e  built  the  city  and  port 
of  Ostia.  He  fortified  a  small  cLninence  opposite  to  Rome,  on 
the  westeru  side  of  the  Tiber,  which  was  called  Janiculum^  and 
communicated  with  the  cify  by  a  bridge,  which  the  priesis  had 
the  charge  of  supporting  and  repairing;  and  thence  they  are  said 
to  have  derived  tlieir  name  of  PoTttifices.* 

Ancus  died  after  a  reiga  of  twenty-four  years.  During  liis 
ijme,  Lucius  Tarquiniw,  surnamed  Priscus,  a  native  of  Tarquinii 
m  Etruria,  and  son  of  a  ricj]  citizen  of  Corinth,  had  come  to 
Rome.  He  was  a  man  of  great  address,  and  gained  the  favor 
both  of  the  king  and  people;  so  that  when  the  throne  became 
vacant,  he  was  chosen  the  successor  of  Ancus ;  a  proof  that  the 
throne  was  considered  as  elective ;  for  Ancus  Martius  had  feft  two 
sons. 

The  senate,  as  first  constituted  by  Romulus,  consisted,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  one  hundred  members.  To  this  original  number, 
from  whom  alone  the  patrician  families  claimed  their  descent, 
Romulus  afterwards  added  another  hundred.  Tarquinius,  who 
owed  his  election  to  the  favor  of  some  of  the  principal  citizens, 
rewarded  their  services  by  adding  a  hundred  new  members  to  the 
senate,  chosen  from  the  plebeian  order. f  It  remained  at  the 
number  of  300  for  several  centuries,   down  to  the  period  of  the 


f  These  ne\y  senators  were  tei 
tinotion  was  lo'st  in  process  of  timi 
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Gracchi,  when  it  was   enlarged  to  600.     I  shal!  have  occasion 
afterwards  to  treat   more    particularly  of  the  constitution  of  this 

Rome  was  now  gradually  advancing  in  population  and  powet  ; 
but  her  progress  was  not  so  rapid  as  to  alarm  the  other  states  of 
Italy,  In  the  time  of  the  elder  Tarquin  there  were  frequent  wars 
with  the  Sabines,  Latias,  and  Etruscan?,  which  generally  termi- 
nated to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans ;  but  the  vanquished 
Dations  were  always  very  speedily  in  a  condition  to  renew  hostili- 

Tfie  city  itself  was  increasing  very  much  in  extent  and  magnifi- 
cence. Tarquin  caused  the  walls  to  be  built  of  hewn  stone  ;  he 
surrounded  the  forum  with  a  covered  corridore  or  arcades  of  pil- 
lars ;  he  built  the  Circus  Maximus,  or  Hippodrome,  for  the  cele- 
bration of  public  games,  for  races  and  athletic  exercises.  This 
building  was  situated  between  the  Aventine  and  Palatine  hills.  It 
was  enlarged  and  embellished  at  different  times;  and  in  the  age  of 
the  eld^  Pliny,  was  capable  of  containing  260,000  spectators,  all 
seated.  Tarquinius  Prisons  likewise  constructed  the  cloacm,  those 
amazing  drains  or  common  sewers,  which  remain  to  this  day  the 
wonder  of  all  who  view  them.  The  cloaca  maxima  is  sixteen  feet 
in  width,  thirteen  in  depth,  and  of  hewn  stone  arched  over. 
Works  of  this  kind  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  belief  of  a  prodigious 
increase' of  this  city  in  size  and  population,  when  such  immense 
structures  were  formed  within  the  period  of  150  years  from  its 
foundation.  But  these  appearances  certainly  afford  rational  ground 
for  a  different  conclusion  or  conjecture.  The  immensity  of  those 
cloaca,  so  unsuitabJe  to  such  a  city  a,  we  must  suppose  Rome  to 
have  been  in  the  da}s  of  the  elder  Taiquin  (for  Livy  acknowledges 
that  they  were  ludged  unsuitable,  fiom  thLU  lare;e  sze,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  city,  evtn  in  his  tme  )  naturally  induces  a  su'-picion, 
that  those  works  were  the  remains  of  a  more  ancient  and  much 
more  splendid  city,  on  the  rums  of  nhich  the  followers  of  Romuh  s 
had  chosen  to  fettle  The  like  we  know  to  hive  taken  place  in 
different  parts  of  Asia,  where  scveial  ol  the  E;teatest  cities  of  an- 
tiquity, after  they  had  gone  to  decay  and  been  foi  ages  desolate 
and  uninhabited,  have  reviied  attei  a  penod  of  manj  centuiies, 
and  from  villages  gtafted  on  their  rums,  ha\e  become  prettj  con 
siderable  lownf,  though  far  inferior  to  their  ancient  size  inil  nng 
nificence.  Weie  we  here  to  offer  a  conjecture,  it  would  be,  that 
the  foundation  ot  Rome  is  to  bo  earned  back  many  ages  bejond 
the  commonly  received  era,  and  that  this  city  had  anciently  been 
the  residence  of  a  part  of  that  gioat  and  polished  nation,  the 
Etruscans. 

Tarquin,  duting  some  of  his  wars,  had  ^owed  to  erect  a  temple 
to  Jupiter,  Juno  and  Minervi  but  he  lived  only  to  see  the  work 
begun.  In  digging  for  the  foundation  of  this  stiuciuie,  on  the  top 
nf  the   Tarpeian  hill,  the   skull   of  a  man  was  found, — a  very 
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ordinary  occurrence,  but  which  the  augurs  declared  to  be  a  presage 
lliiit  Rome  was  ooe  day  lo  become  the  head,  or  mistress  of  the 
universe.  The  new  temple  was  from  tiiis  incident  called  Capita- 
Hum.  If  the  anecdote  is  true,  it  shows  how  early  the  Uomaus 
enlerlained  views  of  empire  and  dominion. 

Tarqiiin  had  adopted  a  young  man,  Servius,  tlie  son  of  a  female 
captive,  and  had  given  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  He  was  a 
youth  of  talents,  and  soon  gained  the  esteem  both  of  the  senators 
and  people  ;  so  that  there  was  every  prospect  of  his  succeeding  to 
the  throne  upon  the  death  of  his  father-in-law.  Two  sons  of 
Ancus  Martins  were  yet  alive,  who  naturally  looked  iikewise  to- 
wards that  dignity,  to  which  they  endeavored  to  pave  the  way 
by  assassinating  Tarijuinins  Priscus.  This  treasonable  act  tltey 
perpetiated  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  reign  ;  but  their  crime 
did  not  meet  with  the  reward  of  success.* 


CHAPTER  II. 


Skrvtds  TuLLins,  sixth  King  of  Rnme— HEa  Political  Talents— Artful  disision  of 
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Servius  Tulhus  had  very  naturally  cherished  the  ambitious  de- 
sign of  mounting  the  throne,  upon  the  death  of' his  father-in-law. 
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'  In  the  lima  of  tlie  elder  Tarquio,  Nebuchadneiiar  made  llie  concitipst  of 
Jerusalem,  and  carried  liiu  Jews  into  captivity.  Solon,  in  the  same  period,  was 
employed  in  new  mailclliiig  the  constitution,  and  giving  laws  to  the  republic  of 
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Without  regard  to  tbe  unequal  wealili  of  individuals  This  im- 
politic and  mtj  ist  disiiibiition,  of  nbn-h  the  pooi  had  the  higliest 
reason  to  compldin,  fiiiniahed  Setviui  vvitli  an  excellent  pietence 
for  effecting  that  teformaiion  winch  he  meditated  He  undertook 
to  lemove  ea=ily  the  pooier  citizens  from  all  shaie  in  the  govern- 
ment, by  exempting  them  from  all  pubhu,  burdens,  and  tnalcing 
these  fall  solely  on  the  rich 

Aftei  expinning  to  the  people  at  large  the  nei^essiCy  aa  well  as 
the  justice  of  regulating  the  la\es  and  contiibutions  ol  individuals 
accotding  to  then  measme  of  wealth,  he  lequired,  by  a  public 
edict,  that  each  citizen  shoul  I  declaie,  upon  oath,  hia  name,  his 
dweJtng  thf  number  of  his  children,  then  age,  and  the  value  of 
his  whole  piopwty,  nndsr  the  penalty  ot  having  his  goods  con- 
fiscated, being  publicly  scourged,  and  sold  foi  a  shve 

After  th  ^  nil  n^iation,  which  waj  called  census,  Seiviiis  divided 
the  whole  bodj  of  the  citizens,  nithout  distinction  of  rank,  birth, 
or  nation,  into /oui  Inbes,  named,  fiom  the  quarters  wheie  tliey 
dweh,  PtlatmB,  Subutran,  Collatine  and  Esqmhne  These 
comprehended  oiilj  inch  as  dwelt  within  the  city  He  formed 
other  tubes  of  such  as  enjojed  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens, 
bit  hvei  without  the  walls,  or  in  the  country  01  these  the 
number  is  unceitain,  some  authors  miking  the  rustic  tubes  amount 
to  hlteen,  others  to  seventeen,  and  otheis  agam  to  twenty-six. 
The  number  piobably  vaiied,  according  as  tho  Romans  extended 
their  frontier  These  rustic  tubes  are  freqnentlj  mentioned  in  the 
Roman  history  It  is  only  necessarv  to  remark  at  piesent,  that 
in  eaiiy  tunes  it  was  h(»ld  more  honoiable  to  be  mcluded  m  those 
of  the  city,  but  this  distinction  did  not  always  continue 

Besides  this  local  division  from  the  places  wheie  the  different 
citizens  had  their  dwelhng-houses,  Seinus  divided  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  mio  six  classes,  and  each  class  into  seieial  centuries ; 
but  the=e  c'asses  did  not  each  contain  the  same  number  of  cen- 
turies It  IS  to  be  observed  that  a  tentuij  was  so  termed,  not  as 
m  Itself  consisting  of  one  hundred  men,  but  as  being  obliged  to 
furnish  and  to  maintain  that  number  of  soldieis  for  the  service 
of  the  state,  m  time  of  wat  In  the  first  class  there  weie  no  less 
than  ninety-eight  centuries  These  were  the  iichest  citizens; 
such  as  vveie  woith  at  least  100  mtwcB,  about  300i  steihng  The 
second  chss  consisted  of  twenty-two  centuries  and  compiehended 
such  as  vveie  worth  75  mmx,  about  22oi  sterling  The  third 
class  contained  twenty  centuiies,  of  such  as  vveie  worth  50  miniB, 
or  IMl  sterling  The  fouith,  of  twenty  two  centuiies,  or  such 
as  were  KOith  hilf  that  sum,  and  in  the  fifth  weie  thirty  centu- 
ries, of  those  vvoith  12  mma,  oi  36/  sterling  The  last  class, 
though  the  most  numerous  ot  the  whole,  formed  but  a  single 
■tentuiy  ,  and  under  this  class  wcie  compiehended  all  tht  poor 
citizen-  Thus  the  whole  body  ol  the  Roman  people  was  divided 
into  one  hundied  and  ninety-three  centuries — oi  portions  of  citi 
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influence  in  the  state,  and  tlie  poor  were  glad  to  exchange  authority 
for  immunities.  They  were  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  con- 
spquence  which  ihey  enjoyed  by  being  called  to  the  Comitia; 
and  it  was  not  till  ambitious  men,  to  nse  them  as  instruments  for 
their  own  designs,  rendered  them  jealous  of  their  situation,  that 
they  began  to  express  any  discontent. 

The  Census  was  concluded  by  a  ceremony  called  Lustrum,  or 
an  expiation.  The  king  presided  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  bull,  a  ram, 
and  a  hog,  which  were  first  led  three  times  round  the  Campus 
Martins,  Hence  the  sacrifice  was  called  SuovetauHlia,  or  some- 
limes  Taurilia.  It  was  performed  every  five  years,  and  thence 
that  period  was  termed  Lmtrum. 

Religion  had  been  the  earliest  bond  of  union  among  the  stales 
of  Greece.  Temples  had  been  erected  at  the  common  charge  of 
tile  dlfiereut  republics,  which  accustomed  them  to  consider  them- 
selves as  one  nation.  After  this  mode!  Servius  undertook  to 
unite  the  states  of  Latium,  In  order  that  they  might  regard  Rome 
as  a  metropolis,  he  persuaded  them  to  build  at  then-  common 
charges  a  magnificent  temple  to  Diana  on  ilie  Aventine  Mount, 
and  to  repair  thither  once  a  year  to  perform  sacrifice.  Thus  the 
Romans  contracted  a  strict  alliance  with  the  Latian  states,  which 
mainly  contributed  to  increase  iheir  power.  Servius  was  a  genuine 
and  enlightened  patriot.  In  all  the  changes  which  he  effected 
in  the  constitution  of  the  state,  he  had  no  other  end  than  tlie 
public  good.  Of  the  disinterested  nature  of  his  conduct  he  had 
prepared  to  give  the  most  effectual  demonstration,  by  resigning 
the  crown  and  returning  to  the  condition  of  a  private  citizen,  when, 
to  liie  regret  of  his  subjects,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  most  atrocious 
treason.  His  infamous  daughter,  Tullia,  married  to  Tarquinius, 
the  grandson  of  Priscus,  conspired  with  her  husband  to  dethrone 
and  put  to  death  her  father;  and  this  excellent  prince  was  assas- 
sinated, after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years. 

Tarquinius  had  gained  the  throne  by  the  foulest  of  crimes,  and 
he  resolved  to  secure  himself  in  it  by  violence.  He  acquired  from 
liis  manners  the  surname  of  Superbvs,  pride  being  the  usual  attend- 
ant of  tyranny  and  cruelty.  Montesquieu  has  attempted  to  vindi- 
cate the  character  of  this  tyrant,  and  even  to  eulogize  his  virtues, 
as  Lord  Orford  has  displayed  his  talents  in  a  vindication  of  our 
English  Tarquin,  Richard  III.,  and  both  with  nearly  the  same 
success.  We  may  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  advocate  who 
tries  his  powers  in  such  arduous  attempts,  but  we  cannot  judge 
them  entiUed  to  praise.  Let  the  man  of  ingenuity  stand  forth  as 
t!ie  champion  of  virtue,  which  too  often  suffers  from  the  envenomed 
tooth  of  envy  and  detraction.  In  this  benevolent  office  he  will 
find  abundant  scope  and  exercise  for  his  talents:  but  to  lessen  the 
criminality  of  the  avowedly  vicious — to  exculpate  from  one  or  fi-om 
a  few  slight  offences  where  the  blackest  crimes  have  deservedly 
consigned  a  character  to  infamy — in  such  attempts  there  is  much 
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should  by  word  or  deed  endeavor  to  counteract  or  mvahdate  it. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  regal  governnient  at  Rome,  which 
had  subsisted  for  244  years.  On  this  first  period  of  tlie  Romao 
history  I  shall  here  offer  a  few  reflections. 
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The  constifiUion  of  the  Roman  government  was  at  first  nomin- 
ally monardiical;  but  in  fact  the  kings  of  Rome  seem  to  bave 
enjoyed  but  a  very  moderate  share  of  those  powers  whicb  ordi- 
narily attend  the  monarchical  government.  We  have  seen  that 
the  regal  dig,nil:7  was  elective,  and  that  tlie  choice  resided  in  the 
people.  It  was  the  senate  who  most  frequently  proposed  the 
laws,  but  it  was  the  people  in  their  Comilla  who  ratified  them; 
nor  could  the  king,  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  proclaim  war 
or  peace.  These  rights  of  the  people  we  find  acknowledged  hy 
the  people  without  dispute;  nor  does  it  appear,  till  the  reign  of 
the  last  Tarcjtiin,  that  any  attempts  were  made,  upon  the  part  of 
the  throne,  to  extend  the  monarchical  authority  so  limited  and 
restrained. 

A  constitution  thus  attempered  is  not  naturally  the  result  of  the 
first  union  of  a  savage  tribe;  and  hence  has  arisen  the  idea  of  ex- 
traordinary political  abilities  in  the  founder  of  this  monarchy, 
Romuiiis,  to  whom  several  writers  have  chosen  to  attribute  the 
whole  formation  of  a  system  which  it  is  more  reasonable  to  believe 
was  the  slow  growth  of  time  and  of  experience.  With  these 
authors,  no  lawgiver  is  supposed  to  have  ever  proceeded  upon  a 
more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  political  esiab- 
lishmenls  of  different  states,  or  a  juster  estimate  of  their  merits 
and  defects,  than  Romulus,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  in  (hat  system  of 
regulations  which  he  laid  down  for  those  rude  shepherds  or  rob- 
bers whom  he  is  said  to  have  assembled  and  formed  into  a  com- 
munitjf. 

These  romantic  notions  have,  I  believe,  originated  in  a  great 
measure  from  an  implicit  reliance  on  the  account  of  the  origm  of 
the  Roman  state  given  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  whose 
work,  however  ingenious,  and  in  many  respects  estimable,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  relied  on  as  a  sure  authority  in  tracing  the  early 
history  of  Rome,  which  he  himself  confesses  that  he  has  founded 
chiefly  upon  ancient  fables,  treated  with  ne£,lect  or  passed  over 
by  other  writers.  Indeed  the  fables  which  he  relates  carry  their 
own  confutation  along  with  them  ;  for  what  fiction  can  be  more 
absurd  and  incredible  than  to  suppose  an  ignorant  and  rude  youth, 
the  leader  of  a  gang  of  banditti,  or  the  chief  of  a  troop  of  shep- 
herds, homediately  after  he  had  reared  the  turf  walls  of  his  pro- 
jected city,  calling  together  his  followers,  and  delivering  a  labored 
and  methodical  oration  on  the  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of 
government,  such  as  he  had  heard  existed  in  Greece  and  other 
nations,  desiring  his  hearers  seriously  to  weigh  the  advantages  and 
defects  of  those  different  political  constitutions,  and  modestly  con- 
cluding with  a  declaration  that  he  is  ready  to  accede  wilh  cheer- 
fiilness  to  whatever  form  they,  in  their  aggregate  wisdom,  may 
decreei'  On  this  absurd  fiction  Dionysius  rears  the  structure  of  a 
finely  attempered  constitution,  all  at  once  framed  and  sdnpled  by 
this  troop  of  barbarians;  a  beautiful  system,  judiciously  blending 
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*  Dionys.  Ha3.,  Act.  Rom.,  lib.  i. 
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to  much  leaitied  difq  isition  The  most  iiidicious  writers  have 
and  dly  OLilBSaed  liiat  wiili  reE;aid  to  th  oiig  iial  mode  ot  elect- 
ina,  Its  meLobeis,  thcj  prptend  to  nothing  more  than  conjecture, 
as  the  ancient  authors  haie  been  sparing  m  tbeir  information  ex- 
tiemeiy  obBcme,'and  often  conti adictory  la  their  accounts  The 
m  ist  probable  opinion  see  ns  to  be  that  of  the  Abbfi  Vertot — that, 
during  the  regal  ^oveinment,  the  kings  had  the  sole  ris^ht  of  nom  - 
ndtng  thf  seoatois  that  the  consuls  succeeded  them  m  this  powei, 
in  1  that  when  these  magistrates  became  too  much  engaged  m 
«ai  to  attend  lo  domestic  pulic),  that  privilege  devolved  upon  the 
cpn  ors  The  senators  we  e,  at  fii-st  always  chosen  out  ol  the 
oidet  of  the  patiicians  that  is  oit  of  those  fanilies  descended 
fiorn  tlie  first  Centum  Pattes  ivho  are  supposed  to  have  been 
na  lied  by  Romulus  But  afterwards,  the  right  ot  election  to  that 
digiity  became  common  lo  the  people  and  was  among  the  first  of 
(hosp  piiiileges  to  which  they  obtained  an  equal  title  with  the 
pitiicians  I  he  ^ithoiitj  of  the  senate  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
fo  n mo n wealth  was  verv  extensive  IVo  assembly  of  the  people 
could  be  held  but  in  consequence  of  then  decree  not  co  Ud  s  ich 
assembly  take  any  maitei  undei  consideiation  that  had  not  first 
oeen  debated  rn  the  senate  It  was  eien  necessaiy,  m  older  to 
g  ( e  the  PlfbtscUa,  or  decrees  of  the  people,  anj  efiect  that  they 
shfuld  be  confirmed  by  a  second  decieeol  the  senate  and  hence, 
with  appaient  justice  the  govemmeit  of  the  Romans,  du  ing  the 
earliLf  times  oi  the  Republic,  has  been  termed  nthet  an  at  i  'loci  acy 
than  a  democracy 

From  this  exorbitant  power  of  fht  senate  the  fiist  diminutions 
VI  e  e  made  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  as  we  'shall  soon  see , 
i  it  this  vvas  not  without  a  violent  and  lasting  struggle  on  the  pirt 
of  the  senate  to  maintain  what  bad  been  their  oiiginal  ughis  those 
piinleges,  however,  which  lemamed  always  in  the  senate,  and 
wliith  the  people  never  pretended  to  call  in  question,  were  very 
extensive.  The  senate  always  continued  to  have  the  direction  of 
eveiy  thing  that  regarded  religion :  they  had  the  ^ustody  of  the 
public  treasure,  and  the  absolute  disposal  of  it :  tbey  gave  audience 
to  ambassadors,  decided  the  fate  of  vanquished  nations,  disposed  of 
the  governments  of  the  provinces,  and  took  cognisance,  by  appeal, 
of  all  crimes  committed  throughout  the  empire.  In  one  particular, 
upon  great  emergencies,  their  authority  was  Is'uly  supreme  and 
despotical.  In  limes  of  imminent  danger,  the  senate  issued  its 
decree.  Dent  operam  C&nsutes,  ne  quid  Respublica  detrimenii 
capiat;  a  decree  which  gave  to  tliese  chief  magistrates  a  supreme 
and  unlimited  power  for  the  time,  independent  both  of  the  senate 
which  conferred  it,  and  of  ihe  people.  Such  were  the  acknow- 
ledged powers  of  the  Roman  senate  through  the  whole  period  of 
the  commonwealth.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  perpetual  council,  whose 
province  It  was  to  superintend  all  the  magistrates  of  the  state,  and 
VOL.  I.  39 
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to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  republic.  Yet  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced times  of  the  commonwealth,  the  senate  always  made  a 
show  of  acknowledging  the  last,  or  executive  power  to  be  lodged 
in  the  people ;  Senulus  censuit,  populus  jussU:  although  this  may 
fairly  he  supposed  to  he  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  affected 
moderation  :  since  we  know  that  they  retained  the  full  exercise  of 
those  powers  we  have  mentioned,  even  after  all  the  encroachments 
of  the  people,  down  to  the  times  of  the  Gracchi,  (a.  u.  c.  620,) 
when  their  authority  suffered,  indeed,  a  greai  abridgment. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  regal  government,  the  territor}'  belong- 
ing to  the  Roman  state  was  extremely  limited.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  only  forty  miles  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  Romans  in  extending  their  frontier  was  at  first  ex- 
tremely slow.  Time  was  requisite  for  subduing  nations  as  warlike 
as  themselves :  and  the  methods  both  of  making  conquests  and 
preserving  them  were  iittie  known.  This  was  the  reason  why 
the  first  care  of  the  Romans,  most  wisely,  was  tj  strengthen  them- 
selves in  their  possessions.  It  would  have  weakened  them  too 
much  had  they  early  attempted  to  extend  their  boundaries.  The 
only  use  they  yet  made  of  their  victories  was  to  naturalize  the 
inhabitants  of  some  of  the  conquered  states,  and  thus  increase  their 
population.  By  this  wise  forbearance  they  became  a  powerful 
state,  though  within  a  narrow  territory;  because  their  strength  was 
always  superior  to  their  enterprises.  They  derived,  likewise,  from 
the  small  extent  of  their  lands,  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  frugality. 
It  was  thus  they  paved  the  way, for  extending  their  limits  afterwards 
with  advantage ;  and  this  judicious  policy  of  choosing  at  first  to 

Siossess  rather  too  small  than  too  extensive  a  territory,  laid  the  solid 
bundation  of  their  future  greatness. 

But  with  regard  to  the  real  forces  or  strength  both  of  the  Romans 
and  of  their  lival  states  in  those  early  times,  we  are,  on  the  whole, 
extremely  ignorant.  The  Roman  historians  appear  to  have  exag- 
gerated greatly  in  these  particulars.  We  find  in  those  authors, 
that,  not withstap ding  very  bloody  engagements,  the  Romans,  as 
weH  as  their  enemies — the  Latins,  Sabines,  ^qui,  and  Volsci — ■ 
take  the  field  next  campaign  with  armies  still  more  numerous  than 
before.  Yet  the  cities  and  territories  which  furnished  those  armies 
were  extremely  inconsiderable.  The  country  to  which  they  be- 
longed was  not  remarkable  for  its  fertility;  and  in  such  a  state  of 
perpetual  warfare,  the  inhabitants,  constantly  intent  on  ravaging  and 
pillaging,  could  not  possibly  cultivate  it  to  advantage.  We  have 
every  reason,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the  numbers  of  those  armies 
said  to  have  been  brought  into  the  field  are  greatly  exaggerated. 

The  fi^equent,  and  indeed  incessant  wars  between  those  neigh- 
boring nations  and  the  Roman  Sfete  during  the  early  periods — 
continually  renewed,  in  spite  of.  repeated  treaties,  and  many  signal, 
and  apparently  decisive  victories — are  subjects  of  just  surprise. 
M.  Montesquieu  has  assigned  a  very  ingenious  cause  for  this  dis- 
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i-«:;'inj  of  tieaties  !t  \^^&  a  maxim  amonj,  the  stiles  of  Italy, 
that  ueaiie-j  oi  coiventions  made  nith  one  kin^  oi  chief  magi s- 
(late  had  no  binding  obligalion  upon  his  successo!  This,  says 
he,  was  a  sorl  o{  law  of  nations  among  them  It  weie  to  be 
wished  ibai  ingenious  Hriter  hid  given  some  special  authority  for 
thts  \e-r}  stngulai  lact,  iii'stead  #f  contenting  himself  with  saymg 
m  L,enerai  that  it  appears  throughout  the  history  ot  the  kings  of 
jRomp 

In  the  subsequent  periods  ol  the  Roman  hiitoiy,  hostihties  more 
^eneially  commenced  upon  thg  pait  ot  the  Romans  than  on  that 
of  [heir  neighbois,  of  which  theie  seems  to  hwe  bpen  this  siin- 
|j!e  cause,  that  the  chief  magisUates,  the  consuls,  being  changed 
e\uy  yeir,  it  wai  natural  for  every  magistiate  to  endeavor  to 
:,igi  abze  himself  as  much  as  he  could  dunng  the  short  peiiod  of 
hib  administiaiioii  Hence  the  consuls  were  alwajs  persuading 
the  senate  to  some  new  military  enterprise,  and  that  body  soon 
became  glad  ol  a  pieteM  which,  by  empjojmg  the  people  in  an 
occupation  ihey  were  fond  ot,  prevented  a/l  intestine  disquiets  and 
mutinies  That  this  continual  engagement  m  war,  aid  consequent 
characteristic al  mihtary  spirit  of  the  Romans,  was  owing  to  nothing 
else  than  tbeir  situation,  is  rendered  the  moie  piobable  from  this 
lact  that,  excepliD;,  a  small  circle  of  the  states  immediately  around 
and  in  their  \  icinity,  which  necessarily  contiacted  the  same  militaiy 
s[)  riE   ill  the  othei  nations  of  Italy  were  indolent,  \oliiptuou=,  and 

The  regal  go\  ernment  among  the  Romin'^  subsisted  fir  244 
jeaia,  and  dining  all  that  lime  only  seven  kings  aie  said  to  baie 
icyied  This  statement  is  extraoidmaij  ,  and  the  more  so  when 
we  cons  dei  that  there  was  no  hereditaiy  succession,  wheie  some- 
[I  nes  an  infant  succeeds  to  an  old  man,  but  each  king  vras  ad- 
\  1  ired  in  hfe  when  he  ascended  the  thione,  that  several  of  them 
died  1  violent  death,  and  tliat  the  last  of  them  hied  thirteen  years 
liiei  hs  expulsion  These  are  circumstinces  which  have  suggest 
ed  considerable  doubt  with  regaid  to  this  peiiod  of  the  Roman 
iiijloiy,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  even  during  the  lirst 
tive  centuries  fiom  the  allegpd  penod  of  the  building  of  Rome,  we 
ran  be  leiy  little  assured  that  the  detail  of  facts  which  is  com- 
monly received  on  the  auihonty  of  Lny  and  Dic^nysius  is  perfectly 
ailhenlic  It  is  an  undisputed  fact,  that  dunng  the  greater  part 
ol  that  lime  tbeie  weie  no  hislornns  The  first  Roman  who 
uodeitook  to  wiite  the  history  of  his  country,  was  Fabms  Pictor, 
who  hied  duiing  the  second  Punic  war,  (a  u  c  535  and  e  c. 
218  )  to  which  period  he  brought  down  his  work,  but  the  maCe- 
iidls  fiom  which  it  was  compiled  weie,  if  we  may  credit  Dionysius, 
m  a  gieat  measure  tiaditionaij  repotts,  nor  is  his  chronology  to 
be  relied  on  We  know,  indeed,  with  some  ceitaintj,  that  tliere 
w  IP  no  auihenlic  monuments  of  the  eaily  ages  at  tins  time 
existing  among  the  Romans      Livv  tells  us,  that  almost  all  llie 
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ancient  records  of  their  history  perished  hy  fire  when  the  city  was 
taken  by  the  Gauls.  This  author,  therefore,  with  great  candor, 
gives  his  readers  to  understand  that  he  does  not  wai-rant  the  authen- 
ticity of  what  be  relates  of  those  ancient  times.  "It  has  been 
allowed,"  says  he,  "to  antiquity  to  mix  what  is  human  or  natural 
with  the  divine  or  supernatural,  agjd  thus  to  magnify  or  exalt  the 
origin  of  empires;  but  on  such  traditions  I  lay  little  stress;  and 
what  weight  or  authority  may  be  given  to- them  I  shall  not  here- 
stop  to  consider."  * 

From  such  and  similar  considerations,  some  critics  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  reject  as  entirely  fabulous  the  wliole  history  of  those 
first  five  hundred  years  of  the  Roman  story:  but  this  is  to  push 
the  skeptical  spirit  greatly  too  far.  .  There  is,  indeed,  a  mist  of 
doubt  hanging  over  the  origin  of  this  great  people,  as  over  that  of 
most  of  the  ancient  nations:  and  it  is  the  part  of  sober  and  dis- 
criminating judgment  to  separate  what  1ms  the  probahility  of 
authenticity  from  what  is  palpably  fabulous,  and  thus  to  form  for 
itself  a  rational  creed,  e^en  with  regard  to  those  ages  where  the 
materials  of  history  are  most  deficient.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
conceive  that  the  great  outlines  of  the  revolutions  and  fortune  of 
nations,  in  remote  periods  of  time,  may  be  preserved  for  many 
centuries  by  tradition  alone,  though  extremely  natural  that,  in  tins 
traditionary  record,  the  truth  may  undergo  a  liberal  intermixture 
of  fable  and  romance. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

Interregnum — Consuls  appointed  with   i 

ths  new  Government— Patriotism  of  Brntns— VaJerian  Law— War  w 
sena — Popular  dislnrbanoee — Debts  of  the  Poor — A  Dictator  appointed — 
Impolitic  conduct  of  the  Patricians— Their  Concessions— Tribunes  of  lie 
People  created — Change  in  the  Conslitulion — Reflections  on. 

Tarquinitjs  Sdpereus  had  trampled  on  all  the  constitutional 
restraints,  and  on  all  the  regulations  of  the  preceding  sovereigns. 
He  had  never  assembled  the  senate,  nor  called  togetlier  the  people 


•Datur  htEc  Tenia  antiquitati,  ut  miseendo  humana  divinis,  primordia  nrtri 
Um  augustiora  facial. — Sed  hico  et  his  similia,  utounqoe  aniniadveraa  aul  mati 
mata  eruut,  haud  eijuidem  in  magna  ponam  diecrtmine — Lir.   Hist.,   lib.  i 
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in  the  Comilta.  He  is  even  said  to  have  destroyed  or  broken 
the  tabieis  on  which  the  laws  were  written,  in  order  to  efface  all 
remembrance  of  them.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  after  his  ex- 
pulsion, that  new  tablets  should  be  framed,  and  these,  we  may 
presume,  were  much  thesame  with  the  former. 

An  interregnum  took  place  for  some  time,  and  during  this  time 
the  supreme  power  was  lodged  by  the  senate  in  the  hands  of  Lu- 
f^retius,  Bratus  having  in  his  possession  some  writings  of  Servius 
Tullius,  containing,  as  it  is  said,  the  plan  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment, these  were  read  to  the  senate  and  people,  and  approved  of. 
The  regai  government  had  become  completely  odious,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  commit  the  supreme  authority  to  two  magistrates,  to  be 
ammally  elected  by  the  people  out  of  the  order  of  the  patricians. 
To  these  they  gave  the  name  of  Consules;  a  modest  title,  says 
the  Abb^  de  Vertot,  which  gave  to  understand  that  these  m^is- 
trates  were  rather  the  counsellors  of  the  republic  than  ils  sovereigns, 
and  that  the  only  point  which  they  ought  to  have  in  view  was  its 
preservation  and  glory.  But,  in  fact,  &e  authority  of  the  consuls 
differed  scarcely  any  thing  from  that  of  the  kings.  They  had  the 
chief  administration  of  justice,  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  public 
money,  the  power  of  convoking  the  senate,  and  assembling  the 
people,  of  raising  troops,  naming  all  the  officers,  and  the  right  of 
making  peace,  war,  and  alliance;  in  short,  unless  that  their  au- 
thoiity  was  limited  to  a  year,  they  were  in  every  respect  kings. 
Tlie  consuls  wore  the  purple  robe,  they  had  the  sella  eurutis,  or 
ivory  chair  of  state,  and  each  of  ihcm  was  attended  by  twelve 
lictnrs  armed  with  the  fasces,  the  symbols  of  their  power  of  life 
and  death.  The  two  first  consuls  were  Brutus  and  Collatinus, 
the  husband  of  Lucretia, 

These  magistrates,  we  have  said,  were  elected  out  of  the  body 
of  t!ie  patricians;  an  exclusive  privilege  which,  in  fact,  rendered 
the  constitulion  purely  aristoeratical.  But  the  jealousy  of  the 
people  was  not  yet  alarmed;  and  they  were  so  well  pleased  to  be 
iraed  from  the  despotic  power  of  a  single  tyrant,  that  it  did  not 
occur  to  them  that  they  had  any  thing  to  dread  from  a  multitude 
of  tyrants. 

On  this  change  of  the  government,  solemn  sacrifices  were  per- 
formed, the  city  was  purified  by  an  expiation  or  lustrum,  and  the 
people  renewed  their  oath  against  the  name  and  office  of  king, 
Tarquin  was  at  this  time  in  Etruiia,  where  he  prevailed  on  two  of 
the  most  powerful  cities,  Veil  and  Tarquinii,  to  espouse  his  cause. 
These  stales  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  with  a  formal  requisition, 
that  the  exiled  prince  might  be  allowed  to  return  and  give  an 
account  of  his  conduct;  but  as  it  must  have  been  foreseen  that 
such  a  proposal  could  meet  with  no  regard,  the  true  purpose  of 
the  embassy  was  to  secure  a  parly  in  the  interest  of  Tarquin,  who 
might  cooperate  in  a  meditated  attempt  to  restore  him  to  power; 
and  this  purpose  they  gained  by  a  liberal  employment  of  bribes 
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and  promises.  The  conspiracy,  however,  was  detected;  and  it 
was  found  that  among  the  chief  persons  concerned  were  the  two 
sons  of  Brums,  and  the  nephews  of  Collatinus.  An  example  was 
now  exhibited,  severely  virtuous  indeed,  but  which  the  necessity- 
of  circumstances  required  and  justified,  Brutus  himself  sat  in 
judgment  upon  his  two  sons,  and  condemned  them  to  be  beheaded, 
himself  witnessing  their  execution.  Exuit  patrem  vi  consukm 
ageret,  orhmque  vivere,  quam  publietB  vindicitB  devesse  maluiL* 
Such  is  the  reflection  of  Valerius  Maximus,  but  that  of  Livy  is 
more  natural;  he  remarks  that  Brutus,  resolute  as  he  was  in  the 
performance  of  this  severe  duty,  could  not  lay  aside  the  character, 
nor  suppress  the  feelings  of  a  father.  Qwwm  inter  omne  tempm 
paler,  vuUiisque  et  off  ejus  spectaeulo  esset,  emimnte  animo  paino,_ 
inter  pwblicx  pcewB  minisferiwm.f  Collatinus  had  not  strength  to 
imitate  that  example,  and  his  endeavor  to  avert  the  punishment 
of  his  nephews  procured  his  own  deposition  and  banishment. 

War  was  now  the  last  resource  of  Tarquin;  and,  at  the  head 
of  the  armies  of  Veii  and  Tarcjuinii,  he  marched  against  tiie  Ro- 
mans. .  He  was  met  by  the  consuls  Brutus  and  Publius  Valerius, 
who,  on  the  expulsion  of  Collatinus  had  been  chosen  in  his  room, 
and  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  Brutus  lost  his  life.  The  fate 
of  the  battle  was  doubtful;  but  the  Romans  claimed  the  victory, 
ant!  Valerius  was  honored  with  a  triumph,  a  ceremony  hencefor- 
ward usually  conferred  on  a  victorious  general  after  a  decisive 
engagement.  A  higher  honor  was  paid  to'the  memory  of  Brutus, 
for  whom  the  whole  city  wore  mourning  for  ten  months. 

So  much  was  the  ardor  of  liberty  kept  alive  by  the  attempts  of 
the  exiled  prince,  and  such  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans,  roused  by 
the  shghtest  indications  of  an  ambitious  spirit  in  any  of  the  citizens, 
that  Valerius,  notwithstanding  the  high  favor  he  enjoyed  on  account 
of  his  pubhc  services,  had,  from  a  few  circumstances  apparently 
of  the  most  trifling  nature,  almost  lost  his  whole  popularity.  He 
had  neglected,  for  some  time,  to  summon  the  comitia  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  consul,  and  he  had  built  a  splendid  dwelling  for 
himself  on  the  summit  of  the  Palatine  hill,  which  commanded  a 
prospect  of  the  whole  cily — strong  sympiorns,  h  was  ihouglit,  of 
the  most  dangerous  ambition.  Whether,  in  reality,  he  entertained 
such  designs  as  were  attributed  to  him,  may  well  be  doubted;  but 
It  is  generally  believed  that  a  hint  of  his  danger  made  him  at 
once  so  aealous  a  patriot,  and  so  strenuous  a  ciiampion  for  the 
rights  of  the  people,  that  he  thence  arquired  ihe  ambiguous  sur- 
name   of  PopUcola.     He   pulled  down   his  aspiring   palace,   and 


*  "  He  eaorliioed  the  feelings  of  a  father  to  the  obligationa  of  chief  mag-istrata, 
and  preferred  a  childless  old  age  to  any  failure  of  his  duty  to  the  state." 

i  "  While  nil  Uie  time  hia  looks  betrayed  the  feelings  of  a  father,  the  pure 
patiiotiam  of  bis  saul  prevailed  in  the  administrationof  public  justice." 
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contented  himself  with  a  low  mansion  in  an  obscure  quarter  of  the 
city.  Whenever  he  appeared  in  public  he  ordered  the  consulap 
fasces  to  be  lowered  before  the  people,  and  the  axes  to  be  laid 
aside,  which  henceforth  were  borne  by  the  lictors  only  without  the 
walls  of  the  city.  He  caused  a  law  to  be  passed,  which  made  it 
death  for  any  citizen  to  aim  at  being  king ;  he  refused  to  take 
custody  of  tile  money  levied  for  the  expenses  of  war,  and  caused 
that  charge  to  be  conferred  on  two  of  the  senators.  But  of  all 
sacrifices  to  liberty,  that  which  in  fact  most  materially  enlarged 
the  power  of  the  people  was  a  new  law,  which  permitted  any 
citizen  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  a  magistrate,  or 
even  to  banishment,  or  coporal  punishment,  lo  appeal  io  the  peo 
pie ;  the  sentence  being  suspended  till  tiieir  decision  was  given 
This  law,  which,  from  the  name  of  its  author  was  termed  VaU- 
rian,  struck  most  severely  against  the  aristocracy ;  and  from  this 
era  we  may  date  tbe  commencement  of  the  democratic  constitution 
of  the  Roman  government,      (a.  u.  c,  244. — b.  c.  510.) 

For  thirteen  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
the  Romans  were  involved  in  continual  wars  upon  his  account. 
Of  these  the  most  remarkable  was  the  war  with  Porsena,  king  of 
Etruria,  who  had  taken  arms  in  behalf  of  the  exiled  prince.  The 
detail  of  ibis  war  by  the  Roman  writers  would  be  extremely  unin- 
teresting, were  it  not  embellished  by  some  romantic  stories  wliich 
have  much  the  air  of  fable.  Sueh  are  the  defence  of  a  bridge  by 
Horatim  Cocks,  single,  against  the  whole  Etrurian  army ;  the 
attempt  to  assassinate  Porsena  by  JiftUiws  Scfevola,  and  the  proof 
he  gave  of  his  fortitude  by  holding  his  hand  in  tbe  fire  fill  it  was 
consumed;  the  story  of.  CleJia  the  hostage,  and  her  companions, 
who  swam  across  the  Tiber  amidst  a  shower  of  arrows  ;. — beautiful 
incidents,  but  scarcely  entitled  to  the  credit  of  historical  facts. 
Such  examples,  however,  of  invincible  resolution  are  said  to  have 
produced  a  striking  effect  on  the  mind  of  Porsena,  and  to  have 
converted  him  from  an  enemy  into  a  firm  friend  and  ally  of  the 
Romans.  Tarquin,  neverdieless,  found  still  a  powerful  support 
from  the  external  enemies,  and  doubtless  from  some  of  the  traitor- 
ous subjects  of  the  republic.  Thirty  of  the  states  of  Latium  con- 
tinued silLl  in  his  interest,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  with  as  much 
animosity  as  ever. 

The  Romans  were  in  a  train  of  success  when  there  arose  among 
them  such  violent  dissensions  as  had  very  near  caused  the  most 
fatal  consequences;  As  these  domestic  disturbances  continued 
long  lo  embroil  the  republic,  and  were  the  source  of  many  import- 
ant revolutions,  it  is  proper  to  consider  their  origin  with  some 
auention. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  when  the 
first  partition  was  made  of  the  lands,  a  certain  proportion  was 
reserved  for  tlie  public  uses,  and  tHfe  rest  distributed  among  the 
people  by  equal  shares  of  two  acres  to  each  Roman  citizen. .  After- 
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wards,  when  Rome  was  extending  her  temlory,  new  partitions 
were  nnde  of  thi,  conquered  hndb,  but  not  with  the  6,aii  e  impai- 
tiahty  and  eqiiahtj  A  pait  was  reserved  foi  the  use  of  the  slate, 
but  the  patiieians  generally  contmed  to  get  the  test  imo  their 
hands,  allowing  no  share  to  the  infeiior  ranks  ol  the  people  The'ie 
abuses  became  more  frequent  from  tl  e  time  of  Ser\  lus  n  new 
arrmgement,  which  gave  the  richer  citizens  an  enlne  ascendency 
in  the  stale,  and  they  increased  stil!  moii.  fiom  (he  time  of  the  ex- 
pulsion oi  the  kings,  when  the  goiernment  became  is  we  liave 
seen,  aristociaticnl  This  inequaJity  of  propert)  continunil}  mcieas- 
mg,  and  the  indigence  of  the  lowei  cla'i^ies  ob]igmg  them  frequendy 
to  contract  debts,  they  foimd  in  a  httle  time  that  lhe>  weie 
stripped  by  the  seventy  of  tbeir  creditors  even  of  those  mconsid- 
enble  pittmces  of  land  fiom  which  ibey  denied  their  subs  stence 
It  «as  one  of  the  eiily  laws  of  the  iloman  state,  tlat  a  debtor 
who  was  unable  lo  pavwas  dehvered  aa  d  slate  to  his  ciedilor, 
he  was  chained  thit  he  might  not  escape  and  was  emplojed  in 
the  liaidest  Jaboi  The  grievance  was  furihei  increased  by  this 
flagrant  injustice — thit  there  was  no  law  which  hmited  the  tale  of 
mteiest  on  hoirowed  nione)  so  that  tnatij  ot  those  miseriLIe  ple- 
beians, mcmriRg  at  fiist  a  trifling  dtbt  aw  ihemseKes  «ii  pped  of 
all  they  possessed,  ind  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most  intolei  ble 

From  complaints  which  the)  iound  entuely  disregaided  they 
proceeded  to  mutinj,  and  to  open  and  violent  e'^pressions  of  then: 
indignation  against  the  highei  orderi  The  war  requited  new 
levies  and  the  senate  otdeied  that  tbp  plebeians  'should  emol!  and 
arm  m  defence  of  the  common  liberties  These  peremptoriJy  te 
fused  the  summons,  declanng  that  the\  knev\  no  hi  erties  to  deiend, 
iince  a  foi  eign  yoke  could  not  be  more  intolerable  than  the  bondage 
the}  expenenced  at  home 

The  senate  was  assembled,  and  the  matter  solemnlj  deliberated 
home  of  the  higher  oidei  geneioijslj  gave  then  opinion  for  an 
entire  remission  of  the  debts  of  the  pooiei  class  of  people  ,  others 
opnosed  the  proposal,  as  sanrtioni  g  a  violation  of  faid ,  and  a 
criminal  breach  of  legal  obi  ga lion  Apjiius  C]aidi=!,  a  violent 
Md  proud  patucian,  maintained  that  the  people  sifleied  nothma; 
mote  than  their  deserts,  and  that  d  not  kept  m  poverly  they  would 
be  for  e\ei  factious  and  umuly  Amidst  these  contending  opm- 
lons,  the  semte  was  at  a  loss  what  decision  to  pronoince  An 
alarm  spread  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  to  attack  the  citj  ,  and 
this  report  gave  fresh  spirit  to  the  popilare  They  persisted  m 
their  refusal  lo  enter  the  lolis,  and  declaied  iliat  if  their  giievances 
wete  not  immediateJy  redressed,  they  would  quit  the  ciiy  The 
consuls  found  their  aulhoiiiy  of  no  avad,  far  the  Vilernn  hw  had 
given  every  citizen  whom  they  condemned,  a  tight  of  appeal  ng  to 
the  people 

To  evade  the  force  of  this  law,  'ome  extraoidinary  measure  was 
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necessary.  The  senate  passed  a  decree  ordaining  the  consuls  to 
lay  down  their  office,  and  enacting  tliat  in  their  room  a  single 
magistrate  should  be  elected  by  the  senate,  and  confirmed  by  the 
people,  who  for  sis  months  should  be  invested  with  absolute  and 
uolimited  authority.  The  people  were  assembled  in  the  comilia 
by  centuries,  aa  arrangement  which,  as  we  have  seen,  threw  the 
whole  power  into  the  hands  of  the  higher  orders,  and  thus  a  decree 
was  easily  obtained  which  ratified  the  ordinance  of  the  senate;  the 
lower  ranks,  perhaps,  flattering  themselves  that  the  new  magistrate 
would  procure  a  redress  of  their  grievances.  This  is  the  first 
instance  of  the  creation  of  a  dictator,  an  expedient  which  we  shall 
see  was  afterwards  in  times  of  necessity  very  frequently  resorted 
to.  The  senate  appointed  one  of  the  consuls,  Clelius,  to  choose 
the  dictator,  (a  form  henceforth  always  observed,)  and  he  named 
to  that  office  his  colleague  Larliws.  The  dictator  chose  for  him- 
self a  lieutenant,  or  magisler  eqwitum;  he  made  the  twenty-four 
lictors  resmne  their  axes,  a  sight  which  struck  terror  into  the  peo- 
ple, and  disposed  them  to  submission  and  obedience.  All  the 
citizens,  whose  names  were  called  by  the  dictator,  were  enrolled 
without  a  murmur.  Pour  bodies  of  troops  were  formed,  of  which 
one  was  left  for  defence  of  the  city,  and  with  the  other  three  the 
dictator  took  the  field  against  the  enemy.  He  had  some  successes 
against  the  hostile  states,  which  paved  the  way  for  a  truce  for  a  year, 
and,  in  the  nieanlime,  Lartius  returned  to  Rome  and  abdicated  his 
office.  In  the  year  following,  when  the  war  was  renewed,  It  was 
found  necessary  to  recur  to  the  same  expedient.  Aulus  Posthumius 
was  chosen  dictator,  who  gained  an  important  victory  near  to  ihe 
lake  Regillus,  in  which  the  two  sons  of  Tarqain,  Sextus  and  Titus, 
were  slain.  This  put  an  end  to  all  his  prospects.  He  retired  to 
Cumm  in  Campania,  where  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety; 
and  the  aUied  states  now  concluded  peace  with  the  Romans  (a.  u. 
c.  257.)  In  this  year  was  held  the.sixlh  census,  or  numeration  of 
the  Roman  people,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  the 
citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  157,700, 

Till  now,  the  senators  had  seen  the  necessity  of  keeping  some 
measui'es  with  the  people,  lest  they  should  exasperate  them  into 
the  execution  of  a  design  they  sometimes  expressed  of  calling  back 
the  exiled  Tarquins.  As  this  fear  was  now  at  an  end,  the  inso- 
lence of  the  higher  orders  daily  increased,  Appius  Claudius,  who 
was  at  this  time  consul,  now  openly  avowed  a  resolution  of  break- 
ing this  muiinous  spirit  of  the  plebeians,  and  reducing  them  to 
absolute  submission.  But  this  policy  was  no  less  absurd  than  it 
was  tyrannical.  The  plebeians,  from  their  vast  superiority  in 
numbers,  had  onJy  to  follow  a  united  plan,  to  force  the  higlier 
orders  to  compliance  with  any  measure  on  which  they  chose  to 
insist.  A  striking  incident,  which  had  a  powerful  effect  on  their 
passions,  gave  them  this  spirit  of  union,  and  excited  the  most 
violent  ferment  in  the  commonwealth. 
VOL,  I.  40 
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Tbis  miserable  sight  roused  the  populace  to  the  highest  pilch 
of  fury.  They  rushed  upon  the  consul's  tribunal;  and  Appius 
would  have  been  torn  to  pieces,  had  not  the  lictors  cleared  for  him 
a  passage  and  carried  him  off  to  a  place  of  af  j  H  oil  a  ue, 
Servilius,  a  man  of  a  moderate  and  h  mane  p  end  a  o  1 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  appease  the  tun  1  and  pi  dg  d  1  n  elf 
to  (he  people  to  mediate  with  the  sena  e  h  b  h  If  Su  h 
was  the   stale  of  Rome,  when  an  alarm     a  lie  Vols  i 

had   entered   the  lerritoiy  of  the  republ  Tl  n    e    tel      is 

weakness;  they  employed  Servilius  to  treat  with  the  people,  and 
he  gave  tliem  his  promise  that  their  grievances  should  be  consid- 
ered, and  redressed  as  soon  as  the  present  danger  was  removed. 
They  enlisted  themselves  under  his  standard,  and  marching  against 
the  Volsci,  engaged  and  defeated  them  with  considerable  slaughter. 
It  had  hitherto  been  customary,  after  every  victory,  where  there 
was  an  acquisition  of  booty,  to  reserve  a  part  of  it  for  ihe  use  of 
the  slate;  but  Servilius,  on  this  occasion,  had  tKought  it  a  wise 
policy  to  conciliale  the  troops  by  dividing  the  whole  of  it  among 
them.  Appius,  with  much  indiscretion,  thought  proper  to  accuse 
him  on  that  score  to  the  senate,  and  to  procure  a  vote  of  that  body 
refusing  him  the  honor  of  a  triumph.  Servilius  felt  the  indignity, 
and  in  an  assembly  of  the  people  in  the  Campus  Martins,  he 
complained  to  them  of  the  senate's  injustice.  The  people  imme- 
diately brought  forth  the  triumphal  car,  and  placing  him  on  it  with 
high  acclamations,  conducted  him  to  the  capitoI  with  the  usual 
pomp  of  a  triumph.  But  this  strong  testimony  of  popularity  did 
not  ensure  the  continuance  of  their  favor.     As  Servihus  had  now 
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lost  ail  credit  witi:  the  senate  by  iiciding  their  authority  in  defi- 
ance, and  lience  fonnd  hitnself  unable  to  malto  good  bis  promise 
to  the  people  of  a  redress  of  grievances,  he  soon  became  equally 
obnoxious  to  both  parties. 
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of  choosing' magistrates  from  their  own  order,  wbo  should  have  the 
power  of  opposing  with  effect  every  measure  which  they  iniglit 
judge  in  any  shape  prejudicial  to  their  interest. 

These  new  magistrates  were  to  be  elected  annually,  like  tha 
coDsiiU.  They  were  five  in  number,*  and  were  termed  tribuneB, 
because  the  first  of  them  were  chosen  from  among  the  tribvnt 
militum  of  the  different  legions.  They  had  the  power  of  suspend- 
ing, by  a  single  caro,  the  execution  of  any  decree  of  the  senate 
which  they  judged  prejudiciai  to  the  interest  of  the  people;  diey 
were  not  allowed,  however,  to  interfere  In  the  deliberations  of  that 
body,  nor  permitted  even  to  enter  the  senate-house.  The  persons 
of  these  magisU-ates  were  declared  sacred;  but  their  aulhority  was 
confined  witiiin  the  bounds  of  the  city  and  a  mile  beyond  the  walls. 
The  tribunes  demanded  two  ma^'strates  to  aid  them  in  their  office, 
and  this  request  was  likewise  granted.  These  were  called  JEdiles, 
from  the  ciiarge  given  them  of  the  public  buildings;  and  afterwards 
they  had  likewise  die  care  of  the  games,  spectacles,  and  other 
matters  of  police  within  the  city. 

The  creation  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  People  is  the  era  of  a 
change  in  the  Uoman  constitution.  The  Valerian  law  had  given  a 
severe  blow  lo  the  aristocracy,  or  party  of  the  patricians;'  and  the 
creation  of  popular  magistrates  with  such  high  powers  had  now 
plainly  convened  the  government  into  a  democracy.  Had  the 
people  been  mildly  dealt  with,  the  desire  of  a  revolution  had  never 
taken  place,  and  the  patricians  might  have  enjoyed  tlieir  ascendency 
in  the  state,  to  which  time  would  always  have  given  new  confirma- 
tion. But  the  violence  and  unruly  passions  of  a  few  leading  men 
are  capable  of  embroiling  the  most  peaceful  community,  and 
awakening  causes  of  discontent  and  jealousy  which  oiherwise 
would  have  had  no  existence.  The  tyrannizing  spirit  of  Appius 
Claudius,  and  the  stubbornness  of  that  faction  of  the  rich  who 
supported  hira,  drove  the  people  at  length  to  desperate  measures, 
and  gave  rise  to  that  formidable  and  resistless  opposition  of  which 
we  have  seen  the  efiects. 

A  strong  degree  of  jealousy  had,  from  the  first  institution  of  the 
commonwealth,  begun  to  rankle  in  the  breasts  of  the  plebeians 
against  the  higher  order.  They  saw,  with  a  very  natural  indig- 
i:afion,  that  ihe  patricians  had  supplanted  them  in  all  the  offices 
of  power  and  emolument;  for,  though  there  was  a  nominally  free 
election  to  those  offices  in  which  the  whole  people  had  a  right  ol 
suffrage,  yet  this,  from  causes  already  sufficiently  explained,  was 
in  practice  illusory.  But  the  immediate  cause  of  things  coming 
to  an  open  rupture  was,  as  we  have  seen,  die  intolerable  burden 
of  the  debts  owing  by  the  poor   to   the   rich.     This  grievance 
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became  at  length  so  general,  from  the  frequency  of  the  military 
campaigns,  in  which  every  soldier  was  obliged  to  serve  at  his  own 
charges,  and  from  the  ravages  committed  on  the  lands  hy  the 
hostile  armies,  which  reduced  tlie  poorer  sort  entirely  to  beggary, 
that  the  plebeians  began  to  look  upon  their  order  as  bom  to  a 
state  of  hereditary  servitude.  Hence  that  desperate  measure  of 
abandoning  the  city  and  encamping  in  arms  upon  the  Mons  Sacer. 
All  that  the  people  at  this  time  desired  was  not  power,  but  a 
v^ief  from  oppression  and  cruelty.  And  had  this  just  claim  beeu 
readily  listened  to,  and  a  relief  granted  to  them,  if  not  by  an  entire 
abolition  of  the  debts,  at  least  by  repressing  the  enormous"  usury, 
and  taking  away  the  inhuman  rights  of  slavery  and  of  corporal 
punishment,  this  people  jvould.  In  all  probahihiy,  have  cheerfully 
returned  to  order  and  submission,  and  the  Roman  constitution 
might  long  have  remained,  what  we  have  seen  it  was  at  first, 
aristocratical.  But  a  torrent  imprudently  resisted  will  in  time 
acquire  that  impetuous  force  which  carries  every  thing  befgre 
it.  The  patricians,  sensible  that  they  had  pushed  matters  to  a 
most  alarming  extreme,  and  now  thoroughly  intimidated,  were 
obliged  to  grant  the  demand  of  creating  popular  ma^strates.  The 
tribunate  being  once  established,  we  shall  see  it  become  the  main 
object  with  these  magistrates  to  increase  their  own  powers  hy 
continual  demands  and  bold  encroachments.  The  people,  regard- 
ing them  as  the  champions  of  their  rights,  are  delighted  to  find 
themselves  gradually  approaching  to  an  equality  with  the  higher 
order;  and  no  longer  hounding  their  desires  to  ease  and  security, 
become  soon  equally  influenced  by  ambition  as  their  superiors, 
while  that  passion  in  them  is 'the  less  subject  to  control  that  they 
have  more  to  gain  and  less  to  lose.  While  this  people,  borne 
doivn  by  hardships  and  oppression,  seek  no  more  than  the  redress 
of  real  grievances  and  a  share  of  ease  and  happiness  as  the  mem- 
bers of  a  free  state,  we  applaud  their  spirited  exertions,  and  exe- 
crate diat  arbitrary  and  inhuman  principle  which  prompted  the 
higher  order  to  treat  them  as  slaves  or  inferior  beings.  But  when, 
we  behold  this  people  compassing  at  length  by  a  vigorous  and 
manly  resistance  the  end  they  wished  for — attaining  ease  and 
security,  nay  power,  which  at  first  they  had  not  sought,  and  never 
dreamed  of;  when  we  see  them,  after  this,  increasing  in  their  de- 
mands, assuming  all  that  arrogance  they  justly  blamed  before, 
goaded  on  by  the  ambition  of  their  leaders  to  aim  at  tyrannizing 
in  their  turn  —  we  view  with  proper  discrimination  the  love  of 
hberty  and  its  extreme,  licentiousness;  and  treat  with  just  detesta- 
tion the  authors  of  those  pernicious  measures,  which  embroiled  the 
state  in  endless  factions,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  total  loss  of  that 
liberty  which  this  deluded  people  knew  not  to  put  a  true  value 
upon  when  they  actually  possessed  it. 

Some  authors,  and  among  the  rest  the  Abb^  Condillac,  pretend 
lo  find  in  those  perpetual  dissensions  and  violent  struggles  between 
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enabled  the  republic  to  empl  y  1  ole  e  1  and  al  e  I  o  e 
spiriied  efforts  to  ivhich  it  owed    s  n  os     lo  ous   uc  e    e 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Increase  of  the  power  of  the  Txihunes — Thejr  convoke  an  aesembly  of  the  Peo 
pte — Coriolanus  —  Disputes  on  Iha  AgrariBii  Law  —  Law  of  Volero  —  and 
change  produced  bj  it. 

The  disorders  wliicli  we  have  seeo  allayed  by  the  creation  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  were  only  quieted  for  a  very  short  space  of 
time.  We  shall  see  them  immediately  renewed,  and  continued, 
with  very  little  interruption,  till  the  people  acquired  an  equal  title 
with  the  patricians  to  all  tiie  offices  and  dignities  of  the  common- 
wealth. Thus,  for  a  period  of  almost  two  centuries,  the  history 
of  Rome,  during  every  succeeding  year,  presents  almost  the  same 
scenes ;  an  endless  reiteration  of  complaints,  on  account  of  the 
same  or  similar  grievances;  opposed  by  the  same  spirit,  resisted 
by  similar  arguments,  and  usually  ternainating  in  the  same  way, 
to  the  increase  of  the  popular  power.  As  our  object  is  to  give 
rather  a  just  idea  of  the  character  and  spirit  of  nations,  than  a 
scrupulous  detail,  or  minute  chronicle  of  events,  we  shall,  in  that 
period,  touch  only  on  such  circumstances  as,  while  they  are  illus- 
trative of  the  genius  of  the  people,  ate  necessary  to  form  a  con- 
nected chain  of  the  principal  events  which  had  their  influence  on 
the  revolutions  and  fate  of  this  Republic. 

The  first  tribunes  of  the  people  were  created  260  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  seventeen  years  after  the  abohtion  of 
the  regal  government.  These  magistrates  were  habited  like  sim- 
ple citizens ;  they  had  no  exterior  ensigns  of  power ;  they  had 
neither  tribunal  nor  jurisdiction  as  judges;  they  had  no  guards  nor 
attendants,  unless  a  single  domestic  termed  Viator  or  Mpparkor. 
Tliey  stood  without  the  senate-house,  nor  durst  they  enter  it  unless 
they  were  called  in  by  the  consuls:  but  possessing,  as  we  have  said, 
the  power  of  suspending  or  annulling,  by  a  single  veto,  the  most 
solemn  decrees  of  that  body,  their  influence  and  authority  were 
very  great. 

Every  thing,  for  a  little  while,  wore  an  appearance  of  tranquil- 
lity. The  senators  blindly  applauded  themselves  on  the  success 
of  their  negotiation,  as  they  saw  the  people  pleased,  and  could  sea 
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of  both  orders.  Thus  there  were  now  established  in  tbc  republic 
two  separare  iegislative  powers,  which  maintained  a  constant  oppo- 
sition to  each  other. 

There  was  but  oae  method  by  which  the  senate  might,  per- 
haps, have  recovered  their  power.  This  was,  by  exercising  their 
authority  with  such  moderatioa,  and  so  much  regard  la  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people,  as  to  render  the  functions  of  the  tribtines 
superfluous.  But  thi.s  was  a  difficult  part  to  act.  Being  once 
supreme,  they  could  not  sloop  to  an  abasement  of  power,  and  in- 
flexibly struggling  to  maintain  a  prerogative  which  they  wanted  real 
sUengih  to  vindicate,  they  prepai'ed  for  themselves  only  a  greater 
humiliation. 

One  of  the  most  violent  of  the  senators  was  Caius  MarciuSj 
surnaiiied  Coriolanus,  from  a  successful  campaign  he  had  made 
against  the  Volsci,  in  which  he  had  taken  Corioli,  one  of  their 
principal  towns-  Coriolanug  had  aspired  to  the  consulate,  but 
the  people,  fearing  liis  high  and  arrogant  spirit,  had  excluded  him 
from  that  dignity.  Incensed  at  this  disappointment,  he  took  every 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  resentment;  and  ia  particular,  de- 
clared openly  in  the  senate,  tliat  the  necessities  of  the  people, 
occasioned  by  the  present  famine,  furnished  an  opportunity  which 
ought  not  to  be  neglected,  of  compelling  them  to  relinquish  al! 
pretensions  to  authority,  and  to  abolish  their  new  magistrates. 

The  people,  exasperated  beyond  measure,  vowed  vengeance 
against  Goriolanus,  and  they  summoned  him  to  appear  before 
them,  and  answer  for  his  conduct.  He  refused,  and  the  .ffidilea 
had  orders  to  arrest  him,  but  were  repulsed  in  the  attempt  by  his 
partisans  among  the  patricians.  In  a  tumultuous  assembly  of  the 
people,  one  of  the  tribunes  proceeded,  with  a  daring  stretch  of 
arirhority,  to  pronounce  Coriolanos  guilty  of  treason,  and  award  a 
capital  punishment:  but  the  people  themselves  were  sensible  that 
this  was  going  too  far;  they  repealed  this  precipitate  sentence; 
allowed  him  twenty-seven  days  to  prepare  his  defence,  and  sum- 
moned him  to  appear  before  their  assembly  after  the  lapse  of  that 

During  this  interval  the  consuls  and  the  chief  senators,  who  saw 
the  dangerous  cou sequences  of  violent  measures,  endeavored,  by 
persuasion,  to  promote  a  good  understanding  between  the  orders. 
They  labored  to  convince  the  tribunes  that  it  bad  hitherto  been 
the  constant  practice,  and  agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  the 
republic,  that  every  public  measure  should  originate  by  a  motion 
in  the  senate,  and  that  till  this  body  had  given  a  decree,  no  business 
of  state  could  be  agitated  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The 
tribunes  did  not  acquiesce  in  these  propositions:  they  contended 
that  the  authority  of  the  people  was  coordinate  with  that  of  the 
senate;  and  that — the  Valerian  law  having  ordained  a  right  of 
appeal  to  the  people  from  the  senate,  and  ali  magistrates — they 
must,  of  course,  possess  the  right  :sf  citing  before  them  any  citizens 
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who  bad  offended.  The  affair  was  of  difficult  decision,  in  -the 
uncomplying  temper  in  which  parties  dien  stood.  It  was,  bow- 
ever,  thus  compromised  for  the  present.  The  tribunes  agreed  to 
make  their  complaint  against  Cor~olanu3  in  the  senate,  and  that 
hody  consented,  on  theii'  part,  to  refer  the  consideration  of  the 
cause  hack  to  the  assembly  of  the  people.  This  course,  accord 
ingly,  was  adopted.  The  senate  admitted  the  importance  (if 
proved)  of  the  charges  preferred  to  their  body  by  the  tribunes, 
and  ordained  Coriolanus  to  appear  and  answer  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people.  They  were  desirous,  however,  of  procuring  tiiia 
assembly  to  be  convoked  by  xenturies;  by  which  means  they 
flattered  themselves  with  an  entire  ascendant,  which  would  ensura 
the  acquittal  of  their  member:  but  the  people  would  not  consent 
to  it;  the  votes  were  called  in  the  order  of  the  tribes;  and  Corio- 
lanus was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile. 

He  now  proposed  to  himself  a  plan  of  veogeance,  in  the  last 
degree  ignominious,  and  which  no  injuries  an  individual  can  receive 
are  sufficient  to  justify.  He  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  Volscians, 
and  offered  his  services  to  the  determined  enemies  of  bis  country. 
They  were  accepted;  and  such  was  the  consequence  of  his  abili- 
ties as  a  general,  that  Rome,  in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  was 
reduced  to  extremity.  The  people  now  demanded  that  the  senate 
should  repeal  their  decree  of  banishment;  but  that  body,  with 
a  laudable  firmness,  declared  that  they  would  grant  no  terms  to  a 
rebel  while  in  arms  against  his  sovereign  slate.  The  iniportunilj' 
of  the  populace,  however,  so  far  prevailed,  that  a  deputation,  con- 
sisting of  five  persons  of  consular  dignity,  and  his  own  relations, 
was  sent  to  propose  terras  of  accommodation.  Coriolanus  haugh- 
tily answered,  that  he  would  never  consent  to  treat  of  peace,  til! 
the  Romans  should  restore  whatever  they  possessed  of  the  Vol- 
scian territory,  and  he  allowed  the  space  of  thirty  days  to  consider 
of  this  proposition.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  appeared  again 
with  his  army  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  ■  The  senate  maintained 
an  inflexible  resistance  to  the  demands  of  the  traitor,  and  to  the 
popular  clamor.  At  lengdi  a  band  of  Roman  matrons,  at  the 
Jiead  of  which  was  Vcturia,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  with  his 
wife  and  children,  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  enem^,  and  sud- 
denly presented  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Coriolanus.  Tfie  severity 
of  his  nature  was  not  proof  against  this  last  appeal.  He  consented 
to  lay  down  his  arms;  he  ordered  his  troops  to  retire;  and  thus 
Rome  owed  her  safety  to  the  tears  of  a  woman. 

There  are  few  historical  events  (so  called)  which  give  more 
room  for  skepticism  than  this  story  of  Coriolanus.  If  we  should 
admit  that  the  resentment  of  his  jvrongs  might  have  hurried  a 
bigh-spirited  Roman  into  a  conduct'  so  utterly  disgraceful — and 
moreover  so  dangerous,  while  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  all  his 
kindred  were  hostages  in  the  hr.-ids  of  his  counlryrnen, — how  can 
we  bebeve  that  Rome,  ever  superior  as  we  have  seen  her  to  the 
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According  to  some  authors,  he  was  assassinated  by  the  Volscians, 
in  revenge  for  his  defection  ;  according  to  others,  he  languished 
out  his  days  among  them  in  raclancholy  obscurity.  It  has  never 
been  asserted  seriously  tliat  he  returned  to  Rome. 

The  dissensions  between  the  orders  with  which  the  Roman 
republic  was  destined  to  be  for  ever  embroiled,  were  now  rekindled 
from  a  new  cause  of  controversy.  This  was  an  agrarian  law,  S 
measure  proposed  at  first  by  Cassius,  one  of  the  consuls,  from 
motives  of  selfish  ambition.  He  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  supreme 
power  ;  and  he  proposed  this  measure  of  an  equal  partition  of  all 
the  lands  which  had  been  at  any  time  won  from  the  enemy,  as  the 
most  probable  means  of  acquiring  the  favor  of  the  people.  But  he 
wai  too  precipitate ;  bis  views  were  suspected,  and  the  tribunes 
gave  the  alarm.  They  could  not  bear  that  popular  measures  should 
be  proposed  by  any  but  themselves  ;  they  adopted  the  scheme  of 
Cissius  ;  but  persuaded  the  peopb  that  what  was  an  interested 
measure  upon  hl.^  part,  they  were  determined  to  prosecute  for  the 
Dublic  good 
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The  senate,  jealous  of  the  tribunes,  and  sufficlentiy  aware  ol 
the  views  of  Cassius,  were  resolved  themselves  to  preoccupy  the 
ground.  They  passed  a  decree  'that  an  inquiry  should  be  made' 
as  to  those  conquered  lauds  which  had  at  any  time  been  adjudged 
to  belong  to  the  public  ;  that  a  part  should  be  reserved  for  the  com- 
mon pasturage  of  cattle,  aud  that  the  rest  should  be  distributed  to 
such  of  the  plebeians  as  had  either  no  lands,  or  but  a  smali  propor- 
tion. Yet  this  was  all  a  piece  of  artifice  on  the  part  of  the  higher 
orders.  They  had  no  mind  that  this  decree  should  ever  be  carried 
into  effect.  They  subjoined  to  it  a  clause  that  the  consules  dmg- 
nati,  or  those  who  were  next  year  to  enter  upon  that  office,  should 
name  decemviri  for  maldng  the  necessary  investigation  and  following 
forth  the  decree. 

■  This  measure  of  an  agrarian  law  we  shall  observe,  from  this 
time  forward,  to  be  a  source  of  domestic  dissensions,  down  to  the 
very  end  of  the  commonwealth,  Cassius  was  the  first  projjoser 
of  It,  and  it  cost  him  his  life.  His  office  of  consid  was  no  sooner 
at  an  end,  than  he  was  solemnly  accused  of  aspiring  at  royalty  ; 
and,  by  sentence  of  the  popular  assembly,  he  was  thrown  from 
the  Tarpeian  Rock,  the  usual  punishment  of  treason.  Sooo  after- 
wards, Menius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  brought  on  the  conslderatioft 
of  the  law.  He  called  on  the  .consuls  to  nominate  the  decenmri  , 
and  on  their  refusal,  he  opposed  tho  levies  which  the  consuls  had 
ordered  to  be  made  on  account  of  a  war  with  the  ^qui  and  Volsci. 
The  consuls  adopted  a  very  violent  procedure :  they  quitted  the 
city,  and  established  their  tribunal  without  the  jurisdiction  of  tlia 
tribunes..  Thither  they  summoned  the  people  to  attend  them, 
and  to  give  up  their  names  to  he  enrolled.  They  tefused  to 
obey ;  on  which  the  consuls  ordered  their  lands  to  be  ravaged, 
and  their  flocks  carried  off.  This  had  its  desired  eiFett ;  but  so 
violent  a  measure  was  never  again' attempted.  A  more  sure  and 
less  dangerous  expedient  was  aftenvards  followed,  which  was,  to 
divide  the  tribunes.  One  tribune  could,  by  his  veto,  oppose  or 
suspend  any  decree ;  but  if  another  opposed  him,  the  vtlo  ivas  of 
no  effect.  Icilrus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  having  opposed  tho  form 
ing  of  the  levies,  his  four  colleagues,  gained  over  by  the  senate, 
took  the  opposite  side  ;  and  it  ivas  therefore  agreed  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  agrarian  law  should  be  postponed  till  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war. 

When  that  period  arrived,  the  contest  was  again  renewed. 
The  tribunes  brought  on  the  consideration  of  the  law;  diey  de- 
manded why  the  last  consuls  had  not  named  deceinviri;  and  they 
even  pretended  to  call  them  to  account  and  to  punish  them  for 
this  omission.  Genuciiis,  a  tribune,  summoned  the  consuls  of  the 
current  year  to  execute  the  decree  which  had  been  so  long  neg- 
lected. They  refused,  on  pretence  that  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
when  not  executed  by  those  consuls  to  whom  it  was  directed, 
was  held  to  be  abrogated.     Genucius  then  summoned  the  consuls 
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of  the  preceding  year  to  answer  for  their  conduct,  and  vowed,  as 
is  said,  that  he  would  prosecute  them  to  liis  latest  breath.  They 
took  care  that  he  should  keep  his  word,  for  the  next  day  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed.  The  people  were  made  to  regard  this  as 
a  judgment  of  the  gods,  who  thus  expressed  their  disapprobadon 
of  ihe  schemes  of  this  factious  tribune  ;  and  his  colleagues  were 
intimidated  for  some  time  from  prosecuting  his  views ;  not  less, 
perhaps,  from  the  apprehension  of  human  than  of  divine  vengeance. 

The  consuls  and  senate,  trusting  to  the  effect  of  this  example, 
assumed  a  more  ri^d  authority,  and  tlie  levies  were  made  with 
severe  exactness.  Among  those  whom  the  consuls  had  enrolled 
as  a  common  soldier,  was  a  plebeian  named  Volero,  who,  in  a 
former  campaign,  had  been  a  centurion,  and  was  esteemed  a  good 
officer.  He  compiained  of  the  injustice  done  him  in  thus  degra- 
ding him,  and  refused  to  obey.  The  consuls  ordered  him  to  be 
scourged,  from  which  sentence  he  appealed  to  the  people.  One 
of  the  consular  lictors  endeavoring  to  arrest  him  was  beaten  off; 
and  the  people,  tumultuously  taking  his  part,  broke  the  fasces  and 
drove  the  consuls  out  of  the  forum.  The  senate  was  immedi- 
ately assembled,  and  the  consuls  demanded  that  Volero  should  bo 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  The  plebeians,  on  the  other 
hand,  called  for  justice  against  the  consuls  for  a  breach  of  the 
Valerian  law,  in  disregarding  Volero's  appeal  to  the  people ;  and 
the  contest  lasted  till  the  election  of  the  annual  magistrates,  when 
Volero  was  chosen  one  of  the  tribunes.  The  person  of  a  tribune 
was  sacred,  and  that  of  a  consul,  when  out  of  office,  was  not  so  ; 
but  Volero  did  not  choose  to  limit  his  vengeance  to  the  two  con- 
suls ;  the  whole  senate  was  the  object  of  his  resentment,  and  he 
resolved  to  strike  a  blow  which  they  should  never  recover. 

The  election  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  had  hitherto  been 
held  in  the  comitia  curiaCa.  Volero  urged  that  as  these  comicia 
could  not  be  summoned  but  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  that  body 
might,  on  various  pretences,  postpone  or  refuse  to  summon  them  ; 
that  the  previous  ceremony  of  consulting  the  auspices  was  neces- 
sary, Tind  these  the  priests,  who  were  the  augurs,  could  interpret 
m  any  manner  they  chose  ;  and  that,  lastly,  it  was  always  held 
necessary  that  whatever  was  done  in  those  assemblies  should  be 
confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  He  represented  ail  these 
formalities  as  being  nothing  else  than  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
senate  on  the  popular  deliberations — and  proposed  that  henceforth 
the  magistrates  of  the  people  should  be  chosen  in  the  comitia 
called  by  tribes,  which  were  exempt  from  all  those  restraints. 

The  senaie,  by  throwing  difficulties  in  the  way,  found  means  to 
retard  for  some  time  the  passing  of  a  law  so  fatal  to  their  power; 
but  their  opposition  was  in  the  main  ineffectual  ;  for  it  passed  at 
last,  and  wiih  this  remarkable  addition,  that  all  questions,  in  which 
the  affairs  of  the  people  were  agitated,  should  henceforward  be 
debated  in  the  comitia  tribwi:*. 
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This  famous  law  of  Volero  completed  the  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Roman  Republic.  The  supreme  authority  from 
this  time  may  be  considered  as  having  passed  from  the  higher 
orders  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  consuls  conti'  u^d  lo 
preside  in  the  comitia  held  by  centuries;  but  the  tribunes  ptesided 
in  those  assemblies  in  which  the  most  important  business  of  the 
commonwealth  was  now  transacted.  The  senate  retaiiied  how- 
ever, a  considerable  degree  of  power.  They  had  the  disposal  of 
the  public  money  ;  they  sent  and  received  ambassadors, — made 
treaties — and  their  decrees  had  the  force  of  a  law  while  not  annul- 
led by  a  decree  of  the  people.  In  a  word,  this  body  continued  to 
liave  respect,  and  at  least  the  appearance  of  authority,  which  we 
shall  observe  to  have  yet  its  effect  in  frequently  restraining  the 
violence  of  the  popular  measures.  The  consuls  too,  though  in 
most  points  of  effective  power  and  authority  subordinate  to  the 
tribunes,  had  yet  in  some  particulars  a  vestige  of  supremacy. 
They  were  absolute  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  first  in  command 
in  the  civil  authority  within  the  city.  Their  office  still  carried 
with  it  that  external  show  of  dignity  which  commands  respect 
and  submission,  and  which,  over  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  is  fie- 
quently  attended  with  the  same  influence  as  substantial  power. 


CHAPTER  V. 


An  An-ariui  Iiitw  ne^er  Beriai]slj>  projected — Decemviri  proposed  to  digest  K 
Code  of  Lawa  — Cincinnatus  —  AppointmenC  of  Decemvirs  —  LaiiPa  of  tite 
Twelve  Tables — ^Tyranny  of  the  Decemyira — Infamous  conduct  of  Appias 
Clttudiua— Dcatli  of  Virginia— Abolition  of  the  Deceravirate. 

The  People  having  now  attained  so  very  considerable  an  increase 
of  authority,  might  certainly  have  prevailed  in  obtaining  the  favorite 
measure  of  an  agrarian  law.  But  the  truth  is,  this  measure  was 
nothing  more  than  a  political  engine,  occasionally  .employed  by 
the  popular  magistrates  for  exciting  commotions,  and  weakening 
the  power  of  the  patricians.  It  was  a  measure  attended  necessa- 
rily with  so  much  difficulty  in  the  execution,  that  few  even  of  the 
people  themselves  had  a  sincere  desire  of  seeing  it  accomplished. 
The  extensive  disorder  it  must  have  introduced  in  the  terriiorlal 
possessions  of  the  citizens,  by  a  new  distribution  of  all  the  lands 
ac^bed  by  conquest  to  the  republic  since  the  time  of  Romulus — 
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the  affection  whicb  even  the  poorest  feel  for  a  small  patrimonial 
inheritance,  the  place  of  their  nativity,  and  the  repository  of  the 
bones  of  their  forefathers — and  that  most  admirable  and  most  salu- 
tary persuasion  that  it  is  an  act  of  impiety  to  alter  or  remove  ancient 
landmarks — *  ail  these  were  such  strong  obstacles  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  design,  that  it  could  never  be  seriously  expected 
tliat  the  measure  would  meet  with  that  effectual  support  which 
was  necessary  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

The  tribunes,  well  aware  of  those  difficulties,  and  fearing  that 
from  too  frequent  repetition  the  proposal  would  become  at  length 
so  stale  as  to  produce  no  useful  effect,  bethought  themselves  of  a 
new  topic  to  keep  alive  the  spirits  of  the  people,  and  to  foment 
tiiose  dissensions  which  increased  their  own  power  and  dirninished 
that  of  the  patricians. 

The  Romans  had  at  this  time  no  body  of  civil  laws.  Those 
few  which  they  had,  were  only  known  to  the  senate  and  patricians, 
who  interpreted  them  according  to  their  pleasure,  and  as  best 
suited  then-  purposes.  Under  the  regal  government,  the  kings 
alone  administered  justice  :  the  consuls  succeeded  to  (his  part  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  so  that  they  had,  in  fact,  the  disposal  of  the 
fortunes  of  all  the  citizens.  Terentius,  or  Terentillus,  one  of  tha 
tribunes,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  after  a  violent  declamation, 
on  public  grievances  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  on  that  dreadful 
circumstance  of  the  lot  of  the  plebeians,  that  in  all  contests  with 
patricians  they  were  sure  to  suffer,  as  the  latter  were  both  judges 
and  parties,  proposed  that,  in  order  to  remedy  this  great  evil,  ten 
commissioners,  or  decemviri,  should  be  appointed  to  frame  and  di- 
gest a  new  body  of  laws,  for  defining  and  securing  the  rights  of  all 
the  different  orders, — a  system  of  jurisprudence  binding  alike  on 
consuls,  senators,  patricians,  and  plebeians. 

This  proposition,  having  essential  justice  and  good  policy  for  its 
foundation,  was  received  by  the  people  with  loud  applause.  It 
had  been  prudent  in  the  higher  orders  to  have  given  it  no  opposi- 
tion, as  in  reality  no  solid  objection  could  be  made  to  it.  But 
tltere  was  always  a  parly  in  the  senate  who  made  it  a  settled  prin- 
ciple to  oppose  every  thing  which  was  either  beneficial  or  grateful 
to  the  people ;  as  in  most  factions,  the  conduct  of  the  different 
partisans  is  influenced  less  by  considerations  either  of  political  ex- 
pediency or  moral  rectitude,  than  by  an  uniform  purpose  of  abasing 
and  mortifying  their  antagonists. 

The  proposal,  therefore,  met  with  opposition  ;  and  the  conse- 
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quence  was,  that  the  people,  regardless  of  the  previous  formality 
of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  passed  the  law  of  Terentius  in  an  assem- 
bly of  the  tribes.  The  senators  protested  against  this  as  a  nios! 
presumptuous  and  imcoustitutiona!  innovation.  The  law  of  Volero, 
it  is  true,  which  allowed  all  questions  regarding  the  popular  interest 
to  be  deliberated  on  in  the  eortdtia  tributa,  seemed  in  effect  to 
confer  on  the  assembly  of  the.  people  so  held,  the  right  of  legis- 
lation ;  but  the  exercise  of  such  a  right,  immediately  and  originally 
in  the  people,  had  been  hitherto  without  example.  The  patri- 
cians, too,  might  have  ui^ed  with  justice,  that  if  they  were  not 
allowed  to  have  .the  right  of  making  laws  to  bind  the  plebeians 
without  their  consent,  neither  could  the  plebeians  possess  a  similar 
right  to  bind  the  patricians.  Influenced  by  such  considerations, 
some  young  men  of  the  patrician  order,  headed  by  Ca;so  Qiiintius, 
the  son  of  L.  Quinlius  Cincinnatus,  burst  in  arras  into  the  midst 
of  the  comitia,  and  beating  down  all  before  them,  dispersed  the 
assembly.  For  this  offence  Ceeso  was  banished  by  a  decree  of  the 
people. 

These  intestine  disorders,  which  persuaded  the  enemies  of  Rome 
of  her  general  weakness,  induced  the  Sabines  to  form  a  design  of 
surprising  and  faking  possession  of  the  city.  A  body  of  4000 
men  entered  Rome  during  the  night,  seized  upon  the  capitol,  and 
invited  all  such  citizens  as  were  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  theii 
superiors  to  join  them  and  vindicate  their  freedom,  A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  people  actually  deliberated  on  this  proposal:  so  true 
it  is  that  the  factions  of  a  state  never  fail  to  extinguish  (he  patriotic 
spu-it ;  thus  developing  the  true  spring  of  most  popular  convid 
sions,  a  selfish  thirst  of  plunder  to  be  gratified  in  the  overthrow  of 
all  legal  authority.  The  senate  ordered  the  people  to  arms  ;  and 
the  tribunes  countermanded  that  order,  declaring  that,  unless  the 
consuls  should  immediately  agree  to  the  nomination  of  commis- 
sioners for  the  laws,  they  were  determined  to  submit  withoirt 
resistance  to  the  dominion  of  the  Sabines.  Puhlius  Valerius,  one 
of  the  consuls,  pledged  himself  to  the  people  for  the  performance 
of  this  condition;  and  the  people,  now  taking  arms,  attacked  and 
cut  to  pieces  the  Sabine  army.  But  Valerius  unfortunately  fell  in 
the  engagement,  and  his  colleague,  having  come  under  no  obliga- 
tion, refused  to  comply  with  the  popular  desire.  A  successor  was 
"chosen  to  Valerius  iti  the  consulate,  L.  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  a 
man  of  great  resolution  and  intrepidity,  who,  though  himself  so 
indigent  as  to  cultivate  with  his  own  hands  his  paternal  fields,  and 
to  be  called  from  the  plough  to  put  on  the  robe  of  the  consul,  had 
yet  the  high  spirit  of  an  ancient  patrician,  which  was  ill  disposed 
to  brook  the  insolence  of  the  popular  magistrates,  or  acquiesce  in 
the  daily  increasing  pretensions  of  the  inferior  order. 

Cincinnatus  took  a  new  method  to  bring  the  people  to  submis- 
sion. He  declared  to  the  soldiers — who  were  yet  bound  by  their 
sacramenfitm,  or  oath  of  enrolment — that  he  intended  to  carry  on 
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the  war  against  the  ^qii  and  Volsci,  and  that,  for  tiiat  purpose, 
they  should  winter  unde;  their  tents ;  that  he  was  deteimined  not 
to  return  to  Rome  ttl  tlie  expiration  of  his  consulate,  at  wbicli  time 
he  would  nominate  a  dictator,  to  secure  the  coDtinuance  of  good 
order  and  tranquillity. 

The  people,  who,  in  all  their  military  expeditions,  had  nevei 
been  above  a  few  weeks  at  a  time  under  arms,  were  thunderstruck 
when  they  heard  of  a  winter  campaign.  The  relinquishment  of 
their  fani]]ies,  and  the  neglect  of  their  lands,  which  must  necessa- 
rily be  followed  by  a  famine,  were  considerations  most  seriously 
alarming.  They  now  inveighed  bitterly  ^inst  their  tribunes  who 
had  brought  matters  to  this  extremity,  and  even  made  a  proposal 
to  the  senate,  agreeing  to  drop  the  Terentian  law  altogether,  pro- 
vided that  body  should  prevail  on  the  consul  to  depart  from  his  pur- 
pose. On  that  condition,  Cincinuaius  consented  to  postpone  t!ie 
war,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  during  his  consulate  every  thing 
was  trannuii,  and  the  equity  of  his  administration  made  the  want  of 
laws  be  for  a  time  entirely  forgotten. 

Two  years  afterwards,  the  republic  owed  her  preservation  to  the 
same  Cincinnatus.  The  ^qui  had  surrounded  a  consular  army, 
and  reduced  it  to  extremity.  Cincinnatus  was  chosen  dictator  :  he 
defeated  the  enemy,  and  compelling  them  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
made  their  whole  army  pass  naked  under  the  yoke.  Jn  reward  of 
this  signal  service  he  was  honored  with  a  triumph ;  his  son  Ceeso 
was  recalled  from  banishment,  and  he  abdicated  his  dictatorship 
within  seventeen  days. 

But  this  opposition  to  the  strong  will  of  the  people  produced 
only  a  temporary  obstruction  to  the  force  of  a  stream  whose  current 
was  irresistible.  It  was  the  care  of  the  tribunes  perpetually  to 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  populace  some  new  object  to  be 
attained ;  and  they  now  proposed  that  such  part  of  the  .Svenline 
J^ount  as  remained  unoccupied  by,  individual  proprietors  should  be 
distributed  among  the  poorer  citizens.  The  consuls  having  delayed 
to  propose  this  matter  in  the  senate,  Icilius,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
Bent  his  apparitor  to  summon  the  consuls  to  convoke  that  assembly 
for  the  purpose  in  view.  TJie  consuls  might  have  contemned  this 
presumptuous  summons,  and  so  made  the  tribune  sink  under  the 
consequence  of  an  abortive  stretch  of  authority,  which  had  n 
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being  agreed  to,  the  patricians  look  care  that  the  consuls  should 
be  such  as  were  believed  lo  have  no  favorable  disposition  towards 
the  popular  caase.  Appius  Claudius  and  Titus  Genucitis,  were 
elected  consuls.  But  Appius  disappointed  the  expectations  of  his 
party;  for,  instead  of  opposing  the  creation  of  decemvirs,  he  soli- 
cited that  ofSce.  He  offered,  for  himself  and  bis  colleague,  to 
renounce  the  consulship,  and  proposed,  in  order  to  remove  all 
grievances,  that  the  same  laws  should  be  eoacted  for  patricians 
and  plebeians.  The  people  now  applauded  Appius  to  the  skies. 
The  comitia  were  called  by  centuries,  a  circumstance  which  con- 
fined the  office  to  the  order  of  the  patricians.  Appius  Claudius 
and  his  colleague  were  first  nominated,  and  the  remaining  eight 
were,  like_  them,  senators  and  consular  persons.  The  people  ex- 
pected a  great  deal  from  the  professions  of  Appius;  and  the 
senate  was  pleased  in  thinking  that  his  ambition  would  find  a  strong 
restraint  from  the  opposition  of  his  colleagues. 

Thus,  the  earnest  desire  of  the  people  was,  at  length,  gratified 
by  the  creation  of  the  decemviri.  But  ever  impatient  of  their 
present  situation,  and  prone  to  imagine  advantages  in  every  change, 
the  populace  seldom  looks  forward  to  the  natural  consequences  of 
the  innovations  which  tbey  long  for.  We  shall  see  how  soon  they 
began  to  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  obtaining  their  desire.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  account  for  the  active  part  taken  by  the  tri- 
bunes in  the  creation  of  this  new  magistracy;  a  dignity  and  power 
which  was  to  supersede  and  extinguish  their  own.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, that  the  part  which  they  took  in  this  matter  proceeded 
from  no  other  motive  than  the  general  policy  of  fomenting  ani- 
mosities between  the  orders,  which  they  found  most  frequently 
gave  occasion  to  an  extension  of  their  own  power  and  influence; 
that  tbey  never  serio^usly  expected  to  obtain  their  demand;  and 
were,  indeed,  mortified  at  their  own  success.  But  what  is  most 
surpHsing  is  the  cordial  concurrence  latterly  shown,  hy  both  the 
orders,  in  vesting  those  new  magistrates  with  such  plenitude  of 
power,  as  furnished  them  with  the  means  they  actually  made  use 
of,  to  annihilate  all  authority  but  their  own,  and  render  their  office 
perpetual. 

The  decemvirs,  in  the  first  year  of  their  magistracy,  labored 
with  much  assiduity  in  the  compilation  of  the  laws.  And  when 
their  work  was  completed,  they  divided  these,  at  first  into  ten,  and 
afterwards  into  twelve  tables'.  Of  these  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, of  which  the  name  is  illustrious,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some 
account,  and  of  the  sources  from  which  it  is  probable  they  were 
compiled. 

During  the  time  of  the  regal  government  at  Rome,  we  know 
very  little  of  what  was  the  state  of  die  laws.  In  al!  probability, 
these  were  nothing  else  than  a  few  regulations,  called  forth  by 
the  exigence  of  circumstances,  and  suggested  hy  the  particular 
cases  which  rame  before  the  judicial  tribunals,     A  large  m^s  of 
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probable,  tbat  the  people  who  elected  the  official  lawgiver  would 
likewise  assume  or  reserve  to  themselves  some  restraining  or  con- 
trolling influence  in  ihe  laws  to  be  enacted.  The  kings,  we  there- 
fore suppose,  subnaitted  to  the  consideration  of  (he  people,  in  the 
comitia,  those  laws  which  they  were  disirous  of  enacting,  and  took 
their  sense  by  the  majority  of  suffrages. 

These  laws,  after  ibe  espnision  of  the  Tarquins,  were  collected 
into  one  body  by  Papirius,  or  Papisius,  a  patrician ;  and  from 
him  took  the  name  of  Jus  Civile  Papirianum,  or  Papisianum. 
But  in  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth,  such  was  considered 
to  be  the  imperfection  of  tbis  code  and  its  want  of  authority,  that 
it  fell  entirely  into  neglect,  and  ail  judicial  proceedings  were  regu- 
lated either  by  custom  or  the  opinions  of  individual  magistrates. 
In  this  situation  the  want  of  a  regular  system  of  jurisprudence, 
which  should  be  a  standard  of  pi'ocedure  to  all  th%  judges,  and  a 
known  and  fixed  rule  of  conduct  for  the  people,  began  to  be  uni- 
versally felt.  Commissioners,  as  we  have  seen,  were  at  length 
appointed  to  frame  and  digest  such  a  code. 

The  Decemviri  engrossed  in  their  collection  several  of  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  kings.  They  retained  likewise  all  the  more 
recen*  laws  which  had  been  passed  in  favor  of  the  people,  as  that 
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was  a  condition  stipulafed  at  the  time  of  tbeir  appointment  to'  office: 
and  oil  the  report  of  the  deputies  said  to  have  been  sent  into  Greece 
for  collecting  the  laws  of  the  different  republics,  they  borrowed 
from  them  such  as  they  judged  most  suitable  to  the  Roman  con- 
stitution. These  laws,  after  being  exposed  for  a  certain  time  in 
the  forum,  and  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  people,  who  it 
does  not  appear  made  any  alteration  in  them,  were  engraven  on 
ten  tables  of  brass,  to  which  two  others  were  added  a  short  time 
afterwards.  These  Twelve  Tables  became  the  basis  of  the  Roman 
jurisprudence.  Livy  remarks,  that  in  his  time,  amidst  the  infiuite 
number  of  additional  laws,  these  continued  to  possess  the  greatest 
authority.  And  iCicero,  speaking  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  gives 
tliem  the  highest  encomium,  affirming  that  they  throw  great  light 
on  the  manners  and  customs  of  ancient  times,  and  contain  more 
wisdom  than  the  libraries  of  all  the  philosophers.*  It  was,  he 
telis  us,  a  common  practice  for  the  youth  to  commit  these  laws  to 
memory. 

The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  classed  in  the  following 
order.  The^raf  table  enacted  the  form  of  judicial  proceedings 
before  tlie  several  tribunals.  In  the  second  were  classed  the  laws 
regarding  theft,  breach  of  trust,  and  robbery.  The  third  treated 
of  debtors  and  creditors;  the  fourth  of  the  patria  poleslas,  or 
powers  which  a  father  had  over  his  children;  the  jifih  of  inherit- 
ances and  guardianships;  the  svnth  contained  the  laws  regarding 
property  and  possession;  the  seventh  related  to  the  punishment 
of  different  crimes  and  delicts;  the  eighth  contained  regulations 
regarding  land  estates,  public  roads,  boundaries,  and  plantations; 
the  ninth  related  to  the  privileges  of  the  people,  or  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizens;  the  tenth  contained  the  regulation  of  funerals; 
the  eleventh  treated  of  religion  and  the  worship  of  the  gods;  and 
the  twelfth  enacted  regulations  regarding  marriage,  and  the  rights 
of  husbands  and  wives. f 

This  digest  of  jurisprudence  gave,  on  the  whole,  great  satisfac- 
tion to  all  ranks  of  men;  but  among  t!ie  statutes  of  the  last  table 
was  one  law  most  impolitic  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  and 


•Pinrima,  inqnit  Crnssua,  eat  in  XII  Tabulis  antiquitatis  effigies;  quod  et 
Tettmrum  prisoa  vetustas  cognosoilur,  et  actjonum  genera  guBdam  majorum 
consuetudinem  vitamque  declarant:  Sive  quia  civilem  aciontiam  contemplotur, 
quam  Sctevola  non  pntat  oraloria  ease  piopriam^  eed  cujusdam  ex  alio  genere 
prudenliiB,  tMam  lianc  descriptie  ooinibna  civitatiB  utilitatibua,  ac  nartibus.  XII 
Tabalia  oontineri  videbiua:  aiTB  quem  iala  pr^polens  et  gloriu!  . 
deleclat  (dicam  audacius,)  boece  nabet  fontes  oDininm  dieputationum 
qui  jure  civlli  et  legibus  coutinentur. — Fremont  lioet  omnes,  dicam  quou  aciiuui 
BiblLuthfcas,  mehercuie,  ooinium  philosaphorum  unns  inihi  videtur  XII  TabU' 
larum  libellus,  ei  qiiis  lewani  fontee,  et  capita  viderit,  ct  aucloritatis  pondere, 
et  ntilitatis  ubertate  auperare. — Cicero  de  Oralore,  lib.  i. 
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which  produced  accordingly  alluhit  rancoi  and  animosity  hetween 
the  oideiij,  which  mig,ht  hive  been  expected  This  was  a  lavv 
pioljihiting  all  mteimattia^e  between  the  patnciaas  and  pkbeians 
— a  law  which  the  infeiior  order  could  not  help  regarding  as  a 
mark  of  lafaray  and  scom  It  was  natmalh  fek  as  such,  and  the 
popular  rnagistiates  weie  not  remiss  in  cheiishing  and  exaggeiatmg 
that  impressiOQ  on  the  minds  of  the  people  It  gti  e  rise  to  a  keen 
and  animated  debate  in  the  Comitia,  which  Livy  has  minutely 
detailed  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  historj  The  speech  of  the 
tribune  Canuleius,  on  that  occasion,  though  doubtless  owing  its 
principal  meiit  to  the  talents  of  the  histoiMn,  is  a  noble  specimen 
ot  eloquence,  and  of  that  judicious  mtermiMurq|of  argument  and 
irony  which  is  peculiail}  suited  lo  a  populai  assembly  The  law 
Itself,  though  earned  at  the  time,  and  engrossed  among  those  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  was  not  of  long  duration  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  very  fiist  which  the  people,  m  then  dailj  aiHancing  progress 
to  an  equahtj  of  nglils  with  the  higher  oidei,  prevailed  to  have 
abio  gated 

Thus  we  obsene  the  Roman  jurisprudence  conflned  at  fiist 
within  ■(  ery  nairow  bounds ,  a  circumstance  which  neces'iarilv 
gaie  gieat  lalilude  to  juilges  m  the  power  ot  interpreting  the 
statutes,  and  the  inapphcabiht)  of  these  to  the  endless  laiiety  of 
cases  must,  of  course,  have  greatly  fomented  the  spirit  of  litigation. 
One  admuable  law,  howeier,  to  be  found  in  those  tables,  was  the 
best  antidote  that  could  be  devised  for  this  enotmoui  evil  Tins 
was  an  enactment,  that  all  causes  should  be  heaid  and  deleimined 
m  one  day,  between  sumise  and  sunset  This  was  a  powerful 
lestraint  on  every  sppcics  of  judicial  chicaneij ,  and  opeiated  as 
the  best  remedy  against  that  delay,  the  woist  of  grievances,  which 
often  makes  injustice  itself  moie  tolerable  than  the  means  of  ob- 
taining Its  rediess 

From  the  laws  of  the  Twehe  Tables,  the  JwriscoHSMfti  com- 
posed a  ly^item  of  foims  and  lules,  by  which  the  processes  in  the 
couils  were  conducted  The  number  of  the  laws  was  likewise 
mcieaied,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Plebiscila  and  SenofM*  con- 
iulta,  the  former  made  by  the  people,  without  the  aiiihoriiy  of 
tjie  senate,  m  the  Comilia  tnbuta,  the  latter  enacted  by  the  sole 
authority  of  the  senate  To  these  we  ma)  add  the  laws  fiamed 
by  the  authority  ot  the  pjtetors,  after  the  institution  of  that  mai!,is- 
tracy,  which  was  near  a  century  posteiioi  to  the  creation  of  the 
decemvirs  But  of  those  different  materials  which  composed  the 
body  of  the  Roman  law,  it  is  not  nece';siiy  heie  to  treat  with 
greater  amplitude 

The  decemmri,  like  most  men  new  m  oflice  conducted  them- 
selves at  first  with  much  wisdom  and  moderation  eich  of  them 
by  tums  presided  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  state,  during  a  single 
dnj,  haying  the  fasces  corned  before  him  in  token  of  soiereign 
powei      The  nine  others  iiad  no  othei  distinguishmg  symbol  than 
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a  single  officer  who  preceded  them,  called  Accenma.  The  pre- 
siding njag!sn«ii  assembled  the  senate,  took  their  advice,  and  ear- 
ned into  execution  the  resdt  of  their  joint  determination  in  the 
ordinary  buainejs  of  the  coinmonwealth,  but  the  whole  decemviri 
apphed  with  equal  dihgence  to  the  administration  of  justice. 
They  met  every  morning  in  the  forum,  to  give  audioiice  to  all 
complaints  and  processes.  They  seemed  to  be  animated  solely 
by  the  desire  of  maintaining  public  order ;  nor  was  there  any 
symptoms  of  jealousy  or  party  spirit.  Even  Appius  Claudius, 
whom  his  colle^nes  seem  to  have  regarded  as  the  first  in  rank, 
aifectedno  superiority  His  conduct  acquhed  him  hii^h  popularity 
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mem,  It  seems  extiemelydi&cult  to  reconcj]e  to  common  prudence. 
Ail  approaches  to  tyranny,  if  planned  by  wisdom,  are  gradual  ; 
and  if  is  nodiing  less  than  madness  in  a  magistrate  to  proclaim  a 
purpose  of  fvrannizmg  upon  his  first  entering  upon  ofEce. 
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But,  whatever  we  may  judge  of  the  designs  of  these  decemvirs, 
it  is  certain  that  tliey  endeavored  to  maintain  their  authority  by 
extreme  violence,  and  as  certain  ihat  ihey  became , almost  imme- 
diately the  objects  of  public  indignation.  From  their  first  appear- 
ance in  the  forum,  tney  were  preceded  by  twelve  lictors,  who 
constantly  carried  the  fasces  armed  with  axes.  Their  suite  waa 
commonly  composed  of  a  number,  of  the  most  licentious  patricians; 
profligates  loaded  with  debt  or  stained  with  crimes;  men  whose 
pleasure  lay  in  every  species  of  disorder,  and  who  contributed  a 
desperate  aid  to  those  ministers  whose  power  protected  tbem  in 
their  lawless  excesses. 

Such  was  the  miserable  situation  of  Rome  under  ber  new  gov- 
ernors, that  many  of  the  principal  citizens  betook  themselves  for 
refuge  to  the  allied  states.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  .^qui  and 
Volsci,  those  perpetual  enemies  of  the  Romans,  should  judge  this 
a  favorable  season  for  an  attack  upon  the  territory  of  the  republic. 
In  this  emergency,  the  decemviri  became  sensible  of  their  want  of 
that  substantial  power  which  is  founded  on  popularity;  they  were 
obliged  t'o  convoke  the  senate,  and  thus  acknowledge  the  necessity 
of  a  decree  of  that  body  before  a  single  citizen  would  enter  the 
rolls.  By  the  senate's  decree,  three  bodies  of  troops  were  raised; 
two  marched  against  the  enemy,  ari^  with  them  eight  of  the 
decemvirs.  Appius  and  one  of  his  colleagues  retained  the  other 
body  in  Rome,  for  the  defence  of  the  city  and  the  support  of  their 
own  autliority,  which  an  outrage  of  the  most  flagrant  nature  was 
now  very  speedily  to  bring  to  its  termination. 

Appius,  sitting  in  judgment  in  bis  tribunal,  had  cast  his  eyes 
upon  a  young  woman  of  uncommon  beauty,  who  daily  passed 
through  the  forum,  in  her  way  to  the  public  schools.  Virginia,  a 
maiden  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  the  daughter  of  a  plebeian,  a 
centurion,  at  that  time  absent  with  the  army.  Appius  had  been 
informed  of  her  situation  :  she  was  betrothed  to  Icillus,  formerly 
one  of  the'  tribunes,  then  serving  against  the  enemy;  and  their 
marriage  was  to  be  celebrated  as  soon  as  the  campaign  was  at  an 
end  ;  an  obstacle  which  served  only  to  increase  the  passion  of  this 
flagitious  magistrate,  who  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  secure 
her  as  bis  prey.  After  many  fruitless  attempts  to  corrupt  the 
fidelity  of  those  domestics  to  whom  Virginius  had  left  the  charge 
of  liis  daughter,  (for  she  had  lost  ber  mother,)  Appius  devised  a 
scheme  which  be  thought  could  not  fail  to  put  Virginia  entirely 
within  his  power.  He  employed  Marcus  Claudius,  one  of  his 
dependents,  a  infamous  and  shameless  man,  to  claim  the  young 
woman  as  his  own  property.  Marcus  pretended  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  one  of  his  female  slaves,  who  had  sold  ber  when  an 
infant  to  the  wife  of  Virginius,  who  bad  no  children.  He  there- 
fore pretended  to  reclaim  what  was  bis  own,  and  attempted  by 
force  to  carry  her  home  to  his  house.  The  people  interposed 
wkh  great  earnestness  to  protect  the  young  woman;    and  Marcus, 
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declaring  that  he  meant  notbing  hut  what  was  just  and  lawful, 
brought  his  claim  before  ttle  tribunal  of  the  decemvir.  Numitorius, 
the  uncle  of  Virginia,  represented  tliat  her  fatlier,  the  guardian  and 
protector  of  his  child,  was  at  this  time  absent,  and  in  arras  for  the 
defence  of  his  country. .  He  asked  a  delay  only  of  two  days,  In 
order  to  pend  for  him  from  the  camp,  and  demanded,  in  the  mean 
lime,  that,. as  her  nearest  relation,  the  damsel  should  be  committed 
to  his  care.  The  decemvir,  with  the  show  of  much  candor, 
allowed  that  there  was  great  equity  in  the  request  of  sending  for 
Vii'ginius,  which  he  therefore  immediately  granted,  but  urged  at 
the  same  time  that  this  delay  ought  not  to  be  prejudicial  to  tha 
right  of  a  master  who  claimed  his  slave.  He  therefore  decreed 
that  Marcus  should  take  the  young  woman  to  his  house,  on  giving 
security  to  produce  her  upon  the  return  of  her  father.  The  fla- 
grant injustice  of  this  decree  excited  a  cry  of  universal  indignation. 
Marcus,  advancing  to  lay  hold  of  Virginia,  was  repulsed  by  the 
people,  and  particularly  by  Icilius,  her  intended  husband,  who, 
being  apprized  of  the  affair,  had  flown  in  rage  and  distraction  to 
the  jomm.  The  turn uh  became  so  violent,  that  Appi us,  alarmed 
for  bis  own  safety,  thought  proper  to  suspend  the  execution  of  his 
decree,  and  to  allow  the  young  woman  to  remain  under  the  pi-o- 
teciion  of  her  friends  till  the  arrival  of  her  fether.  He  despatched, 
ill  the  meantime,  a  messenger  to  the  army,  desiring  that  his  col- 
leagues would  on  no  account  permit  „Virginius  to  quit  the  camp. 
But  this  unfortunate  man,  whom  bis  friends  had  found  means  to 
inform  of  the  situation  of  his  child,  was  already  on  his  way.  He 
got  to  Rome  without  hindrance,  and,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
decemvir,  appeared  nest  day  in  the  forum,  supporting  in  his  arms 
his  daughter  drowned  in  tears.  An  immense  crowd  attended; 
and  all  awaited  the  issue  of  this  interesting  question,  their  breasts 
aliernaiely  agitated  with  fear,  with  compassion,  and  indignation. 

Appius,  determined  to  prosecute  bis  purpose,  h^  ordered  the 
troops  to  surround  the  forum.  He  now  called  on  Marcus  to  make 
liis  demand,  and  to  produce  the  proofs'  of  his  claim.  To  these 
Virginius  was  at  no  loss  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  answers,  which 
fully  exposed  the  villany  of  the  imposture.  Appius  was  not  to 
he  thus  foiled.  With  the  most  unparalleled  efirontery,  he  stood 
forth  as  a  witaess  as  well  as  a  judge  ;  declaring  that  it  was  consis- 
tent with  his  own  knowledge  that  the  plea  of  Marcus  was  true. 
He  therefore  gave  his  finalseotence,  that  the  slave'  should  be 
delivered  up  to  her  lawful  master,  and  ordered  his  officers  to 
enlbrce,  without  delay,  the  exception  of  his  decree.  The  soldiers 
were  removing  the  crowd,  and  Marcus,  together  with  the  lictors, 
was  advancing  to  seize  Virginia,  who  clung  for  protection  around 
the  neck  of  her  father.  "  There  is,"  said  he,  "but  one  way,  my 
dear  chlH,  to  save  thy  honor  and  preserve  thy  liberty."  Then 
seizing  a  knife  from  the  stall  of  a  butcher — "Thus,"  said  he, 
strilcing  her  to  the  heart,  "thus,  I  send  thee  to  thy  forefathers,  un- 
VOL.  I.  43 
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polluted  and  a  free  woman."  Then  turning  to  the  tribunal  of 
Appius,  "  Tliou  monster!"  cried  he,  "'with  this  blood  I  devote 
thy  head  lo  the  infernal  gods!"  Appius,  in  a  transport  of  rage, 
called  out  to  the  lictors  to  seize  Virginius;  but  he,  rushing  out 
from  the  forum,  and  making  way  for  himself  with  the  knife  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  while  the  multitude  favored  his  escape,  got 
ftafe  without  the  city,  and  arrived  io  a  few  hours  at  the  camp. 
Meantime  Numitorius  and  Icilius  exposed  the  bleeding  body  to 
the  sight  of  the  whole  people,  who,  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  fury,  would  have  torn  Appius  to  pieces,  had  he  not  found  means 
to  escape  amidst  the  tumult,  and  to  conceal  himself  in  the  iiouse 
of  one  of  his  friends. 

Valerius  and  Horatius,  two  of  the  senators,  men  of  consular 
dignity,  and. who  had  opposed  the  last  creation  of  decemviri,  now 
put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  people.  They  promised  ihem 
the  redress  of  all  their  wrongs,  and  the  abolition  of  those  hatea 
magistrates  ;  hut  urged  that  they  should  first  wait  the  resolutioa 
of  the  army,  whicii  could  not  fail  lo 

The  unfortunate  Vir  h  d 
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•  An  amusing  comparison  may  be  niiide  of  the  talents  of  the  two  great  b^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Law  against  intermarriage  of  Patricians  aod  Plebeians  repealed—  Military  Tri 
fall nea  created — Creation  of  CensOTS—Tbeir  high  powers  of  oftoe— A  regular 
p.iy  assigned  to  the  Array  introduces  a  new  balance  into  the  Constitution— 
tyonaequencee  of~Siege  of  Veil — Romans  begin  to  extend  their  coniuests — 
Reflections  on  the  state  of  Oia  Repabllc  at  ih  s  period — Wac  with  the  Gaula 
— Its  fabulous  aspect — Sew  popular  Litws — lost  tution  ot  the  oflice  oif  PretOT, 
— of  l^UfflBtor— of  ^dile— Licinianlaw  limiting  properly  in  land 

No  sooner  was  tranquillity  in  some  measure  reestablished  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  than  the  consuls  Valerius  and  Horatius,  at  the 
fiead  of  a  large  army,  animated  with  the  spirit  of  patriotism  which 
the  late  events  had  strongly  stimulated,  marched  against  the 
enemy.  The  Volsci  and  Mqu'i  sustained  a  complete  defeat ;  but 
the  senate,  jealous,  as  is  said,  of  the  too  great  popularity  of  the 
successful  generals,  thought  proper  to  refuse  them  the  honors  of 
a  triumph.  The  consuls,  indignant  at  this  insult,  applied  to  the 
people,  who  unanimously  decreed  them  this  reward  of  their  ser- 
vices. Thus  the  senate  most  imprudeotly  threw  away  its  privi- 
leges; and  everj-  day  gave  some  new  accession  of  weight  to  the 
scale  of  the  people. 

Two  powerful  barriers  which  at  this  time  subsisted  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians,  Were  the  law  which  prevented  the  inter- 
marriage of  these  orders,  and  another  ordinance  which  excluded 
the  plebeians  from  the  consulate  and  higher  offices  of  the  state. 
)t  was  only  necessary  to  remove  these  two  obstructions,  to  bring 
the  separate  ranks  to  a  perfect  equality  in  every  substantial  privi- 
!ege  of  Roman  citizens ;  and  the  plebeians  were  determined  to 
leave  no  means  untried  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  new  war,  Ihe  ordinary  device  was  practised 
of  refusing  to  enter  tiie  rolls.     In  this  purpose  the  people  were 


tocians  of  llie  Roman  republic,  Livj  and  Dionyslus  of  Halioarnasaua,  in  thi' 
accounts  they  have  given  of  that  celebrated  event,  the  death  of  Virmnia  by  the 
blind  of  her  father,  and  its  important  consequences.  In  Liry,  we  nave  a  con- 
cise, clear,  and  animated  narrative,  where  no  circumstance  is  avperfluoos,  no 
nDservation  strained  or  lai-fetehed,  nor  any  thins  omitted  which  contributes  to 
the  eifect  of  the  picture.  In  Dionvsiiw,  we  wade  through  a  minute  detMl  of 
facts,  and  a  laborious  legal  discnaaion,  resembling  the  report  of  a  law-procBM 
in  which  eifcry  argument  is  brought  forward,  and  every  reflection  anticipated, 
that  the  mind  can  form  upoD  the  case.  It  is  easy  to  judge  which  metiiod  f» 
writing  is  best  adapted  te  nistorical  composition ,  Vide  Liv.  lib.  iii.  c,  31 — G9j 
and  Dion.  HaJ.,  Ant.  Rom.,!ib,  xl 
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waa  no  soonet  repealed  than  the  people,  with  the  same  obstinacy, 
refused  to  enrol  themselves  till  a  second  law  was  passed,  admitting 
them  to  the  capacity  of  holding  all  the  offices  of  the  republic. 

No  measure  could  be  more  galling  than  this  to  the  pride  of  the 
patricians ;  but  the  necessity  was  extreme,  as  the  enemy  was  at 
the  gates  of  Eome.  The  senate  sought  a  palliative  to  content  both 
parties.  It  was  determined  to  suspend  for  a  time  the  office  of  the 
consuls,  and  to  create  in  their  place  six  miiitary  tribunes,  with  a 
similar  extent  of  power,  thi'ee  of  whom  should  he  patricians  and 
three  plebeians.  This  proposal  was  heartily  embraced  by  the  peo- 
ple, who,  provided  they  were  admitted  to  the  chief  dignity  of  the 
state,  did  not  value  under  what  title  it  was ;  and  the  senators, 
on  the  other  hand,  flattered  themselves  that,  having  preserved 
the  consulship  inviolate,  they  would  soon  be  able  to  restore  that 
magistracy.  Wliile  they  were  thus  soothing  themselves  with  shad- 
owy distinctions,  it  was  very  evident  that  they  were  daily  losing 
substantial  power. 

It  was  customary  for  those  who  were  candidates  for  any 
magistracy  lo  appear  in  the  Comitia,  clad  in  white  apparel. 
The  plebeians,  who  aspired  to  the  military  tribunate,  appeared 
accordingly  in  that  dress ;  but  as  the  votes  were  called  by  cen- 
turies, and  the  patricians  had  been  at  some  pains  to  inflaence  their 
dependents,  it  happened  that  not  one  of  the  plebeians  was  elected. 
Three  months  afterward,  the  military  tribunes,  as  had  been  pre- 
concerted, resigned  their  office  on  pretence  of  some  irregularity 
in  their  election.  A  powerful  canvass  was  now  set  on  foot  by 
the  plebeians  to  make  good  their  pretensions  to  the  new  magis- 
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tracy;  but  differing  in  their  clioice  of  candidates,  and  finding  it 
impossibie  to  arrive  at  an  unanimity  of  sentiment,  tiiey  consented, 
ratlier  tlian  yield  to  eacli  otiier,  that  tlio  consulate  should,  in  tlie 
meantime,  be  restored;  and  these  jealousjes  being  artfully  kept 
alive  by  the  patricians,  it  thus  happeaed  that  there  was  no  election 
of  military  tribunes  for  several  years. 

War  and  domestic  dissensions  had  prevented  the  consuls  from 
making  the  iisuai  census  or  numeration  of  the  people,  for  a  great 
many  years;  so  that  much  confusion  had  arisen  in  the  levying  of 
the  taxes,  from  ignorance  of  the  exact  number  of  the  citizens, 
and  the  pro^iortion  of  burdens  to  be  levied  from  individuals.  To 
remedy  this  evil,  the  consuls  being  now  usually  too  niuch  occupied 
to  make  the  census  regularly  every  five  years,  the  senate  created 
two  new  magistrates  under  the  title  of  cemors;  an  ofSce  which 
became  afterwards  of  the  highest  respectability,  and  was  given 
only  to  persons  of  consular  dignity. 

The  most  important  privilege  of  the  censors,  and  which,  in 
fact,  rendered  their  authority  formidable  to  all  ranks  in  the  state, 
was  -the  right  they  possessed  of  inspecting  the  morals,  and  ex- 
amining into  the  conduct  of  all  the  chizens.  It  was  in  virtue  of 
this  high  prerogative  that,  as  Livy  remarks,  they  kept  in  depend- 
ence both  the  senate  and  people.  They  possessed  a  constitutional 
power  of  degrading  such  as  had  manifested  any  irregularity  of 
conduct,  and  depriving  them  of  the  rank  and  office  which  they 
he3d  in  the  state.  It  was  not  an  authority  which  extended  to  the 
punishment  of  those  ordinary  crimes  and  delicts  which' fall  under 
the  penal  laws  of  a  state.  But  there  are  offences  which,  in  point 
of  example,  are  worse  than  crimes,  and  nsore  pernicious  in  their 
consequence?.  It  is  not  the  breach  of  express  laws  that  can  ever 
be  of  general  bad  effect,  or  tend  to  the  destruction  of  a  govern- 
ment; but  it  is  that  silent  and  unpunishable  corruption  of  man- 
ners, which,  undermining  private  and  public  virtue,  weakens  and 
destroys  those  springs  to  which  the  best  ordered  constitution  owes 
its  support.  The  counteracting  this  latent  principle  of  decay  was 
the  most  useful  part  of  the  office  of  the  censors.  If  any  citizen 
had  imprudently  contracted  large  debts;  if  he  had  consumed  his 
fortune  in  extravagance,  or  in  living  beyond  his  income;  if  he 
had  been  neghgent  in  the  cultivation  of  his  lands;  nay,  if,  being 
m  good  circumstances  and  able, to  maintain  a  family,  he  had  de- 
clined, without  just  cause,  to  marry,— all  these  offences  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  censors,  who  bad  various  modes  of  inflicting  a 
penalty.  The  most  usual,  and  not  the  least  impressive,  was'  a 
public  denunciation  of  the  offender  as  an  object  of  disapproba- 
tion— ignominia  nolabant.  It  did  not  amount  to  a  mark  of  infamy; 
but  punished  solely  by  inflicting  the  shame  of  a  public  reprimand. 
A  penalty,  however,  of ^  this  kind  is  not  fitted  to  operate  on  all 
dispositions,  and  accordingly  the  censors  had  it  in  their  power  to 
employ  means  more  generally  effectual.     They  could  degrade  a 
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senator  from  his  dignity  and  strike  his  name  out  of  the  roll.  They 
could  deprive  a  knight  of  his  rank,  by  taking  from  him  the  horse 
which  was  maintained  for  him  at  the  public  expense,  and  was  tiie 
essential  mai'k  of  his  station.  A  citizen  might  bo  punished  by 
degrading  him  from  his  tribe  to  an  inferior  one,  or  doubling  his 
proportion  of  the  public  taxes.  These,  being  arbitrary  powers, 
might  have  been  greatly  abused;  but  on  the  other  hand,  U  is  to 
be  observed,  that  no  decree  of  the  censors  was  unalterable:  it 
might  be  suspended,  or  altogether  taken  off  by  a  sentence  of  the 
ordinary  judges,  or  by  a  decree  of  the  censors  of  the  succeeding 
Litslrmn.  Cicero  tells  us,  that  Caius  Geta,  who  had  been  de- 
graded from  his  rank  of  senator  by  the  censors,  was  reinslated  in 
his  dignity  by  their  successors,  and  even  made  a  censor  himself; 
and  Livy  relates  a  similar  instance  of  Valerius  Messala. 

The  censorship,  from  these  extensive  powers,  was  accounted 
the  most  honorable  ofiice  of  the  comnionweahh.  From  the 
time  of  ihe  second  Punic  war,  the  censors  were  always  chosen 
from  such  persons  as  had  held  the  consulship.  After  the  termin- 
ation of  the  republican  government,  the  censorship  was  exercised 
by  the  emperors,  and  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  honoia- 
ble  and  important  branches  of  the  imperial  function. 

The  dissensions  between  the  orders  slill  continued,  with  liitte 
variety  either  in  the  grievances  complained  of  on  ihe  part  of  the 
people,  or  in  the  modes  of  obtaining  or  rather  CMnpelling  a  redress 
of  them.  The  last  resource  of  the  plebeians,  and  which  they 
generally  found  effectual,  was,  on  the  emergency  of  a  war,  to 
refuse  to  enter  the  rolls  imtll  the  senate  granted  their  demands- 
The  latter  body  now  bethought  itself  of  an  expedient  which  it  is 
rather  surprising  they  had  not  sooner  adopted;  this  was  to  purchase 
the  service  of  the  army  by  giving  a  regular  pay  to  the  troops. 
Hitherto,  in  all  the  military  enterprises,  the  citizens  enrolled,  served 
upon  their  own  charges.  It  was  a  ta\  incimibent  on  etery 
Roman  to  support  himself  during  wai,  which  bemg  alike  a  burden 
on  every  free  citizen,  was  not  rea,aided  as  a  gne^aLCe,  hut  as  the 
reasonable  price  which  ho  paid  ior  his  liberty  and  security  Yet 
this  circumstance  necessarily  limited  the  duiation  of  their  wailike 
operations  to  a  very  short  period,  for  wlien  the  army  was 
embodied,  the  lands  of  the  poorer  citizens,  who  had  no  <i!aves, 
were  entirely  neglected.  This  pohcy,  therefoie,  «as  not  only 
ruinous  to  the  people,  but  repressed  all  enlirgement  of  the  Roman 
territory,  and  was  an  insuperable  bar  to  extensive  and  peimanent 
conquests. 

The  senate  now  resolved  to  adopt  a  new  system  They 
ordained  that,  in  future,  the  foot  soldieis  should  haie  a  regular 
pay  from  the  public  treasury,  to  deltay  which  burden  a  ta\  should 
be  imposed  on  all  the  members  of  the  cpmmonweiltii  in  propor- 
tion to  their  means.  The  people  who  did  not  penetrate  the 
motive  of  this  important  measure,  but  looked   only  to   the  im 
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mediate  advantage  it  promised  in  relieving  them  from  what  they 
had  always  felt  a  very  lieavy  burden,  were  fidly  satisfied  with  the 
new  arrangement.  The  tribunes,  however,  eilher  looking  further 
into  consetjuences,  or  perhaps  jealous  of  any  measure  which, 
promising  an  harmoaious  agreemeat  between  the  orders,  dimin- 
ished their  own  consequence  as  magistrates,  were  at  much  pains 
to  persuade  the  people  that  the  bounty  of  the  patricians  was 
always  to  be  suspected,  and  sought  by  every  means  to  frustrate 
the  new  project.  They  failed,  however,  of  their  purpose.  The 
manifest  advantage  of  the  measure  prevailed  over  all  opposilioii. 
The  patriciaas  set  the  example  and  began  the  contribution,  fairly 
paying  their  contingeats  according  to  the  value  of  their  estates. 
The  money  was  seea  passing  to  the  treasury  in  loaded  wagons, 
and  the  poorer  citizens,  pleased  with  the  sight,  paid  their  shares 
with  the  inmost  alacrity,  anticipating  the  return  of  their  money 
with  high  profit  into  their  own  pockets.* 

From  this  period  we  shall  see  the  Roman  system  of  war  assume 
a  new  appearance.  The  senate  henceforward  always  found 
soldiers  at  command  :  the  state  was  consequently  enabled  to 
engage  in  extensive  enterprises,  and  support  long  campaigns  ; 
every  success  was  more  signal  and  important,  because  it  was 
maialained  aad  prosecuted;  and  every  conquest  was  turned  tc 
permanent  advantage.  A  most  material  consequence  likewise 
arose  to  the  constitmioa  of  the  republic;  the  senate,  by  command 
over  llie  troops,  obtained  a  favorable  balance  to  its  otherwise 
decreasing  authority. 

One  of  the  first  measures  which  owed  its  success  to  this  change 
in  the  Roman  art  of  war  was  the  siege  of  Veii,  a  ciiy  at  that 
time  equal  in  extent  and  population  to  Rome,  and  a  formidable 
rival  to  her  power  and  ascendency  among  the  states  of  Italy.  A 
formal  siege  was  a  new  attempt  to  the  Romans,  who  had  hitherto 
limited  their  enterprises  to  small  towns,  which  they  could  take  by 
surprise  or  storm.  In  their  ancient  mode  of  attacking  towns, 
their  most  refined  manteuvre  was  the  corona,  which  was  per- 
formed by  surrounding  the  place  and  attacking  it  ;ii  once  on  every 
quarter.  A  city  capable  of  resisting  this  assault  was  deemed  im- 
pregnable. The  Romans,  who  were  now  In  a  capacity  to  form 
lengthened  enterprises,  were,  from  that  circumstance,  a  great 
overmatch  for  any  of  the  surrounding  states,  as  well  as  from  the 
improvement  we  must  suppose  the  art  of  war  tmderwent  from  its 
now  becoming  a  profession  instead  of  an  occasional  employment 
The  domiaion  of  Rome  had  been  hitherto  conlined  to  the  terri- 
tory of  a  few  miles  around  the  city:  we  shall  now  see  how  rapid 


•  Vfe  are  not  informed  by  any  of  the  ancient  wrilera  what  pa;^  was  allotlecl 
to  the  Roman  suldicra  at  this  period ;  but  in  the  time  of  Poiybius,  that  is,  at 
the  era  of  the  Becond  Punic  war,  each  foot  soldier  was  allowed  two  ehiM  a 
day  — a  centurion  double  that  pay. 
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was  the  extension  of  her  bounds,  and  the  strength  acquired  by 
her  conquests. 

The  siege  of  Veii  was  prolonged  for  ten  years.  An  army 
wintering  on  the  field  was  a  thiVig  lill  then  quite  unexampled;  and 
duriog  the  whole  time  of  this  siege,  the  tribunes,  who  suffered  no 
occasion  to  pass  unimproved  that  promised  to  excite  discord  and 
domestic  faction,  loudly  complained  that  this  intolerable  war  was 
nothing  else  than  a  conspiracy  against  liberty;  a  design  to  weaken 
the  parly  of  the  plebeians,  by  depriving  them  of  the  suffrages  of 
those  who  were  with  the  army,  while  the  latter,  as  they  hinted, 
were  to  he  inhumanly  sacrificed  in  order  to  give  the  patricians  the 
entire  command  of  the  commonwealth.  Having  full  conviction 
of  these  designs,  the  patriotic  tribunes  felt  it  (heir  duty  to  oppose 
the  levying  the  tax  for  furnishing  the  military  pay.  The  army 
of  course  soon  began  to  mutiny;  and  the  consequence  must  have 
been  the  abandonment  and  defeat  of  the  enterprise,  had  not  the 
pati-icians  found  means  to  soothe  them  by  electing  one  of  theii 
number  to  the  military  tribunate.  This  well-timed  sacriiice  of  a 
little  power  taken  from  the  scale  of  the  higher  order,  quieted  the 
spirit  of  the  opposition,  and  the  campaign  was  not  frustrated  of 
its  supplies. 

The  siege  of  Veii  proceeded,  as  we  liave  said,  very  slowly, 
and  during  its  continuance,  Rome  was  afflicted  both  by  real  and 
by  imaginary  calamities.  A  dreadful  pestilence  broke  out;  and 
the  books  of  the  Sibyls  were  consulted,  which  declared  that  the 
only  remedy  was  a  Lectistemmm,  a  ceremony  liow  performed  for 
the  first  time.  An  invitation  was  given  to  the  chief  gods  of  the 
Roman  state,  to  partake  of  a  splendid  festival  prepared  for  tiiem 
with  uncommon  expense.  The  statues  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Latona, 
Diana,  Hercules,  Mercury,  and  Neptune,  were  kid  upon  three 
magnificent  beds,  and  for  eight  days  the  most  sumptuous  banquets 
were  presented  to  these  images,  which  of  course  were  eaten  by 
their  priests  and  partly  distributed  to  the  populace.  During  that 
time,  the  gates  of  the  cily  were  open  to  all  strangers;  the  courts 
of  law  were  shut,  and  all  litigation  suspended;  the  prisoners  were 
set  at  liberty,  and  every  citizen  kept  open  tables  for  all  comers. 
Although,  perhaps,  this  ceremony  might  owe  its  origin  to  super- 
stition alone,  it  is  not  impossible  ihat  it  might  actuatiy  have  been 
attended  with  salutary  effects.  It  is  well  known  ihat  in  epidemic 
and  contagious  diseases,  nothing  so  much  predisposes  to  infection 
as  fear  and  apprehension.  A  jubilee  of  this  kind,  by  exhilarating 
the  spirits  of  the  people,  and  banishing  for  a  while  care  and 
anxiety,  might  naturally  contribute  to  check  the  diffusion,  and 
abate  the  violence  of  the  contagion. 

Veii  was  still  blockaded;  and  as  this  enterprise  greatly  engrossed 
the  minds  of  the  public,  every  thing  in  tliat  age  of  superstition 
was  construed  into  a  good  or  a  bad  omen.  The  lake  of  Alba  in- 
creased prodigiously,  and  deputies  were  sent  to  inquire  what  the 
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gods  memt  by  that  extraordinary  phenomenon.  The  deputie? 
brought  back  word  that  the  conquest  of  Veil  depended  on  Uiaining 
the  lake,  and  that  particular  care  should  he  taken  to  convey  the 
waters  to  the  sea;  (a  most  wise  and  salutary  advice,  in  a  season 
of  contagious  disease.)  Th§  work  was  immediately  begun;  and 
that  fine  canal  was  cut,  which  subsists  at  this  day,  and  conveys 
the  waters  of  the  lake  Albano,  by  Castel- Gondolfo,  to  the  sea. 
This  was  likewise  an  instance  in  which  the  faith  of  the  people  ia 
the  veracity  of  the  pi'ediction  might  have  greatly  aided  its  accom- 
plishment.  In  the  present  case,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the 
valor  of  the  besieged  Veientes  had  powerful  incitements,  and 
perhaps  from  a  similar  improvement  of  popular  prejudices  to  wise 
purposes;  for  Veil  continued  for  a  long  period  of  time  to  baffle 
every  eflbrt  of  the  Roman  power.  At  length,  in  the  tenth  year 
of  the  siege,  Marcus  Furius  Camillus  was  chosen  dictator,  an 
mtrepid  and  skilful  general,  who  had  the  honor  of  finishing  this 
rilistinate  war,  by  the  taking  of  the  city  in  the  358th  year  of 
Rome,  and  391  b.  c. 

The  Romans  had  but  very  few  laws  of  a  poHlical  nature,  or 
buch  as  regulated  the  form  of  their  governments,  or  defined  the 
constitutional  powers  and  rights  of  the  distinct  orders  of  the  state. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  matter  of  surprise,  to  find  that  perpetual  contest 
between  those  orders,  giving  rise  to  all  that  series  of  petty  revolu- 
tions which  form  almost  entirely  the  history  of  the  Roman  re- 
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superior  order.  But  under  the  anstocracy  which  followed  the 
expulsion  of  the  king,  the  patricians,  who  were  the  governors  of,, 
the  slate,  made  it  their  principal  object  to  increase  and  confirm 
llieir  power,  by  reducing  the  plebeians  to  absolute  submission  and 
dependence.  Hence,  those  oppressive  measures,  which  at  length 
produced  that  stubborn  opposition  and  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  which  nothing  could  allay  but  the  concession  of 
creating  magistrates  from  iheit  own  older,  and  giving  them  a  con- 
stitutional weight  and  legal  influence  in  the  state.  This  impor- 
tant step  being  once  sui  mounted,  every  subsequent  struggle  of 
parties  added  fresh  weight  to  the  popular  scale;  and  there  were 
now  two  separate  bodies  in  the  republic,  each  eagerly  contending 
for  its  sovereignty,  and  studious  of  every  method  of  Iiumbling  and 
abasing  the  other. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the    Romans  were  at  this  time  a  free 

people,    for  neither  of  the  oiderswas  really  so.     The  patricans 

were  not  free,  for  they  weiP  amenable  to  the  popular  assemblies; 

a  court  where  the  judges  were  their  jealous  rivais  and  natural 
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enemies.  Nor  could  the  plebeians  be  said  to  enjoy  liberty,  for 
they  neither  enjoj  ed  the  securiiy  of  property  nor  of  person,  from 
the  extreme  rigor  of  the  laws  regarding  debtors,  in  which  situa- 
tion the  great  mass  of  the  people  stood  with  respect  to  the  richer 
citizens.  Even  in  the  popular  assemblies,  when  the  comilia  were 
called  in  the  order  of  ihe  centuries,  the  people  met,  only  to 
witness  the  enactment  of  laws,  whicii  commonly  struck  against 
their  own  liberties;  not  to  mention  the  right  of  the  senate  at  any 
time  to  nominate  a  dictator  who  had  absolute  authority  in  the 
state. 

The  plebeians,  however,  under  all  these  disadvantages,  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  advancing,  step  by  step,  to  an  equality  with  the 
pariricians  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  offices  of  the  commonwealth, 
which  ihey  now  \erysoon  obtained.  It  is  easy  to  discern  that 
(bis  single  circumstance — the  election  of  the  chief  magistrates  in 
the  comilia  held  by  centuries — formed  now  the  only  obstacle  to 
an  equably  of  power  between  the  orders.  It  may,  perhaps,  he 
supposed,  that  at  this  period  of  the  commonivealth,  when  many 
of  liie  plebeians  had  acquired  considerable  wealth,  and  con- 
sequently came  to  be  arranged  in  the  first  or  higher  classes,  the 
number  of  these  rich  plebeians  would  frequently  turn  the  ballance, 
even  in  the  comitia  centuriaia,  in  favor  of  their  own  order;  and 
so,  in  fact,  it  did  sometimes  happen;  but  this  was  not  usual :  for 
as  the  censors  had  the  power  of  arrangement,  they  commonly 
took  care  that  the  first  classes,  though  composed  in  part  of  weal- 
thy plebeians,  should  have  in  them,  at  least,  a  considerable  major- 
ity of  patricians,  which  secured  the  vote  of  tbe  whole  das';. 

lu  order  to  overcome  this  manifest  disadvantage  to  (heir  order, 
tiiie  popular  magistrates  might  have  followed  either  of  ^e  two 
diiferent  plans.  The  one,  the  most  difficult  of  accomplishment, 
was  the  procuring  the  election  of  the  higher  magistiates  to  be 
'made  in  ihe  comitia  tribnta;  tlie  other,  in  case  ihey  failed  in  that 
attempt,  was  to  bring  about  the  same  otder  of  voting  in  the  comilia 
cetituriata,  or  to  make  the  lot  determine  which  class  should  take 
the  lead  in  giving  their  suffrage.  And  it  has  been  supposed  that 
they  did  effect  something  of  this  nature;  for  Livy  speaks  of  tha 
prerogative  class  in  the  election  of  the  higher  magistrates,  which 
was  the  term  used  to  signify  that  class  in  the  comitia  tributa,  on 
which  the  lot  fell  to  vote  first.  Livy,  however,  in  this  e^pies- 
sion,  might  mean  nothing  more  than  to  signily  that  class  which, 
in  point  of  rank,  was  entitled  to  ^ote  fiist,  so  that  no  conclusive 
argument  can  be  founded  on  this  indefinite  expression  he  has 
used. 

The  siege  and  conquest  of  Veu  was  a  piesage  of  the  future 
grandeur  of  tbe  Roman  state.  It  was  impossible  ior  the  small, 
detached,  and  independent  states  of  Itali  to  wilhstard  a  nation 
always  in  arms,  whose  high  ambition  and  unremitting  peisevei- 
ance  were  equal  to  the  projecting  and  accompli&hing  oE  any  enter- 
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puse  in  the  wav  of  conquest  It  migbt  nainially  be  supposed  tint 
(hose  Bnidller  '^late'',  aware  ot  the  gieat  advintage  which  Rome  had 
gained  bj  her  system  of  professioiiar)  soldiers,  would  eithei  imitate 
hei  111  adopting  the  same  plan,  or  at  least  take  precauDoii,  b)  ao  ex.- 
tensive  system  of  offensive  and  defensive  albance  betneen  them- 
sehes,  to  giiaid  igainsi  this  formidable  and  encroaching  power,  but 
It  does  not  appeii  that  eitliei  of  these  mea-iures  was  adopted,  and 
the  conaequence  was,  that  signal  inferiority  which  was  the  cause 
of  then  piogiessne,  and  at  length  total  subjugatiOQ  to  the  Eoman 

The  conquest  of  Veu  was  succeeded  by  a  war  with  the  Giiils 
This  foimidable  people — alone  a  came  of  seiious  alaim  to  the 
Roman  power — wa&  a  branch  of  the  greit  ancient  nation  oi  the 
Celtw  *  They  aiL  said  to  have  first  enleied  Italy  in  the  reign 
of  Tarqiunius  Piibcm  They  opened  to  themselves  a  passage 
tJiiough  the  AJps,  made  font  diffeient  iiiuptions,  and  settled  them- 
sehes  m  the  norihein  pait  of  the  Peninsula,  between  the  Alps  and 
Apennines,  from  which  they  had  expelled  the  Etruscans,  and  buih 
for  themselves  several  cities  They  had  been  settled  m  this  coiin- 
ti)  above  200  jeirs,  when,  under  the  command  ol  Biennus,  (a  u 
c  3fi2  )  thej  laid  siege  to  Clusium  The  Etruscans  solicited 
the  aid  of  Ihe  Romans,  who  sent  some  deputies  m  otder  to 
mediate  a  reconciliation,  hut  these  deputies,  being  provoked  by 
the  piide  of  the  barbaiians,  joined  themselves  to  the  Elruuan 
army,  and  made  an  attack  on  the  Gauls  a  breach  of  the  law  of 
nations,  foi  which  Biennus  immediately  sent  to  Rome  to  demand 
satisfaction  The  Romans  were  not  inchned  to  giant  it  but  im- 
prudently justified  and  even  confeired  honor  on,  the  offending 
delegates  The  consequence  was,  that  Brennus,  taisint;  the  siege 
of  Clusium,  maiched  directly  to  Rome 

Theie  IS  nothing  which  lends  moie  to  encon  age  doubts  legaid 
mg  the  authenlicity  of  the  Roman  histoiy  at  this  period,  than  the 
circumstances  which  their  wiiters  have  recoided  of  this  war  with 
the  Gauls  Three  year's  before  its  commencement,  the  Roman 
cUizens  capable  ol  bearing  arms  amounted,  accoiding  to  the 
numeration  ol  the  censois,  to  aboie  laOOOO  men  After  the 
first  engagement  with  the  Gauls  n  which  a  Roman  army  amoiint- 
ng  to  40  000  was  defeated,  we  find  Rome  so  absolutelj  defence- 
less thit  the  baibaiians  entered  the  cit\  without  opposition,  and 
mdssacied  the  senators  m  cold  blood   who  were  sitting  patiently 


•The  more  ancient  Greek  writers  bestow  the  name  of  CeUa  indifTerently  on 
the  Gauie  and  Germana,  Others  confine  that  appellation  to  the  natives  of  Gaul 
proper;  while  some  aiithora  include  under  it  the  Spaniards,  countenanced  in 
thai  notion  by  the  term  Celtiberians.  The  name  CellEE,  however,  in  the  Roman 
writers,  seems  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gallia,  nr  that  coun- 
tiT  of  whicli  Cesar,  in  the  beginning  of, his  Commentaries,  has  accurately  describ- 
•d  the  limits. 
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waiting  for  death  at  the  doors  of  their  houses.  The  Gauls  then 
set  fii'e  io  the  city,  which  they  burned  to  the  ground.  About  a 
thousand  inhabitants  shut  themselves  up  in  the  capilol,  which 
still. held  out  against  the  enemy;  but  this  fortress  would  have 
been  surprised  and  taken  by  assault  in  the  night,  had  not  some 
geese,  more  walceful  than  the  sentinels,  alarmed  the  garrison  by 
their  screaming,  and  thus  defeated  the  enemy's  escalade.  The 
gai'rison,  however,  was  soon  reduced  to  extremity  from  want  of 
provisions,  and  a  capitulation  ensued,  by  which  the  Romans  agreed 
to  purchase  a  peace  for  a  certain  price  in  solid  gold,  which  the 
Gauls  were  weighing  out  with  false  weights,  when  Camillus,  with  a 
large  army,  (how  assembled  we  are  left  to  guess,)  most  seasonably 
came  to  the  relief  of  his  country,  and  engaging  the  enemy,  ob- 
tained so  complete  a  victory,  that  in  one  day's  time  there  was  not 
a  single  Gaul  remaining  within  the  territory  of  Rome.  Is  it  not 
surprising  that  the  sagacious  Livy  should  gravely  relate,  as  a  piece 
of  authentic  history,  such  facts  as  are  utterly  irreconcilable  to 
common'  probabih'ty.'' 

The  destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  is  said  to  have  given  rise 
to-  a  scheme  which  was  eagerly  promoted  by  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Veil.  Camillus 
opposed  the  measure  in  an  animated  oration,  which  is  recorded,  or 
rather  composed,  by  Livy.*  Eut  the  orator's  eloquence  would 
probably  have  failed  of  its  effect,  had  not  popular  superstition  con- 
tributed to  aid  his  counsels,  A  centurion,  mustering  his  men  in 
the  forum,  called  out  to  one  of  the  standard-bearers,  "Here  fix 
your  banners;  here  we  shall  do  best  to  remain."!  The  omen  was 
received  by  a  general  acclamation  of  the  people,  and  all  design  of 
ibandoning  the  city  was  instantly  laid  aside. 

Rome,  desolated  and  burnt  to  the  ground,  seems  very  speedily 
to  have  recovered  from  her  misfortunes ;  for  we  find,  in  a  very 
few  years,  a  renewal  of  the  same  intestine  disorders,  the  same 
■ealousies  and  obstinate  contention  for  power  between  the  patricians 
and  plebeians,  which  in  fact  for  about  two  centuries  form  all  that  is 
nteiesting  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  most  of  the  revolutions  pf  the 
Roman  state  should  have  owed  their  origin  to  women.  To  a 
woman,  Rome  owed  the  abolition  of  the  regal  dignity  and  iJie 
establishment  of  the  repubhc.  To  a  woman,  she  owed  her  delivery 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  decemviri,  and  the  restoration  of  the  con- 
sular government;  and  to  a  woman,  we  shall  now  see,  she  owed 
that  change  of  the  constitution  by  which  the  plebeians  became 
capable  of  holding  the  highest  offices  of  the  commonwealth. 

Marcus  Fabius  Ambustus  had  given  one  of  his 


1  Signiler,  statue  slgnum  : — hie  m 
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marriage  to  Liciniiis  Stolo,  a  plebeian,  and  the  other  to  Serriua 
Siilpitias,  a  patrician,  and  at  that  time  one  of  the  military  tribunes 
One  day,  when  the  wife  of  the  plebeian  was  at  her  sister's  house, 
the  lictor  who  walked  before  Sulpilius,  on  his  return  from  the 
senate,  knocked  loudly  at  the  door  with  the  staff  of  the  fasces,  to 
give  notice  that  the  magistrate  was  coming  in.  This  noise,  to 
which  the  wife  of  Licinius  was  not  accustomed,  threw  her  into  a 
panic.  Her  sister  laughed  at  her  alarm,  and  threw  out  a  malicious 
jest  on  the  inequality  of  their  conditions.  A  very  small  matter, 
.  Bays  Livy,  is  sufEcient  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  a  woman's  mind. 
The  younger  Fabia  took  this  affront  most  seriously  to  heart.  She 
complained  to  her  father,  who,  to  comfort  her,  promised  that  he 
would  do  his  utmost  endeavor  that  her  husband  should  have  his 
lictor  as  well  as  her  elder  sister's.  Tliis  trifling  circumstance  is 
said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  admission  of  the  plebeian  order 
to  the  consular  dignity. 

Fabius  concerted  his  plan  with  his  son-in-law  Licinius,  and  with 
Lucius  Sextius,  a  young,  enterprising  plebeian.  At  the  next 
election  for  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  Licinius  and  Sextius  had 
interest  to  be  nominated  to  that  office.  One  of  their  first  measures 
was  the  proposal  of  three  new  laws.  The  first  was  in  favor  of 
debtors,  and  enacted  that  there  should  be  an  abatement  of  the 
principal  sums  due  in  proportion  to  the  interest  that  had  been  paid 
on  them.  The  second  enacted  that  no  Roman  citizen  should 
possess  more  than  five  hundred  acres  of  land  :  and  by  the  third  it 
was  proposed  to  be  decreed  that  the  military  tribunate  should 
henceforward  be  abolished,  and  two  consuls  elected,  the  one  from 
tlie  order  of  the  patricians,  the  other  from  that  of  the  plebeians. 

The  patricians,  it  may  be  believed,  gave  the  strongest  opposition 
to  all  these  laws.  They  secured  to  their  interest  the  colleagues 
of  Sextius  and  Licinius,  and  by  their  veto  the  propositions  were 
thrown  out.  Sextius,  however,  was  not  discouraged,  but  boldly 
threatened  that  he  would  make  the  higher  order  sensible  of  the 
power  of  his  veto  in  return.  He  and  his  colleague  Licinitis  had 
the.  address  to*be  continued  in  office  for  .five  successive  years, 
during  all  which  time  they  obstuiateiy  opposed  the  election  both 
of  military  tribunes  and  of  consuls;  so  that  in  that  period  there 
were  no  other  magistrates  than  the  tribunes  of  the  people  and  the 
Eediles. 

Amidst  these  disorders,  a  war  broke  out  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Telitrfe,  and  soon  after  with  the  Gauls.  The  senate  had  no  other 
resource  but  to  create  a  dictator;  but  that  office,  from  being  too 
frequent,  had  lost  much  of  its  respect  and  its  terrors,  Camillus, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  was,  for  the  fifth  time,  appointed  dictator  :  he 
was  successful  in  defeating  the  enemy,  but  he  could  not  repress 
.lie  ambitious  schemes  of  the  tribunes.  These  magistrates,  at 
length,  by  inflexible  perseverance,  carried  their  point.  They 
obtained  a  tlecree  of  the  people  that  the  military  tribunal  should 
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be  abolished,  and  that  hpnceforth  one  of  tbe  consuls  should  be 
chosen  from  the  oidei  of  the  plebeians,  and  this  impoitant  deciee 
the  senate  was  foiced  to  confirm  Camilkit.  proposed  that  theie 
should  be  a  new  magistrate  cieated  fiom  the  patiician  oider,  for 
the  ad  minis  tiation  ol  justice,  as  the  consuls,  in  their  function  of 
generals  of  the  republic,  had  too  iribch  occupation  to  attend  to 
their  judicial  duties  The  people,  extiemelj  gratified  by  the  gieat 
accession  ot  powei  and  piivilege  to  their  ordei,  consented  cheer- 
fully to  the  pioposal,  and  a  new  magistrate  was  created  with  the 
title  of  PrcEtor,  an  officer  often  mentioned  in  the  Roman  lans,  and 
of  (Biy  high  dignity  He  was  decorated  vnth  the  robe  called  the 
prcEte-vta,  bordered  with  purple,  he  had  the  cvrule,  or  noiy  chair 
of  slate,  and  he  was  attended  by  a  guaid  of  sis  lictors  As  tbe 
prtetorship  waa  formed  by  confeiiing  on  a  sepaiate  magistrate  what 
had  formerly  been  a  branch  of  the  consular  office  the  patncians, 
who  got  this  new  office  annexed  to  then  oirier,  had  thus  a  sort  of 
tompensalion  foi  the  important  concession  the\  had  made  to  the 
people  At  first  only  one  maifistrate  was  created  with  the  title  of 
pi'Etoi ,  but  aftorviards  the  last  incioase  of  ei^iJ  causes  occasioned 
the  creation  of  lasny  In  the  time  of  SjlJa  there  were  ei^ht 
ptfetois  JuliUb  Cffisar  increased  the  nutnber  to  ten,  and  afterwaids 
to  Sixteen;  and  the  second  triumvirate  created  no  less  than  sixty- 
four  preetors.  After  that  time,  we  meet  sometimes  with  twelve, 
and  sometimes  sixteen  or  eighteen  priators;  but  in  the  decline  of 
tbe  empire  we  commonly  find  no  more  that  three.  When  the  num- 
ber of  the  prsetors  was  thus  increased,  and  the  qutestiones,  or  trials 
for  crimes  were  made  perpetual,  instead  of  being  committed  to 
officers  chosen  for  the  occasion,  there  was  one  prtetor  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  of  urbanm,  who  had  the  cognizance  of  civil  suits, 
and  the' others  were  special  judges  in  particular  crimes  or  offences. 
The  latter  were  therefore  sometimes  called  quiBsitores,  quia  qtuere- 
banl  de  crimiiie;  the  function  of  tbe  former  was  simply  jus  dicere, 
or  to  judge  in  civil  questions  between  the  citizens.  Tbe  era  of  the 
creation  of  this  new  magistracy,  and  of  the  admission  of  the  ple- 
beian order  to  tbe  consulate,  was  the  386lh  year  ft;om  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome.  Two  new  tediles  were  at  the  same  time  created 
irom  the  patrician  order,  with  the  epithet  of  curates  or  majores;  and 
their  office  was  to  take  care  of  the  temples,  and  to  preside  at  the 
puhHc  games  and  spectacles. 

The  ambition  of  the  principal  plebeians  was  now  satisfied,  and 
the  patricians  had  in  return  some  small  gratification  by  these  new 
offices.  It  remained  now  only  that  the  populace  should  likewise 
be  gratified,  and  this  was  done  by  the  Licinian  law,  which  enacted 
that  no  Roman  citizen  should  possess  above  five  hundred  acres  of 
lar.d,  and  that  the  surplus  should  be  distributed  at  a  settled  and 
low  rate  of  pnce  among  the  poorest  of  the  people.  We  must 
conclude  that  the  territory  of  the  republic  )Was  at  this  time  very 
greatly  enlarged,  when  such  a  regulation  was  either  necessary  or 
t>nicticable. 
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R,  H        H  R  .  continued —War  with  the  Samnites  — DevoUon   of   Deciua— 

D    gr  he  Caudiiie  Forks — Popular  prelenaions  increase — The  Plebeians 

adm  ted  the  Prieathoiid— War  with  Pvrrhua,  King  of  Eniros— His  Defeat 

—Co  qu  f  all   Italy  by  the  Romans— tncnrporiitinn  of  ifie  conquered  Na- 

n  —M  T  in  irhlch  the  Kighls  of  Citizenship  were  extended. 

So  "S  afe  his  tirae  a  war  began  with  the  people  of  Samniura  , 
an  1  a  1  s  war  which  led  the  Uoinuns  to  the  conquest  of  all 
I  aly  Tie  Samnites  inhabited  a  district  to  the  south  of  t lie  Ro- 
man terriiorj ,  and  separated  from  it  by  L^iurn  They  had  hii-ii- 
erto  had  no  hostile  mteifeience  with  the  Romans,  and  theie  was 
eien  a  treatj  ot  alliance  subsisting  between  them,  but  the  Latina, 
Hernici,  51qui,  and  Volsu,  being  now  subdued,  that  is  to  say,  so 
weakened  that  tbej  were  obliged  eiihei  to  berome  subjects  or 
alhes  of  the  lepiibhc,  ibe  Romans  now  came  to  be  the  immediate 
neighbors  of  the  Sdmnites,  and  oi  couise  their  enemies  The 
ciCy  ot  Capua  gave  occasion  to  the  war 

Capua  ms  the  principal  city  of  Campana,  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  feilile  counuies  of  Inly  This  city  then  was  es.tieinely 
opulent  and  luxurious  The  Simmies,  a  poot  but  wa  like  people, 
were  allijied  by  tlie  riches  of  their  neighbors,  and  invaded  Cam- 
pann  The  inhabitants  of  Capua,  afttt  some  feeble  attempts  to 
lesist  ihe  in\aders,  implored  aid  fiom  the  Romans  The  senate 
answered,  that  their  alliance  with  the  Samnites  prevented  them 
from  giving  any  thing  else  than  then  compassion  "If,  then,' 
said  the  Capuans,  "jou  will  not  defend  us,  jou  will,  at  least,  de- 
fend J  our^ieh  es  ,  and  from  (his  moment  we  give  oiir^>elves,  our 
cities,  our  fields,  and  our  gods,  to  the  Romans,  and  become  their 
suDjects  "  The  senate  accepted  the  donation,  and  ordeied  the 
Samnites  immediately  lo  tjuit  their  leintones  The  necessaiy 
(.oosequence  was  a  war,  in  which  the  Romans  were  so  successful, 
that  in  the  thud  campaign  the  Sammtea  were  glad  to  conclude  a 
peace   and  renew  their  treaty  of  alhince 

In  the  meantinv  ihe  Latins  had  lecovered  strength,  and  medi- 
tated to  shake  off  the  Roman  joke  A  wai  wan  the  consequence, 
memoiable  onlj  for  a  smgulat  in'ftnnce  of  the  most  exalted  patti- 
otism  in  the  consul  Derius  This  gieat  rain,  together  wuh  his 
cDlleague  Torquatus,  headed  the  Roman  legions  It  is  said  that 
both  the  consuls  had  had  a  dieam  oi  seen  i  vision,  which  ■tssiiied 
them  that  the  infernal  gods  lequiied   that  one  of  the  contending 
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night  came  on,  naked  and  destitute  of  every  thing,  they  threw 
ihefnselves  down  in  despair  in  a  field  near  the  city  of  Capua.  The 
magistrates,  senators,  and  chief  men  of  the  place,  repaired  to  the 
spot  where  they  lay,  and  endeavored  to  comfort  and  soothe  their 
distress;  but  they  spoke  not  a  word,  nor  ever  raised  tbeir  heads 
from  the  ground.  The  next  day  they  proceeded  in  the  same 
melancholy  dejection  to  Rome,  where  their,  disaster  had  occasioned 
the  utmost  consternation,  and  the  whole  city  had  gone  into  mourn- 
ing. 

By  the  ti-eaty  which  the  Romans  signed  after  the  disgrace  of 
the  JPurc(B  Caudinm,  they  solemnly  bound  themselves  no  more  to 
make  war  against  the  Samnites  :  but  they  fell  upon  a  shamefui 
device  to  elude  the  obligation.  Posthumms,  one  of  the  consuls, 
advised  that  the  Romans  should  pay,  no  regard  to  the  treaty;  but 
that  he  himself,  and  all  who  were  actively  concerned  in  making 
it,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  enemy,  who  might  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  them  as  they  chose.  This  strange  proposal  was 
agreed  lo.  Posthuaiius,  and  the  principal  officers  were  sent  in 
chains  to  Pontius,  the  general  of  the  Samnites,  who,  with  a  gener- 
osity which  their  conduct  had  not  merited,  set  them  at  liberty, 
though  with  a  keen  reproach  of  their  shameful  disregard  of  an 
obligation  universally  held  most  sacred. 

We  enter  not  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  war  with  the  Samnites: 
it  is  to  be  found  at  large  in  Livy.  !t  affords  evidence  of  one  fact 
of  importance,  that  the  Romans  had  now  adopted  the  policy  of . 
exterminating,  when  they  were  desirous  of  securing  a  conquest, 
The  .^qui,  in  the  space  of  one  campaign,  lost  forty  towns,  the 
greater  part  of  which  the  Romans  entirely  demolished,  and  slaugh- 
tered the  whole  inhabitants. 

The  popular  dissensions  suffered  very  iiltle  intermission  from 
these  warlike  enterprises.  The  priesthood  was  now  the  object  of 
contest,  and  the  pretence  used  by  the  patricians  for  excluding  the 
inferior  order  from  tliat  dignity,  was  religious  scruple  ;  but  it  was 
not  easy  to  convince  the  people,  tiiat  the  same  rank  which  was 
adequate  to  tfie  exercise  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  would 
profane  the  priesthood  ;  and  a  law  was  proposed,  by  two  of  llie 
tribunes,  and  passed,  which  enacted  that  four  new  pontijlces  should 
be  created,  and  five  new  augurs,  and  that  both  orders  of  the  state 
should  be  equally  eli^ble  to  those  offices.  Thus,  all  the  dignities 
of  the  commonwealth  were  now  open  alike  to  both  plebeians  and 
patricians ;  and  from  this  time,  consequently,  the  sole  nominal 
distinction  was,  that  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome, 

The  Tarentines  look  part  agdnst  the  Romans  in  the  war  with 
the  Samnites.  This  people,  who  were  originally  a  Greek  colony 
from  Sparta,  had  acquired  considerable  wealth  by  commerce,  and 
were  of  an  indolent  and  luxurious  character,  very  opposite  to  that 
of  their  parent  state.*     Alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
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arms,  aware  of  their  ambitious  and  doraiDeering  spirit,  but  uiiablo 
to  make  any  vigorous  effort  to  resist  them,  they  sought  aid  from 
Pyrrhus,  the  king  of  Epirus,  and  invited  him,  by  a  flattering  deputa- 
tion, to  be  the  deliverer  of  Italy  from  its  threatened  yoke  of  servi- 
tude. Pyrrhus  was  one  of  ihe  ablest  generals  of  his  ago;  but  he 
possessed  a  restless  spirit,  acd  a  precipitancy  in  forming  projects 
of  military  enterprise,  without  a  due  attention  to  means,  or  a  de- 
liberate estimate  of  consequences.  Cineas,  his  chief  minister,  to 
whom  he  imparted  his  design  of  invading  Italy,  and  mentioned, 
with  great  confidence,  a  perfect  assurance  of  its  success,  calmly 
asked  him  what  he  proposed  after  that  design  was  accomplished. 
"We  shall  next,"  said. Pyrrhus,  "make  ourselves  masters  of 
Sicily,  which,  considering  the  distracted  state  of  that  island,  will 
be  a  very  easy  enterprise."  "And  what  next  do  you  intend?" 
said  Cineas.  "  We  shall  then,"  replied  Pyrrhus,  "pass  over  into 
Africa.  Do  you  imagine  Carthage  is  capable  of  holding  out 
against  our  arms.'"  "And  supposing  Carthage  taken,"  said 
Cineas,  "what  follows?"  "Then,"  said  Pyrrhus,  "we  return 
with  all  our  force,  and  pour  down  upon  iVIacedonia  and  Greece." 
"  And  when  ail  is  conquered,"  replied  Cineas,  "what  is  then  to 
be  done?"  ."  Why,  then,  to  be  sure,"  said  Pyrrhus,  "  we  have 
nothing  to  do  hut  to  enjoy  our  bottle,  and  take  our  amusement." 
"And  what,"  said  Cineas,  "prevents  you  from  enjoying  your 
bottle  now,  and  taking  your  amusement?"  This  dialogue,  which 
is  given  by  Plutai'ch,  with  great  natvetS,  presents  us  witli  a  just 
delineatiod  of  the  real  views  and  sentiments  of  the  greater  part  of 
those  mighty  conquerors  who  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
universe. 

Pyrrhus  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  Tarentines  an  army  of 
30,000  men.  He  was  astonished  that  a  war,  in  which  they  were  a 
principal  parly,  did  not,  in  the  least,  interrupt  the  amusements  of 
that  frivolous  and  dissolute  people.  They  gave  him  some  mag- 
nificent festivals,  and  then  purposed  to  leave  him  to  fight,  while 
chey  continued  their  entertainments. 

This  conduct,  justly  exciting  both  contempt  and  indignation, 
Pyrrhus  oj'dered  the  theatres  to  be  shut  up,  closed  the  public 
issemblies,  where  the  Tarentines  idly  consumed  the  time  in  frivo- 
lous talk,  and  mustering  the  citizens,  enjoined  a  continued  and 
.rigorous  exercise  to  every  man  who  was  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
So  severely  felt  was  this  duty,  that,  it  is  said,  a  large  number  of 
:he  inhabitants  actually  fled  from  their  country  rather  than  suffer 
a  deprivation  of  their  usual  pleasures, 

Pyri'hus  was,  for  some  time,  successful.  The  elephants  in  his 
army  were  a  novel  sight  to  the  Romans,  and,  for  awhile,  gave  him 
a  great  advantage.  !t  is  said,  however,  that  this  experienced  gen- 
eral, the  first  time  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Roman' legions,  was 
struck  with  their  appearance,  and  with  the  military  skill  displayed 
in  their  arrangement.     "  The  disposition  of  these  barbarians,"  said 
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he,  to  one  of  his  officers,  "does  not  savor  at  a!!  of  barbarism.  We 
shall  presently  see  what  they  can  perform,"  And,  in  fad,  he  vciy 
soon  began  to  find  that  even  his  victories  cost  him  so  dear,  thas 
there  was  little  room  to  hope  for  his  ever  achieving  the  conquest 
of  Italy.  The  Romans  soon  became  accustomed  to  his  mode  of 
fighting,  and  every  campaign  proved  to  him  more  and  more  un- 
successful. At  length,  wishing  for  an  honorable  pretext  for  drop- 
ping his  enterprise,  the  Sicilians  furnished  it,  by  imploring  his  aid 
against  the  Carthaginians.  Pyrrhus,  accordingly,  embarked  his 
troops  for  Sicily,  and  during  his  absence  for  two  years,  the  Romans 
reduced  the  Saronites,  Tarentines,  and  their  allies,  to  extremity, 
Pyrrhus  returned,  and  made  a  last  effort,  near  Beneventum,  in 
the  Samniaii  territoiy.  He  was  totally  defeated,  lost  26,000  men, 
and  taking  the  first  opportunity  of  giving  his  alKes  the  slip,  he  set 
sail  for  Epirus.  The  Samnites,  the  Tarentines,  the  Lucanians, 
Bruttians,  and  all  the  other  states,  submhted  to  the  arms  of  the 
Romans;  who  were  now,  in  the  480th  year  from  the  foundation 
of  the  city,  masters  of  all  Italy.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that,  at  this  time,  Gallia  Cisal^na^  or  the  country  between  tlie 
Apennities  and  Alps,  was  not  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Italy. 

The  policy  of  the  Romans  with  regard  to  the  nations  which 
they  conquered  is  worthy  of  some  attention.  The  tribes  into 
which  the  Roman  citizens  were  divided  were  formerly,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  local  distinction.  Matters  were  otherwise  at  this  time. 
It  had  become  a  great  exertion  of  political  judgment  to  arrange 
the  members  of  which  the  tribes  were  composed,  as  on  that 
arrangement  depended  the  issue  of  any  measures  to  be  carried  by 
popular  suffrage,  or  new  laws  to  be  enacted,  It  was  the  province 
of  the  censors  to  distribute  the  citizens  in  the  different  tribes. 
Now,  when  they  formed  new  tribes  from  the  inhabilants  of  the 
conquered  countries,  they  composed  these  tribes  chiefly  of  the 
ancient  Roman  citizens,  and  transported  to  Rome  the  principal 
men  of  the  conquered  nation,  whom  they  ingrafted  into  the  original 
urban,  or  rustic,  tribes  of  the  commonwealth.  Thus  two  good 
purposes  were  at  once  served.  The  Roman  citizens,  who  princi- 
pally composed  the  new  tribes,  kept  the  provinces  in  order,  and 
mspired  them  with  an  affection  for  the  Roman  government;  while, 
on  the  other  band,  the  new  citizens,  dispersed  among  many  of  the 
ancient  tribes,  and  constantly  under  the  eye  of  Roman  magistrates, 
could  have  little  or  no  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

*  See  liivy,  lib,  it,  o,  S3,  where  thia  incident  is  most  eloqoently  related. 
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Carthage,  a  Pliceiiiomii  Colony — Early  History — Government — Wars — Ear.y 
Hialnry  of  Sicily — Syraeusan  Government — Dionysius  tlie  Elder — Dlonyaiua 
the  Younger— Dion — Tiraoleon — Aga.lliocles — Chatacler  of  the  Carthaginians 
and  Roniana  compared. 

As  we  are  now  arrived  at  that  period  when  Rome,  mistress  of 
Italy,  began  to  extend  her  conquests,  and  aim  at  foreign  dominion, 
it  is  necessary,  iu  order  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  student  of  his- 
tory, to  follow  with  advantage  the  detail  of  the  progress  of  her 
arms,  that  he  should  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
Carthage,  and  of  Sicily. 

Carthage,  according  to  the  most  probable  accounts,  was  founded 
by  a  colony  of  Tyrians,  about  seventy  years  before  the  building  of 
Rome.  The  colony  had  the  same  language,  the  same  Jaws,  the 
same  ousloms,  and  exhibited  the  same  national  character  with  the 
parent  slate-  The  early  Carthaginian  history  is  extremely  uncer- 
tain; but  from  the  vigorous  industry  of  that  people  who  were  its 
founders,  and  their  great  progress  in  the  arts,  we  may  suppose 
that  the  Carthaginians  made  a  rapid  advancement.  From  the  time 
of  the  elder  Cyrus,  their  marine  was  formidable.  One  of  the  moat 
ancient  naval  engagements  recorded  in  history,  is  that  in  which  the 
Carthaginian  fleet,  iu  conjunction  with  that  of  the  Etruscans,  fought 
against  the  Phocians  of  lona,  who  were  desirous  of  escaping  the 
yoke  of  the  Persian  monarch. 

The  Carthaginians  had  by  degrees  extended  their  dominion  along 
the  wbole  African  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  confines 
of  Egypt  on  the  east,  to  ihe  Pillars  of  Hercules,  or  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar.  Their  capital,  in  the  days  of  its  splendor,  that  is, 
during  the  wars  with  the  Romans,  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
and  most  populous  cities  in  the  universe.  The  number  of  its  in- 
habitants is  said  to  have  amounted  lo  700,000;  and  it  had  under 
iis  sovereignty  about  three  hundred  towns  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  earliest  government  of 
the  Carthaginians,  that  is,  during  the  first  four  ceoiuries  from  the 
foundation  of  their  empire,  and  very  little  even  of  what  it  was  in 
the  iatier  periods  preceding  its  dissolution.  They  are  celebrated, 
however,  by  Aristotle,*  as  possessing  one  of  the  most  perfect 
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constimtlons  among  the  ancient  republics.  They  had,  lilce  the 
Romans,  two  chief  magistrates,  called  svffetes,  who  were  chosen 
aanualfy,  and  had  powers,  probably,  much  akin  to  those  of  the 
consuls.  They  had  likewise  an  elective  senate,  which  deliberated 
on  the  most  important  business  of  the  state  :  hut  unanimity  was 
required  to  give  effect  to  their  decrees;  for  if  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  opinioii,  the  matter  was  immediately  remitted  to  the 
assembly  of  the  people.  They  had  a  tribunal  of  one  hundred  and 
four  judges,  chosen  from  the  senate,  to  whom  the  generals  of  their 
armies  were  responsible  for  their  conduct;  and  it  was  not  unusual, 
as  we  are  told,  for  this  tribunal  to  punish  an  unsuccessful  general 
with  death.  All  the  powers  of  government  seem  to  have  resided 
in  the  suffeles  and  senate,  if  concurring  in  opinion;  for  it  was  only 
in  case  of  difference,  as  already  said,  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
popular  assembly  were  consulted.  Aristotle  has  noted  two  circunj- 
stances,  as  defects  in  the  constitution  of  this  repubhc  :  the  one, 
that  it  was  lawful  for  the  same  individual  to  exercise  different 
offices  of  state  at  the  same  time ;  the  other,  that  the  poor  were 
excluded  from  holding  ail  oiSces  of  importance  in  the  common- 
wealth. But  the  former  of  these  may  be  found  expedient  and 
even  necessary  in  the  best  regulated  governments,  and  the  latter 
appears  to  be  agreeable  to  the  soundest  policy;  for  in  offices  of 
high  trust,  poverty  inighj  often  prove  too  powerful  an  excitement 
to  a  deviation  from  duty. 

The  first  settlements  of  the  Carthaginians  were  entirely  in  the 
way  of  commerce.  They  traded  with  the  nations  on  the  coast 
of  Spain  for  gold,  and  maintaining  a  constant  intercourse  with 
Phoenicia,  their  parent  state,  and  with  the  other  nations  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  became  the  commercial  agents 
between  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  Europe.  Their  naval 
expeditions  were  not  confined  to  the  Mediterranean.  They 
passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  coasting  along  the  Afiican 
shore,  formed  settlements  even  as  far  as  the  25th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  that  is,  three  degrees  south  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
anciently  called  Insula  Fortunatce.  Hanno,  by  order  of  the  Car- 
thaginian senate,  sailed  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery  along  tije 
African  coast  to  the  southward,  and  wrote  himself  a  very  curious 
account  of  his  navigation;  an  extract  from  which,  or  rather  a  fi-ag- 
meut  of  a  Greek  translation  of  which,  is  still  remaining,  entitled 
the  Feriplus  of  Hanno.  It  is  a  valuable  remnant  of  antiquity, 
written  in  the  style  of  a  plain  narrative,  without  ostentation  or  em- 
bellishment, and  very  much  resembling  the  journal  of  a  modern 
navigator.     The  facts  which  he  relates  have  nothing  of  the  mar- 


gives  this  Btrong  proof  of  the  ejrcellenoe  of  tlic  Cartbafflriian  government 
from  the  oriem  of  fheir  state  down  to  hia  ovpn  timee,  the  age  of  Alcsc 
"its  tranquiUitj  had  never  lieen  disturbed  eitlier  by  domestic  sediliun  o 
tynmuy  olHts  £overiinient  " — Aiist.  de  Repab.  lib.  ia.  cap.  S. 
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vellous,  and  agree  very  much  with  the  accounts  given  by  the 
moderns  of  the  same  countries.  He  observed  from  his  fleet,  that 
io  the  daytime  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  upon  the  land,  but  all 
was  soilness  and  silence  ;  but  in  the  night  he  heard  the  sound  of 
various  musical  instrunients,  and  saw  a  great  number  of  fires  lighted 
along  the  coast :  and  we  know  that  such  is  the  appearance  of 
a  great  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa  at  this  day ;  that  the 
savages  ia  the  daytime  retire  into  the  woods  to  avoid  the  heat  of 
ihe  sun ;  that  they  light '  great  fires  iti  the  nigbt  to  disperse  ibe 
beasts  of  prey ;  and  that  they  are  extremely  fond  of  music  and 
dancing. 

The  Caribaginians  pushed  tlieir  maritime  discoveries  likewise  to 
ihe  north  of  the  Straits  :  they  carried  on  a  trade  with  the  ports  of 
Gaul,  and  even  with  the  southern  coast  of  Britain,  whence  they 
drew  tin,  lead  and  copper.  They  had  a  settlement  in  the  islands 
called  Cassilerides,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  Scilly  Islands,  on 
the  coast  of  Cornwall. 

At  the  lime  of  Hannibal  it  would  appear  that  some  degree  of 
taste  for  Greek  literature  had  prevailed  at  Carthage.  Tiiat  great 
man,  as  Cornelius  Nepos  informs  us,  composed  several  books  in 
the  Greek  language.*  He  had  for  his  preceptor  in  that  language 
Sosilus,  a  Lacedffimonian.  A  Carthaginian,  Silenus,  is  likewise 
mentioned  by  Cicero  as  a  writer  of  history  in  Greek.  Sallust,  in 
his  history  of  the  Jugortbine  war,  mentions  books  written  in  the 
Carthaginian  language,!  which  he  bad  consulted  in  composing  his 
history  of  that  war.  Further  proof  of  Carthaginian  learning  maybe 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  elder  Pliny ;  and  a  specimen  of  the 
Carthaginian  language  is  preserved  in  t^e  Pffinulus  of  Plautus.f 

The  Carthaginians,  enriched  by  commerce  and  increasing  ia 
population,  soon  found  their  original  territory  too  small  for  them, 
and  began  to  aim  at  extending  it  by  conquest.  They  armed  suc- 
cessively against  the  Mauritanians,  Numidians,  and  all  the  neigh- 
boring nations ;  but  as  the  spirit  of  war  was  averse  to  the  habits 
of  an  industrious  and  mercantile  people,  it  was  their  constant  prac- 
tice to  employ  mercenary  troops,  which  they  levied  not  only  from 
Africa,  but  from  Spain,  Italy,  the  Mediterranean  Islands,  from 
Gaul  and  even  Greece.  The  first  of  the  Carthaginian  wars  which 
nuthentic  history  records,  is  that  with  the  Greek  colonies  of  Sicily. 


**  Atqao  hio  tantus  vir,  lantiBque  bellia  distractua,  nonnihil  temporis  ttibuil 
littetis.  Namque  aliquot  ejus  libri  sunt  GriECO  ECrmone  confecti ;  in  his  ad 
Rliodios  de  Cn.  Manlii  Volsonis  in  Asia  rebus  gestis.  ,  .  .  Hujus  belli  gesta 
multi  memorira  prodidcruiLt :  E«d  g;:  iiis  duo,  qiii  cum  eo  in  ciratris  fuerunt,  sim- 
ulque  vixcrunt,  quamdiu  fortana  pasaa  cat,  Silenus  et  Sosilas  Lacedsnionius. 
Atque  hoc  Sosiio  Hannibal  lilerarum  Gr^carum  usua  eat  doctere,— C,  Nepos  in 
vit.  Hannlb. 

I  Ex  libria  Punioia  qui  regis  Hiempsalis  dicebantur,  inlarptelatum  nobis  eat 
Sail,  Bell.  Jug.  c.  xi. 

i  Flaut  Pma.  Act  v.  sc.  1 
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They  had  certainly,  bowever,  long  before  this  period,  made  settle- 
ments on  that  island.  Darius,  the  sou  of  Hystaspes,  proposed  an 
alJiance  with  them  against  the  Greeks,  and  they  concluded  thai 
treaty  vvitli  Xerxes,  when  he  followed  out  the  projects  of  his  father. 
They  engaged  to  attack  the  Greelis  of  Sicily,  while  he  invaded  the 
mother  conn  try. 

The  early  periods  of  the  history  of  Sicily  are  no  less  uncertain 
than  those  of  Carthage.  This  country,  was  termed  TVinama, 
from  its  triangular  figure,  and  obtained  'afterwards  the  name  of 
Sicania,  from  the  Sicam,  who  are  said  to  have  been  oi'iginally  a 
people  of  Spain.  The  Siculi,  an  Italian  tribe,  afterwards  took 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  island ;  and  from  them  it  was 
named  Sicilia.  The  Phosnlcians  are  reported  to  have  sent  some 
colonies  into  this  fertilo  island,  before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
The  Greeks,  a  considerable  while  after  this  period,  began  to  form 
settlements  upon  the  coasts,  and  drove  the  Sicani  and  the  Sicilians 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  These  Greek  colonies  brought 
with  them  the  spirit  and  manners  of  their  native  land  ;  the  love  of 
independence,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  ai'ts  and  sciences.*  A 
colony  of  the  Corinthians  founded  Syracuse,  which  became  (lie 
most  illustrious  of  the  Grecian  cities  of  Sicily  ;  and  from  Syracuse 
arose  afterwards  Agrigentum,  Acra,  Casmene,  Camarine,  and  sev- 
eral other  flourishing  towns. 

What  was  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  Syracusan  government, 
we  are  much  at  a  loss  to  know.  But  on  the  authority  of  ancient 
authors,  we  are  assured  that  it  was  for  a  considerable  tract  of  time 
monarchical  ;  and  might  long  have  continued  so,  had  all  its  sove- 
reigns inherited  the  eminent  virtues  and  abilities  of  Gelon,  its  first 
monarch,  who,  though  severe  in  his  manners,  was  one  of  the, best 
of  princes ;  hut  his  successors  abusing  their  power,  and  exercising 
the  most  despotic  tyranny,  at  last  drove  their  subjects  to  the  neces- 
sitj-  of  abolishing  the  regal  government ;  and,  as  if  the  example  had 
been  contagious,  the  whole  Greek  cities  of  Sicily  expelled  their 
tyrannic  governors,  and  entered  into  a  general  confederacy  to  secure 
their  individual  freedom  and  independence. 

Sixty  years  after  this  period,  an  obscure  man  of  the  name  of 
Dionysius,  by  great  address  and  the  most  various  abilities,  had  so 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  people  of  Syracuse  while  in  the  capa- 
city of  one  of  their  magistrates  ti  at  1  e  g  ad  all}'^  usurped  the 
supreme  authority.  He  was  a  very  able  general  and  successfully 
withstood  the  attempts  of  the  Ca  tl  ^g  n  ans  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  Sicily.  By  his  army  tie  e  !o  n  dable  invaders,  who 
had  obtained  possession  of  a  great  part  ot  tl        land,  were  a!mo 


•  No  country,  of  so  narrow  bound  a,  bas  in  ancient  times  prodnced  more  learned 
men  than  Sicily.  ^schjliM,  Diodorus  Siculua,  Empedocles,  Gorgins,  Euclid, 
Archimedes,  Epichannus,  Theocritus,  were  all  Sicilians  by  birUi. 
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entirely  ex  jaed  Donjsua  s  pported  his  administration  by 
military  fore  by  ex  e  e  eve  y  lud  llie  most  rigid  despotism; 
yet  there  wee  so  ne  lea  u  es  of  h  s  character  which  seemed  to 
indicate  a  o  e  j^ene  o  s  na  u  e  He  was  fond  of  literary  pur- 
suits, a  libe  al  pa  oo  of  lea  ed  n  en,  and  even  himself  a  poet. 
He  contended  fo  he  p  ze  of  poe  y  given  at  the  feast  of  Bacchus, 
and  obtained  tl  ougl  f  ve  c  edit  the  story  told  of  the  post 
Philoxenus  ths  sttavebeeR  i  very  partial  judgment.  Philo- 
xenus,  it  is  sa  d  be  ng  n  ed  o  1  ne  with  Dlonysius,  and  lo  hear 
him  recite  some  poe  al  compos  ion,  was  the  only  one  of  the 
guests  who  took  the  libeity  of  censuring  ii;  he  was  condemned  to 
the  mines;  but  being  soon  after  set  at  liberty,  and  invited  to  hear 
another  recitation,  he  held  his  peace  when  it  ciune  to  his  turn  to 
give  his  opinion.  "What,"  said  Dionyslus,  "have  you  nothing 
to  say.on  this  occasion?  "  "  Carry  me  back  to  the  mines,"  said 
Philosenus.     Dlonysius,  wo  are  told,  was  not  displeased  with  the 
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reoiteis  off  the  stage,  and  lore  his  brother's  ricli  pavilion  to  pieces.     Lvalns,  tlie 
orator,  maiie  a  Eppeoh  on  the  occaaion,  in  which  he  undertook  lo  prove  that  it 
was  an  affront  to  all  Greece,  and  an  insult  on  their  aaored  solemnities,  In  allow 
the  compositions  of  a  wicked  t/raiit  to  be  publicly  rehearsed. — Plutarch  Mor. 
VOL.  I.  46 
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f    13  1  bl  b  1  I     j    wer  of  Syracuse,  we  should 

i       1  !  y         'y  ''■'6  same  scenes   that  we 

I  b  d       G  W      h     Id  have  seen  the  inferior  stales 

p      f         h     Han        f   h  h  t  of  the  other;  associations 

aodj  f   m  d  n     b  lai      of  power,  and  at  the  same 
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The  Syracusaiis  did  not  long  enjoy  the  liberty  and  peace  to 
which  tiiey  had  been  restored  by  Timoleon.  Agathocles,  a  man 
wlio  had  risen  from  a  low  condition  to  the  first  military  honors, 
and  the  command  of  their  fleets  and  armies,  took  advantage  of  that 
power  to  render  himself  master  of  the  city.  Besieged  hy  the 
Carthaginians  in  Syracuse,  he  carried  the  war  into  Africa,  ravaged 
the  country  to  the  gates  of  Carthage,  and  defeated  their  army  in 
a  signal  engagement,  which  had  very  near  proved  fatal  to  their 
empire.  He  suffered,  however,  a  signal  reverse  of  fortune.  Du- 
ring his  absence  in  Africa,  the  Sicilian  states,  oppressed  by  Syracuse, 
formed  a  league  in  defence  of  their  liberties  Agathocle'4  having 
reimbarked  a  part  of  his  troops,  with  the  design  of  chastising  this 
revolt,  the  Carthaginians  in  the  meantime  reduced  the  remaindei 
of  the  Syracusan  array  to  such  extremitj ,  that  e^  en  the  return  ol 
their  leader  was  insufficient  to  retrieve  then  losbes  Regaiding 
their  situaiion  a'l  desperate,  Agathoeles,  with  the  meanest  Irearh- 
ery,  abandoned  his  army  in  the  night,  and  escaped  back  to  Sic  Ij 
in  a  single  vessel,  leaving  his  two  sons  to  tl  e  merry  of  the  Car 
thaginians,  who  idui  them  both  to  di  ath  His  vengeance  now 
found  an  object  in  reducing  the  Sicilian  states,  whose  revoh  had 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  his  disasteis,  but  while  actively  en 
gaged  in  this  purpose,  his  hfe  was  shortened  by  poison 

The  Carthaginians,  still  intent  on  the  acquisition  of  Sicily  now 
nveSted  Syracuse  with  an  immense  fleet  and  an  army  of  50,000 
men.  Unable  effectually  with  their  own  power  to  legist  this 
overwhelming  force,  the  Syracusans  solicited  aid  fiom  Pjrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  who,  as  we  have  before  seen,  had  at  thn  time 
abandoned  all  hope  of  achieving  the  conquest  of  Italy.  He  seized 
this  occasion  as  an  ho        bl     p  f  i  !  g  1  p 

from   that  country.     Tl      Sy  d  I  m  w  h     p 

arms,  and  put  him  in  p  f    h  1        fl  d    1 
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schemes  of  ambition,  and  return  to  Epirus.  On  quitting-  Sicily, 
he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  What  a  beautiful  field  of  battle  do 
we  leave  for  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians! "  His  prediction  was 
speedily  fulfilled,  for  immediately  after  began  the  first  Punic  war. 
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The  character  of  the  Canhaginians,  and  that  of  the  Romans, 
whom  we  shall  now  see  engaged  in  war  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
formed  a  very  remarkahle  contrast  to  each  other.  As  this  differ- 
ence of  character  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  on  one  single 
principle,  I  shall  endeavor  very  shortly  to  unfold  that  principle, 
'n  a  few  obseivaiions  on  the  effects  of  a  commercial  life  upon  the 
enius,  manners,  and  laws  of  a  nation. 

One  most  natural  effect  of  the  commercial  spirit  is  a  selfish  and 
Interested  turn  of  mind;  a  habit  of  measuring  every  thiog  by  the 
standard  of  profit  and  loss,  and  a  predominant  idea  that  wealth  is 
the  main  constituent  both  of  public  and  private  happiness.  The 
.  contrast  of  character,  in  this  respect,  between  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians,  has  been  finely  remarked  by  Polybius.  "  In  all 
things,"  says  that  judicious  writer,  "which  regard  the  acquisition 
of  wealth,  the  matiners  and  customs  of  the  Romans  are  infinitely 
preferable  to  those  of  the  Carthaginians-  This  latter  people  es 
teemed  nothing  to  be  dishonorable  that  was  connected  with  gain, 
Among  them,  money  is  openly  employed  to  purchase  the  digni- 
ties and  offices  of  the  state ;  but  all  such  proceedings  are  capital 
crimes,  at  Rome."  I  am  afraid  that  a  contrast,  so  honorable  to 
the  Romans,  could  only  have  been  made  with  justice  in  the  early 
periods  of  the  republic ;  since  we  know  that  without  an  increase 
of  comiherce,  to  which  might  be  attributed  the  consequent  increase 
of  corruption  and  venality,  those  vices  had  attained  to  as  great  a 
height  towards  die  end  of  the  republic  at  Rome,  as  ever  they  had 
done  at  Carthi^e.  But  wealth  acquired  by  plunder,  rapine,  and 
peculation,  is  yet  more  corruptive  of  the  manners  of  a  people, 
than  riches  acquired  by  merchandise. 

Another  effect  of  the  prevalence  of  the  commercial  spirit,  is  to 
depress  the  military  character  of  a  people,  and  to  render  them 
indisposed  to  warlike  enterprises.  The  advancement  of  trade 
cannot  lake  place  in  any  high  degree,  unless  a  nation  is  at  peace 
with  its  neighbors,  and  enjoys  domestic  security.  The  prospect 
of  that  precarious  gain  which  arises  from  warfare,  will  not  weigh 
against  the  certain  advantages  which  commerce  derives  from  a 
stale  of  peace.  The  art  of  war  will  not,  therefore,  flourish  as  a 
profession  among  a  commercial  people,  and  the  practice  of  it  will 
generally  be  intrusted  to  mercenary  troops.  Military  rank  will  be 
in  low  esteem,  because,  when  purchased,  it  ceases  in  a.  great  de- 
gree to  be  honorable.  Thus  the  Carthaginians,  though  certainly 
not  inferior  by  nature  to  the  Romans  in  courage  and  military 
prowess,  were  become  so  from  habit  and  education.  The  armies 
of  the  empire  were  not  composed  of  its  native  subjects  ;  they 
were  mercenaries,  and,  therefore,  had  no  natural  affection  for  that 
soil  which  they  were  called  to  defend,  or  that  people  who  were 
nothing  more  than  their  paymasters.  Hence  the  signal  inferiority 
of  their  armies  to  the  Romans,  unless  when  commanded  by  Cartha- 
ginian generals  of  high,  natural,  military  genius,  who  could  bring 
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their  force  into  action  as  a  E;reat  machine  directed  hv  one  simple 
power 

Public  spirit  aid  a  high  tone  of  national  vntup  are  rarelj  to  be 
f)  ni  in  states  whose  principal  obiect  is  commeice  Patriotism 
i,ainot  flouiifjh,  where  the  spirit  of  gam  predirainales  Each  m- 
d»  d  lal,  feehig  interest  sepante  flora,  and  oiten  jncompatble 
with  that  of  the  stale,  it  is  not  surpiising  that  what  regards  only 
the  good  oi  the  community  should  have  but  small  influence ,  and 
even  tl  at  private  advantage,  and  the  em  climent  of  individuals, 
shoild  be  ihe  mainspmg  ol  pubhc  measures 

But  this,  it  may  be  said  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture  I  et 
us  iheiefoie,  attend  to  those  beneficial  consequenceb,  which  may 
oatiralh  be  attiibuted  to  the  prevalence  ot  the  commercial  spiiit 
in  a  nation 

And  of  these  what  imtnedntel\  stiikes  us  as  the  most  obi  lous, 
IS  the  £;eneral  diffusion  of  industry  Amonz  a  commercial  people 
the  fic  ulties  both  of  mind  and  body  are  of  aeces'ity  almost  con- 
tinually employed  Invention  is  eiei  on  the  stretch  to  discover 
no's  sources  of  gain  and  the  enterpnsing  spirit  ol  the  more 
opulent  furnishes  constant  occupation  to  the  machanic,  the  manu- 
facturer   and  the  laboiei 

Inseparablj  connected  with  the  gene  al  diffusion  of  industry  is 
a  spiiit  of  frue;ahty  Riches  have  their  full  vtlue  when  piichased 
by  the  labor  either  of  the  mind  or  body,  and  vihit  cosb  dear  will 
not  lie  frivolously  expended  Justin  has  lemarked  the  paismony 
as  well  as  the  industiy  ol  the  Tynans  btiabo  and  Cceioyve 
lie  same  character  of  the  people  ol  Marseilles,  and  Diodoius 
Scu!  3  of  the  dnhngmians  In  modem  1  mes  we  obseive  the 
assor  aiion  of  the  same  qualities  among  the  Dutch  and  the  Chi 
lie  e 

Aiolher  necessarj  consequeice  of  the  prevalence  of  commeice, 
Is  a  legularity  and  stiictness  of  the  naiioudl  police  t  seventy  of 
the  laws  with  respect  to  muiual  contiacts  and  obligations  and  a 
consequent  security  in  the  tiansactions  of  individuals  with  each 
other  *  I  know  not  whether  a  certain  degree  of  refinement  in 
nnriners  at  ieast  to  the  length  of  general  courtesy  and  aftabil  ty 
both  to  those  ol  the  sa  ne  nation  nnd  to  foreigners,  be  not  a  conse- 
quence of  the  spiiit  of  tiade  a  lehnement  of  manners,  howevei, 
very  different  fiom  that  of  a  luxuiioua  people  where  the  laws  of 
behavior  aiise  chiufly  fiom  motives  of  eise  and  pleasure,  oi  ate 
dictated  by  gallantly  or  a  high  point  of  honor 

Science  is  likev^ise  in  manj  respects  greatlj  indebted  to  com- 
meice       Thus   istioiomv,  navigaton,  genetal  mathematics,  me- 


"  When  the  Roman  writers  inveigh  Bgainat  the  Pitnica  fid 
Rp]jlies  to  their  character  in  war;  ancfeven  in  that  respect  if  ma 
tjuned  wliether  the  Roman  ohu^cter  atoad  in  nay  higlier  degrei 
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chanics,  and  indeed  all  sciences  subservient  to  practical  utility, 
are  greatly  advanced  by  it,  and  derlie  a  vast  encoufdgpment  from 
the  demands  which  it  occasions  for  the  productions  of  the  useful 
arts.  With  regard  to  literature  there  is  greater  doubt.  The 
lahoT  of  tiie  head  io  those  productions  which  tend  only  io  atmise- 
nent,  or  at  least  a  refinement  of  the  intellectual  powers,  without 
ny  obvious  consequence  as  to  the  practical  business  of  worldly 
.uTe,  will  not,  it  is  probable,  meet  with  much  encouragement  among 
a  people  whose  views  extend  no  farther  than  the  substantial  acqui- 
sitions of  wealth  and  property. 

Such  are  the  principal  effects  of  the  spirit  of  commerce  on  (he 
character  and  manners  of  a  nation;  and  such  accordingly  we  find 
to  cnnslitute  t!ie  principal  features  of  the  Carthaginian  cliaracter 
opposed  to  the  Roman. 
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Mamertines,  a  people  of  Campania,  had  taken  possession  of  Mes- 
sina, one  of  the  Sicilian  towns  allied  to  Syracuse.  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse,  had  marched  against  these  invaders,  who,  conscious  that 
they  were  unable  to  withstand  so  powerful  an  antagonist,  apphed 
for  aid,  first  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  afterwards,  from  rational 
fear  of  being  enslaved  by  this  power,  to  the  Romans.  Akhoiigh 
this  was  a  very  unjustifiable  quarrel,  the  Romans  made  no  scruple 
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to  take  a  part;  and  tliey  sent  a  large  army,  which  engaged  and 
deftated  the  united  forces  of  the  Syracusans  and  Carthaginians. 
The  king  of  Syracuse  having  now  experienced  to  his  cost  the 
power  of  the  Roman  arms,  was  glad  to  court  their  alliance;  flat- 
tering himself,  hy  this  means,  with  the  prospect  of  absolutely  ex- 
pelling from  Sicily  the  Carttiaginians,  who  had  long  entertained 
the  design  of  annexing  this  island  to  their  empire,  and  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  that  design. 

By  the  joint  forces  of  the  Romans  and  Syracusans,  Agrigentum, 
one  of  the  principal  cities  then  possessed  by  the  Carthaginians, 
was  taken,  after  a  long  siege.  The  Romans,  encouraged  hy  this 
success,  and  ■conscious  of  the  great  advantage  which  ilie  enemy 
derived  from  their  marine,  began  to  think  of  equipping  a  fleet  to 
cope  with  them  at  sea,  as  well  as  on  land,  A  Carthaginian  galley, 
stranded  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  is  said  to  have  served  thetn  as  a 
model;  and,  by  a  wouderful  effort  of  industry,  they  equipped  in 
a  few  weeks  a  hundred  similar  to  it,  with  five  banks  of  oars — and 
twenty  of  a  smafier  size  with  three  hanks.  The  Consul  Dicilius 
made  an  improvement  on  these  ships  of  war,  by  the  invention  of  a 
machine  called  Corvus, — a  sort  of  crane,  which,  falling  down  and 
fastening  upon  the  ships  of  the  enemy,  brought  them  to  a  close  en- 
gagement, and  served  at  the  same  time  as  a  bridge  or  gangway  for 
boarding  them.  All  new  inventions  are  usually  successful  at  first, 
from  the  surprise  which  they  occasion.  The  Roman  fleet  gained  a 
most  complete  victory  over  ihat  of  the  Carthaginians.  A  vast 
number  of  their  ships  were  destroyed,  above  7,000  men  killed,  and 
an  equal  number  made  prisoners.* 

For  a  few  years  the  success  of  the  Romans  was  uninterrupted. 
They  took  from  the  Carthaginians  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia; and  inthe  naval  engagement  at  Ecnomus,  having  captured 
sixty  of  the  enemy's  ships,  they  now  thought  themselves  in  a  silu- 
Biion  TO  attempt  the  invasion  of  Africa. 

The  consul  Attihus  Regulus  had  the  command  of  that  expedi- 
tion. The  history  of  this  illustrious  man,  particularly  the  latter  part 
of  it,  is,  by  some  modern  writers,  suspected  of  being  fabulous;  and 
indeed  they  have  advanced  some  very  plausible  arguments  against 
(he  belief  of  its  authenticity:  yet  it  is  found  in  the  best  of  the  Ro- 
man writei's,  and  is  in  ilself  so  beautiful,  that  we  cannot  hastily 
resolve  to  refuse  it  credit.  Regulus,  after  several  successful  en- 
gagements in  Africa,  had  advanced  even  to  the  gates  of  Carthage; 
and  sufh  was  the  general  constemanon,  that  the  city  proposed  to 
capitulate.     It  had  been  glorious  for  Regulus  thus  to  have  termin- 


*  Thia  naval  engagement  was  fonght-  on  the  const  of  Sicily,  near  Mylm,  now 
Milaino.  A  monument  of  the  victory  was  eteoled  at  Rome,  which  aubaisis  to 
tliis  day — the  cdumna  rostraia,  dug  up  about  SOU  yeara  ago,  and  now  standing 
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a   d    h  by     n     d      t^eous   and  honorable  peace ,   but) 

bl   d  1  by  I  ms  be  insisted  on  were  so  severe,  that, 

d         1   y  lie  Carthaginians  rejected  them      In 

i  I        b  dy    f  Greek  troops  arrived  to  their  assist- 

TI        1     g  d    h    f  -tune  of  the  war ;   the  Carthaginians 

d  d     ith  an  army  largely  reinforced,  attack- 

g    I     R  h  J  d  an  important  victory,  and  made  Reg- 

1       h       p 
Tl     P  1        y  d  by  this  great  misfortune,  prosecuted 

1  1  f     1      g         Metellus,  in  Sicily,  was  carrying  every 

I     g  b  f       1  H    d  f     ed  Asdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  general 

i  Panormiis  ;  and  Carthage,  dispirited 

I )    1       i  b  ly  to  wish  for  peace.     Ambassadors 

f      1     p    f  dp     hed  to  Rome ;  and  Regidus  was  sent 

along  with  them,  as  it  was  not  doubled  that  tlie  negotiation,  seconded 
by  the  endeavors  of  this  general,  whom  his  country  most  deservedly 
respected,  would  be  easily  terminated.  They  exacted  at  the  same 
iime  from  him  an  oath — that  he  would  return  to  Carthage,  in  case 
there  should  neither  be  peace  nor  an  exchange  of  prisoners."  To 
the  surprise  of  all,  this  great  and  generous  man  used  his  utmost 
endeavors  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from  agreeing  to  a  peace  ;  a 
proposition  which  he  represented  as  proceeding  solely  from  the 
weakness  of  the  enemy,  whom,  by  continuing  the  war,  they  would 
compel  to  any  submission.  But  still  furtlier,  he  even  dissuaded  his 
countrymen  from  consenting  lo  an  exchange  of  prisoners  ;  a  mea- 
sure which  he  endeavored  to  convince  them  must  be  to  their  disad- 
vantage, from  this  circumstance,  that  they  had  in  their  hands  many 
of  the  best  officers  of  tlie  enemy,  whom  they  would  be  obliged  to 
exchange  against  private'  men.  His  arguments  prevailed,  and  the 
negotiation  was  broken  off. 

Of  the  conduct  of  Regulus,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  obligation 
which  bound  him,  there  have  been  various  opinions,  both  among 
the  ancients  and  moderns.  Cicero  argues  the  matter  at  great 
length  in  the  third  book  of  bis  Offices.*  He  applauds  the  con- 
duct of  Regulus,  not  only  in  the  strict  observance  of  his  oath,  but 
in  his  dissuasive  against  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  On  the  other 
hand.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  excellent  History  of  the  World, 
has  distingnislied  between  these  two  actions.  He  applauds  the 
conduct  of  Regulus  in  strictly  maintaining  the  obligation  of  his 
oaib,  and  in  opposing  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  enemy;  hut 
his  dissuading  his  countrymen  from  agreeing  to  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  he  censures  as  a  piece  of  ostentatious  stoicism,  and 
even  inhumanity,  which  no  good  reasor  of  state  could  jiistifyl 
And  this  we  must  think  a  sound  opinion.  The  latter  part  of  the 
conduct  of  this  illustrious  man  must  on  all  hands  meet  with  ad- 
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miration.  The  Pontifex  Maxinras,  on  being  consulted  en  tlip 
validity  of  tlio  oath  he  had  sworn  10  return  to  Carthage,  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that,  it  having  been  extorted  by  the  necessity  ot 
bis  situation,  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  observe  it.  But  the 
noble  soul  of  Regulus  could  not  admit  of  such  evasion.  Disre- 
garding the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  the  tears  of  his  wife  and  cliil- 
dren,  the  urgent  remonstrance  of  the  senate  and  of  the  whoJe 
Roman  people,  this  generous  and  heroic  man  resolved  that  the 
terror  of  consequences,  how  dreadful  soever,  should  not  persuade 
him  to  a  violation  of  his  honor.*  "I  am  not  igoorant,"  said  he, 
"  that  death  and  (he  severest  tortures  are  preparing  for  mo  ;  but 
what  are  these  to  the  stain  of  an  infamous  action,  the  reproach  of 
a  gui^lcy  mind  ?  I  have  sworn  to  return  to  Carthage  ;  it  is  there- 
fore my  duty  to  go.  Let  the  gods  direct  the  consequence  as  to 
their  wisdom  shall  seem  best."  To  Carthage  accordingly  he 
returned,  where,  as  he  had  foreseen,  he  suffered  a  cruel  and  igno- 
minious death. f 

The  war  in  the  meantime  continued.  LilybtEum,  one  of  tiie 
strongest  places  belonging  to  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  after  a 
siege  of  many  years,  by  the  Romans,  with  the  aid  of  the  Syracu- 
sans,  and  the  most  signal  efforts  on  both  sides  of  courage,  skill, 
and  perseverance,  was  taken,  in  the  tenth  year,  by  blockade.  Af- 
ter some  alternate  successes  at  sea,  the  Romans  were  victorious 
in  two  naval  engagements ;   in  the  last  of  which,  the  Consul  Lu- 

'  This  Bcene  is  beautifully  described  by  Horace,  Od.  iii.  5,' 49. 

t  Most  of  the  ancient  writers  concur  in  the  assertion  that  Regulua  was  pat  to 
death  in  a  very  borbaroua  manner  by  the  Ccrtliaginians.  The  authors  of  the  An- 
cient Universal  History  relate  as  the  moat  common  opinion,  Ihal  he  was  first 
exposed  to  a  burning  sun,  with  his  eyelids  cut  oiF,  and  aflerwards  stiut  up  in  a 
cask,  stuck  around  with  sharp  nails,  in  which  he  was  suffered  to  die  of  hunger 
andwantofsleep.— Anc.  On.  Hist.,  vol.  xii.  p.  191.  It  most,  however,  be  owned, 
that  great  doubt  hangs  over  all  the  accounts  that  are  given  of  the  inhuman  Ireal- 
ment  of  Itegulus.  Polybins,  who  is  extremely  minute  in  every  thing  relative  to 
the  history  of  this  illustrious  man,  is  enUrely  silent  as  to  his  fate ;  which,  had  it 
been  such  as  is  commonly  related,  iie  could  never  have  omitted  to  mention.  He 
assures  us,  in  the  first  book  of  his  History,  that  be  has  been  most  particular  in  his 
account  of  Regulus,  that  others  may  derive  improvement  from  his  example  in 
not  trusting  too  much  to  a  course  of  prosperous  fortune.  As,  therefore,  the 
cakmitousdeathof  Reeulus  was  (he  slrongeat  exemplification  of  this  moral  les- 
son, it  is  impossible  lo  believe  that  he  wonld  have  studiously  avoided  the  mention 
of  ttie  above  particulars,  if  they  had  been  true. 

But  tiiore  is  in  reality  a  positive  testimony  against  the  truth  of  those  fttrocioua 
ciicurastances  above  related.  Among  various  fragments  of  ancient  authors,  col- 
lected by  the  Emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  is  a  passage  from  Diodonis 
Siculus,  in  which  It  is  asserted  tiiat  the  death  of  Regulus  was  owing  lo  neglect ; 
probably  the  carelessness  of  his  keepers  in  omitting  lo  au]>ply  him  with  food. 
The  author  adds,  that  the  widow  of  Regulus  instigated  lier  sons,  in  revenge  of 
their  father's  death,  to  wreak  their  resentment  against  two  of  the  Carthaginian 
prisoners  who  had  &!len  into  their  hands,  one  of  whom  they  actually  starved  lo 
death.  The  other  was  fortunate  enough  to  convey  intelligence  to  the  Roman 
magistrate  of  his  comrade's  death  and  his  own  intended  fa le,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Attilii  very  narrowly  escaped  a  capital  punishment.  See  Toland'a 
Works,  vol.  ii,  p.  43,  where  thero  is  a  tiansfation  of  the  fragment  of  Diodorns 
■nd  a  proof  of  its  authenticity 
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fatius  defeated  Hamilcar  Barcas,  the  father  of  the  great  Hannibal, 
and  coiDpelied  the  Canhagimans  to  sue  for  peace,  nhich  was  not 
granted  them  hut  on  the  hardest  conditions.  Tliese  were,  that 
they  should  abandon  all  their  possessions  in  Sicily;  that,  in  the 
space  of  twenty  years,  they  should  pay  to  the  Romans  2,200 
talents  of  silver — about  325,480/  sterling;  that  they  should  restoie, 
without  ransom,  all  their  prisoners;  and  lastly,  that  they  should 
not  make  war  against  Hiero,  the  ting  of  Syracuse,  or  any  of  Iiis 
allies.  The  Roman  people  refused  to  ratify  this  treaty,  unless 
on  the  further  conditions,  that  they  should  have  an  additional 
ihotisand  talents  for  the  expenses  of  the  war;  that  the  whole  sum 
slioiild  bo  paid  in  ten  years  instead  of  twenty;  and  that  the  Car- 
thagiiiiaiis  should  yield  up  all  the  small  islands  which  they  possessed 
upon  the  coast  of  Italy.  Sicily  was  declared  a  Roman  province, 
with  the  excepiioQ  of  the  kingdom  of  Syracuse.  A  prEelor  and 
quKstor  were  sent  thither  yearly,  the  former  as  a  civi!  judge,  the 
ktler  to  collect  the 'revenues. 

Thus,  the  Romans,  after  a  war  of  twenty-four  yean.,  begun  un- 
der every  disadvantage,  destitute  of  finances,  totally  unprovided 
with  a  fleet,  and,  of  course,  ignorant  of  navigation,  were,  at  length, 
able  to  prescribe  the  most  humiliating  terms  to  Carthage,  the  first 
maritime  power  in  the  world, 

At  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  war,  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut 
— an  event  which  had  not  happened  since  the  reign  of  Niiraa,  that 
is,  near  500  yeats.  In  a  few  years  it  was  again  opened,  and  never 
shut  till  (he  reign  of  Augustus. 

The  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians  was  of  no  long  duration.  It 
was  of  too  humbling  a  nature  to  the  pride  of  this  mighty  power,  to 
subsist  longer  than  absolute  necessity  compelled: — an  useful  lesson 
of  moderation  to  a  victorious  people.  No  sooner  had  a  little  time 
allowed  the  vanquished  state  to  lepair  her  losses,  tlian  the  war 
broke  out  as,ma,  with  redoubled  animosity.  The  Carthaginians 
began  hostilities  by  the  siege  of  Saguntum,  a  city  of  Spain,  then 
in  alliance  with  the  Romans.  The  siege  was  conducted  by  Han- 
nibal, then  a  very  young  man,  but  who,  from  his  infancy,  had  been 
inured'to  arras,  and  had  all  lie  quahties  of  a  great  general.  His 
character  has  been  drawn  by  Livy  with  the  pencil  of  a  master: — 
'•  Hannibal,  being  sent  into  Spain,  on  his  arrival  drew  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  array  upon  him.  The  old  soldiers  believed  that  Hamil- 
car was  again  restored  to  life,  and  that  thoy  saw  once  more  the 
sarae  look  of  decision,  the  same  fire  of  the  eye,  the  very  counte- 
nance and  rLneamenf!  of  their  leader.  Speedily,  there  was  no  need 
of  such  recollections  of  the  father  to  endear  to  them  the  son. 
None  ever  showed  a  happier  aptitude  of  disposition,  whether  in 
obeying  or  commanding;  so  liiat  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether 
he  was  most  prized  by  the  general  or  by  the  array.  Nor,  in  what- 
e\er  service  of  diiBcuily  or  of  danger,  would  Asdrubal  appoint  any 
Other  to  the  command,  or  the  troops  engags  under  any  other  widi 
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equal  confidence  and  courage.  His  boldness  in  undertaking  a  peril- 
0113  enterprise  was  equalled  by  his  prudence  in  conducting  it. 
His  strength,  neither  of  body  nor  mind,  was  ever  seen  to  yield  to 
the  severest  labor.  Insensible  alike  to  heat  or  cold,  his  food  and 
drink  were  limited  to  the  necessities  of  nature,  never  indulged  to 
gratification.  All  hours  of  the  day  or  night  were  to  him  alike, 
wliether  for  duty  or  repose;  what  could  be  spared  from  the  former 
was  given  to  the  latter;  do  appliances  were  wanted, — ao  s(fl 
couch,  or  silent  retirement.  Often  was  he  seen,  amidst  the  bustle 
of  a  military  post,  snatching  a  brief  repose  on  the  bare  ground,  his 
cloak  his  only  covering.  He  affected  no  superiority  of  dress;  val- 
uing himself  only  on  his  arms  and  on  his  horses;  himself  the  har- 
diest foot-soldier,  and  the  most  gallant  horseman,  the  first  to  rush 
into  combat,  the  last  to  quit  the  field.  Yet  were  these  high  quali- 
ties counteracted  by  enormous  vices,  hy  the  most  inhuman  cruelly, 
by  worse  than  Punic  perfidy,  by  the  utter  disregard  of  truth  and 
of  every  thing  sacred — owning  no  fear  of  Heaven,  and  regardless 
alike  of  promises  and  oaths." 

Saguntum  was  taken  by  Hannibal  after  a  siege  of  se\'en  months, 
ra  which  the  inhabitants  had  endured  the  utmost  miseries  atten- 
dant on  war.  Faithful  to  their  alliance  with  the  Romans,  this 
brave  people  defended  themselves  to  the  last  extremity;  and  when 
at  length  convinced  that  their  resistance  was  ineffectual,  they  set 
fire  to  the  city,  and  the  whole  of  them  either  perished  in  the  flames, 
or  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Carthaginians. 

The  military  sti'ength  of  the  Romans  was,  at  this  time,  very 
coi;slderable.  They  had  six  legions  in  the  field,  amounting  to 
24,000  foot  and  18,000  horse:  they  had,  besides,  from  the  auxil- 
iary states  of  Italy,  an  army  of  48,000  men;  and  their  marine 
consisted  of  240  ships  of  war. 

The  forces  of  the  Carthaginians  were  commanded  in  chief  by 
Hannibal;  and  this  intrepid  man  now  formed  the  daring  project  of 
carrying  the  war  at  once  into  the  heart  of  Italy,  He  procured 
the  minutest  information  as  to  every  difficulty  he  would  have  to 
encounter,  and  took  the  most  judicious  care  to  provide  against  ail 
obstacles.  He  gained,  hy  kindness  and  by  presents,  a  number  of 
the  Gauls  to  his  interest,  gnd  thus  smoothed  his  way  through  a 
country  hostilely  disposed,  out  not  daring  to  attempt  an  effectual 
opposition.  The  passage  of  the  Ebro,  and  the  defiles  of  the  P^'re- 
nees,  were  small  obstacles  to  those  his  resolution  and  intrepidity 
surmounted.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  march  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, Publius  Scipio,  the  consul,  had  taken  the  field  with  a 
large  army,  and  hoped  by  rapid  marches  to  arrest  him  in  the  first 
part  of  his  progress,  and  to  make  the  country  of  the  Transalpine 
Gauls  the  theatre  of  the  war;  but  Hannibal  had  got  the  start  of 
him,  and  had  already  passed  the  Rhone  in  the  face  of  an  opposing 
army.  He  took  his  way  along  the  eastern  banks  of  that  river  to 
Lyons,  and  thence   to   one  of  the   chief  passes   of  the   Alps — 
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not  tinpiobal)h  fliat  which  js  now  known  b)  the  name  of  the  Great 
St  Beinmd  On  piuceeditg  to  asteod  the  mountains,  he  found 
ihb  coutitij  in  some  paiE^^  buried  m  snow,  and  at  every  defile 
defended  b)  laige  Iroops  oi  raountaineeis  He  overcame,  by  as- 
lonibhm^  per'jeveratice,  everj  d  (hcultj ,  and,  at  length,  in  the  space 
of  hfteen  days  penetrated  into  that  counDy  which  he  had  prom- 
rsed  to  his  troops  as  (be  end  and  the  reward  of  their  labors.  The 
imie  occupied  m  the  whole  of  this  march  was  five  months  and  a 
half  His  ai  mj ,  on  leaving  Carthage,  amounted  to  50,000  foot  and 
20  000  hoise  ,  but  ol  lliese,  on  arrning  m  Italy,  there  remained 
onh  20,000  foot  and  6  000  hoise  This  expedition,  of  which 
Polybius  and  Livy  have  each  given  a  dbtailed  narration  (differing  in 
a  few  rnmute  partjculats),  is  deseivedlj  lecltoned  one  of  the  most 
remaikable  exploits  of  antiquity.* 

In  the  first  battle  with  the  Carthaginians  in  Italy,  t!ie  Romans 
were  defeated-  The  consul  Scipio  was  wounded,  and  must  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  for  the  bravery  of  bis  soa, 
the  younger  Sci|>io,  then  a  youth  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  afterwards 
known  by  the  glorious  surname  of  Africanus.  The  Romans  lost 
another  battle  near  the  river  Trebia  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pla- 
centia.  They  received  a  still  more  signal  overthrow  near  the  lake 
Thrasymenus,  where  the  consul  Flaminius  was  killed,  and  his  army 
cut  to  pieces.  The  Roman  historians  themselves  allow  that  Han- 
nibal, amidst  these  successes,  behaved  with  a  moderation  which 
added  lustre  to  his  victories.  If  his  clemency  was  affected,  his 
prudence  at  least,  was  admirable.  The  prisoners  belonging  to  the 
allied  states  he  dismissed  without  ransom,  and  endeavored  to  make 
them  regard  him  as  their  deliverer  from  the  oppression  they  suffered 
under  Che  yoke  of  the  Romans. 

A  misunderstanding  tfiat  prevailed  between  the  two  new  con- 
suls, Varro  and  Emilius,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  that  fatal 
defeat  which  the  Romans  sustained  at  Cannte  in  Apulia,  and 
which  brought  the  Republic  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction.  The 
consuls  took  the  chief  command  alternately,  each  for  a  day  ;  an 
unwise  ari'angement,  which  demanded  the  most  perfect  consonance 
of  designs  and  of  tempers.  It  was  the  turn  of  Varro,  who,  eager 
to  signalize  himself,  was  imprudent  enough  to  attack  the  army  of 
Hannibal,  then  admirably  posted,  and  which  had  every  advantage 
both  of  disposition  and  situation.  The  manteuvres  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  in  the  battle  of  Canna  showed  the  most  profound 
knowledge  in  the  military  art.  I  shall  not  here  enter  into  a  par- 
ticular detail  of  them  ;  but  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  system  of 
war  among  (he  ancients,  I  shall  select  as  an  example  this  great 
battle,  and  shall  endeavor  to  give  some  idea  of  that  very  simple 
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and  admirable  mancEuvre  planned  by  Hannibal  in  the  heat  of  the 
engagement,  to  which  ibe  Carthaginians  owed  dicir  supcess.  The 
Roman  army  was  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  Forty  ihoaSand  were 
left  dead,  upon  the  field  of  battle,  among  whom  was  the  constn 
Emilius,  and  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  knii,hts.  Varro, 
the  other  consul,  followed  by  a  few  horse,  fled  precipitately  to 
Venusia. 

The  Romans,  amidst  the  consternation  from  so  great  a  disaster, 
displayed  a  magnanimity  truly  heroic.  The  senate,  on  the  first 
report  of  the  fate  of  their  army,  ordered  the  gates  of  ttie  city  to  be 
shut,  lest  the  exaggerated  intelligence  of  those  who  fled  from  the 
fight  should  add  to  the  general  alarm.  The  women  were  forbid 
to  stir  out  of  their  houses,  lest  dieir  cries  and  lamentations  should 
dispirit  those  who  had  their  country  to  defend  ;  and  the  senators 
exerted  themselves  in  every  quarter  to  dispel  the  fears  of  the 
people. 

Varro,  from  the  wreck  of  the  army,  was  able  to  collect  10,000 
men  ;  with  these  he  repaired  to  Rome  to  defend  the  cily,  in  case 
Hannibal,  as  was  expected,  should  immediately  attack  it.  This 
measure  was  undoubtedly  his  wisest  policy,  and  he  was  strongly 
urged  to  it  by  Maherbal,  one  of  his  ablest  officers-  It  appeared, 
however,  to  Hannibal,  a  doubtful  enterprise  ;  and  while  he  delib- 
erated, the  opportunity  was  lost.  Varro,  whose  temerity  was  the 
cau'ie  of  this  great  disaster,  on  approaching  Rome  with  the  shat- 
tered remains  of  the  army  whom  he  had  with  much  pains  collected, 
was  met  by  the  senate  and  received  their  solemn  thanks,  because 
lie  had  not  despaired  of  the  republic* 

The  effect  of  this  spirited  conduct  w  as  wonderful.  The  citizens 
thronged  to  carry  their  money  to  the  public  treasury.  All  above 
the  age  of  seventeen,  of  whatever  rank,  enrolled  themselves,  and 
formed  an  army  of  four  legions  and  10,000  horse.  Eight  thou- 
sand of  the  slaves  voluntarily  offered  their  services,  and  with  the 
consent  of  their  masters  were  embodied  and  armed.  The  allied 
states  likewise  furnished  troops  in  proportion  to  their  abdi'ies. 

The  si:ccess  of  Hannibal  was  variously  judged  of  at  Carthage. 
The  most  sanguine,  and  the  most  short-sighted,  concluded  that 
Rome  was  now  annihilated,  et  quod  actum  erat  de  republica  Ro' 
mana.  The  wiser  part  reasoned  far  otherwise.  They  had  beard 
of  the  conduct  of  the  city  subsequent  to  that  great  t" 


•Varro,  however  unfortunate  in  tliis  afliiir,  and  jastly  oeneurnble  for  1 
metity,  was  both  a  brave  and  a  modest  man.  His  countrymen  were  so 
ble  of  hiB  virtues  and  abilities,  that  they  proposed  in  this  emergency  to 
hira  dictator;  but  he  refused  that  high  situation.  "  Confregit  reinpuhllca 
rentius  Varto,  Cannensis  pugniB  teraerario  ingressu;  idem  delatam  sibi  a 
verso  senalu  el  populo  dictaturam  recipere  non  eustineudo,  pudore  c 
maximie  cladis  redemit ;  efiecitqne  ut  clades  deoriim  irte,  mcdestia  ipsina 
bofl  imputaretur."— Valer.  Maz.  lib  iv  e.  5. 
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ihey  judged  that  whiie  that  spirit  existed,  there  was  much  yet 
which  remaiaed  for  them  to  conquer.  But  even  the  most  saga- 
cious could  noi  have  foreseen  that  Hannibal  was  to  ruin  himself  by 
his  own  imprudence,  Capua,  the  metropolis  of  Campania,  had 
opened  her  gates  10  the  victor ;  the  winter  furnished  a  pretext  to 
his  troops  to  desire  some  respite  from  their  fatigues  ;  and  he  yield- 
ed to  the  blandishments  of  ease,  and  to  the  seduction  of  luxury. 
While  his  army  indulged  in  all  the  variety  of  pleasures,  they  be- 
lieved they  had  now  attained  the  end  and  the  reward  of  their  toils ; 
daily  desertions  weakened  their  numbers :  and  the  Romans  soon 
recovered  the  superiority  they  had  lost. 

The  proconsul  Sejnpronius  Gracchus,  at  the  head  of  .an  army 
composed  chiefly  of  slaves,  defeated  18,000  Carthaginians  at  Ben- 
eventuni.  Witii  permission  of  the  senate,  he  had  promised  all  of 
them  their  liberty  if  they  proved  victorious,  and  this  prospect  gave 
them  the  courage  of  heroes.  Philip  11.,  king  of  Macedoa,  having 
made  an  alliance  with  Hannibal,  landed  in  Italy,  and  laid  siege-to 
ApoUonia,  hut  being  surprised  in  his  camp  by  the  pro-prsetor  L^e- 
vinus,  and  utterly  defeated,  witii  difficulty  secured  his  retreat  to 
his  own  dominions. 

The  republic  owed  much  to  the  military  skill  and  prudence  of 
the  consul  Fabius,  justly  surnamed  Maximus,  who  found  the  true 
secret  of  weakening  the  Carthaginians  and  wearing  out  the  spirits 
of -their  leaders,  by  avoiding  a  general  engagement.  An  army  at 
a  distance  from  the  source  of  its  supplies,  and  in  a  hostile  country, 
must  act  with  unremitting  vigor  —  or  perish.  The  Syracusans 
having  broken  their  alliance  with  B,ome,  and  taken  part  with  the 
Carthaginians,  Marcellus,  who,  previous  to  iLe  disaster  of  Cannje, 
had  defeated  Hannibal  before  Nola,  in  Campania,  being  at  this 
time  pro-consul  in  Sicily,  formed  the  design  ofbesieging  Syracuse. 
This,  however,  was  found  a  more  difficult  enterprise  than  had  been 
expected.  The  eenius  of  a  single  man  was  found  sufficient  to 
withstand  for  a  great  length  of  time  the  utmost  eiforts  of  an  ene- 
my by  sea  and  land.  This  extraordinary  man  was  Archimedes. 
It  is  pity  that  the  ancient  authors,  who  have  minutely  detailed 
tlie  prodigious  effects  of  those  machines  which  he  constructed,  and 
so  successfully  employed  in  this  remarkable  siege,  have  given  ac- 
counts so  obscure  and  imperfect  of  their  consiiuction.  The  city 
was  twenty-two  miles  in  compass,  and  was  completely  defended  at 
every  point,  both  on  the  quarter  of  ..:e  land  and  sea.  The  Bo- 
man  fleet  consisted  of  sixty  galleys  of  five  hanks  of  oars,  and  an 
immense  number  of  smaller  vessels.  These  were  manned  with 
archers,  slingers,  and  engineers,  who  worked  the  balislte  and  cata- 
puUa  erected  on  their  decks.  Marcellus  caused  eight  galleys  to 
be  joined  together  laterally  by  iron  chains,  and  on  their  surface, 
as  a  foundation,  an  immense  tower  was  erected,  whose  height 
overtopped  the  walls  of  the  city.  This  huge  machini-,,  which 
Marcellus  called  liis  Sambuca,  or  Dulcimer,  was  slowly  advancing, 
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rowed  by  a  gi^eat  Eumber  of  men,  when  Archimedes  discharged 
from  one  of  his  engines  a  stone  of  1250  pounds,  weight.,  then  a 
second,  and  immediately  aftenvards  a  tliltd,  with  a  direction  so 
sure  as  to  batter  the  galleys  and  the  tower  to  pieces  in  a  few  min- 
utes. An  immense  artillery  of  darts,  stones,  burning  torches,  and 
every  material  of  annoyance,  was  incessantly  launched  upon  iha 
besiegers  from  every  quarter  of  the  walls;  while  the  machines  from 
which  they  issued  were  altogether  beyond  their  reach  and  even  out 
of  their  sight.  It  was  of  no  avail  whether  they  made  their  attack 
from  a  distance  or  close  to  the  walls.  If  within  the  shot  of  a  bow, 
the  engines  of  Archimedes  assailed  the  galleys  with  stones  of  snch 
weight  as  entirely  to  demolish  them;  if  they  approached  the  walls, 
they  were  seized  by  cranes  and  grappling  irons,  stispendpd  in  the 
air,  and  suddenly  let  fall  with  a  force  that  sunk  them.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  meridian  sun,  and  concentrating  the  rays  by  a  combi- 
nation of  polished  metal,  this  wonderful  engineer  burnt  the  vessels 
of  the  enemy  at  a  furlong's  distance — *  thus,  in  the  words  of  an 
old  writer,  making  even  the  fire  of  heaven  obedient  to  his  com- 
mands.f  Such,  says  Plutarch,  became  at  length  the  terror  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  at  this  almost  sLtpemalural  warfare,  that  if  any  man 
saw  the  smallest  piece  of  cord  or  wood  maldng  its  appearance 
above  the  walls,  he  instantly  took  to  flight,  crying  out  to  iiis  com- 
panions that  they  were  to  be  overwhelmed  in  a  moment  by  some 
tremendous  power. 

But  the  peseverance  of  the  Romans  prevailed  at  length  over 
the  \alor  of  the  Syracusans  and  the  genius  of  Archimedes.  In  the 
third  year  of  the  siege  the  city  was  carii,ed  by  surprise,  Marcel- 
lus  took  advantage  of  a  great  festival  which  the  Syracusans  cele- 
brated in  honor  of  Diana,  and  in  the  dead  of  night,  while  the  sen- 
tmels  were  sunk  in  sleep  after  a  deep  debauch,  scaling  the  waits 
at  the  same  moment  in  several  different  quarters,  the  Romans 
were  in  possession  of  a  great  part  of  the  town  before  the  Syracu- 
sans were  aware  of  their  danger.  Marcellus  wished  to  save  this 
great  and  splendid  cily  from  destruction,  and  sent  proposals  to  the 
garrison  of  the  citadel  for  a  surrender  on  terms  sufficiently  moder- 
ate and  humane.     But  these  were  not  immediately  embraced,  as 


*Some  of  ttia  moderns  have  queBtioned  the  authenticity  of  tlie  n ^ 

by  ancient  writers  of  tlie  wonderful  niachlnea  of  ArohiinedeB,  and  particularly  of 
that  apparatus  of  mirrors  by  which  it  is  said  he  burnt  the  enemy's  sliips  (see 
DeBoartea,  Dioptric.  Disc,  viii.,  Font«oelle,  CEuvrea,  &c,)  ;  but  the  more  genera] 
opinion  of  men  of  acienoB  ia  in  favor  of  their  credibility.  M.  de  Buffon  oonalruc- 
ted  a  burning-glass  composed  of  168  plain  mirrors,  which  set  fire  lo  wood  at  the 
distance  ofauSfeet.andmeltedieadatthe  distance  of  120.  Leibnitz  did  justice 
to  this  great  genius  among  the  anoients  when  he  said  "  Qni  Archiinedein  in- 
tellegit,  reoenfioram  summornm  virorum  inventa  parciCis  mirahltur;  "  and  Dr. 
Walfis,  speating  of  Archimedea,  terms  him,  "Vir  stupendfB  sagacitatis,  qui  prima 
fundamenta  posuii  inventinnnm  feti  omnium, de  quibus  promovendis  mtas  nostra 
gloriatnr.  See  Dntens's  Inquiry  into  the  Discoveries  of  the  Moderns,  part  iii, 
ch.  10. 12.  ' ' 

t  Eustath.  ad.  Iliad.  E. 
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[he  garrison  expected  a  relief ;  and  tlie  Roman  general,  apprehen- 
sive of  that  is'fue,  was  relucianlly  compelled  to  use  the  righli  of  a 
conqueror,  and  abandoned  the  city  to  the  plunder  of  the  soldiery. 
Still,  however,  his  clemency  was  conspicuous,  fiar  he  left  the  gates 
open  for  the  escape  of  all  who  chose  to  sate  their  lives  by  flight. 
It  had  been  happy  if  Archimedes  had  availed  himself  of  this 
permission  ;  but  the  phiiosopher  tvas  busy  in  his  closet  with  a 
geometrical  demonstration,  when  a  soldier,  plundering  his  house, 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  Marcellus  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  and  took  a  humane  and  generous  charge  of  all  his 
Idnijred. 

The  kingdom  of  Syracuse  was  now  added  to  the  Roman  pro- 
vince in  Sicily,  wliich  already  comprehended  the  gi  eater  part  of 
that  island. 

While  the  w'ar  in  Italy  against  the  troops  of  Hannibal  was  in 
the  meantime  successfully  spun  out  to  their  destruction,  by  the 
great  Fabius,  the  younger  Scipio,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  as 

1 '    Sp        1  compr  hed  the  red   't'on  of  that  p    '      1 
Tl       1    g    fC     I  g       (C     I  g  )  f    III  1 

y      I  I  p  1         f   h     f      g    p  d 

R  f      d   b      I      g  ur 

mly  Ihidblddh  dpfl 

q  fl    ly 

M  A  d    b  1  h  d  p      d    1     Alp  I        p  w   f  I 

y         !  fl      b     h      H       bal      B       !  1 

CI    d      N  g    p      h      by      p  di3  d        g 

Ihlhdb       Id  by  I  byflgd 

.engaged  and  entirely  defeated  him.  Asdiubal  was  killed  m  battle, 
and  Claudius,  marching  to  meet  Hannibal,  gave  him  the  first  in- 
telligence of  the  defeat  by  throwing  his  brother's  head  into  nis 
camp.  This  Cardiaginian  officer,  though  thus  unfortunate,  had  a' 
very  high  character  as'a  general.  Had  Asdriihal  been  successful 
in  Uiis  engagement,  and  eiFected  a  junction  %yilh  his  brother,  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  every  thing  must  havo  given  way  before 
them  in  Italy.  But  the  defeat  of  that  great  army  and  the  death 
of  their  leader,  threw  a  gloom  of  despondency  on  all  the  prospects 
of  Hannibal,  and  gave  new  life  and  courage  to  the  Romans. 

Scipio,  triumphant  in  Spain,  now  passed  into  Africa,  and  carried 
havoc  and  devastation  even  to  the  gates  of  Carthage,  Alarmed 
for  the  fate  of  their  empire,  the.  Carthaginians  recalled  Hannibal 
from  Italy,  where  of  late  he  had  made  no  progress.  The  battle 
of  Zama,  in  Africa,  decided  the  fate  of  the  war.  Twenty  thou- 
sand Carthaginians  were  slain  in  the  field,  and  an  equal  number 
taken  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Romans  did  not  exceed  two 
thousand.  Hannibal  himself  whh  difficulty  escaped  from  the  field, 
and  arriving  at  Carthage,  represented  affairs  in  so  desperate  a  point 
of  view,  that  it  was  immediately  resolved  to  sue  for  peace..  It 
was  granted  by  Scipio  on  these  conditions — that  the  Carthaginians 
VOL.  I.  48 
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should  abandon  Spain  and  Sicily,  together  with  all  the  islands  lying 
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Scipio,  to  whom  his  country  decreed  a  splendid  tiiumph,  distin- 
guishing him  ever  afterwards  hy  the  surname  of  Afncanus. 

Every  thing  now  concurred  to  swell  the  pride  of  the  Romans 
and  to  extend  their  power.  A  vast  increase  of  wealth  had .  flowed 
into  Rome  from  the  late  conquests.  Their  recent  continued  vic- 
tories, and  the  plunder  diey  derived  from  them,  inflamed  their 
appedte  for  fresh  acquisitions.  It  was  no  longer  that  petty  nation 
occupying  a  part  of  Italy  whom  we  have  seen  for  centuries  waging 
an  insignificant  war  with/tbe  tribes  which  smTounded  them;  it  was 
a  people  which  began  to  aspire  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  world. 

In  this  disposition  it  was  not  surprising  that  they  should  eagerly 
embrace  every  opportunity  which  offered  of  extending  their  con- 
quests. We  have  seen,  in  treating  of  the  last  period  of  the  Grecian 
history,  that  Philip  il.  of  Macedon,  harassed  the  Greek  states 
with  frequent  attacks  upon  their  territories.  They  complained  to 
the  Romans,  who  immediately  declared  war  against  the  Macedo- 
nian, Philip  was  defeated,  and  was  glad  to  purcliase  a  peace 
by  payilig  a  thousand  talents,  and  giving  his  son  Demetrius  as  a 
hostage. 

The  kingdom  of  Syria  was,  at  this  time,  the  most  powerful 
branch  of  the  empire  of  Alexander;  but  ruined  in  its  domestic 
policy  by  the  foolish  wars'  of  (he  princes  of  the  family  of  Seleuciis, 
it  was  in  a  stale  of  disorder  and  anarchy.  Antiochus,  the  prince 
on  the  throne,  bad  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  Romans  by 
opposing  their  arms  in  Greece,  and  giving  an  asylum  to  Hannibal, 
then  an  exile  from  Carthage.  Antiochus  was  defeated  near  Tber-. 
mopylEE,  and  pursued  by  the  two  Scipios  into  his  own  kingdom  of 
Syria,  where  after  various  losses,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  concluding  a  peace  on  the  most  humiliating  terms.  He  agreed 
to  pay  fifteen  thousand  talents  as  the  expenses  of  the  war,  to 
abandon  all  his  possessions'in  Europe,  and  lo  cede  to  the  Romans 
the  whole  of  Asia  to  the  west  of  Taurus,  that  is,  the  whole  coun- 
tiy  from  the  borders  of  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia  to  the  ^gean 
Sea.  The  Romans,  with  much  meanness,  demanded  as  another 
condition,  that  Antiochus  should  give  up  Hannibal  into  their 
hands;  but  the  Carthaginian  had  made  his  escape  on  the  first 
intelligence  that  a  treaty  was  in  agitation.  The  younger  Scipio 
(Lucius)  was  honored  on  this  occasion  with  the  surname  of 
Asiaticus,  as  the  elder  brother  Publius  had  gained  that  of  Afri- 
canus. 

These  Asiatic  conquests  were,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  much 
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multitude  crowded   If  S    p     p        d  f         d  to'  the  tribu- 

nal, and  making  a     gn  1  f        1  My  ymeu,"  said  he, 

"  it  was  on  this  v       d  j     1       I   f     1     h       ly  for  you  against 
Hannibal  and  ihe  C     1  1     fi  Id     {  Z  ma,  and  gamed 

a  glorious   victor}       1  h      y  lb  1  at  anniversary? 

Come,  let  us  lep  ta    ly        b        pi   and  give  our  solemn 

thanks    to  all   the       d     1        h         ]    bl      p  ed   through  my 

means."     With    o  1         i  1         hole    multitude 

followed  him  whil     b    1  d  b        y         1  pl      f  Jupiter — and 

the  tribunes  were  if     1  n   m    h   f   um      They  npisisted,  how- 
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I  write  this  leltei  fiom  Luiteinum,  the  villa  of  Scipio  Africanus; 

I  revetence  his  shade,  and  paj    my  \eneration  to  thai  little  altar 

which  I  have  etecled  to  his  memoiy  on  the  very  spot  where,  as  I 


ppr  fcrfi  cum  fecipione  Bolitun  ruetioan  eosque  i 
Eidtos  ci)m  ruB  ex.  uihe  tanqa\m  ti  vinciha  ev  i 
de  tslibis  viT\i  aed  tamen  ite  solpt  narrate  ''ctev  I 
ad  Cajelaui  et  ad  Lucrmum  legere  consaessp,  et  ad  i 
liidumqae  descendere  Sic  enim  ae  rea  habel ,  t 
videmiis  prncreationia  atque  ulilitatia  suffi  cnuaa  fit 
Mi.dcni  aiitem,  cum  aliquid  effeeennt,  iBVandi  I  b 
!iber()  solulas  opete  volitate  ;  &o. — Cio.  de  Oratore.  1  b 
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conjectuiej  he  lies  buiied  Hjs  soul  1  dm  conhiirat,  has  letuined 
to  tilt  heaven  from  which  it  came     * 

The  }  ouiigei  Scipio  (Aaiaticua)  was  =!ooii  after  impeached  for 
the  same  ciime  nhich  had  been  matter  of  accuaatioh  agamat  his 
biothei  The  tribunes,  it  seems,  weie  determined  to  have  at  lenst 
one  victim  from  that  dlustuous  house  of  the  Comehi  He  was 
condemned  to  paj  a  heavy  fine,  as  is  getiPially  believed,  upon  false 
evidence,  for  when  his  whole  propeity  was  seiaed,  his  poveily 
disproved  the  calumnious  accusation,  and  the  senate  decieed  him  a 
high  lecompense  for  the  mjurj  lie  had  sustained 

In  these  instances,  the  zeal  of  Calo,  thouj,h  doubt!es=!  proceeding 
from  a  virtuous  motive,  was  earned  to  a  most  blamable  excess 
The  only  apology  that  can  be  made  for  it  i-,  the  shocking  pro 
fligacy  of  mannprs  of  which  his  own  time-,  furnished  a  stnUing 
example  in  that  society  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Bacchanahan  Under  the  pietenre  of  a  lehgious  insumtion  in 
honor  of  Bacchus,  a  vast  number  ol  both  sexes  and  of  all  ranks, 
associated  themseJiea  m  a  mysterious  combination  bound  to  secrecy 
by  tremendous  oaths  They  held  their  meetings  at  midnight,  fis  e 
times  evety  month,  and  promiscuously  indulged  in  eveiy  species 
of  debauchery,  and  evLn  in  the  commission  of  the  most  atiocious 
crimes  ff  r  the  youth  of  eiiher  sex  whom  they  liepanned  to  their 
aboinioahle  puipo^es,  if  unwilh  g  victims,  usually  paid  the  forfeit 
of  life  A  freed  woman,  anx  ous  foi  the  safety  of  hci  lovei,  dis- 
closed the  rajstoties  to  the  consul,  Postumius,  and  to  him  and  to 
his  colleague,  the  senate  committed  full  power  to  take  e^eij  ne 
cessary  measure  foi  the  detection  and  pumshment  of  all  concerned 
in  this  hoind  association,  both  m  Rome  and  in  the  other  cities  ol 
Italj  The  number  wis  found  to  exceed  seven  thousand  Of 
tbeie  the  most  guilty  were  capinliy  punished  ,  otheis  betook  them- 
selves to  iolunlar\  banishment,  and  not  t  Sew,  fiom  consciouij 
gult  and  ihp  teiror  of  punishment,  laid  \ioIent  hands  on  them- 
selves The  senate  passed  a  solemn  decree  that  heneefoiwaid  no 
individual  should  presume  to  ofler  a  sacrifice  to  Bacchus,  at  which 
moie  than  five  peisois  assisted,  without  a  pievious  peimissioo 
granted  by  then  bodj  in  full  iSacmbh  f 

The  attention  of  Rome  was  called  off  fiom  her  domestic  con- 
cerns bv  the  disoiders  of  Macedonia  Perseus,  the  elder  son  of 
Philip  U  ,  had  poisoned  the  ear  of  his  father  by  false  accusations 
of  his  younger  brother  Dometiius,  who  had  successfully  negoti- 
ated a  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  whom  he  artfully  lepiesented 
as  cheiisbing  a  design  of  dediromng  his  fathet  and  supplanting 


"In  ipsa  Scipionis  Afrjeanj  villa jaaens,  h»e  scrilw;  odoratia  ejus  manibus  et 
arfi,  qunra  sepulohram  ease  tanti  viri  ettspicor.  Animani  qiiidem  ejus  in  ccelunj, 
SK  quo  erat,  tediisse  persuaded  niilii. — Senec.  Epist.  S6. 

!  A  very  interesUiig  account  of  these  matterfl  ie  given  by  Livy,  lib.  xzxii 
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bimself  m  the  sovereignty  of  Macedonia  Pbhp,  then  in  hig 
dotat-e,  libtened  to  tliG-ie  infamous  surmises,  and  cmeliy  put  De- 
metiius  to  death  by  poison  Tortured  by  reraoise,  be  sunk  into 
piofound  melancholy,  and  died  a  short  time  aftci  Among  the 
fiist  acts  of  the  admimsti ation  of  Perseus  was  an  aUiance  Hilh 
sevenl  of  the  Gtecian  states  to  make  wai  against  the  Romans 
We  have  already,  in  treating  ot  the  Grecian  histor} ,  seen  ihe  issut 
of  thia  nar  m  tlie'total  deleat  of  Perseus,  who  was  bioiight  captive 
to  Rome  to  adoin  the  triumph  of  Paulus  ^radius,  and  m  the  reduc- 
tion of  Macedonia,  which  now  became  a  piovince  of  the  Roman 
empire 

A  few  }ears  aftei  this  time  bet^in  the  Thud  Punic  war,  which 
termimted  in  the  de^tiuction  ol  Cailbage  Mashinissa,  king  of 
Numidia,  who  at  the  time  of  SLipio's  gieat  successes  in  Afiica 
had  hecome  the  ally  of  the  Romans,  was  the  cause  of  this  war 
The  Numidians  had  seized  some  territories  belongmg  to  Canhia;e  , 
and  a  nai  ensued,  in  which  the  Carthaginians  were  much  weak- 
ened The  son  ot  Massinissi,  a  barbarian  in  every  sense,  slaugh- 
teibd  m  cold  blood  58,000  ol  the  Carthagmnns  aftei  they  had 
laid  down  then  arms  The  Romans  with  gieat  meanness  laid 
hold  of  that  season  of  calamity  to  declaie  war,  and  their  subse 
quent  conduct  was  equally  infamous  and  disgiacelul  The  Car 
tha^inians,  weakened  and  dispirited,  conscious  ot  then  utter  ina- 
bility to  withstand  this  formidable  power,  made  the  most  humble 
submission,  olTering  even  to  acknowledge  ihemselves  the  subjects 
of  Rome  The  senate  promised  to  show  them  eierj  degree  of 
favoi,  on  condition  that  the)  should  perfoim  what  the  consuls  re- 
quited of  them,  and  send  three  hundied  hostages  of  high  lank  as 
asecmitvot  that  obligation  With  natuial  reluctance,  but  unsus- 
picious of  treachery,  they  gave  this  gieat  pledge,  and  sent  the 
hostagpa  to  Rome  A  consuhr  ai  my  immediately  landed  m  Africa, 
and  theie  required,  in  a  solemn  manner,  that  the  Cardnginians 
should  gn  e  up  all  the  anns  and  hiilitary  stores  contained  in  iheir 
magazines  "  You  aie  now,  '  said  thev ,  "  under  the  piotecuon  of 
the  Romans,  and  have  no  need  ol  arms  "  In  \ain  they  uiged, 
that  they  were  smrounded  by  enemies,  and  needed  them  for  their 
defence  All  remonstrance  was  ineffectual,  and  they  viere  obliged 
to  submit  The  most  infernal  tieachery  followed  Beiefl  of 
arms,  the  Cai tbaginians  weie  m  no  condition  to  refuse  wbateier 
teims  should  be  proposed  They  sent  deputies  to  the  Roman 
camp,  to  know  what  had  been  the  detei raination  of  the  senate 
with  lesaid  to  their  late  They  were  now  informed  by  the 
consul  tint  it  was  finallj  resolved  that  tliej  should  abandon  their 
city,  which  the  senate  had  decieed  should  be  lased  to  its  founda- 
tions ,  hilt  tnat  they  weie  to  b4  allowed  to  build  on  any  other 
pait  ol  then  tetiitoiy,  provided  it  v^as  it  ten  miles'  distance  from 
the  sea  The  amazement  ind  affliction  with  v\hir-h  these  oidera 
were  received,  are   not  to  be  described      The  deputies  threw 
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*  Tlie  son  ol  JEmil'ms  Paulus,  and,  bv  adoption,  the  grandson  of  Scipio  Afii 
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recital  of  a  scene  of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  restrain  our  indig- 
naiion,  ami  not  to  execrate  that  barharous  policy  which  prescribes 
a  conduct  so  contraiy  to  every  worthy  feeling  of  the  human  mind. 
Thus  ended  the  ill-fated  Carthage,  io  the  607th  year  from  the 
building  of  Rome,  and  the  146tl]  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  same  year  was  remarkable  for  the  destruction  of  Corinth, 
and  the  entire  extinction  of  the  liberties  of  Greece.  It  had  for 
some  time  been  the  policy  of  the  Romans  to  keep  up  divisions 
among  ihe  different  states,  and  thus  artfully  to  substitute  them- 
seh  es  as  umpires  in  their  quarrels,  or  excite  them  to  weaken  and 
destroy  each  olhcr.  The  Achaians,  as  ne  have  seen,  furnished 
the  chief  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  design,  and 
obliged  them  to  resort  to  force  m  order  to  reduce  them  to  submis- 
sion. Metellus,  the  praetor,  began  the  war,  which  was  terminated 
hy  Mummius,  the  consul,  who  took  Corinth  by  storm  and  utterly 
destroyed  it.  Greece  was  immediately  afterwards  reduced  to  a 
Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Achaia. 

This  was  the  era  of  the  commencement  of  a  tasie  for  the  fine 
arts  at  Rome,  to  which  the  knowledge  of  Asiatic  luxuries  had  suc- 
cessfully paved  the  way.  "  How  happy  for  mankind,"  says  Abbe 
Miilot,  "  could  a  nation  be  distinguished  at  once  for  its  viitue  and 
its  refinement,  and  become  polished  and  enlightened  while  it  re- 
tained a  purity  of  morals !"     But  this  is  a  beautiful  impossibility 
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^'edition  of  the  Gracchi — Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi — Criminal  amtiitioB 
of  Jugurthfl — Tlie  Romans  decltire  war  affsinst  him.  under  Melellua  and  Ma- 
riuB — Death  of  Jugurtha — Inraaion  of  the  Cimbri — Progreas  of  oorruptinn 
in  the  Republic— Liviaa  DruBus'a  pfjectsof  Reform— The  Social  War— Ori- 
gin of  the  civil  War-Bivalship  of  Marina  and  Sylla- War  with  Mithridatea 
—  Marius  and  Cinna — Sjlla  ohmina  absolnte  authority — Hia  proscripliona — 
Hi^  salutary  Refcirma- He  remgns  the  Dictatorship  —  Lepidua  defeated  and 
Btain — Fompey  distinsuishei  himself — Lucallus'ii  war  a^insl,  Mithridatea — 
He  is  superseded  by  Pompey- Conspiracy  of  Catiline— Ei tent  of  the  design 
— Punishment  of  tlie  C-Jnspirators — Cawiine  is  killed  in  battle  —  Ambitious 
designs  of  Julius  CBpar—First  triamvlrate — Agrarian  Law — Crasar'a  increase 
of  power — His  design  for  Ihe  removal  of  Cicero — Cicero's  puaiUaiiimouB  con- 
duct—He goes  into  Exile  — His  Estatea  confiscated— Cffiaar's  Military  El 
ploits  in  Gaul— Pompey  procures  the  recall  of  Cicero-Deathof  Crassua,  and 
rivalship  of  Pojnpey  and  Cieaar. 

The  Romans,  as  we  have  seen,  had  now,  within  the  period  of  a 
very  few  years,  accomplished  tlie  total  destruction  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian empire,  the  most  formidable  rival  of  their  power,  and  haci 
added  to  tiieir  own  dominion  Spain,  Sicily,  Macedonia,  Greece, 
and  a  large  portion  of  Asia.  These  immense  conquests,  while 
they  cggrandized  the  Roman  name  and  diffused  the  terror  of  their 
arms  over  a  great  part  of  the  glohe,  introduced  at  home  that  cor- 
ruption which  is  the  consequence  of  wealth,  and  that  luxury  which 
consumes  the  patriotic  spirit.  Disorders  now  arose  in  the  com- 
monwealth which  undermined  its  constitution,  and  ultimately,  aod 
even  by  rapid  steps,  accomplished  its  destruction. 

At  ihis  period  arose  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus — two  brothers, 
of  plebeian  binod  by  their  father's  side,  but  ennobled  by  civic  hon- 
ors—  and  on  their  mother's  side,  by  descent  from  the  illustrious 
Scipio  AFricanus.  Their  mother,  Cornelia,  was  wont  to  stimulate 
their  ambition  by  this  generous  reproach  :  "Why,  iny  sons,  must 
1  ever  be  called  the  daughter  of  Scipio,  rather  than  the  mother  ol 
the  Gracchi  ?"  Tiherius,  the  elder,  had  borne  the  charge  of 
Quaisior  in  Spain  ;  and,  being  called  to  account  with  great  severity 
by  tlie  seriate  upon  his  return,  he  conceived  a  high  animosity 
against  that  body,  and  a  strong  predilection  in  favc:  of  the  popu- 
voL.  I.  49 
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iar  interest  in  the  state.  On  that  side,  be  conceived,  lav  his  path 
of  ambition;  and  the  corruptions  m  the  bigbei  oidei,  iiom  their 
overgrown  foi'tuoes,  contrasted  with  the  indigence  and  haidihips 
of  the  lower  class,  afforded  a  plausible,  and  m  some  measure  a 
just  pretence  for  a  corrective  of  that  ineqmhty 

Tiberius  possessed  every  accomphsbinent  lor  a  popular  leader  , 
a  bold  and  intrepid  mind,  inflexible  peiseveiance,  and  a  neivoiis 
and  copious  elocution.  An  enthusiast  by  naiure,  it  is  noE  improb- 
able, however  warped  by  prejudice,  that  he  had  actuallj  per- 
suaded himself  tliat  his  views  were  virtuous  and  patriotic  Being 
elected  a  tribune  of  the  people,  his  first  measure  was  to  propose 
the  revival  of  an  ancient  statute,  the  Licinian  law,  which  pro- 
hibited any  Roman  cilizen  from  possessing  above  five  hundred 
jugera,  or  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land.  To  conci- 
liate the  rich  to  this  restitution,  the  superfluous  land  in  their  pos- 
session was  to  be  paid  for,  at  a  just  price,  from  the  li-easury  of  the 
State,  and'  disti'ihuied  in  certain  proportions  to  the  poor.  The  patri- 
cians, as  might  have  been  expected,  opposed  this  measure  with  keen 
and  indignant  zeal ;  and,  according  to  iheir  customary  policy,  gained 
over  to  their  side  Octavius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  and  by  this  meana 
secured  a  veto.  The  proposition  would  otherwise  have  been  car- 
ried by  a  great  majority  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes.  Tiberius, 
enraged  at  this  disappointment,  now  adopted  a  measure  equally 
violent  and  unconstitutional.  The  -veto  of  the  tribunes,  which 
was  the  surest  guard  of  the  popular  interest,  had  ever  been  re- 
spected as  a  sacred  authority.  Tiberius  was  resolved  \o  t'endst 
It  vain  and  nugatory.  He  immediately  proposed  Uiat  Octavius 
should  be  deprived  of  his  tnbuneship.  It  was  in  vain  that  every 
soun^  patriot  saw  the  illegality  of  this  proposal,  and  remonstrated 
agdnst  it  as  fatal  to  the  constitution.  Octavius  was  deposed  by 
a  majority  of  suffrages,  and  the  revival  of  the  Licinian  law  was 
carried  with  a  triumphant  hand. 

Stimulated  by  this  first  success,  the  zeal  of  Tiberius  now  medi- 
tated another  blow  against  the  aristocracy.  He  procured  a  law 
to  be  passed,  which  decreed  that  the  treasures  bequeathed  to  the 
republic  by  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  which  tiie  senate  liiid 
hithsrto  administered  for  state  purposes,  should  be  fairly  accounted 
for  and  distributed  among  the  poorer  citizens  ;  and,  as  the  term  of 
his  own  tribunate  was  about  to  expire,  he  soiicited  to  be  continued 
in  the  oflice  for  another  year,  that  he  might  bring  to  a  conclusion 
his  important  plan  of  reform. 

Even  the  populace  themselves,  who  had  hitherto  supported 
him,  were  aware  of  the  illegality  of  this  measure,  which  tended 
directly  to  establbh  an  arbitrary  authorily  in  the  state,  without  lim- 
itation of  period.  On  the  day  of  election  the  assembly  was  ill 
attended,  and  the  first  tribes  which  ivere  called  to  vote  gave  their 
suffrage  against  Tiberius.  His  friends  adjourned  the  assembly  till 
next  day  j  and  in  the  interval  Tiberius  with  his  children  walked 
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the  streets  in  mourniog,  rerjiiesting  protection  from  the  peopla 
against  the  designs  of  the  patricians,  who,  as  he  '^aid,  threatened 
his  life.  On  the  following  day  a  tumult  aiose  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  between  the  opposite  parties.  The  senators  broke  up 
ihcir  meeting,  and  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  forum,  followed  by  aa 
immense  crott  d  of  the  young  patricians  armed  with  clubs  and  slaves. 
Tiberias,  apprehensive  of  his  danger,  endeavored  to  escape  with 
precipitatioD,  his  friends  following  his  example;  but  falling  down 
in  the  throng,  he  was  assailed  by  many  hands,  and  slain  upon  the 
spot.  About  three  hundred  of  his  fol!ower<;  met  with  the  siinie 
fate,  and  their  dead  bodies  were  flung  into  the  Tyber. 

Whether  the  views  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  were  truly  disinter- 
ested, and  the  result  of  real  though  misguided  patriotism,  or 
whether  a  criminal  ambition  was  their  motive,  as  his  ojiponents 
strongly  reported,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  with  certainty 
resolved.  A  strong  presumption  against  him  arises  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  his  brother-in-law,  Scipio  ^milianus,  and  his 
cousin  Scipio  Nasica,  who  was  actually  instrumental  in  his  death, 
were  of  the  latter  opinion.  Scipio  ^milianus,  a  man  of  strict 
virtue  and  enlightened  patriotism,  exerted  all  his  powers  to  quell 
those  dissensions  between  the  senate  and  people,  which  he  saw 
the  carrying  the  Licinian  law  into  esecution  would  iaeviishly  tend 
to  exasperate  to  the  hazard  of  all  civil  order.  The  'consequence 
of  his  generous  endeavors  was,  tliat  he  was  founr"  dead  in  his 
bed. 

Some  years  afterwards,  Caius  Gracchus,  u'inlimidaled  by  his 
brother's  fate,  pursued  the  same  steps  which  had  brought  him  to 
destj-uction.  Being  elected  tribune,  he  to^li  every  measure  for  a 
strict  enforcement  of  the  Licinian  law.  which  had  hiiherto  been 
executed  wilh  great  remissness.  Rf  procured  the  revival  of  an 
obsolete  statute,  which  pi'ohibiied  "lo  capital  punishment  of  any 
citizen  without  the  concurring  sanation  of  the  senate  and  people  ; 
and  with  the  view  of  extending  his  popukrity  beyond  the  hounds 
of  Rome,  he  proposed  a  la«  by  which  the  ridit  of  citizenship 
should  be  conferred  on  all  Lie  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  territories 
within  the  bounds  of  I«ly;  with  an  additional  enactment,  that 
whoever  claimed  the  ri;!"  of  citizen,  if  cast  by  the  censors,  might 
appeal  to  the  popular  assembly. 

Tliese  measures  as  may  be  supposed,  gave  great  disgust  to  the 
aristocracy,  who.  it  Is  plain,  were  at  this  time  the  real  supporters 
of  the  Roman  jonstituiion.  But  the  measure  which  above  every 
other  tended  -•o  exasperate  the  senators  against  Caius,  was  an  in- 
quiry which  he  set  on  foot  into  the  corruptions  of  their  body,  in 
which  he  so  far  prevailed,  that  a  law  was  passed  depriving  that 
assemWy  of  all  concern  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  de- 
claring that  in  future  the  civil  judges  should  be  exclusively  chosen 
from  the  order  of  knights;  an  act  which  the  senate  justly  regarded 
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not  oqIj  as  i  deep  insult  to  their  Vodj,  but  ^s  a  fatil  blow  to  the 
coiistitiiion  oi  the  slate 

In  the  view  of  coiinteractins;  the  e  moat  dm^erous  innovaiioni, 
and  of  undeimimng  the  power  of  the  demagogue,  the  paily  of 
the  senate  and  fiitiiciana  set  up  Lnius  Diusus,  a  young  man  of 
uncoranion  abihties,  for  whom  thej  procured  the  nffce  of  tiibune, 
and  instructed  him  to  supplant  the  mfiience  of  Ct  us  by  affectnig 
a  still  inoie  ardent  zeal  fot  llie  populai  inteieat  They  despatched 
Caius  at  the  stme  time  on  a  mission  to  AJtica  to  rebuild  uie  cily 
of  Carth^e  His  absence  diminished  the  numlei  of  his  parti- 
sans and  inciea-ied  thoie  of  Liviu-.  At  his  lefurn,  he  thought  to 
regain  his  giound  bj  sohcitmg  a  lenewed  appointment  lo  the  inbu 
naje,  but  was  mor(ii3ed  by  a  rejection  of  1  la  preieo'sionb  Opi- 
mius,  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  his  deteiirioed  enemj,  was 
elected  to  the  consulate,  ind  eiery  thing  tended  lo  comtnce  hjoi 
that  his  popilaiity  ttas  fast  dechmng  It  is  said  that  h  s  mother, 
Corneira,  warned  him  m  passionate  terma  to  escape,  bj  a  cl  at  ge 
of  conduct,  the  tate  of  his  eldei  b  other,  but  he  was  deaf  to  lei 
remonstrances  In  a  meeting  ol  the  Comitia  bii.  partisans  bavi  g 
come  armed  to  the  forum,  a  tumilt  ensued  m  which  one  of  ther 
stabbed  1  hctor  of  ihe  consul  with  his  pon  ard  a  most  ftiiioua  (on- 
flict  foUawed,  m  wbcb  Caius  Gracchus,  togetlier  with  about  three 
thousand  of  the  populai  partj,  weie  massacred  in  the  streets  of 
Eorae 

Such  WIS  thfcfate  of  the  Giacchi,  men  endowed  by  tiafuie  witL 
those  talents  whci  properly  directed,  mij,ht  hi^e  coi  duced  to  tht 
happmess  and  ags;ianJizement  of  their  countrj  hut  eithei  the  tic 
tims  ot  a  criminal  ambitfln,  oi  precipitated  by  an  intemperance  ol 
demociatic  zeal  mto  meojures  subversne  of  all  civd  otder,  thej 
penshed  as  the  distmbers  <f  the  public  peace 

There  is  no  female  characto-  on  whom  the  anciunt  enters  1 1\€ 
lavished  more  praise  than  on  Cerneha,  the  mother  of  Giacchi  ot 
whose  greatness  ol  mind  under  the  severest  misfoi tunes  tley 
speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  euloa;j  She  had  seen  the  fimenls 
of  twehe  of  her  childien,  the  last  tf  whom  weie  Tib  nis  aid 
Cams  Giacchus  While  her  friends  vi=ie  lamenting  her  misfoi- 
tunes,  "Call  not  me  unfortunate,"  said  sht  "J  sliall  ueter  cedse 
to  think  myself  a  happy  woman  who  hattbeen  the  mother  of 
(he  Gncchi  "  Impiudtnt  and  dangerous  fo- thi^n  seht,!.  as  she 
mist  have  thought  the  conduct  of  her  sons,  Jie  most  naturally 
leemed  it  the  result  oi  real  vntue  and  patriotibii      Piutaich  in- 


"  t  ornel  el  duodec  n  pnrtO?  tot  dem  funenbi  a  recogn  \  t  et  de  cptei 
est,  quos  neo  editos  nee  aiiiieaos  civitaa  sensit.  Tibenum  et  Caium  Gr; 
quos  etiam  qui  bonos  viros  negaverit,  magnoa  Tatebitur,  Pt  oocisos  vidit 
pultoB.  Cnnaolanlibus  lainen,  mjaeramque  dioentibus,  nunquam,  inqnil. 
Mm  lue  dicam  que  GracohoB  peperi.'  — Senec.  Couaol.  ad  Marc.,  c.  16. 
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forms  us  that  she  spent  the  remaining  yeare  of  her  life  in  a  vilkj 
near  Miseniim,  visited,  respected,  and  beloved  by  the  most  emi- 
Dsnt  men,  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  honored  by  interchang- 
ing presents  even  with  foreign  princes.  Her  conversation  was 
delightful  when  she  recounted  anecdotes  of  her  father  Africanus  : 
but  all  were  astonished  when  she  spoke  freely  of  her  sons,  of 
iheir  great  deeds  and  their  untimely  fate,  and  this  without  ever 
shedding  a  fear.  "  It  was  thouj^ht  by  some,"  conliniies  Plutarch, 
"  that  the  pressure  of  age  and  misfortune  had  deadened  her  ma- 
ternal feelings;  but  lliey  (he  adds)  who  were  of  that  weak  opin- 
ion, were  ignorant  that  a  superior  mind,,  enlightened  by  a  liberal 
education,  can  rise  above  all  the.  calamities  of  life;  and  that  though 
fortune  may  sometimes  oppress  virtue,  she  cannot  deprive  her  of 
that  serenity  and  resolution  which  never  forsake  her  in  the  day  of 
adversity," 

The  universal  corruption  that  now  prevailed  at  Rome  was  in 
nothing  more  conspicuous  than  in  a  celebrated  event  which  hap- 
pened at  this  time.  The  -old  king  Massioissa,  whom  we  have 
mentioned  as  an  ally  of  the  Romans  at  the  time  of  the  first  inva- 
sion of  Africa  by  Scipio,  left  tlirep  sons,  who  jointly  governed 
Nuiiiidia  ;  till,  by  the  death  of  his  brothers,  Micipsa  remained  sole 
master  of  the  kingdom.  This  prince,  though  he  had  two  sons, 
Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  adopted  his  nephew  J ugurtha,  a  young  maa 
of  promising  taSents,  whose  friendship  ne  wealily  thought  to  secure 
ibr  his  cousins  by  giving  him  an  equal  share  with  them  of  his 
<lominions.  No  sooner  was  Micipsa  dead,  than  this  ungrateful 
yoiuh  resolved  to  attain  an  undivided  empire  by  putting  them  to 
deaih.  Hiempsal  was  his  first  victim;  and  Adherbal,  dreading  a 
similar  fate,  betook  himself  to  Rome,  to  sue  for  justice  and  to 
e'«reat  the  aid  and  protection  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  his  father 
hid  rendered  his  kingdom  tributary.  But  the  money  of  Jugurtha 
Ind  Keen  beforehand  with  him.  He  had  bribed  to  his  interest  a 
sufficient  party  in  the  senate  to  pi'ocure  a  reference  to  ten  commis- 
sioners, who  were  sent  into  Africa  with  plenary  powers  to  decide 
hetM'een  the  contending  parties.  These,  by  similar  policy,  the 
traitor  won  to  his  interest ;  so  that  they  declared  him  innocent  of 
the  charge,  and  decreed  to  him  the  sovereignty  of  one  half  of  Nu- 
midia.  Jugurtha  now  pursued  his  schemes  for  the  destruction  of 
Adherbal,  and,  openly  declaring  war,  besieged  him  in  the  town  of 
Cirtha.  The  Romans  sent  their  deputies  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
culpable  proceedings ;  but  these,  like  the  former  commissioners, 
were  not  pi'oof  against  corruption.  Adherbal  was  obliged  to  capit- 
ulate and  throw  himself  on  the.  mercy  of  Jugurtha,  by  whom  he  ivas 
immediately  put  to  death. 

These  flagrant  enormifies,  which  called  loud  for  vengeance,  con- 
tinued yet  to  meet  with  shameful  palliation  in  the  Roman  senate; 
hut  the  Roman  people  were  not  bribed  ;  and  their  cries  for  justice 
at  lengih  compelled  the   rulers  of  the   republic  to  declare  war 
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Metellus  in  so.  unfavnrable  a  point  of  view,  a 
of  what  he  could  himself  have  done  in  the  s 

gained  the  people  to  his  interest,  was  eiecled  to  the  consulate,  and 
obtained  the  charge  of  prosecuting  the  war  against  Jirgunha. 
Metellus,  though  in  the  train  of  success,  being  thus  superseded, 
returned  to  Rome,  where  a  just  sense  of  his  services  pi'evailed 
over  every  injurious  impression,  and  he  was  decreed  die  honor  of 
a  triumph. 

But  Marius  with  all  his  military  abilities,  was  obliged  to  employ 
treachery  to  finish  tbe  Jugunhan-  war.  Tiie  perfidious  character 
of  Jugurtha  justified,  as  he  thought,  a  similar  pohcy  in  his  enemy. 
Sylla,  then  acting  as  quEestor  to  Marius,  seduced  Bocchus,  king  of 
Mauritania,  the  father-in-law  of  Jugurtha,  from  his  alliance  ;  and 
that  prince,  to  purchase  peace  with  the  Romans,  delivered  up 
Jugurtha  ioto  their  hands.  He  was  brought  to  Rome  in  chains, 
and,  after  gracing  the  triumph  of  Mai'ius,  was  thrown  iuto  a  dun- 
geon and  starved  to  death. 

The  Romans  were  at  this  time  under  a  serious  alai'm  from  the 
barbarous  nations,  who,  pouring  down  from  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  suddenly  made  their  appearance  in  a  countless  host  even 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Italy.  This  horde  of  savages,  who  were 
said  to  amount  to  more  than  300,000  men  in  arms,  attended  witb 
their  women,  children,  and  cattle,  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Cimbri ;  but  there  is  no  certainly  of  the  precise  country  from 
which  they  migrated.  The  consul  Papirius  Carbo  was  despatched 
to  lUyricum  to  oppose  their  progress,  but  with  inadequate  force ; 
for  they  overwhelmed  his  army  like  a  tempest.  They  fought  in  a 
dense  and  solid  mass,  of  which  the  foremost  ranks  were  chained 
together  by  their  girdles.  Had  this  torrent  forced  its  way  across 
the  Rh^tian  Alps  into  Italy,  it  is  hard  to  say  .what  might  have 
been  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire;  but  fortunately  they  chose 
a  different  course,  and  dissipated  the  alarm  for  a  time  by  passing 
onward  through  the  southern  Gau!  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  diversion  of  the  barbarous  Cimbri  to  the  quarter  of  Spain 
gave  only  a  temporary  respite  to  the  Roman  arms.     They  hegaa 
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It)  oveiTun  the  Roman  Province  in  Gaul  in  separate  large  bodies, 
passing  from  the  southward  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Jtliine 
and  the  banks  of  die  Danube,  in  gne  large  body,  they  poured 
down  by  the  passes  of  Carinthia,  or  the  vaHey  of  Trent,  to  joia 
another  detachment  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  Marius,  now  in  his 
fourth  consulate,  had  for  his  special  department  the  prbvince  of 
Gaul,  and  consequently  the  charge  of  opposing  these  invaders,  who, 
from  the  cautious  movements  ,of  the  Roman  array,  now  began 
to  insult  thera  as  a  dastardly  foe  that  durst  not  meet  them  in  tha 
field.  Marius  signally  displayed  his  talents  as  a  general  by  attack- 
ing these  separate  divisions,  while  they  had  spread  themselves  over 
the  country,  intent  solely  on  ravage  and  plunder.  In  one  cam- 
paign 200,000  of  the  barbarians  were  slain  in  (he  field,  and  90,000 
taken  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Teutobocchus,  one  of  their 
kings.  In  another  engagement  on  the  Po,  the  remainder  of  this 
savage  horde  was  entb-ely  destroyed.  The  popularity  of  Marius, 
from  this  great  success,  procured  his  election  to  the  consulate  for 
the  fifth  time,  and  the  honors  of  a  triumph. 

The  plunder  of  Jiigurlha's  kingdom  brought  a  new  accession  of 
wealth  to  the  Ronjans.  They  now  found  not  only  their  ambition 
gratified  by  their  extensive  conquests,  but  their  appetite  for  luxury, 
which  was  daily  increasing.  vVe  have  seen  its  effects  in  that 
shameful  corraption  of  the  senate,  the  highest  order,  and  the  nat- 
ural guardians  of  the' virtue  of  the  republic.  Yet  ev.en  this  was 
but  the  dawning  of  that  profligacy  of  manners  and  of  principle, 
wJiich,  from  this  period,  we  shall  see  pervaded  aSl  ranli  of  the 
Slate.  The  annals  of  the  Roman  republic  now  become  only  the 
history  of  the  leaders  of  different  factions,  who  assuage  their 
ararice,  their  ambition,  and  revenge,  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow 


Livius  Drusus,  as  tribune  of  the  people,  involved  the  republic 
in  a  war  with  the  allied  states,  which  was  a  prelude  to  those  civil 
wars  which  ended  in  its  destruction.  This  tribune  renewed  the 
project  of  Calus  Gracchus  for  extending  to  the  allies  the  rights  of 
eiiizenship.  The  proposition  was  violently  combated;  the  allies 
contended  that  as  they  paid  their  taxes  to  the  state,  and  supplied 
in  war  a  great  proportion  of  the  legions,  it  was  hut  just  ihey 
shoLild  share  the  privileges  of  the  republic  as  well  as  its  burdens. 
On  the  other  hand  to  multiply  to  so  vast  an  extent  the  popular 
voles  in  the  Comitia,  and  thus  extend  the  field  of  corruption  and 
the  empire  of  tumult  in  all  the  public  proceedings,  appeared  to 
involve  the  most  ruinous  conseijuences  to  the  state.  The  Roman 
populace  itself  dreaded  the  diminution  of  its  influence  by  this 
admixture  of  aliens;  *  and,  in  reality,  the  measure  was  cordially 

*  The  number  of  RoiUHii  citiiens,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  census  made  by 
Seryiua  Tullius,  amoualpd  only  to  83,000,  had  increased  at  fiiP  onnimenoement 
^f  the  Social  war,  to  463,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  —Beaufort,  Rep. 
Rom.  1,  iv.  c.  4 
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suppoited  only  by  the  factious  and  ambitious  spirit  of  the  tribunes 
themselves.  In  this  state  of  public  opinion,  the  fate  of  Dnisus, 
who  was  stabbed  by  an  unknown  haod  while  sitting  in  his  tribu- 
nal, excited  neither  alarm  nor  regret. 

But  the  allies  in  Italy  were  exasperated  by  the  opposition  to 
their  claims,  and  by  the  murder  of  their  champion.  The  principal 
states  entered  into  a  secret  ieagae  for  arming  in  support  of  tlieir 
pretens'ons,  while  a  formal  embassy,  was  sent,  in  tlieir  joint  name, 
to  demand  from  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  what  they  ve\m:- 
sented  as  a  matter  of  right  and  justice.  The  senate,  apprized  of 
all  their  preparations,  sent  a  peremptory  refusal,  and  ordered  sev- 
eral legions  to  take  the  licid  against  thero,  nominally  beaded  by 
the  consuls,  but,  in  reality  under  the  command  of  Marius,  SyJla, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus,  all  at  that  time  men  of  the  highest  military 
reputalioQ.  But  oven  under  these  able  generals,  the  success  of 
the  allies  in  many  severe  conflicts  .was  such,  that  the  senate  thought 
it  prudent  to  listen  to  terms,  and  to  allow  the  privilege  of  citizen- 
ship to  the  inliabitants  of  such  of  the  states  as  should  lay  down 
their  arms  and  return  to  submission  and  allegiance.  These  con- 
cessions dissolved  the  league,  and  the  new  citizens  found,  after  all, 
that  their  coveted  privileges  were'  of  very  little  consequence. 
The  senate  and  ceiisors  formed  ihem  into  eight  new  tribes,  who  in 
the  Comitia  were  to  give  their  votes  last,  which  reduced  their 
influence  to  a  mere  trifle. 

This  war  betvi'een  Rome  and  her  allies,  thence  tei-raed  llie 
Social  war,  was  an  easy  preparative  for  that  which  followed 
between  her  own  citizens.  To  excite  a  civil  war  was,  in  the 
present  situation  of  things,  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty.  It  was 
only  necessary  that  there  should  be  two  rivals  in  the  path  of  ambi- 
tion equally  able  and  equally  intrepid;  and  such  men  were  Marius 
and  Sylla.  The  former,  we  have  seen,  had  raised  himself  from 
ODSCuriiy  by  the  mere  force  of  talents.  Sylla  was  of  an  illustri- 
ous family;  he  had  all  tlie  talents  of  his  rival,  and  yet  more 
unbounded  ambition;  bis  manners  were  engaging;  he  had  acquired 
immense  wealth,  and  he  knew  how  to  employ  it  with  great  judg- 
ment in  rendering  himself  popular.  His  distinguished  military 
conduct  in  the  Social  war  increased  the  public  favor;  and  he  wag 
elected  consul,  with  the  charge  of  prosecuting  a  war  in  Asi 
against  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus. 

This  prince  had  given  the  Romans  the  highest  provocation. 
By  the  seizure  of  Bithynia  and  Cappadocla,  he  had  encroached 
on  the  tributary  states  of  the  republic;  he  had  seized  a  lai^e  part 
of  Greece — and,  by  his  fleet  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  had  taken  several 
ships  belonging  to  the  Romans.  He  had  likewise  authorized  a 
general  massacre,  in  one  day,  of  every  Roman  citizen  in  tlie  lesser 
Asia.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Sylla  taken  ttie  field,  than  the 
intrigues  of  bis  rival  Marius,  and  of  Sulpitius,  a  tribune  of  the 
people  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  interest  of  Marius,  pro- 
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cured  his  recall  while  still  within  the  limits  of  Italy,  He  iHarned 
at  the  same  time  thai  some  of  his  kindred  had  boeii  niLirdered  at 
Rome  by  the  party  of  his  enemies,  and  suspected  that  a  similar 
fate  was  intended  for  himself.  It  .was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
form  El  hold  and  decisive  resolution.  His  army,  warmly  attached 
to  their  leader,  had  received  the  order  for  his  recall  with  high 
indignation.  In  an  animated  speech  to  his  troops  he  reminded  them 
of  the  honors  they  had  won  under  his  command,  and  esposud  ia 
strbng  terms  the  malicious  and  sanguinary  designs  of  his  rival,  and 
the  danger  which  such  proceedings  threatened  to  the  common- 
wealih  itself.  He  foimd  the  army  disposed  to  implicit  obedience 
to  his  commands,  and  he  boldly  proposed  to  lead  them  on  to  Rome. 
"  Let  us  go,"  said  they,  with  one  voice;  "  lead  us  on  to  avenge 
the  cause  of  oppressed  libeity  "  Sylla  acooidingly  led  then  on, 
and  they  entered  Rome  sword  m  hind  Minus  and  Suipiuus 
fled  with  precipitation  from  the  city  Sylla  lestrained  his  army 
from  committing  any  outrage,  and  then,  with  great  deliberation 
and  without  a  shadow  ol  opposition,  proceeded  to  annul  all  the 
laws  and  ordinances  which  had  passed  during  the  admimsliation  of 
his  rival.  The  senate,  at  his  imligatmn  then  pronounced  a  decree 
which  proscribed  Marms  and  Suipitius  as  enemies  of  then  coun- 
try, whom  all  persons  weie  reqmied  to  putaue  and  put  to  deith 
The  consequence  was,  thai  the  head  ol  Sulpitius  was  soon  alter 
sent  to  Rome  Mainis,  alone,  and  a  fugitue,  was  taken  in  the 
mai'shes  of  Mmtuma,  wheie  he  had  sought  concealment  by  plung- 
ing himself  up  lo  the  chin  m  water  He  was  sufFeied  to  escape, 
and  got  over  mto  Ahica,  wheie  being  "till  persecuted,  and  lequned 
by  the  Roman  governor  to  depart  from  the  province,  "  Go  (said 
he  to  the  messenger)  and  tell  thy  master  that  thou  hast  seen  Marius 
silting  amidst  the  ruins  of  Carthage."  Plutarch,  who  relates  this 
anecdote,  says  that  Marius  meant  by  it  to  claim  the  compassion  of 
[he  Roman  prietor,  ty  drawing  this  comparison  between  his  own 
lot  and  that  of  the  lallen  Carthage;  both  striking  examples  of  the 
instability  of  fortime.  Marius  then  retired  with  his  son  to  a  small 
island  on  le  At  a  oa  I  ele  oo  fe  ece  ed  n  ell  gen  e 
tlia  a  s  on  pa  y  h  d  been  fo  d  a  Rone  I  favo  le  e 
C      a    one  of  hi    fiin  end     a  d  ja      an     had    bee     ele    ed 

to    I  e  cons  la  e 

Ope  of    he  fi       n  easu    s   ol    i      n  w  con    J     as    o     m|  ea  I 
Sjltaheloe   lea    enbly    f  I     peopi        I  a  la     of  i  e 

tha  a  a      n       ed        ha      1  a  y     o    n  and   n    1     f 

an)  1  a  ge  b  ougl  a^a  n  I  by  go  ng  on  se  ce  Sylla  t  e 
fo  e  dele  e  I  he  p  pose  of  I  s  e  o  es  by  epa  ng  ed  a  ly 
to  I  s  a  ny  and  con  nenc  ng  I  e  ca   pa      a     n     M  h   da 

H      la      ans    a    Ro    e     n    h     n  ea      ne     ook  ad  a    a  e  of  a 
se  es  of  V  olen    and  lleg  I  p  o  eed  i^-s  of  C    na     o   p  o  Is 

depo     o     fo     office   and  heplofonh  M 

re  u     n     o  I  aly  a    his  lun   uie  found  means  lo  levy  a  consd 
VOL  50 
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erable  army,  and  joining  his  forces  to  those  nf  Cinna,  they  laid 
siege  to  Rome,  at  that  time  red  ced  lo  gieat  disireis  b\  iamine 
In  this  situTtion,  the  senate  capituhied  with  these  tiailors  in  ainia, 
lejiealed  the  attainder  of  Minus,  and  restored  Cinna  to  his  consu 
lai  fuacr  on  The)  entered  the  citj  tnutnphanily  at  the  head  of 
tile  ami),  and  immediateJj  give  orders  for  a  general  raassacie  of 
all  those  citizens  whom  thej  legarded  as  Uieii  enemies  The 
icenp  was  horrible  be)ond  ail  description  The  heads  of  the  sea- 
aioi",  streaming  with  blood,  viere  stuck  up  beloie  the  wslta,  "a 
dumb  senate,  (savs  an  ancient  writer )  hut  which  yet  cried  aloud 
to  Heaven  foi  vengeance  "  At  the  succeeding  election  ol  migia- 
trates,  Maiius  and  Cinna  prochiined  ihemseKes  consuls  wiihout 
the  foimalUyofa  ^oie  of  ibe  people,  hut  the  mind  of  Marms, 
ever  the  prev  of  tuibulent  pas'sioiis,  which  he  'nought  to  allaj  by 
inienpente  dunking  fell  a  victim  to  their  joint  efiorta,  and  he 
d  ed    as  la  said,  in  a  fit  of  debauch 

'ijlh  m  the  mean  ime,  with  the  armj,  had  conliibuted  to  die 
gloiy  of  the  republic  by  putting  an  end  to  the  wai  with  Mithii- 
dates  This  very  prince  had  conceived  the  pioud  design  of 
iirestmg  ali  A^ia,  together  with  Greece,  fiom  the  donaimnn  of  the 
Romms,  but  the  loss  of  two  gieat  battles  at  Cha;ro[iea  and  Orcli- 
omenos  put  an  end  to  his  piospects  of  ambition,  and  forced  him  to 
conclude  t  hurnUiating  peace  "SjUa,"  sajs  Velleius  Patercu- 
1  is,  "  dpseived  censure  for  many  things,  but  one  th  ng  was  men 
tonous — he  luft  his  pmale  inleiest  neglected  till  he  had  fini  bed 
his  war  against  the  enemiL"!  of  Rome  Hi3  own  le^enge  was 
his  rLdl  object,  and  a  dreadful  revenge  it  was 

On  leturmng  to  Rome,  he  found  the  consuls  Carbo  and  Noiba- 
nus  (foi  Cinna  was  now  dead)  with  abote  200  000  men  in  arms  to 
oppose  him  but  he  was  beloved  by  the  soldiers,  and  he  had 
addiess  enough  to  seduce  a  whole  consular  aimj,nitli  Cethegiis, 
Verres,  and  die  )  oung  Pompey,  to  join  themseh  Ps  to  his  parly 
With  this  powerful  reinloi  cement  he  entirely  defeated  the  consuls, 
and  preparpd  now  to  act  a  pait  appaiently  mntiary  to  e^erj  for- 
mer indication  of  his  natuie  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  thit  mur- 
dei  IS  a  coniasjous  disease  ,  that  (/ith  the  first  shedding  of  blood 
the  nature  is  infunatpd,  and  the  wretch  once  imhiued  in  it  ru=hes 
on  with  enthusiasm  to  the  most  atiocious  cruellies  SvUa  had 
now  caught  the  contagion  He  ordered  0000  men  to  be  massacied 
in  cold  blood,  who,  on  promise  of  their  hies,  had  laid  down  their 
aims  His  proscriptions  weie  dreadful  beyond  all  example 
"Every  daj  produced  a  new  catalnE;ue  of  those  who  were  doomed 
to  destruction  ,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  spare  an  enemy 
whom  he  had  in  Italy  The  punishmen.  did  not  slop  at  the  sup- 
posed offendeis  their  family  and  pn=iterity  to  the  third  generation 
weie  declared  infamous,  and  incapable  of  eojojnng  any  offit'e  in 
the  state,  a  pi  oof  that  tyrannic  cruelly  is  bhnd  to  consequences 
and  suspects  not  how  short-lived,  from  the  very  nature  ot  things, 
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Its  empire  must  net  e^=!arii7  be  It  was  a  nidst  the  e  hornd  scenes 
that  tiie  aba  doned  Calilme  first  gratLfied  tl  at  piofligate  and  s  ii 
Ba;e  dispo^iiioii  wiiicli  aft  marda  aimed  at  ihe  geneial  leatiuction 
oi  the  sfaie 

8}!la  was  now  witliout  arnal  in  aulhoritj,  and  absolute  mastei 
oi  the  goiernment,  which,  therefoie,  propeily  speakins;,  was.  no 
long,er  a  lopubhc  ,  yet  he  chose  to  recur  to  the  populai  authoiity 
111  Older  to  estabbsh  himself  in  powei,  and  he  was  nommated  in 
UiB  Comma,  dicta  or  foi  an  unbmit  d  space  of  time 

He  was  now  secuie,  and  seemed  to  tuin  his  thoughts  lo  tie  res- 
toration of  order  and  tranquilhtj  in  the  state  He  restored  tba 
=enate  to  its  judicial  powei  of  which,  foi  a  considetable  time,  it 
Iiad  been  depiived  He  piibhsbed  seieie  laws  agiinst  murdei  ami 
oppression  he  legulated  ibp  election  to  the  high  offices  of  pra;toi, 
qu'Estoi,  and  Iiihune  ,  prohibiting,  with  rigaid  to  the  last,  tbat  any 
tribunes  ol  the  people  should  be  chosen  uiiles'*  fiom  die  bodj  of 
the  senatois,  and  etnctin^  that  then  election  to  that  lunction  should 

tiiedude  for  evei  their  attaining  to  a  highei  dignity  This  re£;u- 
aUon  effectuallv  piesented  that  once  enviable  office  fiom  being 
anj  longei  an  object  oi  ambition 

Having  made  these  piudent  and  salutary  reforms,  SjIIi  look 
another  step  which  excited  universal  su-piise  — ne  resigned  the 
dictatoiship  The  man  who  had  desuojed  above  a  bundled 
thousand  of  bii  fellow  citizens — who,  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
sciiptious,  had  put  to  death  about  nmely  senators  and  abo^e  2b00 
Ronnn  knights — hid  courage  to  resign  the  absolute  autborit)  he 
hid  acquiied  to  become  a  pntate  citizen,  and  to  offer  to  give  an 
ar  count  to  tbe  public  ol  his  conduct  But  he  had  gamed  paituans 
to  his  interest  more  powerful,  if  not  so  numeioui  as  his  enemies 
The  senate  were  his  fiienda  because,  bv  his  late  regulations,  he 
id  t  d  1  tl  t  fa  dj  a  great  part  of  its  ancient  dignitj  ,  and 
1  suppoitei  of  tbei  order  acjainat  Maiius, 
f  the  people  The  patiiciana  saw  wi  h 
once  moie  considered  as  the  supeiior 
h  e  respects,  Sylia  professed  himself  the 
titution  of  his  country  ;  and  as  such,  in 
he  has  been  regarded  by  the  mosf  en- 
H  therefore,  had  a  powerful  party  who 
1  onduct ;  and  above  all,  he  was  the  'dol 
h  f  11  along  profited  by  his  measures  and 
he  had  given  freedom  to  ten  thousand 
fi  d  by  rewards  all  bia  partisans.  These  were 
hi  d  him  to  walk  with  the  security  of  an 
y  'hicb  be  had  deluged  with  blood.  Sylla, 
vive  bis  change  of  state.  Pleasure  and 
I  n  a  loBihsome  disease,  of  which  he  died, 
f  great  strength  of  mind,  and  had  some 
1  c  character ;  hut  he  lived  in  evil  times, 
once  to  he  great  and  to  he  virtuous. 
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On  tlie  death  of  Sylla,  the  civil  war  began  anew.  Lepidiis 
the  consul,  aspiring  at  similai'  dominion,  bi]t  a  man  of  no  abiliiies, 
levied  a  iargs  army,  and,  on  the  pretence  of  restoring  ihe  forfeited 
estates  to  those  whom  SySIa  had  driven  into  banishment  by  his 
prose  riot  ions,  openly  proclaimed  his  purpose  of  anniilling  ail  the  late 
political  regulations.  The  senate  justly  took  the  alarm;  Catulus 
and  Pompey  were  invested  with  authority  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  the  republic,  and  immediately  taking  the  field  with  a  superior 
force,  Lepidus  sustained  two  defeats,  and  took  shelter  in  Sardinia, 
where  he  died. 

It  was  now  that  Pompey  began  to  distinguish  himself.  He  had 
already,  with  no  other  command  than,  as  the  general  of  an  army 
attained  to  the  reputation  of  possessing  great  talents  by  bis  victories 
over  the  Marian  party  in  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  -Sertorius  was 
the  head  of  that  paiiy  in  Spain,  where  his  civil  and  military  abili- 
ties had  gained  hira  the  highest  popularity.  Metellus  and  Pompey 
confessed  their  inability  to  subdue  this  formidable  partisan  in  the 
field,  by  meanly  setting  a  prize  upon  his  head.  This  policy  was 
successful;  it  drew  off  Perpenna  from  his  interest,  who  had 
hitherto  supported  his  cause.  The  traitor  invited  Iiis  friend  to  a 
banquet,  and  a  hired  assassin  stabbed  him  amidst  the  tumult  of 
festivity.  The  parly  of  Sertorius  was  undone  by  the  death  of  its 
leader ;  and  Pompey,  returning  to  RoraOj  had  the  honors  of  a 
triumph. 

Mitliridates,  king  of  Poatus,  was  earnestly  bent  upon  recovering 
those  possessions  in  Asia  of  which  the  Romans  had  deprived  him. 
Lucullus,  a  very  able  general,  was  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
the  war  against  him.  He  defeated  Mithridates  in  two  engage- 
ments, and  recovered  Bithynia.  Meantime  Mithridates  iiad  sent 
a  fleet  to  Italy  to  support  the  rebellion  of  Spartacus,  who  was 
carrying  on  war  against  the  republic  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand 
slaves,  and  had  defeated  an  army  commanded  by  two  pi'seiors,  and 
nother  headed  by  both  the  consuls.  This  rebellion  Pompey  had 
the  credit  of  subduing ;  although,  in  fact,  the  victory  which  cost 
Spartacus  his  life  was  achieved  by  Crassiis,  before  Pompey's  ar- 
rival. In  the  following  year,  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  elected 
consuls,  and  the  latter,  by  his  splendid  festivals  and  shows,  acquir- 
ed with  the  people  a  high  measure  of  popularity,  LucuJIus  had 
now  compelled  Mithridates  to  retreat  to  Armenia,  and  the  kingdnm 
of  Pontus  submitted  to  the  Roman  arms. 

Lucullus  now  marched  against  Midiridates  and  Tigranes,  and 
had  die  honor  of  signally  defeating  their  united  forces;  hut  it 
was  his  misfortune  or  his  blame  to  become  unpopular  with  his 
army,  and  in  the  next  engagement  the  Pontic  king  gained  an 
important  victory.  The  consequence  was,  that  his  enemies  at 
Roifio  accused  him  of  protracting  the  war  from  motives  of  interest. 
Pompey,  who  secretly  wished  to  supplant  him  in  his  command, 
wrocured  some  of  his  friends,  among  whom  were  Julius  Cfesar  ap'' 
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Cicero,  to  propose  that  he  should  supei-sede  LuculJus,  and  a  decree 
was  obtained  to  that  effecC  When  the  intelligence  was  brought 
to  Poiopey  he  feigned  the  utnaost  surprise.  The  rival  generals 
cajLie  to  an  interview  in  Galatia,  which  passed  in  mutual  reproaches. 
"  Ii  is  your  policy,"  said  Luculkis,  "  to  triumph  over  an  enemy 
wliom  anolher  has  already  subdued,  and  thus  to  gather^  laurels 
which  you  have  not  won." — "And  you,"  said  Pompey,  "covet 
victory  solely  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  and  ravage  countries  only 
to  fill  your  coffers."  Both  reproaches  had  some  foundation  in 
truth.  Pompey  prosecuted"  the  war  against  Mithridates,  and  soon 
compelled  his  ally  Tigranes  iuLo  terms  of  unconditional  submission. 
In  the  following  campaign  he  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  Mi- 
thridates. One  of  that  prince's  concubines  treacherously  surren- 
dered to  ihe  Roman  general  a  capital  fortress  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
Mithridates  soon  after,  seeing  hjs  fortunes  desperate,  had  recourse 
to  a  voluntary  death.  Pontus  and  Syria  were  then  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 

On  the  return  of  Luciillus  to  Rome,  his  acknowledged  services 
procured  him  the  honor  of  a  triumph;  and  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  liis  life  in  lusutious  retirement.  Fond  at  the  same  time  of 
slurty,  and  of  the  conversation  of  the  most  jngenious  and  polite 
men  of  his  time,  he  spent  whole  days  with  them  in  his  libraiy  and 
gardens,  which  were  open  to  all  the  learned  men  of  Rome  and 
Greece.*  If  any  thing  can  be  said  to  vindicate  that  excess  to 
which  he  carried  the  luxury  of  the  table,  it  is  that  his  higher 
moials  were  irreproachable  ;  and  voluptuarj'  as  he  was,  he  had 
yet  a  higher  pleasure  in  acts  of  humanity  and  beneficence. 

Whde  Pompey  was  thus  employed  in  isia,  a  most  dangerous 
c6nspiracy  threatened  the  entire  destruction  of  Rome.  Lucius 
Sergius  Catihna,  we  have  already  observed,  had  been  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  cruelties  of  Sylla.  He  was, a  youth  of  a  noble 
family,  but  with  a  character  stained  with  every  manner  of  crime. 
While  Sylla  was  dictator,  he  had  risen  Co  considerable  honors :  he 
had  been  qufestor,  and  had  held  a  command  in  Africa  as  praitor ; 
but  his  vices  disgrared  these  splendid  employments,  and  the  wealth 
which  he  acquired  by  rapine  and  extortion  he  consumed  in  the 
most  infamous  debaucheries.  Foiled  in  his  design  of  obtaining  the 
consulate  for  himself  and  his  friend  Piso,  he  first  determined  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  on-the  more  successful  candidates,  Cotia  and 
Torquatus;  and  this  his  first  conspiracy,  which  was  to  begin  by 
the  murder  of  these  magistrates  and  all  their  partisans  among  the 
senate,  appears  lo  have  failed  of  success  moie  from  the  want  of 
concerted  measures  in  the  conspirators  themselves,  than  from  the 
vigilance  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state.     The   disappoint- 
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en  o!  !  !e  ]L,n*  sc  ed  o  !y  o  s  la  i  'a  n  and  ma 
Ig  p         o  e       peogeaeda^eai       oj       Lot 

n  cl  a  ac  e  d  ow  ed  deli  a  d  t  ence  u  al  ie  o  fi  li  a  o  I  er 
e  ce  for  ll  c  5  j  po  ot  h  s  v  ce  and  debaucl  e  e  1  e  o  v 
fo  ned  I  e  despera  e  scl  eme  of  ex  iipa  no-  he  hole  bodj  of  I  e 
enae  ol  assass  a  g  all  the  na^  a  es  ol  t!  e  co  o  neall 
a  1  sd  a  ng  I  s  ar  ce  and  an  b  on  1  y  1  e  co  mai  d  of  1  c  re 
p  bl  c  and   he  )  1  nder  of  tl  e  c  y 

Ca  1   Q  ga  ne  1   o  1  s  nteres    1  e  pyifl   a  e  of  Jl  rani    a  d   )e 

o  n  nat  onb  k  gh  s  pa  c  ans  and  sena  ors  1  o  e  e  desperate 
bink  p  s  and  some  I  f^  bo  n  o  e  of  g  ug  and  aba  doned 
cH    c  e     helped    o     crease  Isjay      lofaclae    le  execu 

o  of  h  de  qDS  he  o  ce  more  sol  c  ed  1  e  co  sul  h  p  but  was 
aga  d  api  o  el  f  on  the  I  o  v  famy  of  1  s  cl  a  acter  f!  e 
l!u  ou  C  ce  o  vas  elec  ed  o  tt  at  office  Happy  fo  1  e  re 
]  bl  hat  n  ho  e  per  lous  t  nes  si  e  1  ad  i  s  g  e  an  for  1  er 
g  a  d  a  an  I  p  0  ec  or  He  1  a  1  fo  Is  colleag  e  Ca  us  A  o  s 
a  eal  and  dole  n  an  1  o  left  o  1  all  th  h  rde  i  d  con 
seq  en  ly  all   I  e  1  o  0     of  1  e  adm  n  s   t  on 

In     1  e    nean     e    Ca  1  ae   I   d  b  o  gl     h      plot  lo   n  a   r  j 
Troops  were  le   ed  a  ns  p  ov  ded  a  d  s  no  depn  n  e     and  lu 
1  on  vas  ass  "ned    o  eaci  ol  th     p   ac  pal  co  sf.  ra  o       and  a  da} 

as  fixed  fo  the  con  menceme  t  of  ope  aUons  n  1  e  hear  of  Ron  e 
riie  city  was  lobeset  Sie  to  in  a  hundred  different  quai'eis  it  once 
the  cons  1  b  d  1  m  1 

prepared    fill  1  d  d 

deslmcti  A  p!  E  11  y 

cerned,        Id         1    g  b    k  i  F  1  f  1 

character    !  f  fh  p  pbbl  d 

by  the  sp         f  C  g  i  1      f   h       h  1 

plan  of  cl  p  acy     Ti  p       d    h     p        fid 

which  ar      i    1  i        hi  1       1       y  f      1        f  y 

of  the       p  hi     t      d  G  d       1  [1  1 

perhaps,        1  h  11  1  d    g  b     p  I  d 

the   trail  dph  Ij         dhEi  Id 

discover  I         m  mj  I  d    b        fi         Uy 

linguish    h  [ray'W  hdh  dl 

animaled  f  C  1      fi         g  m      C     1  d  k 

that  [he  1   d    i        d      y  h  I  11 

it  was  (le!        ddll  ym       f         1  gdfh 

acter  deserted  the  bench  on  which  he  sat,  and  left  hira  a  spectacle 
to  the  whole  assembly.  We  are  equally  astonished  when  we 
learn  that  he  was  suffered  still  to  remain  at  liberty  ;  nay,  lo  leave 


*  Or'  this  first  conapiracji  of  Catiline,  the  acoounta   of  the  Roman  hisloriana 
&re  cKtcemely  imperfect  and  confused. 
I  Dent  operain  consules  ne  qmd  tespubUca  detrimenli  capiat. 
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Romp  ^nd  to  appear  at  the  head  of  in  army  in  open  rebellion  But 
jt  was.  one  peculiaiitj  of  (he  Rormi  coiislitution,  duiing  ihe  repiib- 
hc,  that  the  lasis  did  not  allow  llie  detention  of  accused  persons  in 
Older  to  tria!  A  citizen,  accused  of  vvhatevei  crime,  continued  at 
full  liberty  til!  judgment  was  pronounced  against  liiin,  and  m  s;ht, 
it  he  foresaw  the  issue  of  the  tiial,  withdraw  bimself  liom  Rome  as 
a  voluntary  exile 

A  lemaikable  circiimatance,  showing  the  e\tenl  of  this  formi- 
dable conspiracy,  was  now  brought  to  light  The  ambassadors 
of  the  Allobioges  b'wins  truitles^ly  applied  to  the  Roman  senate 
for  a  redress  of  grievances,  Publius  Lentulus  the  pr-eior  gave 
them  assurance  in  private,  of  protection  and  fa  o  p  Id  hey 
would  return   to  their  province,  and   disposed  yn   i  to 

arm  in  snppoit  of  a  powerful  party,  which,  I  afl  d  ould 
soon  have  ihe  command  of  ihe  republic  01  1  n  g  lion 
C  ceio  received  intelligence  The  consul,  wi  1  fi  p  d  ice, 
instructed  his  informant  to  encourage  the  corr  ]  d  I  veen 
Lenuilus  and  the  ambassadovs,  and  to  urge  i!     i  d  nand 

from  Lentulus  a  hst  of  the  njime=  of  all  his  p  d  r  to 

show  to  then  countrymen  the  nurabei    and  po\        ot    I  f  ends 

on  vihose  ptotection  they  m  glit  depend,  if  thej  d  ppoit 

of  this  gieat  levolution  m  ihe  stale       Lentulu     f  11  h       naie 

tliat  was  laid  for  him       He  gave  a  list  of  the  n  f  11  ern- 

ed  m  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  tc  the  ambas  ado         1  ting 

out  upon  their  journey,  were  waylaid,  and  the     d    p     1  ized 

by  order  of  the  consul  Cicero  had  now  in  h  Id  1  nost 
compkte  evidence  against  the  whole  of  the  CO    p  A    em- 

bling  the  senate,  he  piodured  first  tie  written  evidence,  consisting 
ot  letters,  undei  the  hands  of  the  ciief  parlisans  of  Cauline,  lo- 
gethei  wuh  lists  of  arms,  ind  the  plaies  where  they  weie  deposit- 
ed ,  as  well  as  separate  instructions  for  the  ready  coopeiation  of 
the  diiierent  leadeia  in  then  distinct  drpartraents  ol  the  plot  The 
deputies  of  the  AUobi  oges  wei  e  produced  bpfore  the  senate, 
and  made  no  scruple  to  confirm  the  pioof  arising  fiom  those  docu- 

It  remained  foi  the  senate  to  determine  what  course  was  to  be 
puisued  with  these  detected  traitors,  and  the  differenLe  of  opinion 
whirh  pre\ailed  on  that  subject  affoided  a  strong  crileuon  of  the 
alarming  extent  of  this  atrocious  design,  and  the  influence  of  those 
who  secretly  favoied  it  Silanus,  the  consul  elect,  proposed  an 
immediate  sentence  of  death  on  the  whole  of  the  conspirators. 
His  opinion  was  powerfully  combated  by  Jul  us  Cfesai,  who  main- 
tained that  the  c'onfiscation  of  tbeir  estates,  and  the  comnutta!  of 
their  peisons  in  charge  to  some  of  the  best  affected  of  the  Italian 
communities,  wis  as  effectual  a  curb  to  their  designs,  and  more 
Bgieeable  fo  law  than  ( apital  punishment  Cicero,  without  de- 
hveiing  anj  opinion,  painted  in  stiong  colois  the  necessity  ol  an 
immediate  and  powerful  antidote  to  prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
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State,  and  declared  that  he  would  execute  the  ordei's  of  the  senate, 
whatever,  they,  should  be,  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life.  Cato 
closed  .the  debate  by  observiug  that  the  vote  of  that  night  would 
seal  the  fale  of  Rome,  and  convince  her  iutestine  enemies  whether 
their  party  or  the  guardians  of  the  republic  were  to  prevail  in  this 
awful  conflict.  He  concluded  by  voung  for  the  immediate  execu- 
tion of  all  the  conspii'Blors  already  in  custody,  and  a  vigorous  effort 
for  the  extermination  of  the  rebel  and  his  army  then  in  the  field- 
This  opiaion  prevailed,  and  was  immediately,  carried  into  effect. 
Lentulos  and  his  accomplices  were  the  same  day,  without  form  of 
trial,  strangled  in  prison  by  the  consul's  warrant. 

An  army,  headed  by  Antonius,  now  took  the  field  against  Cat- 
iline, He  came  up  with  him  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fesul-e.^ 
The  I'ebei  made  a  desperate  defence;  but,  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, he  threw  himself,  with  fi-antic  courage,  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  and  died  a  better  death  than  his  crimes  merited. 

Among  the  many  who  had  incurred  some  suspicion  of  sharing 
in  the  guilty  designs  of  Catiline  was  Juhus  Ciesar.  This  young 
man,  the  son-in-law  of  Cinna,  was  of  a  most  illustrious  patrician 
family.  The  companions  of  his  youth  had  known  him  only  as  a 
fop  and  a  debauchee ;  but  pleasure  and  effeminacy  were  the  as- 
sumed disguises  of  a  daring  and  ambitious  spirit.  Sylla,  who  was 
an  ekceilent  judge  of  human  UEture,  had  even  penetrated  into  his 
real  character,  and  numbered  hin  among  the  proscribed.  *'  There 
is  many  a  Marius  {said  be)  ia  the  person  of  tliat  young  man." 
Ciesar,  aware  of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  these  suspicions, 
quitted  Rome,  and  did  not  return  thither  till  after  Sylla's  death. 
He  became  more  circumspect  in  his  conduct,  and  learned  the  better 
to  conceal  his  designs,  till  the  proper  opportunity  of  bringing  them 
into  action.  Meantime  he  courted  the  people,  and  was  high  in 
their  favor  before  he  accepted  any  oiBce  in  ihe  slate.  His  larges- 
ses had  gained  a  great  party  lo  his  interest,  though  they  ruined  his 
private  fortune;  and  when  he  was  created  .iEdile,  it  was  generally 
believed  he  was  in  indigent  circumstances ;  yet  the  games  and 
spectacles  which  he  exhibited  suipassed  every  thing  hitherto  seen 
in  magnificence. 

At  the  time  when  Pompey  returned  from  his  Asiatic  expedition, 
Csesar  held  the  office  of  prtetor.  The  ambitious  spirit  of  Pompey 
could  brook  neither  a  superior  nor  dn  equal.  Crassus,  a  man  of 
mean  talents,  but  of  a  restless  and  ambitious  spirit,  had,  by  means 
of  his  enormous  wealth,  gained  a  very  considerable  party  to  his  in- 
terest ;  for  money  at  Rome  could  always  insure  popularity,  and 
thus  render  even  the  weakest  of  men  formidable  to  the  liheriies  of 
their  country.  Thus,  with  the  greatest  inequality  of  talents,  Pom- 
pey and  Crassus  were  rivals  in  tlie  path  of  ambition ;  and  Ctesar, 
who  at  this  time  aspired  to  the  consulate,  and  was  well  aware  that, 
by  courting  exclusively  eidier  of  these  rivals,  he  infallibly  made  the 
other  his  enemy,  showed  the  reach  of  his  political  genius  by  art- 
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of  Cisalpine  and  Transalpine  Gaul  and  Illyria  for  five  years,  togedier 
with  the  command  of  four  legions.  .The  legion  consisted  at  this 
time  of  about  4,000  men. 

Among  the  men  whom  Ctesar  most  dreaded  was  Cicero.     He 
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knew  him  to  be  a  true  patriot,  a  real  friend  of  his  country  and  ila 
constitution,  and  therefore  an  enemy  to  all  usurpation  of  a  prepon- 
derating power  in  the  state.*  He  tlierefore  beheld  in  him  tho 
greatest  obstacle  to  his  own  ambitious  designs,  and  resolved  to  ac- 
complish his  ruin.  Cicero  was  aware  of  his  own  danger,  and 
therefore  had  for  some  time  declined  all  share  in  the  offices  of  state; 
while  bis  high  character  and  eminent  public  services  procured  him 
the  esteem  of  every  man  of  virtue.  But  such  were  not  the  pre- 
vailing party  in  the  republic,  either  in  point  of  influence  or  num- 
bers; fi^r  the  populace  ever  bestowed  their  favor  on  those  who  hesl 
paid  their  court  and  ministered  most  largely  to  their  avarice  nnd 
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ihority  as  consul  warranted  mdeed  by  a  decree  of  (he  senate,  had 
condemned  Cat  line  s  accompl  cea  to  leaih — a  n  e-isure  which  the 
necessity  of  the  t  mes  and  the  nm  nent  pe  1  of  ihe  epuhlic  had 
justified  m  the  op    on  of  all  good  n  e  i 

Cicero  w  th  all  h  s  b  gh  qual  es  was  of  a  weak  and  pusillan- 
imous sprC  Instead  of  r  a  f  II)  e  dea\or  g  to  avail  himself 
of  the  gieat  and  essent  al  serv  ces  h  rh  1  p  f  ad  lei  dered  his  coun- 
try, sufficient  to  msure  him  Ihe  support  oi  every  good  cifizen,  in 


"The  first  occasion  on  which  Cicero  dislinguiahed  himself  aa  an  orator,  was  one 
of  great  difficulty  and  delicacy,  the  defence  of  Roseiua,  who,  during  the  time  of 
Sylla'-B  horrible  proscriptions,  had  been  robbed  of  his  whole  fortune  by  some  of  hia 
wicked  relalions,  who  had  put  to  death  his  fether  under  the  pretended  authority 
of  that  proscription,  though  in  reality  his  name  was  not  In  the  list  of  victims.  A 
favorite  of  Sylla,  named  Chryaogonus,  had  sharod  this  infamous  plunder,  and,  to 
secure  his  poBBeaaion,  accused  Ihe  son  of  Iwing  tlie  murderer  of  his  father.  SucH 
waa,  at  this  lime,  the  dread  of  offcnding  Sylla,  that  none  of  the  old  advocates  or 
orators  would  undertake  the  defence  of  this  injured  man.  Cicero,  then  in  his 
twenty- aeventh  year,  nobly  stood  forth  as  hia  defender ;  and,  with  admirable  skill 
and  address,  prevailed  in  obtaining  jusUcG  for  hie  client,  Vi'ithont  incuirlng  (he 
resentment  of  that  man  who  waa  the  protector  of  hia  oppreaaora.  The  reputation  / 
of  the  pleader  rose  from  that  moment  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  he  was  regarded  ai 
Ihe  Real  orator  of  the  age. 
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averting  or  opposing  this  adverse  current  which  threatened  his  de- 
letion, he  meanly  sunk  under  the  apprehension  of  its  force, 
i  resolution  entirely  forsook  him.  He  clothed  himself  in  a 
rning  habit,  as  did  most  of  the  equestrian  order  to  which  he 
belonged ;  aud  he  presented  himself  in  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
in  the  abject  character  of  a  suppliant  whose  life  and  fortunes  were 
entirely  at  their  disposal.  He  claimed  the  friendship  of  Pompey, 
to  whom  he  had  done  essential  services ;  but  he  shamefully  aban- 
doned him.  Cato,  the  real  friend  of  Cicero,  and  who  would  have 
generously  sunported  him  at  all  hazards,  was  purposely  invested 
with  a  commisiion  to  reduce  the  island  of  Cyprus,  in  order  to  re- 
move him  from  Rome  at  this  critical  moment  when  the  fate  of  his 
friend  was  in  dependence.  Before  leaving  the  city,  he  is  said  to 
have  counselled  Cicero  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  circumstances, 
and  betake  himself  to  voluntary  banishment  irom  his  ungrateful 
country. 

After  some  ineffectual  endeavors  to  try  the  attachment  of  his 
f  r       d     wl     1     nly      d  d       f     h  fi  C  fol- 
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]       d        d  111  f  pp      ng 
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1    I       y  f     d  y  (I      1  \      f      d)     h      I    hall 

be  disposed  to  thank  you  for  having  prevented  me  from  resortmg  to 
a  voluntary  death  ;  for  I  now  bitterly  regret  that  I  yielded  in  that 
matter  to  your  entreaty.  What  species  of  misfortune  have  I  not 
endured?  Did  ever  any  one  fail  from  so  high  a  state,  in  so  good 
a  cause,  with  such  abilities  and  knowledge,  and  with  such  a  share 
of  the  public  esteem?  Cut  off  in  such  a  career  of  glory,  deprived 
of  my  fortune,  torn  from  my  children,  debarred  the  sight  of  a 
brother  dearer  to  me  tlian  myself — but  my  tears  will  not  allow  me 
to  proceed,''  In  Qontemplating  such  a  picture,  the  historian  I 
have  just  quoted  truly  says,  "  It  appears  from  this  and  many  other 
scenes  of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man,  Ihat  though  he  loved  vir- 
tuous actions,  yet  his  virtue  was  accompanied  with  so  unsuitable  a 
thirst  of  the  praise  to  which  it  entitled  him,  that  his  mind  was  un- 
able to  sustain  itself  without  this  foreign  assistance  ;  and  when  the 
praise  to  which  he  aspired  for  his  consulate  was  changed  into  oblo- 
quy and  scorn,  he  seems  to  liave  lost  the  sense  of  good  or  evil  in 
his  own  conduct'and  character."  How  different  lliis  conduct  from 
the  sentiments  he  had  expressed  as  a  philosopher,  in  his  beautiful 
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treafise  De  ^nibus,  1.  i.;  "  Succurabere  doloribus,  eos<)iie  humili 
animo  jmbecilloque  ferre,  miserum  est :  ob  eaiiique  dubilitalem 
anirai,  multi  parentes,  muiti  amicos,  honnuUi  patriam,  plerique 
autem  seipsos  penitus  perdidemnt. " *  But  speculative  aad  prac- 
tical philosophy  are  widely  different. 

Cicero's  departure  from  Rome  was  regarded  as  a  full  justiSca- 
tion  of  that  sentence  of  banishment  which  Clodius  immediately 
caused  to  be  passed  against  him  as  an  enemy  of  the  republic,  ac- 
companied with  a  decree  for  coofiscating  his  whole  estates,  and 
demolishing  and  razing  to  the  ground  his  elegant  palaces  and  vil- 
las. Such  were  the  rewards  of  that  true  patriot  whom,  a  few 
months  before,  his  couotry  had  justly  hailed  as  its  preserver  from 
utter  destruction  !  But  popular  opinion  is  ever  apt  to  pass  from 
one  extreme  to  another  ;  and  the  latter  part  of  die  life  of  Cicero 
was  a  perpetual  altematiou  of  triumph  and  disgrace. 

We  have  remarked  that,  in  the  divisions  of  the  provinces  be- 
tween Ca;sar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  the  first  of  these  had  for  his 
share  those  extensive  territories  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  Gallia  Gisalpina  and  Transalpina.  Ot 
these  he  obtained  the  government  for  five  years,  and  in  that  period 
he  carried  to  its  highest  pitch  the  military  glory  of  the  republic, 
and  his  own  reputation  as  a  consummate  general.  The  Helve- 
tians, leaving  their  own  territory,  had  attempted  to  obtain  a  set- 
tlement within  the  Roman  Province.  Csesar,  in  the  first  year  of 
his  government,  utterly  defeated  these  invaders,  and  drove  them 
back  to  their  native  seats  with  the  loss  of  near  200,000  slain  in 
the  field.  The  Germans  under  Ariovistus,  who  had  attempted  a 
similar  invasion,  were  repelled  with  immense  slaughter,  their  leader 
narrowly  escaping  in  a  small  boat  across  the  Rhine.  The  Belgfe, 
the  -Nervii,  the  Celtse,  the  Suevi,  Menapii,  and  other  warlike 
nations,  were  all  successively  brought  under  subjection.  In  the 
fourth  year  of  his  command  he  invaded  Britain.  The  motive  to 
this  enterprise  was  .purely  ambition,  although  the  pretext  was  that 
the  Britons  were  the  aggressors  by  sending  supplies  to  the  hostile 
tribes  of  Gaul.  Cassar  landed  near  Deal,  and  lound  a  much  moie 
formidable  opposition  than  he  had  expected,  the  natives  displaying 
considerable  military  ski!!  with  the  most  determined  courage.  The 
Romans,  indeed,  gained  some  advantages  ;  but  Cssar  soon  becam 
sensible  that  the  conquest  of  the  island  required  a  much  greater 
force  than  had  yet  been  brought  against  it,  and  was  not  to  be 
achieved  in  a  single  campaign.  The  approach  of  winter  in  the 
country  of  ati  enemy  whose  spirit  seemed  to  be  roused  to  the  most 
desperate  resistance,  gave  him  some  alarm  for  the  safety  of  his 
army  ;  and,  therefore,  binding  the  conquered  parts  of  the  country 


""  To  yield  to  miEfortniies,  and  bear  them  wcatly,  is  miBerable.  By  s 
Infirmity  of  mind,  many  have  brought  ruin  on  their  relations  and  friends,  si 
even  on  Uieir  country ,  bat  more  on  theraBelyea." 
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to  terms  of  submission,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  re-embark  his 
legions,  and,  after  settling  them  in  winter-quarters  in  Gaul,  return- 
ed himself  to  Italy,  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  the  capital,  where 
the  splendor  of  his  foreign  campaigns  had  highly  increased  his' 
popularity. 

His  great  acquisition  of  fame  had  how  sensibly  obscured  the 
glory  of  Porapey,  whose  influence  was  visibly  on  the  decline.' 
To  strengthen  himself  by  the  interest  and  by  the  talents  of  Cicero, 
whom  he  had  before  so  meanly  abandoned,  he  now  procured  the 
E-ecail  of  ihat  illustrious  exiie,  and  the  repeal  of  the  sentence  of 
confiscation  which  had  deprived  him  of  his  whole  property.  Ci- 
cero returned  to  his  country  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  months. 
His  journey  from  Brundisium  to  Home  was  a  triumphal  proces- 
sion. All  Ifaiy,  as  he  said  himself,  seemed  to  flock  together  to 
hail  his  auspicious  return;  that  single  day  made  his  ejory  immor- 
tal.* He  was  loaded  with  honors ;  and  his  houses  and  villas, 
which  had  been  razed  to  the  ground,  were  rebuilt  with  increased 
magnificence  at  die  expense  of  the  pubUc. 

By  the  influence  of  Cicero,  Porapey  regained  for  a  while  his 
popularity.  The  triumvirate,  though  secretly  animated  with  mu- 
tual jealousy,  still  conlinued  to  support  each  other  in  their  power. 
Pompey  and  Grassus  were  elected  consuls;  the  former  having,  fof 
five  years,  the  government  of  Spain,  and  the  latter  that  of  Syria, 
Greece,  and  Egypt.  They  had  unlimited  power  to  levy  troops, 
and  to  exact  whatever  pecuniary  supplies  they  found  necessary, 
from  the  tributary  princes  and  states  under  their  government. 
Crassiis,  insatiable  in  accumulating  wealth,  plundered  the  Eastern 
provinces  without  mercy  ;  but  having  engaged  in  an  inconsiderate 
expedition  against  the  Parthians,  he  ivas  totally  defeated,  his  whole 
army  cut  to  pieces,  and  he  himself  and  .his  son  were  slain  in  the 
field. 

Csesar  in  the  meantime  was  prosecuting  his  military  operations 
m  Gaul,  and  seemed  to  take  no  concern  in  the  affairs  of  Itome ; 
yet,  in  reality,  his  influence  there  now  regulated  every  measure  of 
importance.  His  partisans,  to  whom  he  remitted  iai^e  sums  of 
money,  overruled  all  p'roceedings  in  the  comitia,  and  carried  what- 
ever measures  of  a  public  nature  he  chose  to  direct  as  instrumen- 
tal to  his  own  views,  Pompey  was  not  blind  to  these  views ;  and 
the  apparent  union  and  cordiality  which  they  yet  affected  to  main- 
tain was  any  thing  but  real.  We  shall  soon  see  an  open  rupture, 
and  a  contention  for  undivided  sovereignty,  whose  issue  must  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  commonwealth. 
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Cbedt  passBB  the  Rubicon — Matches  to  Rome — NEinied  Dictator — Battle  of 
PhatBilia— Flight  and  Death  of  Pompey— Defeat  of  Pharnacea— Death  of 
Cato — Ciesnr'a  Reforms  in  the  Komaa  Stale — Reform  of  the  Calendar — Is 
created  perpetual  Dictator  with  the  titie  of  Imperator — Character  of  Cieaar — 
la  aaaaaainated — Artful  conduct  of  IMark  Antony — Hia  ambitious  views — 
Second  Triumvirate — Bloody  Proscription — Death  of  Cicero — Battle  of  Plii- 
lip'pi,  and  End  of  the  Republic— BalUa  of  AcUum— Death  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra — Octavius  (afterwards  Augustus)  eole  master  of  the  Roinan  Em- 

The  brilliancy  of  the  warlike  exploits  of  Casar,  and  tlie  influeuce 
of  his  paitisans  in  the  public  measures  of  the  commonwealth,  easily 
procured  the  prolongation  of  his  government  of  the  GaulS)  to  a 
period  double  the  length  of  that  for  which  it  had  been  originally 
granted.  In  the  course  of  ten  years,  be  had  reduced  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  now  called  France  into  a  Roman  province  ;  a  con- 
quest, in  which  bis  pohtical  talents  were  no  less  signally  displayed 
than  his  abilities  as  a  general.  His  Commentaries,  a  military  jour- 
nal which  contains  a  brief  and  perspicuous  detail  of  his  campaigns, 
are  no  less  a  proof  of  his  excelling  in  those  splendid  features  of  a 
public  character,  than  of  his  possessing  all  the  qualities  of  a  skil- 
ful and  eloquent  historian. 

The  renewed  term  of  his  government  was  on  the  eve  of  expir- 
ing; but  this  extraordinary  man  had  no  design  of  reiinquisbing  his 
military  command.  To  secure  himself  against  a  deprivation  of 
power,  he  bribed  Cucio,  one  of  the  tribunes,  to  make  a  proposal 
which  wore  the  appearance  of  great  moderation,  and  regard  for 
the  public  liberty.  This  was,  that  Casar  and  Pompey  should 
either  both  continue  in  their  governments — or  both  be  recalled ; 
as  they  were  equally  capable  of  endangering  the  safety  of  the  com- 
monwealth by  an  abuse  of  power.  The  motion  passed,  and  Cai- 
ear  immediately  offered  lo  resign  on  condition  that  his  rival  should 
follow  his  example  ;  but  Pompey  reiected  the  proposal,  probably 
aware  of  the  real  designs  of  Ciesar,  but  too  confideuily  relying 
on  die  strength  of  his  own  paity,  and  the  influence  he  had  with 
his  tioops  A  civil  wai  was  the  necessary  consequence.  Every 
connection  between  these  two  ambitious  men  was  now  at  an  end. 
The  death  of  Julia,  the  dtughtei  ol  Cjesar,  and  wife  of  Pompey, 
dissolved  that  feeble  bond  of  union  which  had  hitherto  subsisted 
between  them.*     They  were  now  declared  enemies,  and  each  pre- 


'  This  lady  died  in  childbed.    She  was  beloved  by   Pompey  willi  the  fondest 
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pared  to  assert,  by  arras,  his  title  ta  an  unrestrained  dominion  over 
his  country.  It  is  not  a  liiile  surprising,  that  the  citizens  of  Rome 
should  deliborately  prepare  to  sacrifice  their  hves  and  fortunes  ii; 
the  decision  of  such  a  contest,  with  all  ttie  aeal  of  men  who  6ght 
for  their  most  valuable  rights  and  possessions. 

Pompey  had  on  his  side  the  consuls  and  a  great  part  of  the 
senate.  In  one  respect  he  had  justice  on  his  side,  for  the  term 
of  his  government  was  not  yet  at  an  end,  and  the  proposed  accom- 
modation was  evidently  a  snare  laid  for  him  by  Cassar.  Cato  and 
Cicero  had  taken  part  wilii  Pompey,  which  showed  their  sense  of 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  for  they  were  no  false  patriots-  But  Ctesar 
had  in  his  favor  a  victorious  army  of  veteran  troops,  profound  mili- 
tary skiH,  and  a  great  portion  of  popularity  gained  by  his  general 
character  of  humanity,  and  well-employed  largesses  among  all  ranks 
of  the  people, 

The  boundary  which  separates  Italy  from  Cisa]pine  Gaul  is  a 
small  river  named  ihe  Rubicon.  The  Roman  senate,  aware  of  the 
designs  of  Caesar,  had  pronounced  a  decree,  devoting  to  tho  infer- 
nal, gods  whatever  general  should  presume  to  pass  this  boundary 
with  an  army,  a  legion,  or  even  a  single  cohort. 

CtBsar,  who,  with  di  bis  ambition,  inherited  a  large  share  of  the 
benevc^ent  affections,  did  not  resolve  on  the  decisive  step  which 
he  had  now  taken  without  some  compunction  of  mind.  Arrived 
with  his  army  at  the  border  of  his  province,  he  hesitated  for  some 
time,  while  he  pictured  to  himself  the  inevitable  miseries  of  that 
civil  war,  in  which  he  was  now  preparing  to  unsheath  the  sword. 
"If  I  pass  this  small  stream,"  said  he,  "in  what  calamities  must  I 
involve  my  country  !  Yet,  if  I  do  not,. I  myself  am  i;uined." 
The  latter  consideration  was  too  powerful.  Ambition,  too,  pre- 
sented allurements,  which  to  a  mind  like  Cfesar's  were  irresistible. 
He  passed  the  boundary,  and  took  possession  of  Ariminum,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Mark  Antony  and  Cassius..  They  were  at  that 
tune  tribunes  of  the  people,  axid  after  endeavoring  in  vain  to  serve 
his  interest  at  Rome,  by  strenuously  opposing  a  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate, which  required  Cfesar  to  disband  his  army,  now  openly  joined 
him  in  the  field  with  a  considerable  body  of  their  followers. 

Rome  was  novr  in  the  utmost  alarm  and  consternation.  Csesar 
had  -with  him  ten  legions,  while  Pompey,  to  whom  the  city  looked 
for  protection,  and  whom  the  senate  had  invested  with  all  authority 
to  defend  the  republic,  had,  with  unpardonable  supineness,  taken 
no  measures  to  guard  against  a  step  of  this  kind,  which  he  rnight 
well  have  apprehended  from  the  daring  genius  of  his  rival.  He 
now  ordered  in  haste  a  general  levy  to  be  made  over  all  Italy ; 
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but  found  to  his  in ortifi cation,  that  CEDsar  had  pre-occupied  the 
most  important  places  whence  troops  were  to  be  drawn,  and  was 
daily  joined  by  fresh  reinforcements.  His  well-timed  bountiesj 
and  that  clemency  which  he  showed  on  every  siiccess  of  his  arms, 
and  which  was  truly  a  part  of  his  nature,  had  gamed  him  the  gen- 
eral favor.  The  circumstance  of  the  two  tribunes  espousing  hia 
cause  gave  it  a  show  of  patriotism,  and  he  now  publicly  proclaim- 
ed that  his'  sole  purpose  in  leaving  Jiis  governmen;.  was  tq  vindicate 
the  authority  of  the  people  thus  injured  in  the  persons  of  their  ma- 
gistrates. 

Pompey  was  now  sensible  of  his  weakness.  The  voice  of  the 
public  openly  expressed  an  impatient  desire  for  the  ^rriva!  of  Ca;- 
sar,  who,  on  his  part,  was  rapidly  advancing  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 
when  Pompey  quitted  the  city,  followed  by  the  consuls  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  senators.  Unable  to  collect  &  sufficient  force 
jn  Italy,  he  passed  over  into  Epirus.  The  East  had  been  the 
scene  of  his  conquests,  and  thence  he  trusted  that  he  would  be 
supplied  both  with  troops  and  treasure.  Before  sailing  from  Brun- 
disium,  he  had  declared  that  he  would  treat  all  those  as  enemies 
who  did  not  follow  him.  Ciesar,  with  more  wisdom,  declared  that 
he  would  esteem  all  those  his  friends  who  did  not  arm  against  him, 

Ctesar,  by  immediately  following  Pompey,  might,  perhaps,  have 
brought  the  war  to  a  speedy  termination  ;  but,  besides  the  want  of 
transports  for  the  conveyance  of  his  army,  he  judged  it  liazaidous 
to  leave  Italy  defenceless  against  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey,  then 
in  considerable  force  in  the  Province  of  Spain.  His  first  objects, 
therefore,  were  the  securing  the  seat  of  empire,  and  reducing  the 
hostile  army  under  Pompey's  officers.  After  making  his  public 
entry  into  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  the  Joudest  accla- 
mations, and  possessing  himself  of  the  public  treasury,  he  set  out 
for  Spain.  Marseiiles,  which  lay  in  his  route,  had  declared  for 
liis  rival,  but  leaving  Trebonius  to  besiege  it,  he  proceeded  in  his 
march  to  meet  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey,  Afranius  and  Petreius. 
These  he  speedily  subdued,  and,  compelling  them  to  yield  at  dis- 
cretion, sent  them  home  to  Rome  to  proclaim  his  clemency  and 
moderation.  In  the  space  of  forty  days  all  Spain  submitted  to  the 
arms  of  Cajsar,  and  he  returned  victorious  to  Rome,  where,  in  his 
absence,  he  had  heen  proclaimed  dictator.  In  that  quality,  he  pre- 
sided at  the  annua!  election  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  state,  and 
was  himself  elected  consul.  He  had  now  that  legal  title  to  act  in 
the  name  of  the  republic,  which  he  had  hitherto  wanted?  If  the 
power  of  an  usurper  is  capable  "of  being  validated  by  the  subse- 
quent  voluntary  sanction  of  those  over  whom  it  is  usurped,  Casar 
bad  now  that  ratification. 

Meantime  Pompey  was  sti-enuously  collecting  forces  in  Greece, 
Macedonia,  and  Epirus.  He  likewise  drew  large  supplies  from  the 
sovereigns  of  Asia,  and  had  already  mustered  an  array  of  five 
legions,  with  five  hundred  ships  of  war,  under  the  command  of 
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Bibulus.  Ctcsar  embarked  at  Briindisium  with  an  equal  arma- 
ment of  fire  legions,  and  tlie  two  armies  came  in^sight  of  each 
other  near  Dyrracliium,  in  lUyria.  After  one  doubtful  engage- 
ment, in  which  the  advantage  was  rather  on  the  side  of  Pompey, 
Csesar  led  him  on  to  Macedonia,  where  he  had  two  addition^ 
legions  under  his  lieutenant  Calvinus.  Pompey,  who  was  easily 
elated  with  every  appearance  of  success,  flattered  himself  that 
this  was  a  retreat  upon  the  part  of  his  enemy.  He  was,  there- 
fore, anxious  to  come  up  with  him,  and  eager  to  terminate  the  war 
by  a  general  engagement.  This  was  exactly  what  Ctesar  wished. 
This  important  battle  was  fought  in  the  field  of  Pharsalia.  The 
army  of  Pompey  amounted  to  forty-five  thousand  foot,  and  seven 
tliousand  horse,  which  was  more  than  double  that  of  his  rival ; 
and  so  confident  of  victory  were  the  former,  that  they  had  adorned 
their  tents  with  festoons  of  laurel  and  myrtle,  and  prepared  a 
splendid  banquet  against  their  return  from  the  battle.  Vain  and 
presumptuous  preparations  !  Of  this  immense  army,  fifteen  thou- 
sand were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  twenty-four  thousand  surren- 
dered themselves  prisoners  of  war,  and  cheerfully  incorporated 
themselves  into  the  army,  of  the  victor,  whose  loss,  in  all,  did  not 
exceed  two  hundred  men.  Csesar  found  in  the  camp  of  Pompey, 
all  his  papers,  containing  the  correspondence  he  carried  on  with 
the  chief  of  his  partisans  at  Rome.  The  sagacious  and  magnani- 
mous chief  committed  them  unopened  to  the  flames,  declaiming  that 
he  wished  rather  to  be  ignorant  who  were  his  enemies,  than  to  be 
obliged  to  punish  them. 

After  this  fatal  engagement,  Pompey  experienced  al!  the  mise- 
ries of  a  fugitive.  The  last  scenes  of  the  life  of  this  illustrious 
man  afford  a  striking  picture  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  the 
instabihty  of  all  human  greatness.  He  passed  the  first  night,  after 
his  defeat,  in  (he  solitary  hut  of  a  fisherman  upon  the  seacoast. 
Thence  he  went  on  board  a  vessel,  which  landed  him  first  at 
Amphipolis  ;  whence  he  sailed  to  Lesbos,  where  his  wife  Corneh'a 
was  waiting,  in  anxious  expectation,  the  issue  of  the  late  decisive 
conflict.  They  met  upon  the  seashore.  Pompey  embraced  her 
without  uttering  a  word,  and  this  silence  spoke  at  once  the  whole 
extent  of  her  misfortune.  They  fled  for  protection  to  Egypt,  where 
Pompey  expected  to  find  a  welcome  asylum  at  the  court  of  the 
young  Ptolemy,  whose  father  Auletes  had  owed  to  him  his  settle- 
ment upon  the  throne.  But  Ptolemy  was  then  at  war  with  his 
sister  Cleopatra,  to  whom  their  father  had  jointly  bequeathed  the 
kingdom  ;  and  his  ministers,  apprehending  that  Pompey  would  take 
the  part  of  Cleopatra,  in  order  to  enforce  that  settlement  of  which 
the  Roman  people  were  appomted  the  executors,  immediately 
determined  his  destruction.  The  ship  which  carried  Pompey  and 
Cornelia  had  approached  within  sight  of  the  land,  and  he  despatched 
a  messenger  ashore  desiring  an  audience  of  the  Egyptian  monarch. 
A  single  boat  rowed  off  from  the  land,  in  which  came  some  offi- 
voL.  I.  52 
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cers  with  orders  to  bring  him  on  shore  ;  and  he  parted  with  many 
teal's  from  Corneha,  who  was  justly  apprehensive  of  his  safety,  but 
could  not  foresee  all  the  misery  of  his  fate. 

They  were  still  ia  sight  of  the  ship,  and  Pompey,  who  began  to 
fear  that  he  was  betrayed,  sought  to  ingratiate  liirasejf  wiih  those 
to  whom  he  was  now  a  prisoner.  He  reminded  some  of  them  of 
having  served  under  his  banners,  when  a 'few  years  before  he  was 
the  conqueror  of  the  East ;  but  they,  answering  nothing,  rowed  on 
in  gloomy  silence  till  they  reached  tlie  land.  While  Pompey  rose 
to  step  on  shore,  he  received  the  stroke  of  a  dagger  in  his  side, 
and,  decenfiy  covering  his  face  with  his  robe,  resigned  himself  to 
his  fate.  They  cut  off  his  head,  and  cast  his  body  naked  upon 
the  sand  ;  where  a  faithful  slave,  who  had  attended  him,  stealing 
to  the  place  during  the  silence  of  the  night,  made  a  small  funeral 
pile  from  the  fragments  of  a  boat,  and  burnt  the  body,  carrying 
the  ashes  to  Cornelia.  "  Princeps  Romani  nominis  imperio  arbi- 
trioque  Egyptii  mancipii  jugialatus  est.  Hie  post  tres  consiilalus, 
ef  totidem  triumphos,  domitumque  lerrantm  orbem,  vitie  fuit  exitus. 
In  tantnrn  in  ilio  viro  a  se  discordante  fortuna,  ut  cui  mod&  ad  vic- 
toriam  terra  defuerat',  deesset  ad  sepulturam."* 

Cassar,  being  told  of  the  course  which  Pompey  had  steered, 
sailed  directly  to  Alexandria.  When  informed  of  bis  fate,  he  could 
not  restrain  his  tears  ;  and  when  his  murderers  presented  to  him 
tile  head  of  that  unhappy  man,  which  they  judged  must  have  been 
to  him  a  grateful  spectacle,  he  turned  aside  with  horror  from  the 
sight.  He  caused  every  honor  to  be  paid  to  his  memory,  and  from 
that  time  showed  the  utmost  indulgence  and  even  beneficence  to 
the  partisans  of  his  unfortunate  rival.  Those  men  have  a  bad  opin- 
ion of  human  nature,  who  ascribe  this  conduct  altogether  to  a  refined 
policy,  and  account  Ciesar  only  the  greater  hypocrite,  the  more  ex- 
amples he  showed  of  the  milder  virtues.  An  hypothesis  so  con- 
trary to  every  rule  of  candid  judgment,  is  contradicted  by  the  whole 
.  tenor  of  this  truly  great  man's  life. 

Ptolemy  Auletes,  the  father  of  the  present  sovereign  of  Egypt, 
had  named,  as  we  before  remarked,  the  Roman  people  as  die 
executors  of  his  testamentary  settlement  of  the  kingdom;  and 
Ciesar,  as  acting  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  now  took  on  him- 
self the  right  of  deciding  between  the  pretensions  of  Cleopatra 
and  her  brother.  The  charms  of  Cleopatra  had  probably  their 
influence  on  this  decision.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  allegation  of 
the  partisans  of  the  young  Ptolemy,  who  for  several  nonths  main- 


•  "  He,  the  nolilest  of  the  Roman  name,  fpll  by  the  ordei-s  of  an  Egyptian 
bondsman.— Such  was  the  miserable  end  of  him  who  had  thrice  borne  Sie  dig- 
nity of  consui,  thrice  been  honored  with  a  triumph,  and  been,  in  fact,  the  lord 
of  the  world.  In  him  so  great  was  the  reverse  of  fortune,  that  he,  wlio  but 
lately  found  the  earth  too  small  for  his  conqnesta,  conld  not  now  command 
enough  to  corer  his  remaina."— Veil.  Paler,  ii.  ^. 
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rained  his  cause  by  force  of  arms,  and  besieged  Ciesar  m  tlie  city 
of  Alexandria.  In  this  war  tlie  young  Ptolemy  was  killed,  and 
an  accide^  happened  of  which  the  general  consequences  were 
more  to  be  deplored;  the  greater  part  of  the  celebrated  library  of 
(he  Ptolemies  was  burnt  to  the  ground.*  The  issue  of  the  war 
would  probably  have  been'  fatal  to  Caesar,  had  he  not  received 
timely  succors  from  Asia.  Thus  reinforced  he  brought  tiie  king- 
dom of  Egypt,  under  complete  subjection,  bestowing  the  sove- 
reignly jointly  on  Cleopatra  and  a  younger  Ptolemy,  a  child  of 
eleven  years  of  age,  the  brother  of  the  last  prince. 

He  now  turned  his  arms  against  Pharnaces,  the  son  of  Mithri- 
dates,  who  had  seized  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  meditated, 
after  his  father's  example,  to  strip  the  Romans  of  their  Asiatic 
possessions.  This  war  he  very  speedily  terminated,  intimating  its 
issue  to  his  friends  at  Rome  in  three  words,  Veni,  vidi,  vid.j; 

Thus  having  established  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  East,  Ciesar- 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  elected  consul  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  dictator,  being  the  third  time  he  had  enjoyed  both  these 
dignities.  Rome  stood  in  need  of  his  presence;  for  the  troops 
which,  under  the  command  of  Mark' Antony,  had  remained  in  Italy, 
had  spread  universal  disorder  and  anarchy.  The  partisans  of  his 
late -rival  were  at  the  same  time  in  arms  in  Africa,  headed  by  Scipio 
and  Cato,  who,  together  with  the  sons  of  Porapey,  had  fled  thither 
after  the  defeat  of  Pharsalia,  and  received  cordial  aid  from  Juba, 
king  of  iVIaiiritania.  Cfesar,  therefore,  found  the  chief  obstacle  to 
his  ambition  in  this  quarter,  and  embarking  for  Africa,  was  obliged 
for  some  time  to  act  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  avoid  a  general 
engagement,  with  an  enemy  whose  effective  forces  greatly  out- 
numbered his  own.  He  gained,  however,  several  advantages,  and 
his  high  reputation,  together  with  the  prevaihng  opinion  of  that 
prosperous  fortune  which  had-  hitherto  attended  all  his  enterprises, 
caused  daily  desertions  to  his  standards  from  the  ranks  of  his  ene- 
mies. A  favorable  situation  at  length  presenting  itself,  he 
engaged  the  allied  army  at  Thapsus,  and  obtained  a  complete  vic- 
tory. Scipio  perished  in  bis  passage  to  Spain.  Cato  alone 
remained,  whose  indomitable  spirit  no  reverse  of  fortune  was  capa- 
ble of  forcing  to  yield  to  any  terms  of  submission.  With  an  un- 
daunted resolution,  he  shut  himself  up  in  Utica  with  a  few  nohle 
spirits,  who,  like  himself,  disdained  to  yield  to  the  masier  of  Rome. 
He  formed  the  principal  citizens  into  a  senate,  and  for  some  time 


*  The  royal  librmy  of  Alexandria  was  said  to  oonEisl  of  Eeven  iiundred  thou- 
sand volumes  :  of  these  four  hcndted  Uiousand,  deposited  in  the  quarter  of  the 
city  called  Braohion,  were  destroyed  on  this  occasion ;  Ihe  otder  part,  contain- 
ing tjiree  hundred  thousand,  was  mithm  the  Serapeum,  and  escaped  the  flames ; 
there  it  was  that  Cleopatra  deposited  the  two  hundred  Uiousand  volumes  of 
the  Pergamean  library,  given  to  her  by  Idark  Anloiiy.  This  was  increased  ftoni 
age  to  age,  tilJ  it  iras  finally  burnt  by  the  calipji  Omar,  in  a.  a.  6JS. 

I  "  I  came,  I  bbw,  I  conipiewd." 
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cherished  i\  s  desperate  purpose  of  holding  out  the  town  against 
the  whole  force  which  Ctesar  could  briag  against  it.  But  th« 
spirits  of  his  party  were  not  equal  to  his  own,  and  ^me  of  his 
fiiends  venturing  to  hint  a  wish  for  a  timely  capitulation,  Cato 
counselled  them  to  provide  as  they  judged  best  for  their  owa 
safely,  After  supper,  during  which  he  conversed  with  his  usual 
cheerfulness,  he  relired  to  his  apartment,  and  for  awhile  occupied 
himself  in  perusing  Plato's  Dialogue  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul.  He  then  composed  himself  to  sleep,  and  after  a  short 
repose,  inquiring  whether  his  friends  had  saved  themselves  by 
flight,  and  being  assured  that  all  was  well,  he  calmly  fell  upon  his 
sword. 

Juba  was  now  driven  from  biskingdom,  and  Mauritania  became 
a  Roman  province.  The  victorious  CiEsar  returned  to  Rome. 
The  natural  clemency  of  his  disposition  now  signally  displayed 
itself:  he  remembered  no  longer  that  there  had  been  opposite 
parties,  but  showed  the  same  humane  iodulgeoce  to  the  fi'iends  of 
Pompey,  as  if  they  bad  never  been  his  enemies.  Many  of  them 
bfe  raised  to  offices  of  dignity  and  emolument,  and  found  them 
henceforward  the  most  attached  of  his  partisans.  He  was  decreed 
a  splendid  triumph,  and  on  that  occasion  gratified  the  people  with 
the  most  magnificent  games  and  entertainments.  Master  of  tiie 
state,  he  from  this  time  employed  his  whole  attention  in  contribut- 
ing to  its  prosperity  and  happiness.  He  turned  his  mind  to  the 
reformation  of  abuses  of  every  kind.  He  repressed  luxury  by 
sumptuary  laws;  stimulated  industry  by  rewards;  and  by  sedu- 
lously promoting  the  comforts  of  the  lower  class  of  citizens,  gave 
the  mosf  effectual  encouragement  to  population.  While  he  thus 
adv'anced  the  prosperity  of  the  capital,  he  introduced  order  and 
economy  into  the  government  of  the  provinces,  where  hitherto 
every  species  of  oppression  and  peculation  had  been  permitted  and 
countenanced. 

The  genius  of  Cssar  was  not  confined  to  the  arts  of  government, 
biit  carried  its  researches  into  every  branch  of  science  and  philoso- 
phy. The  duration  of  the  year  at  this  time  was  twelve  lunat 
months,  with  an  intercalation  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  days, 
alternately,  at  the  end  of  every  two  years  :  but  the  pontiffs  either 
intioduced  or  omitted  the  intercalation  according  to  circumstances, 
as  they  wanted  to  abridge  or  prolong  the  time  of  the  magistrates'' 
continuing  in  office — and  thus  there  was  the  greatest  conliision  in 
the  calendar.  Cjesar,  who  was  a  proficient  in  astronomy,  and  to 
.whose  writings  in  that  science  even  Ptolemy  confesses  that  he  owed 
information,  corrected  the  errors  of  the  calendar,  by  fixing  the  solar 
year  at  three  hundred  and  siKty-five  days,  with  an  intercalation  of 
one  day  every  fourth  year.* 


"  Romulus  divided  tha  year  into  tan  montha,  which  consiste^j  of  three  hun- 
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The  sons  of  Pompey,  Cneius  aod  Sestus,  attempted  to  rekin- 
dle the  war  io  Spain  ;  but  they  were  soon  subdued  by  Cffisar  in  a 
decisive  engagement  at  Munda,  Returning  from  this  expedition 
to  Rome,  he  was  haued  the  Father  of  his  Couutry,  was  created 
consul  for  ten  years,  and  perpetual  dictator.  His  person  was 
declared  sUcred;  as  a  symbol  of  which,  he  was  allowed  to  wear 
consiaaily  a  circlet  of  laurel,  hitherto  the  temporary  distinction  of 
a  triumphant  general.  In  like  manner  the  epithet  of  imperator, 
which  w-as  only  occasionally  bestowed  on  the  commander  of  a 
victorious  army,  was  now  conferred  on  Ctesar  as  a  perpetu?J  title 
of  honor,  as  he  was  invested  for  life  with  the  power  of  chief  com- 
mander of  the  whole  armies  ol'  the  state. 

By  these  public  acts  and  decrees  of  tfee  Roman  people,  accu- 
mulating the  most  despotic  powers  of  sovereignty  in  the  person 
of  an  individual,  the  commonwealth  of  Rome  had  now  voluntarily 
resigned  its  liberties:  the  ancient  republican  constitution  was  at  an 
end;  there  were  none  who  either  had  an  interest  or  a  desire  to 
maintain  it;  for  the  passion  for  manly  independence,  and  the  anx- 
ious vindication  of  their  rights,  as  free  citizens,  which  In  former 
limes  animated  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  checked  all 
inordinate  ambition  in  individuals,  had  now  given  place  to  that 
selfish  spirit  which  is  content  with  the  pleasures  of  luxury,  and 
seeks  the  gratification  of  its  narrow  schemes  of  enjoyment  by 
courting  the  favor  of  a  sovereign  or  meanly  flattering  his  pas- 
sions. The  Roman  liberty,  as  Montesquieu  has  well  observed, 
was  not  extinguished  by  the  ambition  of  a  Pompey  or  of  a  Ceesar. 
If  the  sentiments  of  Ctesar  and  Pompey  had  been  the  same  with 
those  of  Cato,  others  would  have  cherished  the  same  ambitious 
thoughts  which  they  discovered;  and  since  the  republic  was  fated 
to  fall,  there  never  would  have  been  wanting  a  hand  to  drag  it  to 
destruction. 

Yet  though  the  fali  of  a  constitution  is  the  necessary  and  un- 


drert  and  four  days ;  but  Numa  added  two  otfler  months,  January  and  February, 
which  made  hia  year  to  contain  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  days.  But  this 
compulatJon  Killing  short  of  the  apace  of  a  regular  year  by  ten  days  Hud  six 
hours  nearly,  oooasiouBd  every  eighth  year  an  interposition  of  three  whole 
montha,  which  they  called  the  intercalary  or  leap  year.  The  care  of  mailing 
thia  inteftalation  being  leH;  to  the  priea1s,they  introduced  or  omitted  a  month 
whenever  they  pleased,  (ill  at  laat  there  waa  Buch  diaorder,  that  iestivals  came 
to  be  kept  at  a  aeason  quite  diiTerent  from  that  of  their  first  institution.  To 
remedy  these  abuses,  Juhus  Ciesar  added  the  odd  ten  days  to  Noma's  year;  and 
leat  the  odd  six  hoars  should  create  confiision,  he  ordered  that  every  fourth 
year  oue  whole  day  should  be  inserted,  riext  afWr  the  twenty-third  of  February, 
1  before  the  siith  of  the  calends  M  March ;  for  which  reason  the  eupernu- 

wanted  eleven  minutes  in  the  sii  odd  hours  of  Julius's  year,  the  equinoxes  and 
solstices,  Insing  something  continually,  were  found,  about  tlio  year  1534,  to 
have  run  back  ten  whole  days :  far  which  reason  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  out  off 
ten  days  to  bring  them  to  their  proper  places,  and  this  is  called  the  Grego- 
nan  or  New  Style. 
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avoidable  consequence  of  the  decay  of  those  principles  by  which 
it  bad  originally  been  supported,  men  must  reprobate  the  instru- 
meni  of  usurpation  by  which  their  ruin  is  finally  accomplished.  In 
this  point  of  view  the  conduct  of  Ctesar  cannot  'be  vindicated  on 
the  score  of  right.  He  was  an  usurper;  and  had  it  been  possible 
to  restore  the  Roman  liberty  and  the  ancient  fabric  of  the  com- 
monwealth by  the  extinction  of  the  tyrant,  an  open  and  manly  use 
of  the  sword  for  his  destruction  had  been  a  meritorious  and  patriotic 
attempt.  But  here  lay  the  delusioni  it  may  be  the  fact,  that  those 
men  who  accomplished  the  death  of  Ctesar  acted  upon  principles 
truly  virtuous  and  palriotic;  they  did  perhaps  believe,  that  by 
his  death,  they  would  restore  the  hberty  and  ancient  constitution 
of  their  country:  but  we  must  deplore  the  narrowness  of  their 
views  who  did  not  perceive  that  sm  intercal  principle  of  corruption 
had  annihilated  the  one,  and  must  have  proceeded  to  extinguish 
the  other,  although  Julius  Cffisar  had  never  been  born.  Even 
Cicero,  whose  political  principles  led  him  to  approve  of  the  death 
bf  Cfesar,  candidly  owns  tliat  the  republic  gained  nothing  by  that 
event: — "  Interfecto  domino,  liberi  non  sumus:  non  fuit  dominus 
ille  fugiendus:  sublato  enim  tyranno,  tyrannida  manere  video."  * 

The  persona]  character,  too,  of  this  illustrious  man  has  greatly 
conti-ihuted  to  increase  the  censure  of  those  who  conspired  and 
accomplished  his  death;  f  but  in  impartial  reasoning  on  the  merit 
or  demerit  of  this  action,  it  is  not  qguitable  to  alloweforce  to  such 
considerations. 

The  magnificent  schemes  of  a  public  nature  which  Ctesar  had 
formed  would  ceriainly  have  contributed  both  to  his  own  glory 
and  to  the  interest  and  happiness  of  the  people  whom  he  govern- 
ed; and  a  just  sense  of  these  benefits  was  doubtless  the  principal 


*"The  msslei  is  elain,  but  we  are  not  the  more  free.  It  was  not  he  wlio 
WHS  to  be  dreaded.  The  tyrant  la  indeed  removed,  but  the  tyranny  remains.' 
Cic.  ad  Attic,  xiv.  14. 

t  Joliua  Cffissc  united  in  himself  more  of  the  advantages  of  mind  and  body 
than  perliaps,  any  of  liis  contemporariea,  and  to  these  were  added  the  splendor 
of  ancestry  ;  for  he  could  trace  nls  pedigree,  on  hia  mother's  aide,  up  to  Ancus 
Mattius;  and  the  Jniian  tamily,  of  which  he  was  the  head^  were  generaily  be- 
lieved to  tiave  descended  from  the  Trojan  JEaens,  Vclleius  Paterculus  thus 
shortly  enumerates  these  elrlking  oharacteriatics  of  Ciesar ;—  "  Ilic  nobiiiasiratt 
Juiiornm    renltus    ianiiha,  et  quod    inter    omnes    antiquissimos    constabat,  ab 


iniiicentia  eifuaisaimus,  animo  supra  humanam  et 
naturam  et  fidem  evectns,  magnitudine  cogitationum,  celeritate  bellandi,  pa- 
lienlia  periculorum,  magno  illi  Alexandro,  aed  aobrio  nee  iracundo,  aimillimus." 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  41. 

"  Born  of  the  most  illustrious  family  of  the  Julii,  and  tracing  his  highest  de- 
scent from  Anchises  and  Venua,  he  excelled  all  his  fellow  nitlzens  in  the  graces 
of  his  person,  the  vigor  of  his  mind,  and  the  splendor  of  hia  muniflcenoe ;  and 
that  to  a  degree  not  only  beyond  human  nature,  but  beyond  human  concepUon  : 
in  the  magnitude  of  his  designs,  his  promptitude  in  war,  his  indiiferance  to 
danger,  he  was  the  equal  of  the  great  Alexander,  but  in  command  over  himself 
&r  his  superior." 
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cause  of  hu  popu,ar'fy    h'l     1'  1    f  th      pi    d"  1      p  t  t'  n 

which  has  attended   1       m         y      H     1   d  j     j       d  11 

Hrrange,  aud  melhodiz      13  f  h  H     1   d     m 

ployed  the  most  lear     d  f  1         m  !1        1  b  f 

ihe  public  use.     He  h   1  pi       d   li  fi 

for  the  embellishme  f  h  y 
public  records.  ,He  p  j  d  h  d 
which  rendered  the  wl   1  Uy 

the  bed  of  the  Til  d    h 

mouth  of  that  river       |    bl       f  I     I    g  1    b    h 

foi'  wai-  and  merchandise.  "W  e  have  noticed  the  reforms  which 
he  introduced  in  the  government  of  the  provinces.  He  proposed 
to  have  a  complete  survey  and  geographical  delineation  made  of 
the  whole  Roman  empire.  These  were  certainly  schemes  equally- 
splendid  and  beneficial  to  the  public.  They  create  a  just  admira- 
tion of  the  character  of  Ctesar,  and  make  us  regret  that  blind  and 
infatuated  zeal  which  frustrated  the  accomplishment  of  those  great 
designs,  without  giving  in  exchange  for  liem  any  real  or  substantial 
good. 

It  was  almost  the  only  weakness  of  this  truly  great  man,  that,' 
possessing  the  reality  of  sovereign  power,  he  was  not  satisfied 
without  obtaining  likewise  its  external  pageantry.  To  gratify  this 
frivolous  passion,  the  senate  had  decreed  him  the  privilege  of  con- 
stantJy  wearing  tjie  triumphal  robe,  of  having  a  gilded  chair  of  state, 
and  of  taking  the  precedence  of  all  the  magistrates  of  the  common- 
wealth. He  was  allowed  a  constant  escort  nf  knights  and  senators; 
hjs  birthday  was  ordained  to  be  solemnized  as  a  festival  through  the. 
whole  empire,  and  a  temple  was  built  and  priests  appointed  to  offer 
sacrifice  unto  the  Julian  Jupiter,  It  was  generally  believed  that  he 
coveted  a  yet  more  dangei'ous  distinction,  and  had  determined  that 
the  title  of  king,  which,  from  the  days  of  the  last  Tarqiiin,  had 
been  odious  to  every  Roman  ear,  should  he  revived  in  his  person. 
The  I'eport  was  current  that  a  party  of  the  senators  had  determined 
to  crown  him  in  public  by  that  title  on  the  ides  of  March.  A  con- 
spiracy had  been  for  some  time  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
Marcus  Brutus  and  Caius  Cassius,  whom  Csesar  had  placed  on  the 
list  of  prffitors,  and  intrusted  with  the  higher  jurisdiction  of  the  city 
— the  former  a  man  whom  he  bad  reason  to  believe  most  sincerely 
attached  to  him,  as  he  had  saved  his  life  at  (he  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
and  given  him  numberless  proofs  of  his  affection.  The  conspira- 
tors determined  to  execute  their  purpose  on  that  day  which  had 
beeu  destined  for  bestowing  on  Cffisar  the  regal  title.  He  had  no 
sooner  taken  his  place  in  the  senate-bouse,  than  the  conspirators, 
surrounding  him,  plunged  their  daggers  into  his  body  :  he  defended 
himself  for  some  time,  till  seeing  Brutus  among  the  assassins,  whom 
he  had  always  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  bis  son,  he  resigned . 
himself  to  his  fate,  and  fell,  pierced  with  twenty-three  woimds.  at 
the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue. 
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The  conspirators  had  no  sooner  accomplished  their  purjiose  tliao 
they  ran  tliroiigh  the  streets  of  the  city,  proclaiming  aloud  that . 
the  king  of  Rome  was  dead;  but  the  effect  did  not  answer  their 
expectation.  The  people,  almost  to  a  man,  seemed  struck  with 
borron  at  ihe  deed.  They  loved  Ctesar,  master  as  he  was  of  their 
lives  aad  liberties.  Mark  Antony,  who  was  consul,  and  Lepidus, 
the  general  of  the  horse,  ambitious  themselves  of  succeeding  to  the 
power  of  dictator,  resolved  to  pave  the  way  for  it  by  avenging  his 
d^ath.  The  senate  was  convoked  to  determine  whether  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  late  dictator  had  the  force  of  law;— that  i?  to  say, 
whether  Cajsar  was  an  usurper,  or  was  invested  with  legal  au- 
thority. It  was  a  nice  question,  but  it  required  an  immediate  de- 
terrainaiion.  The  senators  were  of  opposite  opinions.  The  party 
of  the  assassins  was  formidable,  from  the  experience  of  what  they 
had  the  courage,  to  attempt :  yet  the  extreme  disorder  that  must 
have  ensued  from  annulling  all  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
dictator  made  it  a  thing  impossible  to  be  thought  of  in  the  present 
situation  of  affairs.  The  senate  had  recourse  to  an  equivocal, 
and,  in  fact,  a  contradictory  decree;  which  was,  to  confirm  all  the 
laws  of  Ctesar,  and  lo  declare  at  the  sanje  time  that  his  murderers 
should  not  be  prosecuted.  But  the  latter  part  of  this  decree  was 
evaded  by  tlie  art  of  Antony,  who  determined  to  call  forth  the 
vengeance  of  the  people  upon  the  heads  of  those  men  whom  he 
justly  regarded  as  the  chief  obstacles  to  his   own  designs  of  am- 

CEEsar  had  adopted  C  0  the  grandson   of  his   sister 

Julia,  and  left  him   he  !      g  t  part  of  his  fortune.     He 

had  appointed  several    f   h  p         -s  themselves  for  his  tutors, 

and  had  bequeathed  a  1  '  g    y       the  people  of  Rome,  to  he 

divided  among  ihewhol      f  1  These  bequests  redoubled 

the  affection  of  the  pe  ]  1  ,  1  I  y  flocked  to  attend  his  obse- 
quies, penetrated  with  the  highest  regard  to  his  memory,  and  with 
the  utmost  indignation  against  his  murderers.  Mark  Antony  took 
advantage  of  these  favorable  dispositions.  The  body  being  laid  on 
a  couch  of  state  in  the  forum,  he  mounted  the  consul's  tribunal, 
and  after  reading  the  decree  of  the  senate,  which  had  conferred 
upon  Ciesar  even  the  honors  due  to  a  divinity,  he  entered  into  an 
enumeration  of  all  his  illustrious  achievements  for  the  glory  and 
aggrandizement  of' the  state:  he  then  proceeded  to  recount  the 
examples  of  his  clemency,  and  heightened  all  his  virtues  with  the 
most  pathetic  eloquence,  "  By  these  titles  we  have  sworn  that 
his  person  siiould  be  held  sacred  and  bviolable;  and  here  (said 
he)  behold  the  force  of  our  oaths."  At  these  words  he  hfted  up 
the  robe  which  covered  the  body,  and  holding  it  out  to  the  people, 
who  melted  into  tears,  he  showed  it  all  covered  with  blood,  and 
pierced  with  the  daggers  of  the  conspirators.  A  general  cry  of 
vengeance  was  heard.  The  populace  strove  to  increase  the  funeral 
nile,  by  throwing  into  it  their  most  precious  effects;  while  numbers 
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S'an  to  dests-oy  and  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  the  murdere-s.  These 
fit  first  fled  to  the  capitol  for  safety  ;  but  finding  their  lives  even 
i!iere  in  the  utmost  hazard,  prudently  quitted  the  city,  and  sought 
shelter  in  the  distant  provinces, 

The  Consul  Antony,  by  the  steps  he  had  hitherto  taken, 
wanted  only  to  sound  the  dispositions  of  the  people.  Finding 
these  to  his  wish,  he  very  soon  began  to  discover  his  own  views 
of  ambition.  He  was  possessed  of  the  whole  of  the  dictator's 
papers-  He  had  received  likewise  from  Calpurnia,  the  widow, 
all  the  treasures  of  Caesar.  Not  content  with  these,  he  made  a 
traffic  of  fabricating  acts  and  deeds,  to  which  he  counterfeited  the 
dictator's  subscription,  and  availed  himself  of  them  as  genuine. 
He  nest  persuaded  the  senate,  on  pretence  that  his  personal  safe^ 
was  in  danger,  to  allow  him  a  gu@rd  ;  and  under  that  decree,  he 
chose  sis  thousand  of  the  ablest  veterans,  whom  be  embodied  and 
armed.  Thus  secured,  he  found  himself  absolute  master  in  Rome. 
In  all  revoludons  there  are  critical  moments  when  all  that  is  re- 
quisite to  the  attainment  of  the  supreme  power  is  the  courage  to 

But  the  ambition  of  Antony  was  frustrated  by  the  measures  of 
a  rival  against  whom  he  had  not  provided.  The  young  Octavius 
arrived  in  Rome;  and  declaring  himself  the  heir  of  Ceesar,  found 
no  o'ther  title  necessaiy  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  people, — a  power- 
fut  stimulant  (o  (he  ambitious  plan  he  had  secretly  formed  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  full  power  of  the  dictator.  Pursuing  the  same 
object  wilh  Antony,  it  was  impossible  ihey  could  long  be  on  good 
terras.  An  open  rupture  ensued  on  account  of  the  government 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  Antony,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the 
dictator,  who  had  decreed  it  to  Decimus  Brutus,  endeavored  to 
secure  for  himself.  This  province,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  capital, 
was  ahvays  of  prime  importance  to  the  ruler  of  the  state. 

-Octavius  on  this  occasion  armed  against  him,  in  order  to  enforce 
the  will  of  his  adopted  father.  He  had  the  address  to  persuade 
the  senate  into  his  views,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  dread  of  the 
ambition  of  bis  rival.  But  after  some  indecisive  acts  of  hostility, 
Octavius  and  Antony,  finding  their  parties  very  nearly  balanced, 
judged  it  for  the  present  to  be  their  most  prudent  scheme  to  unite 
their  interests,  and  to  admit  into  their  association  Le])idii3,  who 
then  enjoyed  ttie  government  of  Transalpine  Gaul.  Thus  was 
formed  the  second  triumvirate,  the  effects  of  whose  union  were 
beyond  measure  dreadful.  Octavius,  Mark  Antony,  and  Lepidus 
held  a  conference  in  a  small  island  in  the^  middle  of  the  river  Po. 
They  agreed  that,  under  the  title  of  Triumviri,  they  should  possess 
tliemselves  of  absolute  authority  ;  and  they  made  a  partition  on 
the.  spot  of  all  the  provinces,  and  divided  between  them  the  com- 
mand of  the  legions.  Lepidus  had  Gallia  Narbonnensis  and 
Spain;  Antony  had  Cisalpine,  and  Transalpine  Gaul;  Octavius 
contented  himself  with  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  None  of  them 
VOL.  I.  53 
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1  h  d  b  bj    I     fl       y     f  0  ta   OS,  to  espouse  his 

by  k         h         b  d     gn     f  Antony  to  succeed 

1      p  f    h    d  1     h  asion,    Cicero  pro- 

d  h     f  Ph  1  PP  f  the  oiaiions  of  Be- 

rn   th  I       p         f   1     G      k  nst  the  designs,  ot 

h     M       i  y  I  d        then,  ibat    Actonj 

I  Id        k   i       11  Iimol  bis  levenge 
C               lid              b            m    k  bi     f      strength  ol  mmd. 

Id  m  g  J  b  1  an  he  had  evet  be- 

f  f      d      Wl  f        d    !      1  ie  was  included  in 

h    p         p         1     y   Id  d     fi  1  t  persuasion  of  bis 

f      d  p  1  ra    If  by  fl  gl      b     on  bemg  informed 

II  y  b  by  1  to  leav  e  no  chance 
for  his  escape,  he  desired  to  be  carried  to  one  of  his  own  villas. 
On  perceiving  the  approach  of  a  band  of  soldiers,  who  were  com- 
missioned to  assassinate  him,  he  ordered  his  htter  to  be  stopped, 
beheld  bis  murderers  with  a  fixed  regard,  and  sti  etched  out  his  neck 
to  the  blow.  A  fragment  of  one  of  tbe  lost  books  of  Livy  gives 
a  striking  description  of  this  last  scene  in  the  life  of  Cicero.  After 
judiciously  remarking,  that  amidst  all  the  reverses  of  fortune  which 
this  great  man  had  undergone,  it  was  only  on  this  last  occasion  that 
he  displayed  true  magnanimity,  the  historian  adds  these  ^^ords:  Si- 
qwis  tamen  virtutibm  vitia  pemdrit,  vir  magnus,  acer,  memorabalis 
juU,  et  in  CMJMs  laudes  persequendas  Cicerone  laiidaiore  opmfutrlt.* 
In  this  horrible  proscription,  300  senators  and  3,000  Roman  knights 
were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood. 

Satiated,  at  length,  with  murder,  the  triumvirate  prepared  for 
their  expedition  against  the  conspirators.  Lepidus  remained  in 
Rome,  while  Antony  and  Octavius  marched  against  Brutus  and 
,  then  in  Macedonia.     No  Roman  armies  had  ever  been 
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seen  equal  in  number  to  those  which  were  now  to  decide  the  fate 
of  the  wortd.  Each  party  led  into  the  Geld  above  100,000  men. 
They  met  near  the  town  of  Philippi,  on  the  confines  of  Macedo- 
nia. This  decisive  battle  was  fouglit  on  both  sides  with  the  most 
desperate  courage.  Brutus  was  victorious  at  tlie  head  of  that  di- 
vision which  he  commanded;  but  too  rashly  pursuing  his  success, 
he  separated. himself  from  the  main  body  of  the  army,  which  in 
the  meantime  was  vigorously  attacked  by  Antony,  and  entirely 
broken.  Cassius,  ignorant  of  what  bad  become  of  Brutus,  and 
believing  that  all  was  lost,  obliged  one  of  his  own  freedmen  to  put 
him  to  death,  The  plan  of  Brutus,  who  had  come  off  in  safety 
with  a  large  body  of  men,  was  evidently  now  to  avoid  a  second 
engagement:  but  his  troops,  flushed  with  their  individual  success, 
forced  him  to  come  to  action,  and  he  was  totally  defeated.  Con- 
vinced that  the  chances  of  success  were  now  irretrievably  gone, 
and  well-assured  of  the  fate  he  had  to  expect  from  the  conquerors, 
he  chose  to  deprive  his  enemies  at  least  of  one  victim,  and,  full- 
ing on  his  sword,  he  died  ihe  death  of  his  friend  Cassius. 

Octavius  appears  in  this  decisive  action  to  have  behaved  in  no 
iierftic  manner.  It  was  even  asserted  that  he  chose  to  post  him- 
self among  the  baggage  in  the  rear,  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
engagement;  and  such  a  report,  even  if  we  suppose  it  a  false- 
hood, is,  at  least,  a  proof  that  he  had  not  the  reputation  of  valor. 
Mark  Antony  had  real  courage,  and  after  victory  displayed  that 
genei'osity  which  is  ever  its  attendant;  while  the  former  exhibited 
a  cruelty  of  nature  which  is  the  inseparable  companion  of  cow- 
ardice. He  caused  the  most  distinguished  of  the  prisoners  to  be 
slavighiered  before  his  eyes,  and  even  insulted  them  in  the  agonies 
of  death. 

The  Triumvirs  were  obh'ged  to  gratify  their  troops  with  very 
high  rewards.  To  furnish  a  supply  for  that  necessary  purpose, 
Antony  went  into  Asia,  where  he  levied  the  most  exorbitant  con- 
tributions from  the  tributary  states.  While  in  Cilicia,  he  sum- 
[uoned  Cleopatra,  who,  by  assassinating  her  brother,  had  secured 
to  herself  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  Egypt,  to  appear  before 
him,  and  answer  for  her  conduct  in  allowing  Serapion,  her  heuten- 
ant  in  the  i^e  of  Cyprus,  to  send  succors  fo  Cassius.  The  queen 
came  to  Tarsus.  Her  beaut)',  the  splendor  of  hef  suite  and  equi- 
page, and  the  artful  allurements  of  her  manners,  made  a  complete 
conquest  of  the  triumvir.  He  forgot  glory,  ambition,  fame,  and 
every  thing  for  Cleopatra.  Octavios,  meantime,  thought  of  nothing 
but  his  own  interest  and  exaltation,  to  which  he  regarded  the  in- 
fatuation of  Antony  as  a  most  happy  preparative. 

The  younger  Pompey  had  taken  possession  of  Sicily,  of  Sardi- 
nia, and  Corsica.  Octavius  now  turned  his  attention  to  this  quar- 
ter; hut  incapable  himself  of  commanding  in  a  military  expedi- 
tion, he  employed  Marcus  Agrippa,  a  man  of  uncommon  talents, 
whom  he  l:^d  raised  from  obscurity  to  the  consulship;  and  who 
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very  speedily  compelled  Pompey  to  evacuate  Sicily  and  all  nia 
other  possessionsj  and  fly  into  Asia,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by 
the  lieutenants  of  Antony. 

OctaviuB  now  determined  to  vid  himself  of  the  partners  of  his 
power,  Lepidus,  a  man  of  an  indolent  character  and  no  talent, 
had  already  lost  all  credit,_  even  with  his  own  troops.  The  legions 
under  his  command,  won  by  the  bribes  and  promises  of  Octavius', 
deserted  their  general,  who,  sensible  of  his  own  insufficiency, 
sought  permission  lo  retire  to  Circreum,  on  the  Latian  coast, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  obscurity.  It 
has  been  well  remarked  of  this  man,  who  for  some  time  sustained 
a  high  part  in  ihe  political  drama  of  the  limes,  that  he  had  neither 
those  virtues  nor  tliose  vices  for  which  the  names  of  men  are  trans- 
mitted with  distinction  to  posterity. 

Antony,  in  the  meantime,  intoxicated  with  Eastern  luxury  and 
debauchery,  was  daily  sinking  in  the  esteem  of  his  army.  In  the 
madness  of  his  passion  for  Cleopatra,  he  had  proclaimed  her  queen 
of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Africa,  and  Ccelo-Syria;  and  lavished  king- 
doms and'provinces  on  the  children  that  were  die  fruit  of  her  va- 
rious amours.  These  shameless  proceedings  reflected  dishonoB  on 
the  Roman  name,  and  deprived  him  of  the  esteem  of  his  best 
friends;  and  the  imprudent  measure  he  now  took  in  divorcing  his 
wife  Octavia,  the  sister  of  his  colleague,  was  a  justifiable  cause  for 
their  coming  to  an  open  rupture,  and  appealing  to  the  sword  to 
decide  their  claim  to  undivided  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  Octa- 
vips  had  foreseen  this  issue,  and  made  formidable  preparations, 
which  Antony  had  supinely  neglected.  He  trusted  chiefly  to  his 
fleet,  and  was  persuaded  by  Cleopatra  to  rest  the  fortune  of  the 
war  on  a  naval  engagement,  which  was  fought  near  Actium  in 
Epirus.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  which  was  maintained  for  some 
time  with  equal  spirit,  Cleopatra,  with  her  Egyptian  armament  of 
sixty  galleys,  took  to  flight;  and  what  is  scarcely  conceivable,  such 
was  the  infatuation  of  Antony,  that  he  followed  her,  leaving  his 
fleet  to  fight  for  themselves.  After  a  contest  of  some  hours,  they 
yielded  to  the  squadron  of  Octavius,  The  ai'my  of  Antony, 
which  had  witnessed  this  engagement  from  the  land,  held  out  for 
a  few  days,  in  hopes  of  the  return  of  their  commaq^er,  but  at 
length  seeing  their  expectation  vain,  they  stirrendered  to  the  vic- 
tor. 

The  flight  of  Cleopatra  had  been  attributed  by  Antony  to 
female  timidity;  but  her  subsequent  conduct  gave  full  reason  to 
believe  it  shameful  treachery,  Octavius  pursued  the  fugitives 
to  Egypt,  where  Antony,  in  desperate  infatuation,  gave  himself 
up  entuely  to  riot  and  debauchery,  still  blind  to  the  treacherous 
character  of  his  paramour,  who,  in  the  meantime,  was  carrying  on 
a  secret  negotiation  with  Octavius,  on  whom  she  vainly  imagined 
that  her  personal  charms  might  have  such  influence  as  to  procure 
her  association  in  the  supreme  power  and  government  of  the  Ro- 
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man  empire.  In  this  view  she  surrendei-od  to  him  the  sovereignty 
of  Egypt,  while,  without  positively  assenting  to  her  terms,  Octa- 
vius  gave  her  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  not  disinchued  to  an 
acconirnodation  that  would  gratify  her  utmost  ambition. 

Meantime  Octavius  advancing  with  his  army  to  besiege  Pelu- 
sium,  its  governor,  instructed  by  Cleopatra,  surrendered  the  city 
at  discretion,  and  this  event  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  the 
Egyptian  fleet.  The  eyes  of  Antony  were  at  length  opened. 
He  plainly  saw  that  he  was  betrayed,  A  report  which  Cleopatra 
caused  to  be  spread,  that  she  had  put  an  end  to  her  life,  hastened 
the  fate  of  her  injured -lover,  who  died  by  bis  own  band;  and 
Cleopatra,  stion  after,  discovering  that  all  arts  were  lost  upon  Oc- 
tavius, who  had  determined  to  treat  her  as  a  captive,  now  exe- 
cuted in  reality  what  she  had  before  feigned,  and  put  herself  to 
death  by  the  poison  of  an  asp, 

Octavius  returned  to  Italy,  sole  master  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
He  owed  his  elevation  to  no  manly  virtue  or  heroism  of  character. 
A  concurrence  of  liappy  c  ire  urns  lances,  the  adoption  of  the  great 
Julius,  ttie  weakness  of^Lepidus,  the  folly  and  infatuation  of  An- 
tony, the  treachery  of  Cleopatra,  and,  above  all,  his  own  address 
and  artifice,  were  the  instruments  of  his  fortune. 

At  this  remarkable  period,  the  end  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Rome,  it  may  be  well  to  suspend  for  a  while  our  historical  narra- 
tive, and  interpose  some  brief  observations  on  the  general  charac- 
ter of  Roman  education  ;  the  state  of  literature  at  this  period  ;  the 
predominant  tastes  and  passions  of  this  remarkable  people  ;  and 
the  system  of  their  military  art. 


CHAPTER   III. 


In  the  present  chapter,  we  are  to  attend  to  those  particular  cir- 
cumstances which  appear  most  peculiarly  to  mark  the  genius,  and 
to  have  formed  the  nwional  character  of  the  Romans. 

A  virtuous  but  rigid  severity  of  manners  was  the  characteristic 
of  tiie  Romany  under  tlieir  kings,  and  during  the  first  ages  of  the 
republic.  The  private  life  of  the  citizens  was  frugal,  temperate, 
and  iabonous,  and  it  reflected  its  influence  on  their  public  cbaiac' 
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ter.  The  children  imbibed  from  their  infancy  the  highest  venera- 
tion for  iheir  parents,  who,  from  the  extent  of  the  paternal  powes 
among  the  Romans,  had  an  unlimited  authority  over  their  wives, 
their  offspring,  and  their  slaves.  It  is  far  from  natural  to  the  hu- 
man mind  that  the  possession  of  power  and  authority  should  form 
a  tyrannical  disposition.  Where  that  authority,  indeed,  has  been 
usurped  by  violence,  its  possessor  may,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to 
raainlain  it  by  tyranny  ;  but  where  it  is  either  a  right  dictated  by 
nature,  or  the  easy  effect 'of  circunisiances  and  situation,  the  very 
consciousness  of  authority  is  apt  to  inspire  a  beneficence  and  hu- 
manity in  the  manner  of  exercising  it.  Th^s  we  find  the  ancient 
Romans,  although  absolute  sovereigns  in  their  families,  with  tJie 
jus  vitce  et  necis,  the  right  of  life  and  death  over  their  children^ 
and  their  slaves",  were  yet  excellent  husbands,  kmd  and  affectionate 
parents,  humane  and  indulgent  masters.  Nor  was  it  until  luxury 
had  corrupted  the  virtuous  simplicity  of  the  ancient  manners,  that 
this  paternal  authority,  degenerating  into  tyrannical  abuses,  requir- 
ed to  be  abridged  in  its  power,  and  restrained  in  its  exercise  by  the 
enactment  of  laws. 

By  an  apparent  contradiction,  so  long  as  the  paternal  authority 
was  absolute,  the  slaves  and  children  were  happy:  when  it  became 
weakened  and  abridged,  then  it  was  that  its  terrors  were,  from  the 
excessive  corruption  of  manners,  most  severely  felt.  Even,  how- 
ever, under  the  first  emperors,  the  Patria  Potesias  remained  in  its 
full  force,  and  the  custom  of  the  patresfamilias  sitting  at  meals 
with  their  slaves  and  children,  showed  that  tliere  still  remained 
some  venerable  traces  of  that  ancient  and  virtuous  simphcity.* 

Plutarch,  in  his  comparison  between  Numa  and  Lycurgus,  has 
bestowed  a  severe  censure  ton  tha  Roman  lawgiver,  for  his  neg- 
lecting to  establish  a  sj-stem,  or  to  institute  any  fixed  rules  for  the 
education  of  the  Roman  youth.  But  the  truth  is,  that  allhough 
the  toc^ prescribed  no  such  system,  or  general  plan  of  discipline, 
like  those  of  Sparta,  yet  there  never  existed  a  people  who  bestowed 
more  attention  on  the  education  of  their  youth.  In  the  dialogue, 
De  Oratoribns,\  attributed  by  some  authors  to  Tacitus,  by  oibera 
to  Quintilian,  there  is  a  fine  passage  which  shows  in  a  reraarltaolo 
manner  that  extreme  care  bestowed,  even  in  tlie  eai'liest  infancy, 
to  form  the  manners  and  disposition  of  the  Roman  children.  From 
tliis  passage  we  learn,  that,  in  the  eai'lier  ages  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, such  was  that  anxious  care  bestowed  on  their  children 
by  the  Roman  matrons, — such  that  jealousy  of  their  receiving  any 
of  their  earliest  impressions  from  slaves  or  domestics, — that  liiey 


>,  ^>,„»,D  ^u,uu„iue  Defim,  quibua  ipse,  meiquB 
Ante  Larern  proprium  vescor,  vernagque  prooacea 
Pasco  libatia  dapibue  prout  cgiqiie  libido  est." 
Horace. 
'  Dialogue  de  Oratoribus,  cap.  xxviii.    "  Jampridem  auu3  cuique  Ulius,"  &A. 
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not  only  educated  their  own  children,  but  accomted  it  an  honor- 
able employment  to  superintend  and  assist  in  educating  ilie  child- 
ren of  their  relations. 

Nor  was  this  task  of  the  mother  confined-  only  to  the  years  of 
infancy  and  boyhood  :  it  extended  its  influence  to  tiie  more  ad 
vanced  peiiods  of  youth.  At  a  much  later  period  of  the  Roman 
history,  we  are  informed  by  Tacitus,  in  his  Life  of  Agricola,  that 
this  remarkable  man  had  begun  in  his  youth  lo  pursue  too  lardently 
the  study  of  philosophy,  but  that  he  was  checked  by  Ihe  prudent 
r-emoiistrances  of  his  mother.* 

To  inspire  that  severe  and  rigid  virtue  which  can  alone  support 
R  democratic  form  of  |overnment,  and  to  inculcate  that  exclusive 
love  of  our  couniry,  before  which,  in  their  early  ages,  every  priva,te 
or  personal  feeling  was  consti-ained  to  bow,  was  the  first  and  most 
sacred  duty  of  these  noble  matrons.  The  circumstances  in  which 
the  commonwealth  was  situated  in  its  earlier  ages  made  this  abso- 
iwiely  necessary.  It  possessed  none  of  those  artificial  modes  of 
defence  so  generally  employed  by  the  modern  nations.  The  im- 
provements of  modern  warfare,  which  substitute  skill  so  often  in 
the  place  of  valor, — the  fortifications  of  our  modern  cities,  which 
render  them,  in  some  measure,  independent  of  the  personal  exer- 
tions of  those  who  defend  them, — ^liad  not  been  introduced  amongst 
this  virtuous  people.  Those  refinemeols,  also,  in  the  arts  and  man- 
ufactures which  exchange  the  little  enjoyments  of  private  comfort 
for  the  highei'  feelings  of  public  happiness,  and  even  that  progress 
in  the  sciences,  which,  however  excellent  ia  its  general  consequen- 
ces, encourages  certainly  a  spirit  of  exclusion  most  uncongenial  to 
public  exertion, — all  these  were  either  unknown  or  despised  in  the 
severer  ages  of  the  Roman  republic. 

Next  to  this  care  of  the  mother,  or  the  female  tutor,  in  instilling 
the  rigid  principle  of  patriotic  virtue,  a  very  remarkable  degree  of 
attention  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  by  the  Romans  in  accus- 
toming their  children  to  correctness  of  language  and  purity  of  ex- 
pression. Cicero  informs  us  that  the  Gracchi  were  educated  non 
lam  in  gremio  quam  in  sermone  matris.  And  in  speaking  of  Cu- 
rio, who  was  one  of  the  best  orators  of  his  time,  he  adds,  that 
without  possessing  the  rules  of  his  art,  and  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  laws,  he  had  attained  to  eminence  f  merely  from  the  ele- 
gance and  purity  of  his  diction. 

This  attention  to  the  language  of  children  may  appear,  in  these 
modern  days,  an  absurd  and  useless  refinement.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  not  thought  so.     They  were  well  aware  how  mucb 
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the  man  m  iiiflucDced  by  the  earliest  impressions  and  habits  of  in- 
fancy. They  suspected,  and  not  without  just  grounds,  that  they 
who  became  familiar  with  the  language  ana  expressions  of  Uieir 
slaves,  were  hkely  to  be  initiated  also  in  their  vicesj  and  to  become 
'econciled  to  their  ideas  of  servility  and  dependence.  That  ur- 
banity upon  which  this  people  so  much  prided  themselves  in  the 
more  advanced  periods  of  the  commonweahh,  was  nothing  else 
ihan  a  certain  manly  elegance  which  distinguished  the  Roman  citi- 
zens from  those  nations  whom  they  accounted  barbarous.  This 
elegance  was  particularly  evinced  in  their  speech  and  gestures, 
uid  it  was  one  of  their  first  objects  to  form  their  youth  with  those 
qualities  in  which  they  most  piijued  themselves  in  excelling.  To 
accustom  a  child  to  speak  in  a  manly  manner  is,  in  fact,  no  unlikely 
method  of  teaching  him  to  act  so.*  But  this  attention  to  the 
language  of  their  youth  had  another  source  among  the  Romans. 
It  was  by  the  art  of  eloquence,  by  the  power  which  that  talent 
gave  them  over  the  minds  of  (he  people,  and  the  influence  which  it 
possessed  in  the  open  deliberations,  of  the  popular  assembhes,  that 
the  young  Romans  could  alone  rise  to  eminence,  to  office,  and  to 
dignity.  History  is  full  of  examples  of  men  who,  by  their  excel- 
lence in  this  talent  alone,  had  risen  from  the  lowest  condition 
amongst  the  plebeians,  to  the  highest  ranks  in  the  state.  To  instil, 
therefore,  at  an  iaarly  age,  the  elements  of  elocution,  and  to  habit- 
uate the  youth  to  those  studies  properly  called  forensic,  was  one 
great  object  of  the  Roman  education.  As  an  exercise  of  memory, 
die  children  were  taught  to  repeat  the  laws  of  tb  XII  T  hi 
and  they  were  accustomed  very  early  to  plead  fi 
Plutarch  tells  us,  in  his  life  of  the  younger  Cato    1  I 

sports  or  plays  of  the  Roman  children,  one  was    1        f  j  1    d 
causes  before  a  mock  tribunal,  and  accusing  and  d  f     1    g 
na!  in  all  the  accustomed  forms  of  judicial  proced 

The  exercises  of  the  body  were  likewise  par       1    ly  d  d 

to.     Wrestling,  running,   boxing,  swimming,  usi  g     h      b  I 

javelin,  managing  the  horse,  and,  in  short,  whatev  1     1 

the  body  and  increase  its  strength  and  activity,  \         11        k      d 
necessary  parts    of  education.     Most    of  these         11 
were  practised  daily  in  the  Campus  Marlins-     Tl       Id     C 
only  mslructed  his  son  in  grammar,  and  in  the       dj     f    1     t 
but  taught  him  also  all  these  athletic  ^ccomplishme 

At  the  ago  of  seventeen,  which  was  the  period     1         h     y       g 
Roman  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  the  youth  was  c  mm      d  by  1 
father  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  masters  or  publ     p    f  f 

rhetoric,  whom  he  attended  constantly  to  the  foru  d   1  m 

ployed  himself  in  taking  notes  from  the  speaker        f      1         t  a 
rangues  he  afterwards  gave  an  account  to  his  prec  p 


"Talis  hominibuB  oratio  <jualiE  vita."    Seneca  EpUt.  114 
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It  must  not  appear  extraordinary  that  this  mode  of  edjcation 
should  have  been  common  to  all  the  ycang  patricians,  whether 
iheir  inclination  led  them  to  the  camp  or  to  the  bar ;  for  as  every 
citizen  of  Rome  was  a  branch  of  its  legislative  system,  the  profes- 
sioQ  of  arms  became  no  apology  for  the  want  of  that  ability  of 
maintaining  the  rights  of  the  state  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people, 
which  was  equally  necessary  with  the  capacity  of  defending  them 
in  the  field.  If  a  public  officer  was  accused,  it  was  reckoned 
shameful  if  he  could  not  himself  give  an  account  of  his  conduct, 
and  plead  his  own  cause.  A  senator  who  could  not  support  his 
opinion  by  the  ingenuity  of  argument  or  force  of  eloquence,  was 
an  object  of  contempt  to  the  people,  "  Parum  fuit  ia  senatu 
breviter  censere,  nisi  qui  ingenio  et  eloquentia  sententiam  suam  te- 
neretur ;  disertum  haberi,  pulchrum  et  gloriosum,  sed  contra  mu- 
tum  et  elingiiem  videri  deforme  habebatur."  But  it  was  not  alone 
the  cultivation  of  eloquence  which  was  esteemed  a  necessary  part 
of  education.  It  was  reckoned  dishonorable  for  any  person  of  the 
patrician  rank  not  to  have  thoroughly  studied  the  laws  and  the  con- 
stitution of  his  country.  lu  one  of  the  laws  of  the  Roman  pan- 
dects, an  anecdote  is  recorded  of  Sulpitius,  a  gentleman  of  the 
patrician  order,  who  had  occasion  to  resort  for  advice  to  Quintus 
Mucius  Scjevola,  then  the  most  eminent  lawyer  in  Rome,  Though 
otherwise  an  accomplished  orator,  Sulpitius  had  neglected  the  study 
of  the  law,  and,  from  ignorance  of  the  technical  terms,  he  did  not 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  Scsevola's  opinion;  upon  which  he 
received  from  the  lawyer  this  memorable  reproof,  "  that  it  was  a 
shame  for  a  patrician,  a  nobleman,  and  an  orator,  to  be  ignorant  of 
that  law  in  which  he  was  so  particularly  concerned."  SulpiiJus 
felt  the  reproach,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence, 
in  which  he  became  so  eminent  as,  in  Cicero's  opinion,  to  excel 
ScEBVola  himself.* 

To  be  an  accomplished"  gentleman,  therefore,  it  was  necessary 
among  the  Romans  to  be  an  accomplished  lawyer  and  orator;  and 
what  were  the  requisites  for  attaining  eminence  in  those  depart- 
ments, we  may  learn  from  the  writings  of  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and 
the  younger  Pliny.  The  pans  those  iiluslnous  men  bestowed  to 
an-ive  at  that  excellence  which  distinguished  them,  appear  almost 
incredible  to  those  bred  up  in  the  less  laborious  efforts  of  modern 
literature.  Pliny,  in  speaking  of  his  public  orations,  which  he 
always  committed  to  writing,  describes  thus  the  labor  of  their  revi- 
sion : — "  Nullum  emendandi  genus  omittd  ;  ac  primum  quEe  scripsi 
mecum  ipse  pertracto  ;  deinde  duobus  aiit  tribus  lego,  mox  aliis 
trado  adnotanda,  notasque  eorum  si  dubito  cum  uno  rursus  aut  al- 
tera pensito  ;  novissime  plurihus  recito  ;  ac  si  quid  mihi  ci'edis 
acerrirae  emendo  ;  cogito  qoam  sit  magnum  dare  aiiquid  in  manus 
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hommvim,  nee  peisuadeie  mihi  possum  uoii  et  cum  mulcis  et  siEpe 
trariaticlum  quod  placeie  et  semper  et  ommbus  cnpia'!  * 

Sut  h  were  the  pams  bestowed  by  Phnj  to  attain  the  character 
of  an  accomphshed  nritei,~a  degiee  of  mdustr} ,  howeiej,  for 
which  he  does  not  seem  to  clatra  any  e'^traordmary  meiit  as  for  a 
laboi  uncommon  amongst  the  authois  ol  his  time  On  the  con- 
trary the  same  author  =!pealving  of  the  studies  of  his  uncle  the 
eldei  Phny,  raodeslly  styles  himself  in  indolent  man,  when  com- 
paied  t3  that  prodigy  of  industrj  and  application,  with  the  manner 
of  whose  singulai  life  we  shall  become  more  mtimatel)  acquainted 
tthen  treating  of  the  itate  o( philosophy  among  the  Romans 

When  an  attention  to  rlietotic  and  the  art  of  composition  was 
ihtis  once  intioduced,  the  progress  of  general  hieiatuie  in  the  Ro- 
man lepublic  nas  smgulailj  ripid  ^nd  it  miy  heie  be  made  an 
object  of  pleasing  a^  (\p1I  as  of  useful  mvesligalion,  to  ittempt  a 
brief  delineation  of  the  piogress  of  hteraiuie  amongst  this  remark- 
able people,  hom  its  eailiest  stages  lo  its  highest  advancement, 
shortly  remaik  ig,  as  He  pioceed,  the  peculiar  genius  and  charac- 
tei  ot  the  pimcipal  authois  who  have  become  distinguished  under 
its  differeit  ens  buperficial,  certamly,  and  impeifect  every  ac- 
comit  of  this  knd  must  be,  liom  lliat  bievity  which  the  nature  of 
oui  plan  dcmaids 

The  poetical  spuit  appears  almost  coenl  with  the  veiy  rudesl 
condition  of  sqcip  y  Other  branche*  ol  human  knowledge  whtch 
haie  aiisen  in  ihe  gradua]  progfess  of  improvement,  hive  owed 
iheir  ongm  to  the  wandering  and  adventurous  spirit  of  the  species, 
or  to  the  wants  and  siffeimgs  of  mankind  ,  but  poetrv  seems  to 
haiebeen  cieated  with  man  and  is  coniempoianeous  with  his  Ian 
guige  and  what  is  more  remaikable,  it  is  in  this  eaily  ige  that 
poetiy  often  assumes  its  highest  character,  and  arrives  at  its  great- 
est perfection 

l4anguage,  in  the  earlj  periods  of  ever^  nation,  is  in  1 1  ery  rude 
condition,  and  it  is  in  this  imperfection  and  apparent  banenness  of 
the  lanzuage  that  we  shall  find  one  cause  foi  the  lofty  tone  as- 
sumed by  the  poetiy  The  words  are  few  but  ihej  are  invariably 
expiessno  They  aie  desciiptive  of  the  strongest  passions,  ot  the 
deepest  feehngs  of  tie  human  heait — of  patriotism  and  valor,  of 
giiet  and  jn\ ,  of  tuuraph  and  despair,  of  love  and  hatred  — of 
s  irii  feel  )f,s  as  are  to  be  found  araone;st  ev  er)  uncultn  ated  peo- 
ple— when  nature  is  certainly  compaialivelv  m  a  savage  state,    but 


*  I  neglect  no  possible  mode  of  correct  on  and  emendal  on  and  m  the  fint 
olace  afler  1 1  ave  wr  tlen  a  i  oration  I  cnrefnliy  rev  se  il  by  mjaelf  1  then  n  ad 
It  oser  to  two  or  three  fr  ends  afterwards  I  submit  it  to  others  for  the  r  anuo- 
taUons,  and  if  I  doubt  the  justice  of  their  criUqiBms,  I  canvass  them  with  eaoh  ; 
lastly,  I  recile  the  oration  tn  a  large  assembly  of  my  fvienda ;  and  believe,  even 
after  this,  t  carefully  reconaider  and  revise  it.  I  hold  it  no  light  matter  to 
come  before  the  public ;  nor  can  I  persuade  myself  that  less  pains  are  requisite 
on  the  pait  of  as  orator  who  aims  at  general  aai  laa^K  approbation." 
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when  none  of  those  fantastic  and  artificial  ideas,  and  therefore 
none  of  those  ]ow  and  insipid  expressioDS  have  been  introduced, 
SI  hich  invariably  accompany  the  process  of  luxury  and  refinement. 
In  the  ancient  languages  of  a  rude  people  we  fijd  no  redundancy 
of  expletives,  no  unnecessary  words,  no  unmeaning  synonymes; 
because  language  is  formed  to  describe  what  .passes  in  the  minds, 
or  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  use  it.  Even  in  their  common 
discouree,  and  suU  more  in  their,  war-songs,  or  their  solemn  ha- 
rangues, the  speakers  were  actually  compelled  lo  be  nervous,  con- 
cise, and  frequently  metaphorical.  The  high-flown  and  figurative 
style  must  have  then  become  as  much  a  matter  of  necessity,  owing 
to  the  barrenness  of  the  language,  as  tlie  effect  of  taste  or  imagin- 
ation. When  man  first  found  himself  in  society,  the  Almighty,  b 
(lie  language  which  he  created  for  him,  did  not  furn  sh  lum  with 
what  was  calculated  to  delineate  the  minuter  feelings  of  the  heart, 
or  the  more  detailed  and  delicate  scenery  of  nature;  but  with 
that  broad  and  bolder  pencil  which  could  describe  those  conflicting 
passions  which  then  tore  his  mind,  or  those  awful  solitudes  with 
whii.li  be  was  then  surrounded. 

In  tlie  infancy  of  any  people,  and  consequently  in  the  infancy 
of  iheir  language,  we  must  also  recollect  that  there  are  none  of 
those  arbiirary  rules  of  composition,  which  the  progress  of  litera- 
ture has  introduced.  The  effect  of  these  is  often  to  trammel  the 
flights  of  genius,  and  often  to  shelter  the  efforts  of  mediocrity. 
Tbo.'^e  in  the  community  of  moderate  genius,  or  comparatively 
lower  talents,  are  encouraged  to  intrude  their  minor  efforts  into 
notice,  whilst  the  retired  spirits,  whose  genius  and  talents  fit 
thein  for  a  higher  course,  will  not  stoop  to  such  unequal  compe- 

There  is  yet  one  other  cause  of  the  excellenf  e  of  early  poetry, 
which,  before  proceeding  to  that  of  the  Romans,  we  may  very 
briefly  notice:  I  mean  that  which  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  poet  himself,  and  in  the  circumstance 
of  their  poems  having  been  addressed  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  A  moment's  reflection  will  show-  that  these  two  circum- 
stances must,  in  a  great  measure,  form  the  style  of  the  national 
poetry,  and,  of  course,  regulate  the  tone  of  the  national  taste. 

In  reading  the  Agamemnon  of  .^scbylus,  who  is  there  that  will 
not  discover  that  he  is  perusing  the  poetry  of  a  warrior,  who  felt 
in  the  memory  of  the  battles  in  whiiih  he  has  fought,  the  full  force 
of  his  own  energetic  descriptions,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  the 
scenery  which  he  paints  from,  and  who  addressed  himself  not  to 
any  particular  set  of  men  who  regulated  the  public  taste,  not  to 
the  senate,  to  the  academy,  or  to  the  camp  alone,  but  directed  his 
efforts  to  the  great  body  of  the  Athenian  people,  from  whose 
feeUngs,  and  whose  taste,  he  looked  for  his  proudest  and  most  last- 
ing applause.     When  we  dwell  with  enthusiasm  on  the  sublimity 
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of  tlie  Scandinavian  sages,  or  the  eloquence  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can warriors,  we  are  tracing  the  very  same  effects  produced  by 
tjie  same  causes  ahove  enumerated.  The  poets  hved  and  wrote  io 
the  midst  of  that  sublime  scenery  from  which  they  drew  their 
noblest  pictures:  they  were  themselves  free,  and  they  felt  deeply 
the  passions  which  agitate  the  mind  in  the  ruder  periods  of  society, 
and  they  addressed  their  equals  in  the  hoiiy  of  the  people,  who 
linew  well  how  lo  distinguish  their   errors,  and  appreciate  their 


The  history  of  this  delightful  art,  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  more 
modern  times,  will,  as  we  trace  its  future  progress,  be  found  to 
exemplify  in  a  striking  manner  the  truth  of  these  remarks. 
Among  all  nations,  as  has  been  said,  the  first  dawning  of  the  liter- 
ary spirit  is  shown  in  poetical  composition.  The  Roman  warrior, 
hke  the  Indian,  or  the  Gothic,  had  his  war-songs,  which  celebrated 
his  sagacity  in  council  and  his  triumphs  in  the  field.  But'  none  of 
these  rolics  of  the  first  Roman  poetry  have  reached  our  days. 
After  the  establishment  of  a  closer  political  onion,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  3'  national  religion,  if  the  nation  subsists,  as  in  the  early 
ages  of  Rome,  hy  agriculture,  their  poetry  assumes  a  new  char- 
acter. The  verses  in  praise  of  the  gods,  whom  they  believed 
in  preside  over  llie  year,  and  to  regulate  the  fruitlulness  of  -the 
seasons,  and  the  rude  but  joyful  songs  which  commemorated  the 
close  of  the  harvest,  were  examples  of  this  second  style.  These 
last  are  particularly  mentioned  by  Livy  under  the  name  of  the 
Versus  Fescennini,  which  were  sung  alternately  by_  the  laborers, 
and  wliich  were  composed  in  a  strain  of  rude  and  mirthful  poetry, 
but  not  unsparingly  tinged  with  ribaldry  and  licentiousness. 

About  the  390th  year  of  Rome,  the  city  had  been  reduced  to 
extreme  distress  by  a  pestilence,  and  an  uncommon  method  was 
adopted  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  in  sending  into  Etruria 
for  drolls  or-  stage-dancers.  The  dances  of  these  Etrurians,  ac- 
cording to  Livy,  were  not  ungraceful,  and  the  Roman  youth  readily 
learned  to  imitate  their  performances,  adding  to  them  their  own 
fescennine  ballads,  w!iich"they  recited  lo  the  sound  of  music  witli 
appropriate  gestures.  Here  evidently  was  the  first  rise  of  dra- 
matic performances  amongst  tlie  Romans;  but,  as  yet,  all  was 
rude  and  imperfect,  and  they  were  altogether  ignorant  of  the  reg- 
ular structure  of  a  dramatic  composition.  This  they  acquired  the 
first  idea  of  from  the  Greeks.  Euripides  and  Sophocles  had 
flourished  nearly  1 60  years,  and  Menander  above  50  years,  before 
this  period.  The  dramatic  poem  was,  at  this  time,  in  the  highest 
celebrity  in  Greece,  and  was  at  length,  about  the  year  of  Rome 
514,  introduced  into  that  commonwealth  by  Livius  Andronicus,  a 
Greek  slave. 

To  Livius  Andronicus,  whose  compositions,  in  the  judgment  of 
Cicero,  did  not  merit  a  second  perusal,  succeeded  Ntevius  and 
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Eniiius.*  Nrevius,  probably,  only  imitated  and  improved  upon 
ihc  rude  compositions  of  Aiidroniciis ;  but  Ennius  was  tlie  first 
who,  as  Lucretius  teils  us,  deserved  a  lasting  crown  from  the 
Muses ; — 

" Ennius  qui  primus  amteno 

DetuUt  ex  Helioone  perenni  fronda  coronara,"  f 

The  fragments  of  Ennius  which  have  come  down  to  our  time 

illustrate  strongly  the  observations  which  we  have  above  made  on 

the   character    of  the   early   poetical    productions    of  most    rude 

nations.     His  poetiy  is  bold  and  energetic  ;  his  sentiments  often 

ion  careless  but  vJgorons  ;  his  versification  rude  and 

d         1'     g     '      f      1'     f  fime,  and  left 

d    «■  fi  I  pi  hed  descend- 

i       fi    ly  d  h       h  ra         in  a  single 


noble  :  his  di 
imperfect ;  1 
the  niceties     f 
ants.     One    f 
line  : — 


Tr 


1 


f  E 


1  G 


i 


de  a  rapid  ad- 
he  Punic  wars, 
1      literary  spirit, 


dmma. 


From  th 
vane  em  en  t 
had  an  aim 
which  first  e         d       If 

"  Post  Puntca  bella  qaielus  quieipre  oepit, 
Quid  Sopliucles  at  Tiiespia  et  /Each jiua  utile  ferrent." 

Then  arose  Plautus,  the  first  who  may  be  said  to  have  propos- 
ed to  himself  nature  as  his  model,  but  nature  in  so  low  and  coarse 
an  aspect  as  to  make  us  feel  often  more  disgusted  than  delighted 
with  the  vulgar  fidelity  of  his  pictures,  it  is,  indeed,  something 
like  a  profanation  of  the  name  of  nature,  lo  believe  that  those 
authors  who  have  studied  in  the  very  lowest  school  of  vice  and 


I  powers  from  noture 
'  he  )iad  improved  by  nn  intimate  acqua.ii)tance  with  Gn-ek  literatun 
piBBd,  in  lieiaraeter  verse,  the  Annals  of  the  Punio  War  ;  a  poerr 
a  book  of  Ept^rauia  or  Inscriptions;  and  above  forty  dramatic  pieci 
veise  i  of  all  these,  nothing  buC  a  few  fragments  remain.  Like  most  original 
geniuses,  he  v^aa  abundantly  oonseioua  of  hia  own  merits,  as  appears  from  the 


n  Scipio 


I  of  him 

'■  Aapice  O  civea  senia  Ennii  imaginis  formam. 
Hie  veatrum  ])aiixlt  maxima  facia  patrum. 
Nemo  me  lacrimjs  decoret,  neqiio  funera  Hetu. 
Faxit.  cur,?  volitovlvu  per  oni  virflm." 
The  following  picturesque   description  of  the  dead  of  night,  by  Ennius,  ii 
the  produclJon  of  a  sublime  imagination  : — 

"  Mundus  ccelL  vaatua  constilit  ailentio. 
Ex  Npptiinus  sicviis  undis  aspens  pauaam  detit 
Sol  equis  iter  repreflsit  unguiis  volanUbus; 

There  are  many  beautiful  single  lines  to  be  found  scattered  amongst  the  frag. 
inenta  which  have  reached  our  time,  but  few  perfect  .passages. 
1  "  F.nniua,  who  robbed  the  Heliconian  fount  ' 
Of  the  fitatbaysto  deck  his  honored  front." 
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profligacy,  who  have  copied  human  manners  in  their  most  degrad- 
ed condition,  have  had  nature  for  their  model.  These  ohserva- 
lions  are  particularly  applicable  to  the  dramatic  works  of  Flaulus, 
who  has  described  nalure  not  as  sherealiy  was,  but  as  transfigured 
by  the  vice  and  impurity  of  man.  The  general  Latinity  of  PJau- 
tus  is  nervous  and  concise.  It  ia  pure,  it  is  sometimes,  perhaps, 
elegant,  when  we  understand  purity  in  opposition  to  the  being 
florid  or  figurative  ;  but  it  is  too  crowded  with  Grsecisms,  and  tl:e 
wit  is  too  coarse  and  licentious,  not  to  reflect  somewhat  of  the 
?ame  character  on  the  style. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  remains  of  the  dramatic  worlo 
^f  Ciecilius,  an  author  who  improved  so  highly  on  the  comedy 
of  PJautus,  that  Cicero  declares  liira  perhaps  the  best  of  the  comic 
writers. 

Terence  made  his  first  appearance  when  Ciecihus  was  at  (he 
height  of  his  reputation.  It  is  said  that,  when  he  offered  his'  first 
play  to  the  .ffidiles,  ihey  sent  him  with  it  to  Ctecilius  for  Jiis  judg- 
ment of  the  piece.  Cscilius  was  then  at  supper  ;  and  as  die 
young  bard  was  very  meanly  dressed,  he  was  bid  to  sit  behind  on 
a  low  stool,  aad  to  read  his  composition.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
he  read  a  few  sentences,  when  Cfccilius  desired  him  lo  approach, 
and  placed  him  at  the  table  nest  to  himself.  His  reputation  arose 
at  once  to  such  a  height,  that  his  "  Ennuchus,"  on  its  first  appear- 
ance, was  publicly  performed  twice  each  day.* 

There  is  in  the  comedy  of  Terence  a  tone  of  truth  and  nature 
which  distinguishes  all  its  parts.  It  is  discernible  in  the  general 
simplicity  of  the  plot,  in  the  feehngs  and  sentiments  of  his  char 
acters,  in  the  perfect  purity  and  famifiar  elegance  of  his  language. 
But  what  Terence  wanted  was  that  strong  command  of  ludricrous 
imagery,  that  vis  comica,  or  comic  energy,  which  is  frequently  to 
be  traced  fn  Plautus. 

There  were  four  different  species  of  comedy  among  the  Ro  ■ 
mans: — the  Coniredia  Togata,  or  Prxtexlata;  the  Comcedia  Tab- 
emaria;  the  Atellana;  and  the  Mimi.  The  Togata  or  Praitex 
tata  admitted  .serious  personages,  and  was  probably  of  the  nature 
of  die  modern  sentimental  comedy.  The  comedies  of  Terence 
may  probably  be  numbered  in  this  class.  The  Comcedia  Taber 
naria  was  a  representation  of  ordinary  life,  and  had  nothing  of 
dignity  in  its  composition,  though  it  did  not  descend  to  buffoonery. 
The  Comcedia;  Atellanfe  were  pieces  which  were  not  committed 
to  writing.  The  actors  had  the  outlines  of  the  comedy  prescribed 
to  them,  and  the  subject  of  the  different  scenes ;   but  they  filled 


"  Terence  was  contemporary  with  Soipio  and  Lslius,  and  is  eaid  to  have  owed 
1  great  deal  to  Iheir  convoraition  and  critica!  adrice.  Nay,  Cicero  tells  us  that 
it  mas  rumored  that  some  of  these  oomediea  whicb  pass  under  the  name  cf 
Tereuce  were  actually  written  by  Scipio  and  Lelius,  paitioularlj  (he  Ueuitoti' 
Timroumenos,  and  tlie  Adelphi. 
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reached  our  time,  are  some   very  mdiffereiit  tragedies    published 
under  the  name  of  Seneca, 

We  see  from  this  short  review  of  the  origin  of  literature  amongst 
the  Romans,  that  its  earliest  efforts  were  exclusively  confined  to 
dramatic  composition.*  The  Romans,  in  a  word,  borrowed  their 
literature  from  Greece,  and  first  attempted  the  species  of.  litera- 
ture then  most  popular  in  Greece ;  if,  indeed,  their  Plautus  and 
Terence,  and  the  rest,  did  more  than  translate  or  adapt  the  then 
most  popular  pieces  of  the  Greek  stage.  It  was  not  until  the,  golden 
age  of  Augustu?,  that,  by  the  revolutions  which  then  took  place 
in  the  public  taste,  the  other  high  departments  of  literature  were 
introduced  at  Rome.     It  has  been  observed  by  Paterculus,  that 


"  Some  of  Ihe  Roman  actors  were  men  of  the  most  respectable  chari'ler 
^sopus  was  the  Garrick  of  Rome,  and  enjoyed,  like  Iiim,  the  coutitenit  ice 
and  frlcndahip  of  the  moat  respectable  men  of  his  country.  He  excelled  in 
tnigedj,  and  was  in  this  department  tbc  most  cplebrated"^ actor  that  had  evG' 
a.ppearpd  on  the  Roman  stage.  Ciceto  experienced  the  advanlagef  of  his 
fuendship  and  talents,  during  hia  eiile  ;  for  iEsopns  being  engaged  in  a  jart 
wherein  there  were  several  pasanges  that  might  be  applied  to  Cicero's  misibr- 
tunea,  thla  exoellent  tragediaji  pronounced  them  with  bq  peculiar  and  affecting 
an  emphasis  that  the  whole  audience  immediately  took  up  (he  allusion,  and  it 
bad  a  belter  effect,  as  Cicero  himself  acknowledges,  than  any  thing  hia  own  elo- 
quence Gonid  hare  expressed  for  the  same  purpose.  But  it  is  not  in^his  instance 
alone  that  Cicero  was  obliged  to  jEaopua,  aa  it  waa  by  the  advantage  of  his 
precepts  and  example  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  hia  oratorifial  feme,  and 
improved  himself  in  the  art  of  elocution.  The  high  value  which  the  Romans 
set  upon  the  talents  of  this  pathetic  actor  appears  by  the  immense  estate  which 
he  acquired  in  his  profession  ;  he  died  worth  nearly  200,000;,  He  left  a  son 
behind  him,  whose  remarkable  extravagance  ia  recorded  by  Horace,  Sat.  3.  b. 
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the  era  of  the  perfection  of  Roman  literature  was  the  age  of 
Cicero,  but  this  he  extends  to  take  in  all  those  authors  of  the  pre- 
ceding age  whom  Cicero  might  have  seen,  and  all  the  succeeding 
period  who  might  have  seen  him.  But  the  era  of  the  highest 
literary  splendor  amongst  the  Romans  was,  in  truth,  not  of  such 
long  duration.  It  continued  above  a  century.  We  shall  take  a 
brief  review  of  the  most  celebrated  both  of  the  prose  and  poetic 
writers,  beginning  with  the  former, 

Pliny,  Cicero,  and  Quintiiian  have  all  spoken  in  very  high  terras 
of  the  writings  of  the  elder  Cato.  His  principal  works  were  his- 
torical, but  of  these  notliing  remains.  Many  of  his  fragments, 
however,  have  come  down  to  us,  and  of  these  tlie  most  enthe  are 
some  parts  of  his  treatise  J)e  Re  Rustled,  in  which  he  was  imi- 
tated by  Varro,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  good  writers  amongst 
the  Romans. 

The  works  of  Varro  wero  extremely  voluminous.  They  con- 
sisted of  many  treatises  on  subjects  of  morals,  politics,  and  natural 
history  ;  of  these,  only  his  books  De  Re  Rustica  have  reached 
the  present  time,  and  these  are  chiefly  valuable,  not  for  any  par- 
ticular merit  attaching  either  to  the  style  or  to  the  composition, 
but  for  their  curious  and  accurate  details  on  the  subject  of  Roman 
agri  culture.* 

Amongst  the  most  eminent  prose  writers,  Sailust,  in  point  of 
time,  comes  next  to  Varro.  As  to  the  matter  of  his  writings, 
.  they  have  been,  both  by  his  own  age  and  by  the  judgment  of  the 
present  day,  declared  excellent.  There  is  to  be  discerned  in 
them  a  depth  of  judgment,  a  shrewdness  of  remark  resulting  from 
bis  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  an  admirable  talent 
for  the  delineation  of  character,  which  ai'e  a!J  qualifications  emi- 
nently requisite  in  a  good  historian.  But  in  regard  to  the  manner 
adopted  in  his  works,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  favorably.  In 
his  anxiety  to  imitate  the  energetic  brevity  of  Thucydides,  he 
has  fallen  into  an  overstrained  conciseness  of  expression,  an  affec- 
tation of  uncommon  idioms,  and  a  studied  adoption  of  antiquated 
phraseology,  which  render  his  style  frequently  obscure,  and  always 
unnatural.  This  is  the  more  unpardonable,  as  he  iived  in  those 
limes  in  which  the  Roman  language  was  in  its  highest  purity. 
All  irsitations  in  style  are  objectionable,  and  indicate  a  servility 
and  littleness  of  mind  rarely  found  united  to  real  talent.  But  to 
imitate  in  one  language  the  pecuhar  idiom  or  particular  style  of 
any  favorite  author  who  writes  in  another,  is  of  all  imitations  the 
most  unnatural,  and  the  least  likely  to  be  attended  with  success. 

Infiniteiy  superior  to  the  manner  of  writing  which  we  find  in 


*  Cioern,  however,  speaka  highly  of  Uie  other  works  of  Varro.  "  Tu  retalem 
patri»,  tu  description ea  tempotum,  tu  eacrorum  jura,  tu  sacerdotam,  tu  domea- 
tioitm,  tu  belhcam  diactpliaam,  tu  sedem  regionum,  locorutn,  tu  omnium  dirin 
uum  huinanarumque  leram,  nomina,  genera,  officii,  CBUsaB  aperulEti." 
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Sallusl,  is  that  of  CiEsar.  Endowed  by  nature  with  what  we  may 
truly  term  genius,  this  extraordinary  man  was  destined  to  excel  in 
evei-y  thing  to  which  he  turned  tiie  powei-s  of  liis  mind.  Uari- 
valled  in  military  enterprise,  of  first  rate  talents  as  a  public 
speaker,  engrossed  incessantly  in  those  various  and  agitating  occu- 
pations which  attend  the  life  of  an  active  general  and  intiiguing 
politician,  he  still  found  time  to  compose  those  celebrated  Com- 
mentaries, wblcb,  in  their  own  style  as  military  annals,  have  never 
been  excelled.  To  require  in  the  writings  ol'  Cresar  those  qualifi- 
cations which  we  look  for  in  the  graver  productions  of  a  professed 
historian,  would  be  to  mistake  entirely  the  character  of  the  work. 
Composed  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of  a  camp,  and  written  prob- 
ably 111  those  few  iiurried  hours  which  fili  up  tiie  intervals  occur- 
ring in  military  operations,  they  aim  at  no  higher  merit  than  that 
of  being  a  faithful  delineation  of  his  campaigns  in  Gaul.  As 
such,  in  that  interest  which  is  created  by  the  talents  and  success 
of  their  author,  as  well  as  in  perspicuity  of  narration  and  elegance 
and  purity  of  style,  they  have  ever  remained  unrivalled. 

Different  from  any  of  the  prose  writers  above  spoken  of,  but 
combining  more  excellent  virtues  than  are  to  be  found  in  them  all, 
was  Titus  Livius,  the  father,  as  he  has  been  called,  of  Roman  histo- 
ry. Of  one  hundred  and  forty  books  which  he  had  completed,  only 
thirty-five  have  reached  our  time.  There  is  certainly  to  be  found 
in  this  writer  a  gravity,  it  might  almost  be  called  a  majesty, 
throughout  bis  narration — a  SE^city  in  his  remarks,  although  not 
frequently  intruded — and  a  finished  eloquence  in  the  speeches  not 
unsparingly  scattered  through  fiis  history,  which  countenance,  in 
a  great  degree,  those  high  eulogiums  which  Quintilian,  and  in  a 
later  age  Casaubon,  have  pronounced  on  himi  Ttiere  is  not,  in- 
deed, to  be  found  amongst  the  Greeks  any  historian,  who,  with 
equal  political  judgment,  perspicuity  of  arrangement,  and  a  happy 
selection  of  the  most  important  facts,  possesses  so  wonderful  an 
eloquence  of  expression.* 

In  the  decline  of  Roman  literature,  we  find  many  historians — • 
but  amongst  these,  few  of  great  character;  yet  Tacitus  alone 
would  suffice  to  make  the  age  he  belonged  to,  illustrious  in  litefe- 
lure.  This  great  writer,  however,  (although  his  merits  as  an  histo- 
rian  have  been  universally   acknowledged,)  has   some  prominent 


author  with  more  propriety  than  to  Livy. 
"  HiB  Blyle  ia  inll  and  princely. 
Stalely  und  abgotute  teyond  whale'er 
Tnese  eyes  have  seen ;  and  Rome,  whose  niajeaty 
Is  there 'described,  in  after  times  shiU  owe 
For  her  memorial  to  that  learned  pen 
More  than  to  alt  those  failing'  monuments 
Built  with  the  riches  of  Ihe  spoiled  world." 
VOL.    1.  55 
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faults.  In  the  narrative  of  those  great  events  with  which  his  his- 
tory is  ocoupled,  lie  ascribes  too  rnucii  to  tlie  operation  of  deep 
and  EQ-tful  schemes  of  policy.  His  ingenious  and  intriguing  mind 
is  ever  restlessly  searching  in  the  regions  of  conjecture  for  some 
daric  or  mysterious  motive  of  conduct,  ascribing  too  little  to  the 
influence  of  more  simple  and  apparent  causes,  and  eager  to  grasp 
at  every  shadow  of  a  reason,  provided  it  be  sufficiently  uncommon 
or  unnatural.  Too  often  mere  probabilities  are  stated  as  demon- 
stratively certain,  and  bare  conjectures  assume  the  tone  of  decided 
truths.'  In  addition  to  this  fault,  which  resulted  from  a  desire  of 
being  more  than  commonly  acute,  in  accounting  for  even  the  most 
trifling  events,  there  is  in  Tacitus  an  unnecessary  brevity,  and 
mysteriousness  of  style,  which  reminds  us  sometimes  of  the  same 
affectation  in  Saliust.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at  that 
an  author  whose  train  of  thought  is  so  uncominon,  and  whose  lan- 
guage is  generally  so  concise,  should  not  unfrequently  require  a 
considerable  eSbrt  to  be  understood  at  ail.  And.  it  would  be  well 
if  all  authors  would  recollect  that  they  ai-e  writing  for  posterity, 
as  well  03  for  their  own  age;  that  their  works,  if  intrinsically  val- 
uable, will  be  read  when  time  shall  have  deprived  future  nations 
of  that  deep  and  critical  knowledge  of  the  language  in  whicli  they 
were  written  which  belongs  to  their  contemporaries;  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  most  simple  and  unambiguous  style  will  ever  be  the 
most  lasting.  Still,  however,  Tacitus  is,  in  many  respects,  an  un- 
rivalled historian,  and  it  is  the  effect  even  of  that  fault  above 
mentioned,  that  he  has  penetrated  with  more  acuteness  into  the 
secret  springs  of  human  policy,  and  developed  with  more  sagacity 
the  causes  of  great  events  than  most  others. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  character  and  merits  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Roman  poets. 

!n  addition  to  the  dramatists  whom  we  have  already  adverted 
to,  the  only  poets  who  wrote  during  the  period  of  the  common- 
wealth were  Lucretius  and  Tibulkis.  A  philosophic  poem  is,  of 
all  literary  productions,  the  least  likely  to  be  successful;  and  Lu- 
cretius, so  far  as  philosophy  is  concerned,  is  ponderous  and  verbose 
in  his  expression,  perplexed  in  his  meaning,  rugged  in  his  versifi- 
cation. He  had  in  him,  however,  the  materials  of  a  true  poet; 
and  not  unfrequently,  where  he  has  shaken  himself  loose  of  his 
unfortunate  subject,  he  rises  into  passages  of  uncommon  brilliancy. 
But  the  misfortune  is,  that  that  luxuriance  of  imagination  which 
is  the  very  soul  of  poetry,  appears  folly  and  absurdity  when  appli- 
ed to  philosophy.  The  Cardinal  de  Pollgnac,  in  his  Jlnti- Lucre- 
tius; Buchanan  in  his  poem  De  Sphcsrd;  and  Darwin,  in  his 
various  botanical,  mechanical,  and  philosophic  rhapsodies,  have  all 
strongly  corroborated  the  triith  of  this  observation.  All  of  them — 
and  in  no  common  degree  the  first — have  scattered  throughout  the 
rugged  materials  of  their  works  the  real  gems  of  poetry;  all  of 
them  evince  what  they  could  have  been  by  splendid  [ 
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a!l  of  them  hate  been  tn,d  down,  by  the  natuie  of  then  subject, 
to  a  ijpeciea  ol  di^  latiocmanon,  or  ot  tedious  paiticulauty,  which 
h  pither  too  d  ill  to  be  convmcing,  or  too  detailed  to  be  poetical 
Lufietiui  hjinself,  perhaps,  ones  Ins  immortality  to  some  two  or 
ihree  hundred  gloiious  lines,  altogether  paienthetifil  as  regards 
!iis  main  design 

Catullus  \\3S  the  contpmpoiaty  ol  Lucretiia  ihe  chaiac>er- 
bJics  ot  hii  poetry,  which  con'-tsted  of  ode^,  epia;ramb,  and  idyllj- 
ums,  (and  which  was  entirelj  lormed  on  tlie  model  of  the  Greek, 
school  )  appeal  to  be  a  learned  purity  of  diction,  a  certain  ele- 
gance and  suavity  in  hia  sentences,  a  virulent  and  biting  strain 
ot  saliie,  and,  iq  bib  aniatoty  pieces,  a  voluptuous  and  highly 
eoloied  imageij,  which  too  often  degenerates  into  broad  hcentious- 
neis 

In  the  succeeding  age  of  lus^ustus,  the  poetic  genius  of  the 
Rom-ins  att^lned  to  ihe  pitch  ot  its  highest  elevation  Virgil, 
Honce,  Ovid,  and  TibuUus,  were  all  contempoiaiies ,  and  it  may 
be  safely  asst-ited  that  these  poets,  m  their  several  depaitments, 
were  upvei  equalled  in  any  one  of  the  succeeding  ages  of  the 
empue 

To  offer  here  a  mnute  criticism  upon  Ihe  poetry  ol  Vit^d  would 
be  both  unnecessaiy  and  impertinent  Eieij  one,  on  this  head, 
his  read  thought,  and  felt  foi  him'ielf  Rising  into  the  sublime  in 
manj  pkcea  whpre  his  subject  mtuially  demands  it,  tender  and 
puhelic  in  others,  where  the  situation  ot  hh  chaiacteis  calls  ne- 
cessarilj  for  these  touches,  luxuuant  jet  terse  m  his  descriptions 
of  scenery,  grave,  moral,  and  eloquent  in  his  sentiments,  and  at 
the  same  time  combining  and  reguhting  ail  these  uncommon  ex- 
cellerces  by  the  utmost  punty  and  coirectness  of  taste,  it  was 
impossible  but  that  the  popt,  who  united  m  himaeh  such  various 
Id  1  been  the  admiration  of  his 
d  eb 

mp       y  of  Viigil,  IS  to  he  consid- 
—  lync  poet,  a  satinst,  ,and  a 

I     h     odes,  he  has  greater  variety 
appear  to  have  attained  ;    and 
f  them  in  theii-  several  depart- 
i  is  in  the  varied  turn  of  hia 

I  ( o  use  a  term  of  Petronius) 

h  cached.     His  satires,  on  tha 

1  k      lyness  and  obliquity  of  cen* 
from  the  keen  and  cut^ng 


"  To  form  a  J  te  pa       ve  raerila  of  Juvenal  and  Horace 

aa  aaticiatg,  we  h  alires  where  the  two  poets  profess 

(o  treat  the  enti  etial  with  the  eixCh  of  the  let  Book 

or  floiBce,  where  th  isc  on  liue  nobility,  or  the  tenthof 

Javenai  with  the  first  of  the  Ist  Book  of  Horace. 
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As  a  cfitic,  the  I'oles  which  Horace  has  given  ai'o  almost  entirely 
borrowed  from  Aristotle  ;  but  he  has  arranged  ihem  with  that 
acute  and  admirable  judgment,  and  illustrated  them  with  that  ap- 
titude of  jraagerj  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  I'est  of  his  poetical 
compositions. 

Ovid  is  the  next  and  last  of  that  constellation  of  poets  which 
formed  the  honor  of  the  Augustan  age.  In  what  we  term  genius, 
he  13  decidedly  inferior  both  to  Virgil  atid  Horace.  He  is  deficient 
in  grandeur  of  conception,  in  simplicity  of  expression,  and  in  that 
high-wrought  and  ardent  imagination  which  is  the  accompaniment 
of  the  more  lofty  kinds  of  genius.  But  if  he  wants  all  this,  he 
possesses  still  many  excellences.  His  invention  is  astonishing  : 
in  variety  of  story,  in  ingenuity  of  connection,  in  the  profasion  and 
feciliiy  of  his  versification,  he  cannot  be  surpassed.  He  is,  in  these 
respects,  a  kind  of  Ariosto  amongst  the  ancients.  But  even  these 
great  qualities  have  led  him  into  errors.  He  is  generally  too  diffuse 
to  be  grand  or  forcible — too  particular,  too  much  a  lover  of  tlie  de- 
tail of  description,  ever  to  reach  the  sublime.  He  is,  in  the  words 
•if  Quintilian,  nimium  amator  sni  ingenii — too  fond  of  his  own 
-iigenuity.  His  learning  becomes  too  often  tedious,  his  narration 
prolix,  his  invention  puerile.  He  possesses,  in  short,  more  of 
those  minor  qualifications  which  are  necessaiy  to  constitute  a  true 
poet  than  any  of  his  contemporaries: — he  can  be  tender,  harmoni- 
,ous,  pathetic,  and  sometimes  eloquent; — but  if  he  is  ever  great,  it 
is  only  in  a  few  insulated  passages,  which  are  scattered  through 
his  works.  It  is  more,  perhaps,  the  effect  of  chance  or  of  imita- 
tion, than  of  that  steady  ray  of  genius  which  illuminates  the  nohler 
work  of  his  friend  and  contemporary  Virgil. 

The  elegies  of  Tibullua  are  elegant,  but  generally  insipid.  They 
never  offend,  but  they  seldom  move  ;  he  is  a  pleasing,  but  not  an 
original  poet,  and,  owing  to  an  extreme  poverty  of  fancy,  he  is 
constantly  pacing  the  same  beaten  track,  eodem  pxne  gyro  con- 
cludilur. 

The  last  of  the  Roman  poets  whom  we  may  call  truly  excellent 
in  his  own  department  is  Mar^at.  The  sense  which  the  ancients 
appear  to  have  affixed  to  the  term  "epigram,"  appears  to  have  been 
very  different  from  its  common  acceptation  in  the  present  day.  By 
epigram  we  generally  understand  some  happy  or  amusing  conceit, 
some  sudden  ebullition  of  wit,  or  humor,  expressed  in  a  short  and 
sententious  distich.  According  to  the  meaning  of  the  ancients, 
however,  there  was  no  limitation  as  to  these  qualities.  Any  happy 
turn  of  thought,  whether  playful  or  serious,  expressed  in  poetical 
knguage,  was  denominated  an  epigram.  It  is  for  this  reason  that, 
amongst  the  Anthologies  of  the  Greeks,  we  meet  with  epigrams 
which  are  alternately  written  in  a  jocose  or  serious  strain,  and 
which,  if  they  are  often  smart  and  humorous,  are  as  frequently 
tender  and  pathetic.  Such  is  in  truth  the  real  character  of  tha 
Epigrams   of  Martial ;   and  the   execution  of  these,  to  whatever 
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class  they  belong,  is  for  the  most  part  peculiarly  happy.  Yet  he 
iiiss  many  faults.  His  ingenuiiy  and  ^quickness  have  often  betray- 
ed him  iuio  overstrained  atid  artificial  conceits.  Conscious  of  a 
peculiar  talent  in  discerning  remote,  though  often  ludicrous  anal- 
ogies, he  is  ever  too  anxious  to  display  this.  He  plays  too  much 
upon  the  sense,  and  puns  too  frequently  on  the  sound  and  mean- 
ing of  his  words;  and  he  has  tbat  unpardonable  fault,  so  common 
to  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  of  introducing  an  obscenity  and 
licentiousness  into  his  verses,  which,  although  it  recommended 
them  to  that  degraded  people  for  whom  he  wrote,  is  fortunately 
loo  gross  to  produce  any  serious  mischief,  or  to  create  any  otlier 
feeling  than  that  of  disgust. 

The  first  symptom  of  the  corruption  of  writing  is  a  species,  of 
false  and  inflated  style,  a  luxuriance  of  ornament,  and  a  fondness 
for  quaint  and  pointed  terms  of  expression.  This  was  discernible 
even  in  Martial.  When  these  succeed  to,  or  rather  usurp,  the 
place  of  (he  chaste,  manly,  and  simple  mode  of  expression — of 
that  style  which  attends  more  to  the  sense  which  it  conveys,  than 
to  the  terms  or  manner  in  which  it  is  constructed,  it  is  a  certain 
indication  of  the  decay  of  a  just  and  genuine  taste.  Even  in  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  poetry  seems  to  have  been  rather 
on  the  decline;  and  in  the  succeeding  age,  if  we  except  the  com- 
|iosilions  of  Martial  and  Juvenal,  nature  and  simplicity  had  almost 
entirely  given  place  to  bombast  and  affectation.  Although  in 
Lucan  we  find  some  scattered  examples  of  genuine  poetic  imagery, 
and  inTersius  several  happy  strokes  of  keen  and  animated  satire, 
yet  ihey  hardly  repay  the  trouble  of  wading  through  the  unnatunJ 
fustian  of  the  one,  or  the  affected  obscurity  of  the  other — who, 
however,  we  should  remember,  wrote  the  pieces  which  remain  to 
us  in  eai'ly  youth. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Roman  Philosophy — Public  and  Private  Manners. 

In  the  present  chapter,  I  shall  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the 
state  of  philosophy,  amongst  the  Romans,  and  afterwards  proceed 
to  the  subject  of  their  public  and  private  manners.  In  the  ^arly 
ages  of  the  republic,  the  Romans,  occupied  in  continual  wars  with 
the  states  of  Italy,  or,  in  the  short  intervals  of  respite  from  these^ 
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eagrossed  in  iheir  domestic  dissensions,  had  !itde  leisure  to  bestow 
on  the  cultivatioQ  of  the  sciences,  and  had  no  idea  of  philosophical 
specuktion.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  after  the 
building  of  the  city,  and  in  'tlie  interval  between  the  war  with  Per- 
seus of  Macedon  and  the  third  Punic  war,  that  philosophy  made  its 
first  appearance  at  Rome.  A  number  of  Achaians,  banished  from 
their  nauve  country,  had  settled  in  Italy.  Part  of  these,  amongst 
whom  were  sotne  men  of  talents  and  learning,  particularly  Poly- 
bius  the  Megalopolitan,  took  up  their  abode  at  Rome,  and  applyipg 
themselves  there  to  the  pursuit  of  letters  and  the  education  of  the 
Roman  youth,  soon  diffused  a  relish  for  these  studies,  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  rislog  republic.  This  new  taste  was,  as  I  have 
hinted  at  in  tlie  former  chapter,  very  unfavorably  regarded  by  the 
older  citizens.  The  senators,  who  lived  in  a  perpetual  struggle 
with  a  people  jealous  of  their  civil  righls,  were  in  no  measure 
disposed  to  encourage  philosophical  disquisitions  on  the  origin  of 
government,  on  the  foundation  of  Uberty,  and  the  natural  rights 
of  mankind.  To  repress,  therefore,  such  dangerous  studies,  this 
body  passed  a  decree,  banishing  those  foreign  philosophers  from 
their  city.  This,  however,  was  an  ineffectual  remedy.  The  pas- 
sion for  literature  may  perhaps  be  cherislied  by  political  encour- 
agements, but  once  roused  it  is  not  easily  extinguished  by  political 
restraints.  A  few  years  after  this,  Carneades  and  Crilolaus,  ar- 
rived ill  an  Athenian  embassy  at  Rome;  the  discourses  of  these 
philosophers  added  new  strength  and  vigor  to  diat  taste  whose 
first  efforts  the  Roman  senate  had  in  vain  attempted  to  extinguish, 
and  the  Greek  philosophy  soon  became  as  generally  relished  in 
this  era  of  the  republic,  as  during  its  earliest,  ages  It  had  been 
either  unknown  or  despised. 

It  was  natural  that,  in  the  choice  among  the  different  systems 
which  the  several  sects  or  schools  of  Greek  philosophy  presented, 
tliose  tenets  should  be  most  favorably  received  and  most  generally 
adopted,  which  accorded  most  with  the  national  character  and 
genius  of  the  people.  The  Romans  had  not  yet  shaken  off  the 
severity  of  ancient  manners,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoical  phi- 
losophy were,  therefore,  most  nearly  allied  to  tlieir  own  previous 
conceptions  of  morality.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  in 
truth  little  known  in  Rome  till  the  age  of  Cicero.  Cratippus  then 
taught  his  system  witli  great  reputation,  though,  that  unnecessarily 
tedious  and  comphcated  mode  of  reasoning  adopted  by  this  phi- 
losopher does  not  appear  ever  to  have  had  a  numerous  party  to 
support  it.  LucuUus,  whose  stay  in  Greece  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  all  the 
different  schools,  at  his  return  to  Rome  disseminated  a  very  gen- 
eral taste  for  philosophising.  He  dqes  not,  indeed,  appear  to  have 
attached  himself  exclusively  to  the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect. 
If  he  had  a  preference  for  any,  it  was  for  that  of  Plato.  The 
philosophy  of  the  New  Academy,  which  professed  to  teach  the  art 
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©r  defending  all  opinions,  would  necessarily  find  its  pai-tisans  among 
die  lawyers  and  orators.  Cicero,  if  he  professed  any  settled  sys- 
tem at  all,  (a  point  which  his  philosophical  writings  leave  very 
enignaatical,)  seems  most  atiaclied  to  this. 

The  truth  probably  is,  that,  ia  his  philosophical  works,  his  gen- 
eral purpose  was  to  give  rather  a  history  of  the  ancient  philosophy, 
than  any  defence  or  exposition  of  his  own  peculiar  opinioas  ;  to 
explain  to  bis  countrymen  in  their  own  language  whatever  the 
philosophers  of  all  sects  and  all  ages  had  taught,  with  a  view  to- 
wards the  enlargement  of  their  understanding,  and  the  improving 
of  their  morals.  This  he  declares  to  be  his  purpose  in  his  "  Trea- 
tise de  Finibus,"  in  that,  De  Natura  Deorum,  in  bis  "  Tusculan 
Disputations,"  and  in  his  book  on  the  Academic  Philosophy.  As 
to  physics,  or  natural  philosophy,  Cicero  seems  to  have  entertain- 
ed the  same  opinion  with  Socrates — that  a  minute  and  particular 
attention  to  these  inquiries  was  a  study  rather  curious  than  useful, 
and  contributing  but  little  to  the  real  benefit  of  mankind — a  very 
extraordinary  idea,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  prevalent  with 
most  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  if  we  except  Aristotle  and  the 
elder  Pliny.  It  was  reserved  for  our  own  country,  in  a  future  and 
more  enlightened  age  of  the  world,  to  lay,  in  this  severe  and  criti- 
cal examination  of  Nature,  which  was  then,  so  much  despised,  the 
solid  basis  of  all  ti-ue  and  genuine  philosophy.  Of  the  writings 
and  principles  of  Aristotle  a  particular  account  has  been  given  in 
treating  of  the  progress  of  philosophy  amongst  the  Greeks.  No- 
thing need  here  be  added  upon  this  subject.  The  elder  Pliny, 
whose  books,  on  natural  history  still  remain  entire,  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy  literary  phenomena  that  ever_esist- 
ed  in  the  world,  in  one  of  the  letters  of  his  nephew,  Pliny  the 
younger,  there  is  an  account  given  of  tfie  studies,  and  a  description 
of  the  manner  of  life  of  this  singular  man,  which,  as  it  is  extremely 
curious,  I  shall  be  easily  excused  for  inserting. 

*'  You  admire,"  says  Pliny  to  Macer,  "  the  works  of  my  uncle, 
and  wish  to  have  a  complete  collection  of  them;  I  will  point  out 
to  you  the  order  in  which  they  were  composed  :  for,  however 
immaterial  that  may  seem,  it  is  a  sort  of  information  not  at  all  un- 
acceptable to  men  of  letters.  The  first  book  he  pulflished  was  a 
treatise  concerning  the  Art  of  throwing  the  Javelin  on  Horseback. 
This  he  wrote  when  he  commanded  a  troop  of  horse,  and  it  is 
drawn  up  with  great  accuracy  and  judgment.  He  next  published 
the  Life  of  Pomponius  Secundus,  in  two  books,  and  after  that,  the 
History  of  the  Wars  in  Germany,  in  twenty  books,  in  which  he 
gave  an  account  of  all  the  battles  we  had  been  engaged  in  against 
that  nation;  and  a  Treatise  upon  Eloquence,  divided  into  six 
books.  In  this  work  he  takes  the  orator  from  his  cradle,  and 
leads  him  up  till  he  has  carried  him  to  the  highest  point  of  per- 
ection  in  his  art.  In  the  latter  part  of  Nero's  reign,  when  the 
tyranny  of  the  times  made  it  dangerous  to  engage  in  any  studies 
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This  picture  of  the  manner  of  hfe  pnrsued  by  the  elder  Pliny 
will  be  allowed  bj  all  to  be  a  ^ry  singular  one,  but  it  is  too  in- 
consistent with  the  ordinaiy  powers  of  man  to  serve  as  a  model  of 
imitation  It  will  appear  also  from  this,  that  Pliny  was  infinitely 
mole  studious  cf  stor  ng  his  mind  with  the  opinions  of  otliers  dian 
to  foi  m  opinions  of  Ins  own  ;  for  one  who  is  constantly  employed, 
either  in  listening  to  a  reader,  or  in  dictating  to  an  amaouetisis,  can- 
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not  possibly  give  sufficient  exercise  eilhet  to  his  judgment  or  hi3 
invention  And  this,  indeed  appears  to  hare  been  the  CTse  wiih 
Pliiiy,  if  we  tiiav  judf;e  fiom  the  only  woik  of  hi's  remiinmg,  The 
Books  of  JVa^Mia!  Htsloiy,  which  is,  indeed,  Iiitle  else  than  a 
most  voluminoHs  compilation  fiom  the  works  of  Vauo,  the  elder 
Cato,  Hyginus,  Pomponiijs  Mela,  Aiistotle,  Theophrastus,  Hero- 
dotus, and  othei  wnteis — a  work  valuable  no  doubt,  as  containing 
an  immensp  treasury  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients,  but  filled 
with  discordant  and  contradictory  opmions,  and  indicating,  on  the 
whole,  no  oiiginal  genms  in  the  compiler 

It  Wds  aboip  remjrked  ihat,  v\hen  philosophj  first  made  its  way 
fiom  Gieece  to  Rome,  the  doclrines  ol  the  Stoical  school  were 
then  chiefly  piei  ilent  in  the  repubhc  With  a  people  who  vieie 
onl)  emGiginfi,  from  a  simplicity,  or  rathet  a  seventy  of  manners, 
It  Is  not  piobable  that  ihe  system  of  Epicurus  would  find  a  veiy 
favorable  reception  As  lu\ury,  however,  advanced,  and  corrup- 
tion o!  manner^  began  to  undeimine  the  strictness  of  the  ancient 
raorilily,  it  also  found  its  votaiies  This  change  in  ihe  Roman 
manners,  it  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  consider  someubat  mi- 
nutelj 

The  piciuie  of  the  Roman  people  during  the  fiist  five  cenfuries 
is  so  peifectly  distinct,  so  widely  diffetent  iiom  what  vie  find  it  in 
ihe  laEtei  ages  of  the  repubhc,  that  we  might  at  first  be  induced 
to  think  that  some  leiy  extraoi  dmaiy  causes  must  have  cooperated 
to  produce  so  total  an  altetation  Vet  the  tranbition  was  easy  and 
natuial,  and  vvaS  in  the  Roman  people  the  necessary  and  inevit- 
able consequence  of  that  tich  and  luxurious  situation  in  nhich  the 
viituous  and  heroic  tempsi  of  the  earlier  times  had  conduced  to 
place  the  republic  A  spitit  of  temperance,  of  fiugahty,  and 
of  industiy  must  bs  the  chai  an  tens  tics  of  eveiy  infant  colony 
The  poverty  of  the  fiist  Romans,  the  nanow  territory  to  which 
thej  weie  hunted,  made  it  necessary  foi  eierj  citizen  to  laboi  for 
his  subsistence  In  ihe  first  ages,  the  patricians,  when  m  the  coiin- 
tr),  lorgot  all  the  distinctions  of  lank,  and  toiled  daily  in  the  fields 
like  the  lowest  plebeian  Examples  of  this  are  famihai  to  eveiy 
readei  Cmunnatus  we  have  seen  named  dictator  by  the  voice 
ot  his  country,  while  at  the  plough  M  Cuims,  after  expelling 
Pvrrhus  fiom  Itily,  retired  to  the  possession  of  a  small  farm, 
which  he  assiduously  cuhivated  The  elder  Cato  vva';  fond  of 
this  spot,  and  reveied  it  on  account  ol  Ks  foimer  mastei  It  was 
in  emulation  ol  the  example  of  this  ancient  Roman  that  Cato  be 
took  himself  to  agriculture  Scipio  Afncanus  also,  alt ei  the  con- 
quest of  Hannibai  and  the  leduction  of  Carthage,  retired  to  his 
paternal  fields,  and  with  his  own  hand  leared  and  grafted  his  fiuit- 
trees  II  such  was  the  conduct  and  evample  of  the  highest  mag- 
istrates and  most  eminent  men  in  the  state,  what  id^a  must  we 
foira  of  the  manneis  and  customs  of  the  inferior  ranks' 
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Gieece,  then  Jt  necessarily  happened  that,  losin^  iheji  ancient 
m  w  f      I  P         y     P  d      f        alth,  and 

dp  I  D   g  1  y    t  m      f    1         ions  ibey 

bd    d    tl      R  b  Is,  and  as 

ff  h  y  1  d  b  f       b  1   bl     f       I   ir  virtue, 

h  d       y        d    1  g  d      mpl      y  They  ap- 

p        d  b  d  by  p        1         !     fly  by  an  affec- 

f  1     fi  11  Ij  had  never 

q    Ifi  d    !  k        J   d     d  d  p    g    ss.     The 

1      1  y  11  q  Ij     p    d    p  of  nature, 

h  f  p       p  f     h         b        f  1   but  also 

an  q  1     1       hj  f  d     long  habit 

r  h   J  d  1        ly    p       I  Of  1  is  natural 

(dp  hfi  hR  dny  traces. 

On  the  contrary,  even  m  the  periods  of  their  greatest  refinement, 
we  hear  not  of  the  excellence  of  a  single  painier,  sctdptor,  or  ar- 
chitect ;  nor  did  they  indeed  possess,  until  their  conquest  of  Greece, 
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tlieir  favor  and  freiidshp  ciowded  in  the  morning,  to  pay  their 
ccniiili  iients  Pompp\  did  not  thiuk  h  henealh.hira  to  appear  at 
the  levee  of  Ciceio  The  cjsiom  was  to  wait  in  ihe  vestibule  or 
ante  chanibei,  till  tiie  great  man  made  his  appearance;  to  pay 
h  in  some  compliment,  courhed  either  in  wishes  for  hb  healih  or 
panesy  ric  on  his  talents  or  congratulation  on  any  promotion  which 
mia;ht  haie  occuired,  and  afterwards  to  aqcompany  him — either 
wall  ing  in  Ins  train,  oi  attending  by  the  -iide  of  his  litter — to  the 
semte  liouse,  or  to  the  fo    n    and  1  ence  to  recond  ct  1  ra  home 

The  lowei  ran!  s  and  he  no  e  se  -v  le  and  para  t  cal  con  tie  s 
n\]o  had  many  such  vs  s    o   pay  lave  ae     ssa   ly  be^un 

^ei>   eaily  in  tlie  morn  ng      Jove  al  i  umo  ou  ly  des     bes  them 
as  settina,  out  by  stai  1  ^i      and    Iocs     o    evengve  hen    ne 
ti*"  then  garleis 

These  \  isits  Phny  calls  ante  lucam  o£  c  1 1  ey  e  e  son  e 
times  so  troublesome  to  tl  e  g  ct  n  a  o  1  on  1  e)  e  e  j  a  d 
tint  It  nas  not  unusual  fo  1  n  o  go  o  ha  back  loor  ado 
g.ve  Ills  visiters  the  slip.  Ho  a  e  n  1  fifl  e|  le  playf  lly  ad 
vises  his  friend  Torquat  s  o  escaj  e  I  e  po  un  es  of  1  s  chen  s 
by-  this  sinister  expediei  t  — 


This  liberty,  however,  we  may  rest  assured,  was  not  very  often 
taken;  for  if,  as  we  have  ahove  seen,  the  expedients  of  those  an- 
cient oourtiers,  who  in  these  remote  times  solicited  the  patronage 
iif  the  great  in  Rome,  were  in  few  respects  different  from  that 
watchful  and  attentive  assiduity  which  still  distinguishes  the  same 
classes  amongst  ourselves,  we  may  rely  also  that  the  great  in  Rome 
were  no  less  ambitious  of  receiving  these  marks  of  distinction,  than 
the  powerful  in  this  country.  Popularity  was  there,  indeed,  al- 
ways the  first  object  of  ambition;  and  ivhen  the  great  man  made 
the  tour  of  his  circle  at  the  levee,  he  was  not,  we  may  be  assured, 
the  least  complaisant  of  his  company.  And,  indeed,  in  the  latter 
ages  of  the  republic  it  was  not  enough  for  the  great  to  show  their 
affahiliiy  hy  an  empty  salute  or  a  simple  squeeze  of  the  hand;  the 
courtiers  were  then  accustomed  to  expect  more  suhstantial  marks 
of  their  favor,  and  thought  themselves  ill  used  if  they  were  not 
regaled  with  a  breakfast  of  the  most  delicate  viands,  or  repaid  for 
their  attendance  by  a  present  or  a  piece  of  money. 

From  the  levee  they  nest  proceeded  to  the  tribunal  or  to  the 
forum — some,  as  concerned  there  either  in  private  or  publife  bu- 
siness, others  for  amusement  to  hear  what  was  going  on.  There 
the  time  was  spent  till  noon,  which  among  the  Romans  was  the 
hour  of  dinner,  chiefly  a  very  light  repast,  and  of  which  it  was 
not  customary  to  invite  any  guests  to  partake.  After  dinner  the 
youth  repaired  to  the  Campus  Martins,  and  spent  the  hours  till 
sunset  ill  a  variety  of  sports  and  athletic  exercises.     The  elder 
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cla=!s  letired  for  an  houi  to  lepose  and  then  passed  the  afternoon 
in  their  poriicops  or  galleueo  wliLch  in  the  house  of  eiery  man  of 
rank,  formed  a  conspLCuous  pait  of  the  biiiJding  Many  of  these 
neie  opened  to  the  an,  suppoited  on  pillars  of  stone  or  marble, 
uodei  which  they  enjoyed  the  exercise  ot  walking,  and  sometimes 
ol  being  earned  in  their  iitteis  Other  galleiies  were  shekeiod 
flora  the  air,  and  lighted  by  windows  of  a  tiansparent  talc  oi  lapis 
specularis  which  supplied  the  place  ol  glass  *  These  coveied 
galleiies  weie  ornamented  in  the  richest  niannei,  and  with  the 
most  expensive  decorationi — gtided  loofs,  paintings  on  the  walls, 
and  statues  in  the  niches  , — and  adjoming  to  them  were  their  libra 
lies,  which,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  lepuhhc,  became  an  article  of 
great  expense,  and  on  the  lumishing  of  which  the  highei  cld&ses 
used  particularly  to  pique  themselves  The  s  impiiious  Lucullus 
exceeded  all  his  contemporanes  m  this,  as  indeed  in  even  other 
s|)ecies  of  luxury.  His  library  was  more  extensive  than  that  ol  iiy 
other  private  citizen,  and  the  use  he  made  of  it  moie  noble  IIis 
porticoes,  the  halls  where  his  books  weie  arranE;eU  aid  his  E;ar- 
dens  with  which  they  communn.aCed,  were  all  open  to  the  public 
Strangers  were  more  particularly  wekomed  and  his  house  l^li- 
tarch  informs  us,  became  the  asylum  and  the  piynneim  of  all  the 
Greeks  at  Rome.  In  these  galleries  the  master  ol  liie  house 
amnsed  himself  in  the  evening  in  conveisations  with  his  guests  oi 
in  sports  with  his  friends.  Theie  likewise  the  poets  came  to  re 
cite  their  worl  altlough  this  practice  was  piobahly  confined  to 
the  most  os  e  ta  o  or  1  e  moat  needy,  who  in  this  way  attempt 
ed  to  reco  ne  d  tlenselves  to  a  patron  "Non  lecito  cuiqnra 
(says  Horace )  am  c      idque  coactu^    ' 

The  houses  of  p  a  e  citizens,  and  e\en  of  those  of  the  higher 
classes,  w  e  ol  a  very  n  oderaie  size  dung  the  times  ol  the  le 
public.  The  Romans  appear  to  have  hved  much  m  the  open  a  i 
as  a  gie-it  part  of  their  buildings  consisted  of  vestibules  and  porti 
coes  The  houses  were  detached  from  each  other,  and  u  uallj  of 
one  floor  The  different  apartments  had  each  a  singfe  door,  en- 
teiing  fron  the  gaileiy  01  poiuco  These  apartments  except  the 
tiichnium.  oi  hall,  where  the}  sat  at  nienls,  were  generall)  smiil, 
and  hghted  only  by  one  square  window  iieai  the  ceiling'  The 
furniture  of  the  house  and  its  decorations  were  simple  ihe  wills 
ornamented  wiih  fresco  pamting  in  a  hght  and  cheerful  stjie  The 
laigei  houses  hid  each  a  garden  behind  for  the  cultnation  of  leg 
etubles,  and  a  few  trees  to  yield  a  refrpshing  shade  in  summei 

This  luxury  of  walking  and  amusing  tliem^Lhes  under  covei 
was  not  Ion;;  confined  to  the  iich  and  the  poweilul  These  to 
increise  their  popularity,  bmlt  porticoes  for  tlie  use  of  the  public, 
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and  contended  with  each  other  in  bestowing  on  them  tlie  moat 
expensive  adornments.  In  tliese  porticoes  all  classes  were  to  be 
found  amusing  themselves.  Indeed  idleness  and  luxury,  towards 
the  end  of  tbe  republic,  chiiraoterized  equally  the  richer  and  the 
poorer  citizens.  Tliey  had  appmacbed  that  period  so  necessarily 
incident  to  every  wealthy  and  overgrown  state,  when  industiy 
becomes  a  reproach,  and  amusement  forms  the  engrossing  object 
of  life. 

The  passion  for  public  games  and  magnificent  spectacles  consti- 
tuted, at  this  period,  a  very  striking  feature  in  the  Rotiian  cbai'ac- 
ler.  The  shows  of  the  amphitheatre  rose  naturally  out  of  that 
lasie  for  marlial  exercises,  which  we  find  ifi  the  first  ages  of  every 
warlike  people.  About  the  490ih  year  of  Rome,  Marcus  and 
Decimus  Brutus  presented  a  combat  of  gladiators  for  tlie  first  time 
at  Rome.  About  a  century  after  that  period  the  athlette  were 
introduced  for  a  public  show;  and  there  were  combats  of  staves 
with  bears  and  lions.  Sylla,  during  his  prfetorsbip,  exhibited  a 
combat  where  a  hundred  men  fought  with  a  hundred  hons ;  and 
Julius  Cffisar,  during  his  iedileship,  presented  a  show  where  there 
fought  three  hundred  couples  of  gladiators.*  It  is  astonishing  to 
what  a  height  the'  passion  for  these  bloody  entertainments   was 

d        dwi  y  k  bl  h      1      p        f!        j 

wl    1  g         1  r      d       I       f     rabl         h  m      j  h 

lid  f         6  f  tn    g      I     R 

J     ]  t  1  y      as        k  d  by  1  1 

[  1     p  bl  ei         —  iy 

f  f        h         I  h    p  dy  d  f 

those  public  fighting  matches  which,  in  point  of  bruiahty,  are, 
perhaps,  little  infeuor  to  the  more  mortal  combats  al  Rome 

The  Lanista,  whose  business  it  was  to  instruct  these  gladiators 
in  then  profession,  taught  them  not  only  the  use  of  their  arms, 
but  likewise  the  most  graceful  poetures  of  falling  when  they  were 
wounded,  and  the  finest  attitudes  of  dying  in  The  food  of  these 
iinfoitunate  victims  was  hkewise  presciibed  to  them,  and  was  of 
such  a  nature  au  to  enrich  and  thicken  the  blood,  so  that  it  mighl 
flow  raoie  leisuiely  ihiough  then  wounds,  and  thus  the  spectators 
might  be  tlie  longei  a;iatified  with  the  sight  of  then  agonies. 
These  misenble  beings  weie  also  accustomed,  on  entering  their 
professmn,  to  take  an  oath,  of  which  the  foim  has  been  preserved 
10  us  in  a  fragment  of  Petionius  "  In  veiba  Eumolpi  jiiravimus, 
uii,  vinciri,  verberari,  ferroque  neeari,  et  quicquid  ahud  Eumolpus 


"Dion  CaaaiuB  in  >peBkiiie  of  Pompey  s  ahoWB  m  which  abo(e  five  liun 
dred  lions  were  killed  besides  elpphanls  and  other  wild  beisla  tells  ua  it  nis  a 
miserable  apectacle  even  to  111?  pop  ilace  who  were  afifecled  by  (lie  inniirnfiil 
tries  of  these  poor  animala  (Dion  b  sixiK  }  and  Cicero  broaiily  condemna 
Ih  te  nlm  nan  apecUclea  as  in  Ins  I  me  affording  no  delight  to  the  mob  who 
gazed  upon  tliem  — Cicero^  Epist  ad  Familiares,  b   vii   Episl  1 
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jusbisset  tanquam  I"giumi  ghdiitore'f  domino,  corpon  amnos(]ue 
religiojisse  addicnuus  —  i  e  "  We  sneai  thdl  we  will  softer  oui- 
selves  to  be  bou  id,  scouiged,  burned  or  killed  by  tht  sword,  oi 
whacevei  eUe  Eumoljjas  oidains,  and  tJius,  like  Ireeborn  gladiatois, 
we  religiously  devote  botb  ^>ouI  and  bodj  to  om  master  "  Is  it 
not  dieadfit!  ibat  human  natuie  should  eier  h-HP  been  reduced  to 
such  a  slate  ol  de£;rading  and  incomprehenstble  baibanty ' 

In  a  former  ihaptei,  on  the  progress  of  hterature  amongst  the 
Roman'5,  the  enter tamnients  ol  the  ihealie  weie  discussed  it  some 
leugih,  but  aiiongst  these  en  tei  tain  meats  none  during  the  later 
peiiotis  of  the  conimonwealtli  became  so  popular  as  the  taste  for 
pantomime  bchools  were  instituted  where  this  art  was  publicly 
taught,  and  these.  He  read,  were  ofieii  more  frequented  by  the 
youiigei  patiicians  tlian  the  lectures  ol  the  oi  itors  A  deciee  of 
tbe  senate  was  (ound  necessaiy  to  piohbit  its  membets  fiom 
a  len  hng  the^e  indecent  assemblies,  and  dischirging  all  of 
the  equestiian  order  fioin  publicly  couiting  and  encouiflging  the 
performers  of  pantomime  We  may  conceive  to  vhat  a  p  tch  of 
degenera(^)  tie  public  manners  had  arrived  when  we  read  that 
the  affairs  of  the  slate  vveie  interrupted,  and  the  nds  of  s  m  n 
isters  embioiled  by  the  contentions  of  the  dffe  ent  partes  \ho 
supported  each  then  favorite  actors,  and  tl  at  on  th  s  acco  nt  t 
was  more  ihtn  once  found  necessary  to  expel  then  Iro      the  c  ty 

Following  the  Romans  through  the  ordina  )  occuja  ons  ot  lie 
day,  It  was  custoniaiv  foi  tliein  to  go  from  tie  poitcoes  o  the 
tiieatie  to  take  the  Inth  Water,  which  in  de  mo  e  frugal  days 
ol  the  lepublic,  was  used  only  for  die  necessa  y  pu  poses  of  1  fe 
wio  not  btought  to  Romp  by  aqueducts  till  the  44Ist  year  of  tl  e 
citj  It  was  till  tint  time  dfawn  from  the  T  ber  or  fron  veils  n 
the  town  But  it  soon  become  one  of  the  cl  el  articles  of  1  x  j 
to  supply  as  well  tbe  public  as  die  private  ba  bs  a)  d  a  ly  aq  e 
ducts  were  accordingly  built,  and  public  reserve  is  aid  foi  ans 
reared  in  every  quarter  of  the  city.  This  luxury  increased  to  s  cb 
a  degri 
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dained  to  set  their  feet  upon  any  thing  but  precious  stones;  and  Pli- 
ny wishes  old  Fabricius  alive,  to  witness  the  degeneracy  of  bis  pos- 
terity, wliose  seats  in  their  private  baliis  were  made  of  solid  silver, 
Undei'  the  iater  emperors,  indeed,  this  luxury  appears  to  have 
been  carried  to  an  almost  incredible  excess.  The  public  baths 
buiit  by  Augustus,  by  Diociesian,  and  by  Caracalla,  were  sumptu- 
ous beyond  description.  These  were  open  to  all  the  citizens,  who, 
for  D  triding  gratuity,  had  slaves  to  attend  on  them,  to  assist  them 
in  undressing,  and  to  rub  ■  their  bodies  with  flesh-brushes.  The 
baths  of  Diociesian  were  so  large  that  they'  could  accommodate 
3,000  persons  bathing  at  the  same  time.  They  ivere  adorned 
with  columns  of  the  finesj  marble,  and  decorated  with  a  profusion 
of  statues  and  of  pairuings.  They  consisted  of  a  variety  of  apart- 
ments destined  not  only  for  tlie  purposes  of  bathing,  but  for  vari- 
ous aniusemenis,  and  even  for  literary  and  philosophic  exercises. 
There  were  public  libraries  adjoining  to  the  baths,  halls  of  resort 
for  tiie  studious  or  for  the  idle,  who  met  to  talk  over  the  news  of 
the  day;  and  to  these  also  the  poets  resorted,  as  we  have  observed 
tbej  did  to  the  poriicops,  to  lecite  then  compositions. 

In  the  bouses  of  the  great  the  bath  was  used  immediately  before 
thej  went  to  supper,  ttnd  they  came  fiom  the  baih  to  tlie  table 
in  a  loose  sort  of  robe,  called  fiom  its  use,  convivialis  or  triclinaria. 
It  was  cuslomaty  for  them  to  sup  between  the  ninth  and  tenth 
houis  which,  when  the  sun  rose  at  bi\,  would  correspond  with  our 
tinee  oi  foui  in  the  afleinoon  and  at  a  pioportional  distance  from 
sunset,  as  the  da>s  weie  longer  or  shortei  They  must,  therefore, 
ha\e  alwajssai  down  to  soppei  with  daj  hght,  nnd  indeed  Vitruvius 
dnecis  the  suppet  room  to  be  consiiucted  m  such  a  manner  that 
It  shall  have  its  aspect  to  the  setting  sim  "  Hyberna  irich'nia 
lecedentem  solem  speclare  deb^nl  hb  vi  c  5  ;  but  they  often, 
howevei  eaily  then  honr  of  commencement,  prolonged  the  en- 
teriainment  ihrough  most  ol  the  night 

It  IS  singular  that,  as  with  us  moderns  luxuiy  has  thrown  the 
meals  much  later  than  they  were  in  the  more  frugal  days  of  our 
ancestois,  the  same  cause  was  attended  with  very  cootraj:y  effects 
ai  Rome  In  the  early  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  when  day-light 
was  vnluable  foi  the  purposes  of  labor  and  industry,  the  citizens 
d  d  not  sup  till  sunset,  but  in  the  more  advanced  periods  of  the 
Roman  state,  when  the  lu\ury  of  the  table  became  one  of  the  most 
seiious  cooreras  m  life,  it  waa  found  necessary  to  begin  early,  that 
time  might  not  be  found  wanting  for  such  impoitant  concerns.  The 
custom  of  rechning  on  couches  came  not  into  use  till  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  for  some  time  after  it  was  adopted  by  the 
men,  the  Roman  ladies,  from  motives  of  decency,  continued  lo  sit 
upright  at  table ;  but  these  scruples  were  soon  removed,  and  all 
promiscuously  adopted  the  recumbent  posture,  except  the  youth 
who  had  not  yet  attained  the  age  of  putting  on  the  manly  robe 
They  sat  in  a  respectful  posture  at  the  bottom  of  the  couch. 
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These  couches  were  ranged  along  three  sides  of  a  square  table, 
which  was  then  called  triclinium,  as  wag  likewise  the  chamber 
Itself  in  which  they  supped.  The  fourth  side  of  the  table  remain- 
ed open  for  the  servants  to  place  and  remove  the  dishes.  Ahove 
was  a  large  canopy  of  cloth  suspended  by  the  corners,  to  prevent 
the  company  being  incommoded  with  dust-  It  was  this  custom 
that  enables  Horace  to  introdiice  a  ludicrous  accident,  which  be 
describes  as  occurring  at  a  supper  given  by  the  niggardly,  hut  osten- 
tatious Nasidienus  to  Maecenas,  and  some  other  courtiers.  Whilst 
the  landlord  is  enlarging  on  the  praises  of  a  favorite  dish,  and 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  component  in|;redients  of  the  sauce, 
the  canopy  falls  down  and  involves  every  ttucg,  host,  guest,  supper 
and  dishes,  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  darkness. 

"  Interea  auBpensa  gravf^a  nul^a  ruinas 
In  patinam  feoere  trahentia  pulveris  atri 
Quantum  non  Aqnilo  Campanis  excitat  agriB."  • 
B. Ti.  Sat.  8. 

Every  feast  was  attended  with  a  certain  mixture  of  religious  cere- 
mony. It  began  and  concluded  widi  a  libation  to  the  gods.  In 
barbarous  nations  we  know  there  was  ever  a  strong  affinity  between 
a  repast  and  a  sacriSce.  The  offerings  to  the  gods  consisted  jf 
what  men  esteemed  always  their  choicest  food,  and  the  priests,  as 
the  ministers  of  the  gods,  ate  the  sacrifice.  The  practice  of  liba- 
tion, also,  was  of  the  highest  antiquity.  It  was  universal  both 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  and  the  idea  of  the  meal  bebg  a 
religious  ceremony,  both  with  regard  to  the  libations  of  wine,  and 
the  offerings  of  the  meat  to  the  priests,  showed  itself  in  several 
other  particulars.  It  was  esteemed  a  most  solemn  obligation,  if  a 
person  laying  his  hand  upon  the  table,  should  pronounce  an  oath. 
The  triclinium  was  looked  upon  as  an  altar.  The  salt  was  also 
held  sacred,  and  it  was  regarded  as  an  unfavorable  omen  should  it 
be  spilled  or  overturned.  It  was  customary,  also,  to  place  upon  (he 
table  small  images  or  penates — Genii  mensce  prmsides,  or  epitrw- 
pefii,  as  they  were  called,  to  whose  honor  it  was  chiefly  diat  the 
libation  was  performed.  These  religious  notions  had  this  good 
effect,  that  amidst  all  their  intemperance  the  Romans  accounted  it 
a  species  of  sacrilege  to  allow  a  quarrel  or  an  animosity  at  table, 
and  the  height  of  impiety  to  commit  any  violence  or  outr^e.  But 
these  religious  ideas  could  be  only  felt  by  a  moderate  and  a  virtuous 
people.  When  luxury  had  once  spread  its  contagion,  as  was  too 
certainly  the  case  before  the  end  of  the  republic,  a  few  traces  may 
remain  in  customs  and  ceremonies,  but  these  cjmi  only  be  consid- 


*  In  the  lime  of  SenecB,  their  halls  of  banquet  w 
Die  roofs,  adorned  with  paintings,  bo  that  the  ceiling   i 

along  with  the  diHerenl  courses.     "Versatilia  cronationum  .»,,ucu....  ,-..  ^w-u.=- 
mentat  ut  snbinde  alia  faoica  atque  alia  sucoedat,  et  toties  teeta  quotiea  ibrcwa 
— Seneca,  Epist.  90. 
VOL.   I.  57 
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ered  as  the  shadows  of  ancient  virtue,  after  the  substance  had  long 
perished.  Such  was  the  case  wilh  regard  to  the  ceremonies  we 
have  mentioned.  They  still  continued  in  observance  after  luxury 
and  debauchery  had  reached  their  utmost  height;  hut  all  those 
ideas  of  religion  which  had  been  interwoven  with  tbem  were  gone 
for  ever. 

It  would  be  a  task  at  once  disagreeable  and  unprofitable  to  de- 
scribe minutely  those  excesses  which  are  painted  in  the  strongest 
and  often  the  most  disgusting  colors  by  the  ancient  writers,  both 
satirists  and  historians,  or  to  dwell  on  the  intemperance  of  those 
degraded  times  when,  as  Livy  tells  us,  "  a  cook,  who  by  their  fru- 
gal ancestors  was  looked  upon  as  the  vilest  and  meanest  of  slaves, 
was  considered  as  an  officer  of  high  importance,  and  that  trade 
dignified  by  the  name  of  an  art,  which  before  was  regarded  as  the 
most  servile  drudgery." 

It  was  a  general  custom,  in  preparing  for  a  luxurious  meal,  to 
take  a  vomit  a  short  time  before  sittirtg  down  to  table.  This  was 
not  regarded  as  a  mark  either  of  gluttony  or  epicurism,  but  was 
held  to  be  done  in  compliment  to  tbe  entertainer,  that  his  guests 
might  be  enabled  to  carry  off  a  greater  quantity  of  his  good  fare. 
When  Julius  Caisar  paid  a  visit  of  reconcilement  to  Cicero  by  in- 
vi^ng  fiimself  to  sup  with  him,  he  took  care  to  let  Cicero  know 
that  he  had  taken  a  vomit  before  hand,  and  was  resolved  to  make 
a  most  enormous  meal  —  and  Cicero  tells  us  he  kept  his  word, 
which,  for  his  orni  part,  be  took  very  kindly,  and  as  a  mark  of 
Ctesar's  high  politeness.      (Cic.  Epist.  ad  Attic.  13,  52.) 

Compared  with  that  of  the  Romans,  the  luxury  of  the  moderns 
would  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  intemperance.  Before  the 
principal  meal  was  placed  on  the  table,  it  was  customary  to  pre- 
sent an  anUcanivm  or  collation,  which  consisted  of  pickles  and 
spices,  to  provoke  and  sharpen  the  appetite.  The  thirst  excited 
by  this  prelude  to  more  serious  occupation  was  allayed  by  a  mix- 
ture of  wine  and  honey,  which  they  termed  promulsio,  and  the 
stomach  being  thusprepared,  the  supper  itself  was  presented,  after 
a  short  interval.  The  expense  ridiculously  bestowed  on  these  en- 
tertainments, and  the  labor  employed  in  collecting'  tbe  rarest  and 
most  costly  articles  of  food,  exceed  all  belief.  In  this,  as  indeed 
in  every  other  species  of  luxury,  there  was  the  most  capricious 
refinement  of  extravagance.  Suetonius  mentions  a  supper  gives 
to  Vitellius  by  his  brother,  in  which,  among  other  articles,  there 
were  2000  of  the  choicest  fishes  {lecHssimorum  piscium,)  70O0  of 
the  most  delicate  birds — one  dish,  from  its  size  and  capacity,  was 
named  the  cegis,  or  shield  of  Mtnerua  It  was  filled  chiefly  with 
tbe  livers  of  scan  (a  deWate  species  of  fish,)  the  brains  of  pheas- 
ants and  peacocks,  the  tongues  of  parrots  (imagined,  probably,  to 
be  tender  from  then  much  chitteiing,)  and  the  bellies  of  lampreys, 
brought  from  most  distant  provinces  This  may  serve  as  soma 
specimen  of  the  lu\ury  ol  the  Roman  suppera 
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Their  entertainments  were  accompanied  with  every  Ihing  fitted 
to  flatter  the  senses  and  to  gratify  the  appetite.  Musicians,  male 
and  female  dancers,  players  of  farce  and  pantomime,  jesters  and 
buffoons,  and  evea  gladiators  exhibited  whilst  the  guests  sat  8 
table.  In  order,  if  possible,  to  restrain  such  extreme  luxury,  ti 
variety  of  Sumptuary  laws  were  promulgated  from  time  to  time, 
some  of  them  limiting  the  number  of  dishes,  otiiers  the  number  of 
guests,  and  others  the  expense  to  be  bestowed  on  an  entertainment, 
but  all  these  attempts  were  completely  unsuccessful.  How,  in. 
efToct,  could  it  have  been  possible  to  bring  back  ancient  simplicity, 
unless  they  could  have  also  recalled  ancient  poverty,''  When  a 
slate  has  once  become  generally  opulent,  the  expenses  of  the  rich 
must  keep  pace  with  their  fortunes,  otherwise  the  poor  would 
want  empioymeat  and  subsistence.  It  is  luxury  that  i^  silently 
levelling  that  inequality,  or  at  least  keeping  fortunes  in  a  constant 
fluctuation,  giving  vigor  in  this  manner  to  di  those  various  parts  of 
tine  political  machine,  which  would  be  othferwise  apt  to  lose  their 
strength  and  pliability  for  want  of  motion.  We  may  wish  that 
Rome  had  remained  poor  and  virtuous,  but,  being  once  great  and 
opulent,  it  was  to  have  required  an  impossibility  that  she  should 
not  have  been  luxurious. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Oil  the  Arf  of  War  m 


We  have  seen  the  Romans  engaged  for  many  ages  ia  continual 
wars,  first  with  tiie  petty  states  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  ..vrith  for- 
eign nations.  From  the  prodigious  success  which  attended  the 
arms  of  this  remarkable  people,  and  from  the  dominion  which  they 
accomplished,  at  length,  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  known 
world,  it  is  a  necessary  inference  that  they  must  have  carried  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  military  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than 
any  other  of  the  ancient  nations:  to  whatever  collateral  or  partial 
causes  we  may  attribute  the  success  of  some  of  their  warlike  en- 
terprises, the  great  and  leading  cause  of  those  rapid  and  extensive 
conquests  could  have  been  nothing  else  than  the  excellence  of  their 
military  discipline,  coinpared  to  that  of  the  nations  whom  they  sub- 
dued.   "  it  was  not, "  says  Vegeiius, "  to  the  supe-iority  of  numbers. 
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nor  to  superior  courage  in  the  field    1      1     R  d  i 

tories;  but  it  was  by  art  and  by  d  pi  h  1  y  1  f  the 
immense  hosts  of  Gauls  which  p  ddwp  Ityh  hy 
subdued  the  Spaniards,  a  hardie       d  m       w   1 1  h      h 

selves;  the  Africans,  whose  we  1 !   f       h  d         h       bl 
and  conquered  even  the  Greek     wl  d    ry    b  1  f 

many  ages  superior  to  their  ow 

The  nature  of  this  military  d      pi        by  wt    h    h     R  m 
became  masters  of  the  world,  i     h     t  bj  1yd 

serving  of  attention;  and  I  shall       1  1  d 

of  the  state  of  the  art  of  war,  such  as  we  find  it  to  have  been  in 
the  latter  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  and  in  the  first  period  of  the 
history  of  the  empire. 

In  a  former  chapter,  in  treating  of  the  system  of  Roman  educa- 
tion, we  have  taken  notice  of  those  exercises  of  the  body  to  which 
all  the  youth  of  the  repubUc  were  accustomed  from  their  earliest 
infancy.  By  the  constant  practice  of  wrestling,  boxing,  launch- 
ing the  javelin,  running,  and  swimming,  they  were  inured  from 
their  cradle  to  that  species  of  life  which  a  soldier  leads  in  the  most 
active  campaign  in  the  field.  They  were  accustomed  to  the  mili- 
tary pace,  that  is,  to  walk  twenty  miles,  and  sometimes  twenty- 
four,  in /our  hours.  During  these  mai-ches  they  carried  burdens 
of  sixty  pounds'  weight;  and  the  weapons  with  which  they  were 
armed  were  double  the  weight  of  those  "which  were  used  in  the 
actual  field  of  battle.* 

Every  year  after  the  election  of  the  consuls,  twenty-four  mili- 
tary tribunes  were  chosen;  fourteen  from  the  order  of  the  Equi- 
tes,  and  ten  from  the  body  of  the  citizens.  The  people  were  then 
assembled  by  an  edict  of  the  consuls,  commanding  all  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  seventeen  to  appear  in  the  area  before  the 
Capitol  on  an  appointed  day.  According  to  the  number  of  le- 
gions which  were  to  be  formed,  they  appointed  to  each  legion  a 
certain  number  of  tribunes.  The  tribes  were  then  called  out  and 
divided  into  their  proper  centuries,  and  each  century  presented  by 
rotation  as  many  soldiers  as  tliere  were  legions  intended  to  be 
raised.  If  there  were  four  legions,  each  century  took  its  turn  in 
p.i;ai;iitiQg  four  soldiers;  and  of  these  four,  the  tribunes  of  the 
first  legion  had  the  first  choice  of  a  man,  the  second  the  next,  and 
so  on  :  then  four  more  were  drawn  out,  and  the  second  legion  had 
the  fii'st  choice.  In  the  next  selection,  the  third  legion  chose  first, 
and  in  the  following  the  fourth.  Thus  there  was  the  utmost  equal- 
ity in  the  distribution  of  the  citizens  in  the  several  legions. 

The  number  of  soldiers  in  the  legion  was  various  at  difierent 
periods.     At  earlier  times  it  consisted  of  3000,  of  4000,  of  5000, 
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and  6000 ;  hut  under  the  emperors  it  might  amount  to  even  10,000 
or  11,000  men. 

Among  the  ancient  nations  there  were  in  general  but  two  differ- 
ent arrangements  of  the  troops  in  order  of  battle.  The  one  was 
tliat  of  (he  phalanx,  commonly  used  by  the  Greeks ;  the  other 
was  the  disposition  of  the  troops  by  manipuli,  or  companies,  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  chequer  or  quincunx,  which,  after  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus,  became  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  Roman 
army,  and  was  probably  then  first  tried  as  the  most  commodious 
disposition  against  the  attack  of  the  elephants.  In  the  order  of  the 
phalanx,  the  heavy-armed  infantry  were  all  ranged  upon  one  con- 
tinued line,  with  no  other  intervals  than  those  which  distinguished 
the  great  divisions.  In  the  quincunx  order,  a  number  of  small 
companies  or  platoons  were  ranged  in  three  straight  lines,  one  be- 
hind the  other,  with  alternate  spaces  between  them,  equal  to  the 
front  of  each  company. 

In  the  first  line  were  the  Haslali,  heavy-armed  troops,  who  at 
first  used  long  spears,  but  afterwards  laid  them  aside  for  the  pilum, 
or  great  javelin,  and  the  sword  and  buckler.  In  the  second  line 
were  the  Principes,  likewise  armed  with  the  pilum  and  sword  and 
buckler ;  and  in  the  third  line  were  the  Triarii,  armed  with  the 
long  spear,  formerly  used  by  the  hastati,  and  chiefly  intended  to 
sustain  the  shock  of  the  enemy's  cavaliy.  O'n  the  flanks  of  the 
line  of  the  hastati  were  placed  the  cavalry,  likewise  in  detached 
manipuli  or  companies,  armed  .only  with  a  lance  and  javelin,  point- 
ed at  the  end,  and  a  small  buckler.  Immediately  before  the  has- 
tati, and  in  the  front  of  the  line,  were  placed  the  Velites,  or  light- 
armed  troops,  who  usually  began  the  engagement,  and,  after  main- 
taining a  skirmislung  fight  for  awhile,  drew  off  to  the  rear,  and 
retired  behind  the  triarii,  leaving  the  main  body  to  come  into  ac- 
tion. After  the  veliles  Md  withdrawn,  the  hastati  usually  began 
tiie  attack,  by  throwing  the  pilum,  or  great  javelin,  which  was  a 
ponderous  spear  of  seven  feet  in  length,  and  of  such  thickness  as 
barely  to  be  grasped  in  the  hand.  It  could  not  be  used  at  a  dis- 
tance, from  its  immense  weight ;  but  within  the  space  of  twecty 
or  thirty  yards  its  effect  was  dreadful.  After  the  discharge  of  the 
pila,  the  haslad  rushed  on  with  the  sword  and  buckler,  which 
were  now  their  only  weapons.  The  Roman  sword  was  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  length,  two-edged,  with  a  broad  blade,  tapering 
to  a  ]ioint,  so  as  to  serve  both  for  cutting  and  thrusting.*     What 


*  The  kinii  and  quEility  of  waapons  ia  of  very  great  conaequenee  !n  war.  The 
Soman  Bword  was  a  weapon  of  great  power  and  efficacy.  The  Bomana  owned 
themselyes  inferior  to  the  Cirabn  in  courage  and  martial  heroiBm ;  and  confeesed 
that  even  theic  superior  discipline  oould  not  have  availed  theni  against  the  pro 
digious  impetuoaity  of  the  attacka  of  thia  people ;  but,  on  the  oflier  hand,  the 
Bwords  of  the  Cimbri  were  of  bad  temper  compared  to  theirs.  They  often  bent 
at  ths  firat  stroke ;  and  the  soldier  waa  obliged  to  Btraighten  his  sword  with  hia 
foot  before  he  could  make  a  second  stroke. 
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is  singular  is,  that  it  was  made  of  brass,  but  of  so  hard  a  composi- 
tion as  to  shiver  iike  steel.  The  sword  and  buckler  were  common 
to  all  the  ranks  of  the  infantry.* 

The  advantage  of  the  chequer  or  quincunx  arrangement  of  the 
legion  was,  that  the  Roman  army  could  three  times  fonn  the  line 
of  battle  with  fresh  troops.  Supposing  the  haslati  to  be  foiled  in 
their  first  onset,  and  even  put  to  flight,  the  enemy  found  a  new 
line  of  battle  presented  by  tlie  principes,  who,  using  the  same 
arms,  first  began  with  the  terrible  discharge  of  the  pila,  and  then 
fought  wiih  the  short  swofd.  Meantime  the  hastati  had  time  to 
rally,  and  to  form  a  new  line  behind  the  triarii. 

No  form  could  be  so  admirably  adapted  as  that  of  the  quincunx 
for  changing  movements  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  ene- 
my's line.  On  advancing,  for  example,  to  meet  ^uch  an  army  as 
the  Gauls,  ranged  in  the  order  of  the  phalanx,  nothing  was  easier 
than  to  form  a  great  front  like  that  of  the  enemy,  without  any  in- 
tervals, by  bringing  up  the  pnndpes  to  fill  the  spaces  betwixt  the 
companies  of  the  hastati.  When,  again,  they  had  to  do  with  an 
enemy  less  active,  but  to  whom  they  did  not  wish  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity of  insinuating  themselves  between  the  manipuH,  they  filled 
up  the  intervals  with  the  velitas,  and  kept  the  pnndpes  in  the 
second  line  wilh  the  triarii,  as  a  corp$  de  reserve.  In  those  en- 
gagements where  the  enemy  had  in  their  front  a  train  of  elephants, 
upon  the  advance  of  those  animals,  nothing  more  was  requisite 
than  for  iheprincipes  to  march  to  a_  side,  end  form  themselves  in  a 
line  with  the  hastati  and  triarii;  in  other  words,  to  form  themselves 
into  columns,  with  open  spaces  between  each  column.  Thus  the 
elephants,  persecuted  and  driven  on  by  the  velites  found  an  entrance 
by  these  spaces  between  the  columns,  and  passed  through  the  le- 
gion without  doing  ady  mischief.  This  manteuvre  was  practised 
by  Scipio  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  and  by  Eegulus,  in  his  engage- 
ment in  Africa  with  Xantippus. 

The  quincunx  disposition  was  for  some  ages  the  characteristic  of 
the  Roman  legion,  which  scarcely  used  any  other  method  of  ar- 
rangement ;  but  the  Romans  afterwards  made  many  innovations 
upon  the  ancient  tactic. f  From  the  time  of  Marius  tlie  ^uin- 
cunx  had  gone  into  disuse,  and  Cfesar  describes  the  legions  in  his 
wars  as  under  a  quite  different  form.  The  three  manipuli  of  has- 
tati, principes,  and  triarii  coinposed  a  cohort,  and  were  ranged  not 
by  intervals,  but  in  a  line  behijad  each  other — or  in  columns ; — ■ 
the  triarii,  armed  with  the  long  spears,  being  usually  placed  in  the 
front.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  in  what  respects  this  disposition  ex- 
celled the  former.     From  this  period  tlie  tactic  of  the  Romans 


"  For  an  loeovmt  of  the  arms  of  the  Roman  legion,  see  Lipaiaa  de  Militia 

t  See  B.  Tor^  good  aooount  of  the  atata  of  the  art  mUitary  under  the  emperora 
in  Gibbon's  history,  toI,  i,,  o.  1. 
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was  perpetually  changing,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  judges, 
growing  worse  from  age  to  age,* 

At  no  time  was  the  tactic  of  the  Romans  more  excellent  than 
during  the  Punic  wars,  and  to  that  cause  we  may  attribute  their 
successes  against  an  enemy  so  formidable  as  the  Carthaginians, 
and  commanded  by  such  able  generals.  The  chief  taleot  of  Han- 
nibal lay  in  varying  and  adapting  the  arrangement  of  his  army 
according  to  circumstances  of  local  situation;  and  often  striking 
ou  n  new  and  unexpected  disposition  formed  m  the  instant  of 
a  n  wl  ch  disconcerted  all  the  uniform  and  regular  plans  of  the 
Ro  n  Such  was  that  most  remarkable  disposition  of  the  Car- 

ha  Q  an  a  my  at  the  batOe  of  Cannse,  which  decided  the  fate  of 
ha  p  tant  day,  by  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Roman  army. 
I  h  11  d  avour  to  give  an  idea  of  this  very  curious  disposition, 
f  wl  h  Polybius  has  left  a  full  account;  and  I  select  it  for  this 
n  I  it  has  been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  by  the 
CI  1  Folard,  a  very  able  writer  on  the  art  military,  but  who, 
f  n  1  jjUOranee  of  the  Greek  language,  was  obliged  to  rely  on 
the  Latin  translation  of  a  monk  who  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of 
war.  The  errors  of  Folard  have  been  fully  pointed  out  in  the 
Memoires  MUitaires  of  M,  Guichard. 

Hannibal  having  passed  the  winter  and  spring  in  quarters,  be- 
gan the  campaign  by  ravaging  the  whole  country;  and  finding  his 
array  in  want  of  provisions,  be  marched  towards  Canos,  situated 
in  a  mountainous  part  of  Apulia;  a  village  where  the  Romans 
had  established  their  magazines,  and  where  they  had  brought  all 
(he  military  stores  and  provisions  they  had  carried  from  Canusium. 
Hannibal  took  Canna:  by  surprise;  whicii,  depriving  the  Romans 
of  their  stores,  disconcerted  their  whole  plan  of  operations.  They 
could  no  longer  pretend  to  harass  and  weary  out  the  Carthagin- 
ians, but  were  obliged  to  think  of  giving  them  battle.  The  sen- 
ate, in  ibis  emergency,  sent  a  powerful  reinforcement  to  the  army, 
which  now  amounted  to  80,000  men  under  two  consuls,  Varro  and 
^milius;  the  latter  a  general  of  great  experience,  but  cool  and 
deliberate;  the  former  rash,  impetuous,  and  extremely  obstinate 


*  We  may  learn  from  Vegetius  the  conatitulion  of  the  Romana  legion  under 
Tcnjan  and  Hadrian.  The  heavy-arined  infantry  was  then  divided  into  ten 
eohorls,  or  fifty-five  companies,  under  a   -' — ' ' "--■'- — ^ 


fifty-fivf  .  .  .  ... 

The  first  cohort,  whicii  had  the  post  of  honor  and  tJie  custody  of 
theeagie.conaisted  of  1105  soldierfl,  the  tatnaining  nine  consisted  each  of  555. 
The  number  of  infantry  in  the  whole  legion  was,  therefore,  6100  men.  Their 
o^nsiTe  arms  weie,  1st,  the  pilum ;  2d,  a  light  spear ;  3d,  tiie  sword.  The 
legion  was  naualiy  drawn  up  eight  deep,  with  a  distance  of  three  feet  both  be- 
tween the  (ilea  and  ranks.  The  cavalry  of  the  legion  was  divided  into  lea 
squadrons;  tliB  first,  in  proportion  to  the  first  cohort,  conaisting  of  132  men, 
the  real  only  of  66— in  all  736  horse.  The  horses  of  the  cavalry  were  bred 
(*iefly  in  Spain  and  Cappadocia.  The  arms  of  the  men  eonsialed  of  a  helmet, 
an  oblong  shield,  light  boots,  a  coat  of  mail,  a  jarelin,  and  a  long  broadsword. 
They  borrowed  afterwards  from  tlie  barbarians  the  use  of  lances   and  iron 
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jEmilus,  sensible  that  the  great  superiority  of  Hannibal's  army  lay 
in  his  cavalry,  wished  to  delay  coming  to  ao  action  till  his  situation 
should  afford  the  best  opportunity  for  the  operations  of  iufantry. 
Varro  was  for  an  immediate  attack,  and  it  being  his  turn  to  .com- 
mand, a  pretty  smart  engagement  ensued,  which  tei'minated  doubt- 
fully, but  rather  to  the  advani^e  of  the  Romans.  Encouraged  by 
this  first  success,  they  brooked  with  great  impatieace  the  cautious 
delays  of  .ffirailius,  who  was  still  averse  to  a  geaeral  engagement. 
The  day  following,  when  it  was^  ^ain  the  turn  of  Varro  to  com- 
mand in  chief,  he  ordered  the'  army  to  take  the  field  early  in  the 
morning,  and  to  pass  the  river  Aufidus,  which  Jay  between  them 
and  the  Carthaginians,  They  passed  without  opposition,  as  Han- 
nibal chose  to  rest  every  thing  upon  a  very  artful  manceuvre, 
which  he  had  planned,  to  be  discovered  only  in  the  moment  of 
engagement. 

The  usual  disposition  of  the  Carthaginians  was  that  of  the  pha- 
lanx. Varro  resolved  to  imitate  this  disposition,  and  to  give  his 
army  a  front  similar  to  it.  His  ignorance  of  the  art  of  war  here 
led  him, into  a  great  error.  He  neglected  the  advantages  which 
the  legion  derived  from  the  ordinary  disposition  of  the  quincunx, 
and  endeavored  to  give  a  solidity  and  depth  to  his  line,  equal  to 
that  of  the  Carthaginians,  not  attending  to  this  circumstance,  that 
the  arms  of  the  legion  were  not  suited  to  the  close  and  compress- 
ed position,  on  which  depended  the  strength  of  the  phalanx;  for 
the  hastati  and  the  principes  could  neither  throw  their  pik  with 
effect,  nor  manage  their  swords  for  want  of  room  :  and  the  triarii, 
ranged  immediately  behind  and  close  upon  the  manipuli  of  the 
hastaU,  could  not,  with  their  long  spears,  be  of  the  smallest  seivice. 
Such,  however,  was  Varro's  disposition  :  he  brought  up  the  prin- 
cipes to  fill  the  spaces  between  the  companies  of  the  hastail,  and 
advanced  the  triarii,  so  as  to  join  their  companies  to  those  of  the 
hastati.  On  the  right  and  loft  wing  were  the  Roman  cavalry, 
greatly  inferior,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  those  of  the  Car- 
thaginians; and  the  velites  or  light  infantry  were  ranged  as  usual  in 
the  front  of  the  line. 

Hannibal,  whose  army  amounted  to  40,000  foot  and  10,000 
horse,  arranged  the  main  body  of  his  infantry  in  the  close  order  of 
the  phalange;  placing  the  best  of  his  African  heavy-armed  troops 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  line,  and  in  the  centre  the  Gauls  and 
Spaniards,  armed  only  with  the  sword  and  buckler.  On  the  right 
and  left  wings  of  his  phalanx  he  posted  the  cavalry,  immediately 
opposite  to  those  of  the  enemy;  and  in  the  front  of  his  line  were 
ranged  the  Carth^inian  light  troops,  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  the  Romans.  Having  thus  formed  the  great  line  of  the  pha- 
lanx, Hannibal  ordered  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards  in  the  centre  to 
extend  themselves  forward  from  the  main  body  in  a  semi-circular 
curve.  This  movement  was  concealed  from  the  Romans,  by  the 
line  of  the  Carthaginian  light  troops,  and  was  not  perceived  till 
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after  the  skirmisliing  of  the  velites,  when  these  u^oops  as  was  usual, 
fell  back  behind  the  main  body. 

The  action  began  by  these  light  troops,  and  continued  prett*' 
long  and  obstinate,  while  in  the  meantime  (he  Carthaginian  cavain 
attacked  the  Roman  horse  on  both  wings,  and  being  infinitely 
superior  to  them  in  number,  broke,  dispersed,  and  cut  them  all  tt. 
pieces.  The  signal  was  now  given  for  the  velites  on  both  sides  tw 
fall  back,  and  the  Romans  then,  for  the  first  time,  perceived  the 
curve  ill  the  Carthaginian  front,  which,  being  far  advanced,  came 
n  contact  with,  and  was  .immediately  attacked  by,  the  centre  of 
the  Roman  line. .  The  Gauls  and  Spaniards  who  formed  the  curve, 
unable  to  sustain  the  impetuosity  of  this  onset,  gave  way,  as  Han- 
nibal had  expected;  while  that  part  of  the  Roman  line,  impetu- 
ously pursuing  its  advantage,  pushed  forward  in  proportion  as  the 
enemy  retreated,  by  which  means  the  Roman  line  was  bent  in  the 
middle  into  an  angular  form.  This  position  was  what  Hanniba! 
foresaw  and  wished  for.  The  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  supported 
behind  by  the  velites,  formed  a  sort  of  new  concave  curve;  and 
the  heavy-armed  infantry,  the  strength  of  the  Carthaginian  army, 
who  had  hitherto  remained  inactive,  were  now  marched  up,  so  as 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  opposite  part  of  the  Roman  line, 
which  was  hurrying  on  to  pursue  the  advantage  gained  by  the 
centre,  but  which,  now  that  tlie  Africans  were  advanced,  found 
themselves  inclosed  like  a  wedge. 

In  the  meantime  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  under  the  cohimand 
of  Asdrubal,  having  entirely  cut  to  pieces  the  horse  of  the  enemy, 
doubled  the  flanks  of  the  Roman  army,  and  poured  down  upon 
tlie  rear.  They  were  now  inclosed  and  furiously  attacked  on 
every  quarter.  The  contest  was  not  of  long  duration.  The 
Romans,  pressed  together,  had  no  space  to  use  their  arms.  It 
was,  upon  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians,  an  absolute  massacre  and 
butchery;  70,000  of  the  Romans  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and 
10,000  taken  prisoners.  Such  was  the  celebrated  batlle  of  Can- 
nse,  according  to  the  idea  given  by  M.  Guichard,  which  is  sup- 
ported, in  every  particular,  by  the  text  of  Polybius. 

The  disposition  of  the  quincunx  would  in  all  probability  have 
saved  the  Roman  army,  and  disappointed  the  effect  of  Hannibal's 
artful  manceuvre;  which  it  is  probable  he  had  conceived  only 
upon  seeing  the  enemy  in  the  order  of  the  phalanx  :  for  had  the 
legions  been  formed  in  the  order  of  the  quincunx,  only  the  first 
line  of  the  hastati  could  have  given  into  the  snare  which  was  laid 
for  them,  and  the  prineipes  and  triarii,  entire  and  unbroken,  must 
have  been  an  overmatch  for  all  that  was  opposed  to  them. 

The  quincunx,  notwithstanding  its  great  advantages,  was,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  disused  in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  and 
consequently  the  arms  of  the  soldiers  must  likewise  have  under- 
gone considerable  changes.  In  the  time  of  Vegetius,  that  is  to 
say,  under  Valentinian,  and  probably  long  before  that  period,  the 
VOL.  I.  5S 
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piliim,  the  most  formidable  of  the  Roman  weapons,  was  entirely 
laid  aside,  and  a  variety  of  weapons  introduced,  Vvhich  are  de- 
scribed by  that  author,  but  which  were  quite  unknown  during  the 
perfection  of  the  art  of  war  among  the  Romans. 

One  most  materia!  part  of  the  military  science  among  the  Ro- 
mans was  their  art  of  intrenchment.  It  was  to  the  perfection  to 
which  Ctesar  carried  this  art,  that  he  owed  many  of  his  greatest 
advantages  in  war.  It  seems  to  have  heen  a  maxim  of  his,  that 
it  was  'possihle  lo  make  up  for  any  inferiority  in  the  number  of  his 
troops,  by  the  addhional  strength  of  his  intrenohraents.  Thus 
with  60,000  men  he  defended  himself  in  his  intrencbments  be- 
fore Jlhxia,  while  ihe  lines  of  circumvallation  were  attacked  by 
240,000  Gauls,  and  the  lines  of  countervalladon  by  80,000,  with- 
out any  effect. 

These  intrencbments  were  thrown  up  with  amazing  despatch. 
Every  soldier  upon  his  march  carried  along  with  him  his  paLisade, 
which  was  a  strong  branch  of  a  tree,  having  at  one  end  three  or 
four  smaller  branches  sharpened  to  a  point  and  hardened  in  the 
fire.  When  the  square  of  the  camp  was  traced  out,  each  soldier, 
throwing  aside  his  buckler,  began  to  dig  a  ditch,  ordinarily  nine 
feet,  but  sometimes  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  in  depth,  and  as  much 
in  width.  The  earth  was  thrown  up  upon  the  inside  in  the  form 
of  a  rampart  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  which  was  faced  on  (he 
outside  with  those  palisadoes  or  stipites,  strongly  fixed  in  the 
earth,  and  set  so  near  each  other  that  the  branches,  crossing  ob- 
liquely, presented  their  points  outwards,  and  thus  formed  a  strong 
hedge  of  iri'egijlar  points,  which  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
pierce.  On  each  side  of  the  square  of  the  camp  was  a  gate  or 
issue,  where  a  strong  guard  was  always  posted,  which  no  soldier 
could  pass  without  leave,  under  pain  of  death. 

When  a  city  was  besieged,  it  was  customary  for  the  Romans  to 
divide  their  forces  into  several  camps,  encircling  tlie  place,  and 
joined  lo  each  other  hy  strong  lines  of  circumvallation  and  coun- 
tervallalion.  As  the  science  of  attack  and  defence  of  fortified 
towns  was  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  both  by  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Greeks,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of  this 
branch  of  the  military  art  among  the  ancients,  concerning  which 
several  of  the  modern  writers  are  very  much  at  variance. 

The  Chevalier  Folard,  in  his  Commentary  on  Polybius,  makes 
the  military  art  of  the  ancients  by  far  too  complicated,  and  much 
more  so  than  a  plain  construction  of  tlie  words  of  his  author,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  other  of  the  ancient  writers,  will  ivarrant. 

In  his  treatise  on  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places,  he 
endeavours  to  prove,  that,  excepting  the  use  of  gunpowder  and 
artillery,  every  operation  used  hy  modern  engineers  was  known 
and  practised  by  the  ancients;  and  that,  in  particular,  the  mode 
of  approach  by  parallels  and  trenches  was  in  continual  use.  Yet 
't  is  very  certain,  as  M.  Guichard  has  abundantly  shown,  that 
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skins,    supported  upon    a  large  tree,  laid    transversely    upon  two 
others 

When  the  besiegeis,  under  these  coieis,  had  biought  the  aggei, 
o  terrace,  satTiciently  near  to  the  \^ah,  they  then  aihiiiced  th/- 
engines  of  attack  The  calapuUcB  and  bahitce  weie  rangpil  upon 
the  teirace,  at  distances  pi o portioned  to  then  several  piojectilp 
powers,  and  advanced  oi  dtawn  back  nil  they  weie  made  to  beat 
upon  the  veiy  spot  which  the  besiegeis  intend  to  issail  The 
powers  of  these  engines  of  attack  almost  evceed  ciedibihty  The 
catapnUa  centenwia,  whifh  was  the  smallest  size  of  these  ma- 
chines, thiew  a  weight  of  100  pounds  to  the  distince  of  500 
paces  The  hrgest  catapultfe  threw  stones  of  1200  pounds' 
weight  The  bahsta^  were  conatructcd  for-thiowmg  gieat  ^nd 
heavy  darts      As  to  the  particular  constiuction  of  these  machines 
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we  can  only  form  conjectures.  The  commentators  on  Vegetius 
have  given  several  different  forms  of  catapultEe  and  balistse,  -but 
they  are  by  far  too  complicated,  and  have  a  great  deal  of  needless 
machinery  of  wheels,  pulleys,  axles,  and  levers.  Much  simpler 
contrivances  might  answer  the  same  end,  and  be  more  easily  man- 
aged. The  form  of  the  catapulta,  given  by  M,  Folard,  is  suffi- 
ciently simple,  and  corresponds  weU  enough  with  the  description 
in  Vegetius. 

A  large'  lever  is  fixed  at  the  lower  end  between  two  cables, 
very  strongly  twisted;  the  lever  has,  at  the  upper  end,  a  hollow 
in  the  form  of  a  dish,  for  receiving  the  stone  or  hall  which  is  to 
he  thrown.  It  is  brought  down  to  a  horizontal  position  by  means 
of  this  rope  and  hand-lever,  which  straightens  the  csble  spring; 
and  when  let  off  by  means  of  a  catch,  it  returns  to  if*  position  with 
[irodigious  force,  and  striking  against  the  crossbar  at  the  top,  the 
stone  or  ball  is  projected  to  a  very  great  distance. 

The  balista,  for  throwing  arrows,  was,  according  to  the  idea  of 
M,  Folard,  of  a  construction  considerably  different,  though  de- 
pending on  the  same  mechanical  principles  with  the  catapulta; 
yel,  from  the  promiscuous  use  of  the  two  terms,  which  we  often 
fii^d  made  by  tiie  ancient  authors,  I  think  it  is  not  at  all  improb- 
able that  the  same  machiue  might  have  been  so  contrived  as  lo 
serve  both  for  stones  and  arrows:  for  instance,  nothing  more  was 
necessary  than  to  (ixa  sort  of  long  trough  or  groove,  horizontally 
projecting  from  the  cross-beam  at  the  top,  in  which  the  arrows 
should  be  placed,  with  their  ends  a  little  advanced  beyond  the 
Woe  of  the  cross-beam.  It  is  evident,  that  when  the  spring-Ievtr 
struck  against  the  beam,  so  as  lo  throw  out  a  stone  from  the  dish, 
the  arrows  in  the  groove,  receiving  the  whole  force  of  the  stroke, 
would  be  discharged  with  great  violence  at  the  same  time. 

.But  these  engines,  the  catapultie  and  balistse,  though  most  for- 
midable in  their  effects,  were  incapable  of  making  a  breach  in  the 
walls  of  a  strongly  fortified  city.  The  only  engine  capable  of  produc- 
ing this  effect  was  the  battering  ram;  and  the  whole  contrivances 
f  th  ge  es  0  ternce  towe  te  h  dine  ine(e  or  covered 
h  d  1        bj        h         f    h         h      pp     ch  of  the 
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of  an  enormous  beam  of  wood,  armed  at  the  one  end  with  a  head 
of  iron,  and  suspended  so  as  to  hang  in  eqwilibrio,  from  a  cross- 
beam of  the  testudo,  or  pent-house. 

The  besiegers,  besides  employing  the  contrivances  of  aggeres, 
Eestiidinesj  vinete,  and  battering  ram,  constructed  frequently  mova- 
ble towere  of  such  a  height  as  to  overtop  the  walls  of  the  city ; 
and  these  towers  answered  a  variety  of  purposes.  The  under 
part  of  the  tower  served  for  a  testudo  to  a  battering  ram,  which 
played  under  its  cover,  while  on  the  top  were  planted  archers  and 
slingers  to  clear  the  ramparts  of  those  who  endeavored  to  coun- 
teract the  operation  of  the  ram  by  letting  down  great  beams, 
chains,  and  hoops  to  destroy  its  equilibrium,  and  impede  its  mo- 
tion. These  movable  towers  were  frequently  so  constructed  as 
to  let  down,  from  tlie  side  next  to  the  city,  a  platform  to  serve  as 
a  bridge  from  the  tower  to  the  top  of  the  walls,  by  means  of  which 
an  access  was  gained  for  the  besiegers  into  the  city. 

For  the  defence  of  the  city,  the  besieged  employed  the  same 
engines  used  by  the  besiegers  for  the  discharge  of  stones  and  darts, 
the  catapultte  and  balists.  The  walls  were  carefully  manned  on 
every  quarter  where  an  attack  was  meditated,  and  every  device 
employed  for  annoying  the  besiegers,  retarding  their  operations, 
and  preventing  the  approach  of  the  ram  to  the  walls.  The  gates, 
which  the  besiegers  generally  attempted  to  burn  down,  were  de- 
fended from  fire  by  covering  them  with  iron  plates  or  with  raw 
skins.  The  wall  above  the  gates  was  likewise  bored  with  per- 
pendicular openings  thi'ough  which  the  besieged  could  pour  water 
to  extinguish  them  if  set  on  fire.  In  the  inside  was  a  portcullis, 
suspended  by  iron  chains,  which,  when  a  small  body  of  the  enemy 
had  forced  the  way  through  the  gates,  the  besieged  could  suddenly 
let  down,  and  thus  despatch  them  when  they  were  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  assailants. 

Such  were  the  most  ordinary  methods  employed  by  the  ancients 
,n  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  towns.  I  speak  not  of  the 
Romans  alone  ;  for  they  borrowed  the  greater  part  of  their  know- 
ledge, in  this  branch  of  the  military'  art,  fi-om  the  Greeks,  among 
whom  it  was  early  reduced  to  a  system.  If  we  compare  the  de- 
scription which  Josephus  has  given  of  the  siege  of  Jotapat  hy  the 
Romans  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  with  the  detail  given  us  by 
Thucydides  of  the  siege  of  Platea,  which  happened  about  600 
years  before  that  period,  we  shall  find  the  same  method  both  of 
attack  and  defence.  They  continued  tO'  be  in  general  use  down 
to  modern  times  ;  till  the  invention  of  gunpowder  made  a  great 
change  in  almost  every  part  of  the  art  military. 

It  was  not  till  the  latter  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  that  naval 
warfare  was  at  all  practised  by  the  Romans.  Till  the  first  Punic 
war,  the  Romans  never  had  any  equipment  of  ships  for  the  pur- 
poses of  war.  A  Carthaginian  galley  which  was  stranded  on  the 
coast  of  Italy,  served  them,  as  formerly  observed,  f"*-  "  •^"•'"^  ■ 
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and  it  is  said,  with  a  very  moderate  regard  to  probability,  that,  in 
the  space  of  two  months,  this  resolute  and  active  people  equipped 
a  Beet  of  one  hundred  galleys  of  five  banks  of  oars,  and  twenty  ot 
three  banks.  The  construction  of  these  vessels,  and  particularly 
the  disposition  of  the  different  ranges,  or  banks  of  oars,  has  given 
occasion  to  much  speculation  among  the  moderns.  The  difEcuity 
of  supposing  five  different  lines  or  orders  of  rowers  disposed  ono 
above  another,  has  occasioned  the  conjectures  of  some  authors, 
that  the  expression  of  triremes  and  qidnqwremes  meant  no  more 
than  that  there  were  in  some  galleys  three  men  to  an  oar,  and  in 
others  five.  But  the  expressions  of  the  ancient  writers  clearly 
show  that  there  were  different  ranks  which  sat  above  each  other. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  importance  which  men 
of  learning  assume  to  themselves  from  that  parade  of  erudition, 
which  they  sometimes  choose  to  display  on  the  most  insignificant 
topics.  Meibomius  has  written  a  treatise  upon  the  structure  of 
the  ancient  triremis,  in  which,  from  a  variety  of  quotations  from 
ancient  authors,  and  critical  disquisitions  upon  the  meaning  of  some 
of  their  technical  phrases,  he  shows  that  Scaliger,  Sahnasius,  and 
the  ablest  of  the  modern  critics,  were  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
true  sense  of  those  authors ;  and  so  highly  does  he  value  himself 
upon  his  discoveries,  that  he  dedicates  his  book,  Regibus,  Princi' 
pilms,  Rebus-publicisque  Maris  Intemi  accolis;  "To  all  the  kings, 
princes,  and  states,  whose  territories  lie  upon  the  Mediterranean." 
His  treatise  agan  has  been  answered  by  Opelius,  and  thus  the 
dispute  goes  on  to  the  length  of  folio  volumes  to  settle  this  impor- 
tant point,  whether  the  thranites,  one  order  of  rowers,  sat  upper- 
most, and  the  ihatamiles  undermost,  or  whether  these  last  were 
above,  and  the  former  below.* 
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wh   h  ae      d  ng  to  the  common  idea  of  (he  regulation  of  such 
g  II  y  t  b  tt    d  d  th    d   p  eidon  of  bo  great  n  number  of  rowers,  are 

t  Ij  m  d  I  17  3,  th  G  at  cnnsed  Uie  fifth  part  of  tie  waist  of  a 
quingueremis  to  be  erected  in  the  back  yard  of  his  house,  in  Great  Pulleney 
Street.  This  model  contained  with  sufficient  ease,  in  a  very  small  place,  thirty 
rowers  in  five  tiers  of  aU  men  In  Each  lengthways,  making  one-fifth  part  of  the 
rowers  on  each  aide  of  a  gtiingueremis,  according  to  Polybius,  who  aBBigns  three 
hundred  for  the  whole  complement  besides  one  hundred  and  twenty  lighting 
men.    T  n,  ru  h      d      lag  w      h    pp    red  evident  to  those 
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Besides  the  hngm  naves,  or  shipi  of  war,  such  ia  those  we  havs 
mentioned,  the  Romans  made  w^e  of  ^^m ill  vessels  called  hbiirHiciBf 
which  were  serviceable  during  i  n,nnl  engagement  m  caiiying  the 
geaeial's  or  admirals  orders  Irom  one  put  of  the  squadion  to  the 
other  They  were  so  called  Irom  the  Liburni,  a  people  of  lUyna 
who  followed  n  piratical  way  of  life,  aod  used  small,  quick  sailiog 
vessels  In  a  naval  engagement  the  general  himself,  in  one  of 
these  hburmca,  was  wont  to  sail  thiough  the  fleet,  and  give  his 
cideis  for  the  dispositions  and  motions  of  the  squadron 

In  their  na\al  engagements  the  ancients  had  no  means  of  as=ail- 
ing  each  other  at  a  distance  but  witli  the  javelin ,  not  had  they 
any  continance  foi  disabling  the  vessels  of  the  enemy,  unless  m 
some  of  then  liiErest  ships,  which  weie  constructed  with  towers 
on  tlieii  stem,  from  which  they  could  use  the  bilista  or  catapulta 
The  coivus,  or  giappiing  machine,  used  bj  the  Romans,  seived  to 
fiislen  the  ships  to  each  othei  dunng  action,  while  the  men  were 
engaged  with  the  swoid  nnd  buckler  oi  with  speais  Undei  the 
enipeiors  the  Romans  maintained  then  distant  conquests  not  only 
by  then  arms  but  by  their  fleets,  which  »eie  disposed  in  ail  the 
quarters,  of  the  empire,  and  preserved  a  fixed  station,  as  did  tlie 


CHAPTER   VI. 


In  the  view  which  I  have  endeavored  to  give  of  the  rise  and  the 
progress  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  of  the  states  of  Greece 
previously,  I  have  been  less  attentive  through  the  whole  to  a 
minute  and   scrupulous   detail  of  events,  than  studious   to   mark 


part,  show  both  the  obliquity  of  tht  sides,  and  Ihe  rows  of  oars  reiching  to  the 
water;  and  many  ancient  baaso  relievos  show  the  oars  issuing  chequPT  vii=e 
from  the  sides.    See  Gillies'  History  of  Greece,  oip   5 

*  Augustus  stationed  two  permanent  fli!ets  at  Raienna,  on  the  Adriatic,  and 
at  MisEnum,  in.  the  Bay  of  Naples]  to  oommind  the  two  seas,  each  squadron 
containing  several  thousand  niarinee.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  the  hghter 
vessels  called  Liburnicw.  A  very  considerable  annament  was  likewise  stationed 
at  Frejns,  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  and  another  was  appointed  to  guard  tlie 
Euxine.  To  these  may  be  added  the  fleet  which  preserved  the  ooinmunioition 
betvpeen  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  a,  number  of  vessels  constantly  ir 
the  Rhina  and  Danube. 
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those  circnm stances  which  show  the  spirit  and  genius  of  those 
remarkable  nations,  and  illustrate  those  great  moral  and  political 
truths  which  it  is  the  most  valuable  province  of  history  to  point 
out  and  inculcate. 

To  consider  history  only  as  a  magazine  of  facts,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  dates,  is  nothing  more  than  the  indulgence  of  a  vain 
and  childish  curiosity ;  a  study  which  tends  to  no  valuable  or  useful 
purpose.  The  object  of  the  study  of  history  is  one  of  the  noblest 
of  the  pursuits  of  man.  It  is  to  furnish  the  mind  with  the  know- 
ledge of  that  great  art  on  which  depends  the  existence,  the  pre- 
L<ervation,  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  states  and  empires. 

That  the  connection  of  politics  with  morality  is  inseparable,  the 
smallest  acquaintance  with  history  is  sufficient  to  show. 

No  nation  has  afforded  a  more  striking  example,  than  the  Ro- 
mans have  done,  of  the  necessity  of  good  morals  to  the' preserva- 
Hon  of  political  liberty  and  the  happiness  of  the  people.  This  is 
a  doctrine  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  cannot  be  too  seriously 
considered  nor  attended  to.  Unlike,  in  this  respect,  to  many 
other  political  truths  which  are  interesting  only  to  statesmen,  and 
chose  who  conduct  the  machine  of  government,  this  truth  is  of 
importance  to  be  known  and  considered  by  every  single  individual 
of  the  community  ;  because  the  error  or  fault  is  m  the  conduct  of 
indoiduals,  and  can  only  be  amended  by  a  conviction  brought 
home  to  the  mind  of  every  private  man,  that  the  reformation  must 
be  begun  by  his  'own  virtuous  and  patriotic  endeavors. 

It  wi!i,  therefoi'e,  be  no  unprofitable  task  if  I  shall  endeavor, 
from  the  history  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  likewise  from  that  of 
the  states  of  Greece,  which  were  before  under  our  consideration, 
to  throw  together  in  one  view  such  striking  facts  as  tend  to  exem- 
plify and  illustrate  this  great  and  useful  lesson,  of  which  the  appli- 
cation is  not  confined  to.  any  age  or  country,  but  is  equally  suited 
to  the  subject  of  a  monarchy^  and  of  a  republic;  equally  important 
to  the  modern  Briton,  as  it  was  to  the  ancient  Greek  or  Roman. 
For  in  truth,  no  principle  is  more  false  or  more  pernicious  than 
that  assumed  by  some  political  writers,  that  virtue  is  essentially 
necessary  to  republics  alone.  Virtue  is  necessary,  and  indispen- 
sably necessary,  to  the  existence  of  every  government,  whatever 
be  iis  form ;  and  no  human  institution  whei'e  men  are  assembled 
together  to  act  in  concert,  however  limited  be  their  numbers,  or 
however  extensive,  however  wise  may  be  their  governors,  how- 
ever excellent  tlieir  laws,  can  possess  any  measure  of  duration 
without  that  powerful  cement,  virtue  in  the  principles  and  morals 
of  the  people.  Quid  leges  sine  moribits  vance  proficiunt,  is  a 
sentiment  equally  applicable  to  ail  governments  whatever. 

The  love  of  liberty,  or  the  passion  for  national  freedom,  is  a 
noble,  a  disinterested,  and  a  virtuous  feeling.  Where  this  feeling 
is  found  to  prevail  in  any  great  degree,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  man- 
ners  of  that  community  are  yet  pure  and  unadulterated  ;  for  cor- 
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i-Liption  of  manners  infallibly  extinguishes  the  patriotic  spirit.  In 
a  nation  confessedly  corrupted,  there  is  often  found  a  prevailing 
cry  for  liberty,  which  is  heard  the  loudest  among  the  most  pro- 
fligate of  the  commuaity;  but  let  us  carefully  distinguish  thai 
spirit  from  viTtuous  patriotism.  Let  us  examine  the  morals,  the 
private  manners  of  the  demagogae  who  preaches  forth  the  lore  of 
liberty;  remark  the  character  and  examine  the  lives  of  those  who 
listen  with  the  greatest  avidity  to  his  harangues,  and  re-echo  his 
vociferations — and  let  this  be  our  criterion  to  judge  of  the  principle 
which  actuates  them.*  The  aversion  to  restraint  assumes  the 
same  external  appearance  with  the  love  of  liberty;  but  this  crite- 
rion will  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  reality  from  the  counterfeit. 
In  fact  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  a  general  corruption  of  manners  are 
so  totally  adverse  and  repugnant  lo  each  other,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  they  should  have  even  the  most  transitory  existenfca  in 
the  same  age  and  nation.  When  Thrasybulus  delivered  Athens 
from  the  thirty  tyrants,  liberty  came  too  late;  the  manners  of  the 
Athenians  were  irretrievably  corrupted ;  licentiousness,  avarice, 
and  debauchery  had  induced  a  mortal  disease.  When  Antigonua 
and  the  Achfean  states  restored  liberty  to  the  Spartans,  they  could 
not  enjoy  or  preserve  it;  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  utterly  extinct, 
for  they  were  a  corrupted  people.  The  liberty  of  Rome  could 
not  be  recovered  by  the  death  of  Ctesar;  it  had  gone  for  ever  with 
her  virtuous  manners. 

Oh  the  other  hand,  while  virtue  remains  in  the  manners  of  the 
people,  no  national  misfortune  is  irretrievable,  nor  any  political 
situation  so  desperate,  lliat  'hope  may  not  remain  for  a  favorable 
change.  If  ihe  morals  of  the  people  he  entire,  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  pervading  the  ranks  of  the  state  will  excite  to  such  ex- 
ertions as  may  soon  recover  the  national  honor.  Of  this  truth  the 
Roman  state  afforded  at  one  time  a  most  striking  example.  When 
Hannibal  was  carrying  every  thing  before  him  in  Italy,  when  the 
Roman  name  was  sunk  so  low  that  the  allies  of  the  republic  were 
daily  dropping  off,  and  the  Italian  states  seemed  to.  stand  aloof> 
and  leave  her  to  her  fate,  there  was  in  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  in  that  patriotic  ardor  which  can  only  exist  in  an  uncorrupted 
age,  a  spirit  of  reeonvalescence  which  speedily  operated  a  most 
wonderful  change  of  fortune.  Of  all  the  allied  states,  Hiero,  king 
of  Syracuse,  manifested  the  greatest  political  foresight.  When 
solicited  to  forsake  the  Romans  in  this  hour  of  their  adversity,  he 
stood  firm  to  the  alliance.  He  saw,  that,  although  sunk  under  the 
pressure  of  temporary  misfortune,   patrioUsm  V-dS    still  alive  and 


n,'  says  JEschiaea,"  wihn  is  an  nnnatural  father,  and  a  hater  of 
,  can  never  be  a  ivorthy  leader  of  the  people ;  the  soul  that  is 
lie  tendcrcst  domestic  lelations,  can  never  feel  the  more  general 
ic  affection ;  he  who  in  piirale  life  is  vicious,  can  never  be  vir- 
incernsofthe  public," 
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the  constitution  of  the  republic  was  still  sound;  and  he  rightiy 
concluded  that  she  would  recover  her  strength  and  splendor.  So 
likewise  at  Carchage,  when  the  intelligence  arrived  of  the  great 
victory  gained  over  the  Romans  at  Cannaj; — the  most  sanguine 
and  shortsighted  manifested  the  highest  exultation,  and  concluded 
that  Rome  for  certain  was  in  the  possession  of  Hannibal,  ei  quod 
actum  erat  de  republicd  Romand:  hut  the  wiser  sort  judged  far 
otherwise;  and,  hearing  of  those  intrepid  resolutioDS  of  the  senate 
upon  that  great  calamity,  sagaciously  foresaw  that  this  misfortune 
would  but  rouse  to  a  more  desperate  resistance,  and  accumulate 
the  whole  strength  of  the  Romans,  of  which  hitherto  there  had 
been  only  partial  exertions.  The  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  forty 
years,  however,  made  a  prodigious  change  in  the  Roman  charac- 
ter- In  the  lime  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  a  defeat  like  Canute  would 
have  been  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Rome.  Had  Hiero  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  Second  Triumvirate,  he  would  have  abandoned  the 
repubhc  to  her  fate,  which  he  must  have  seen  to  he  inevitable. 

The  force  of  the  torrent  of  corruption  in  the  degeneracy  of  a 
nation  s  neve  so  sensibly  perceived,  so  strongly  felt,  as  wlien  one 
man  of  uncomnon  v  rtue  maltes  a  signal  endeavor  to  oppose  h. 
If  his  exanple  though  ineffectual  to  excite  a  general  imitation,  is 
yet  St  o  ig  eno  igh  to  attract  applause,  there  is  still  some  faint  hope 
that  that  mt  o  i  oi  people  is  not  beyond  the  possibility  of  recovery. 
Thus  \  hen  after  the  defeat  of.Antiochus,  and  the  plunder  of  his 
kingdom,  the  virtuous  Scipio  withstood  every  temptation  to  ac- 
cumulate wealth, — temptations  judged  so  powerful,  that  it  wag 
■'  ight  impossible  he  should  have  resisted  them,  and  he  under- 
t  on  that  ground  a  calumnious  prosecution, — the  conduct  of 
mat  great  man  on  this  occasion  excited  universal  admiration;  a 
proof  that,  amidst  great  corruption,  public  virtue  was  not  yet  ex- 
tinct. In  that  age,  a  few  such  men  as  Scipio  might  have  postponed 
the  approaching  ruin  of  their  country.  But  when  things  have 
once  proceeded  to  that  depth  of  degeneracy,  that  the  example  of 
one  virtuous  man  strenuously  resisting  the  torrent  cannot  command 
even  a  sterile  applause,  but  is  received  with  scorn  and  contempt, 
then  is  that  nation  gone  beyond  all  hopes,  and  no  human  power 
can  prevent  its  hastening  to  ruin,  A  very  few  years  from  the  time 
of  the  last  mentioned  example  had  produced  this  fatal  difference 
in  the  manners  of  the  Romans,  When  the  first  triumvirate, 
Ponipey,  CEesar,  and  Crassus,  had  gone  such  lengths  towards  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  iiberty,  and  had  so  debauched  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  that  candidates  for  offices,  instead  of  depending 
on  their  merits  or  services,  openly  bought  the  suffrages  of  the 
people,  and,  improving  in  corruption,  instead  of  purchasing  single 
votes,  went  directly  to  the  triumviri  and  paid  down  the  ready 
money;  when  all  was  going  headlong  to  perdition,  the  younger 
Cato  attempted  to  impose  some  check  upon  this  torrent  of  wick- 
edness.    What  was  the  consequence.' — He   only  procured   to 
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himself  tbe  contempt  and  haired  of  both  rich  and  poor,  the  former 
detesting  the  man  who  forbade  ihein  *to  buy  the  liberty  of  their 
countiy,  and  the  latter  execrating  him  who  would  have  prevented 
them  from  making  money  by  the  sale  of  it. 

Whether  it  was  the  intercourse  with  the  Carthaginians,  whose 
want  of  probity  and  of  national  faith  had  passed  into  a  proverb;  or 
ivhether  it  was  the  internal  corruption  of  the  manners  of  the  Ro- 
mans themselves,  a  people  now  flushed  with  the  arrogance  that 
attends  repeated  conquests — it  is  not  easy  to  determine  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  tbe  national  character  of  the  Romans  seems  to  have 
undergone  its  most  remarltable  change  for  the  worse,  from  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  their  rival,  Carthage.  The  last  Punic 
war  itself  was  prompted,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  most  mean,  un- 
generous, and  dastardly  spirit  in  the  Romans.  But  after  the  fall 
of  Carthage,  some  of  the  public  measures  became  stained  with 
the  most  horrible  perfidy.  Their  conduct  to  Viriathus,  a  Spanish 
chief,  of  whom  they  first  purchased  an  ignominious  peace,  and 
afterwards  broke  it  by  hiring  assassins  to  murder  him  ;  and  their 
sharaefu!  treachery  and  cruelty  to  the  people  of  Numantia,  whom 
they  basely  attacked,  murdered,  and  exterminated,  while  they 
thought  themselves  safe  under  the  sanction  of  a  most  solemn 
treaty, — these  are  instances  marking  so  total  a  depravation  of  na- 
tional character,  as  could  be  followed  by  nothing  else  but  the  ruin 
of  the  state  that  could  furnish  them.  Accordingly,  we  find  similar 
instances  following  each  other  in  the  quickest  succession,  from  this 
time  down  to  the  entire  subversion  of  the  commonwealth. 

When  the  passion  of  avarice  had,  as  at  this  time,  pervaded  all  the 
ranks  of  the  state,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  public  measures 
should  be  in  the  greatest  degree  mean  and  disgraceful.  The 
ambition  of  conquest  was  now  little  else  than  the  desu-e  of  rapina 
and  plunder.  If  the  allies  of  the  state  were  opulent,  the  Romans 
considered  their  wealth  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  dissolving  all 
treaties  between  them,  and  holding  them  as  a  lawful  object  of 
conquest.  Thus  the  kingdoms  of  Numidia,  of  Pergamus,  of  Cap- 
padocia,  of  Bithynia,  separate  sovereignties  bound  to  the  allegiance 
of  the  Romans  by  the  most  solemn  treaties,  were  invaded  as  if 
they  had  been  ancient  and  natural  enemies,  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  conquered  province*  The  senate  made  a  kind  of 
traffic  of  thrones  and  governments,  selling  them  openly  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

It  is  curious,  in  this  state  of  the  Roman  manners,  to  observe  the 
pretences  sometimes  alleged  for  going  to  war,  when  any  country 
ofiered  a  tempting  object  to  their  avidity  and  rapaciousness. 

Manlius,  the  consul,  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Gallo- 
Grecians  or  Gallatians,  a  people  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  alleged 
that  the  war  was  unjust,  for  they  had  given  the  Romans  no  sort 
of  provocation.  But  the  general  urged  in  excuse,  that  they  were 
a  wicked  and  profligate  people,  and  that  some  of  their  ancestors, 
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a  few  centuries  before,  had  plundered  the  temple  of  Delphi.  The 
apology  was  admitted,  and  Manhus  was  decreed  die  honor  of  a 
triumph  for  having  avenged  this  horrible  sacrilege,  Justin,  the 
historian^  informs  us  of  a  similar  instance.  The  Bomacs  engaging 
along  with  the  Acarnanians,  against  the  people  of  iEtolia,  had  no 
other  excuse  to  allege  for  their  interference  in  this  quarrel,  than 
that  the  Acarnanians  had  performed  a  signal  act  of  friendship  to 
their  ancestors  about  a  thousand  years  before — ^which  was,  that  they 
had  joined  the  other  Grecian  states  in  sending  troops  to  the  dege 
of  Troy ! 

In  the  last  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  the  generals  who  com- 
macded  in  those  military  expeditions,  from  a  selfish  and  ambitious 
policy,  studied  to  increase  this  prevailing  depravity.  They  allow- 
ed their  soldiers  to  plunder  with  impunity,  and  countenanced  tivery 
species  of  dissoluteness  of  maimers,  in  order  to  gain  tlie  affection 
of  the  troops.  "Lucius  Sylla,"  says  Sallust,  "that  he  might 
gain  the  attachment  of  his  army,  entirely  corrupted  their  ancient 
simplicity  of  manners."  It  was  under  him,  in  bis  Asiatic  expedi- 
tions, that  the  Roman  soldiers  first  became  addicted  to  debauchery 
and  drinking.  There  also  they  learned  an  affectation  of  taste  for 
paintings  and  for  statues  ;  a  taste  which  in  them  led  to  private  theft, 
to  public  rapine,  and  even  to  sacrilege.  The  vanquished  nations 
had  nothing  to  expect  from  such  conquerors,  but  to  he  stripped 
and  plundered  of  all  they  possessed. 

The  shocking  corruption  of  which  Jugurtha  made  the  experiment 
upon  all  the  ranks  of  the  state — the  facility  which  he  found  in 
screening  himself  from  the  punisliment  of  his  atrocious  crimes,  first 
by  bribing  the  Roman  senate,  and  afterwards  by  corrupting  the  gen- 
erals who  were  sent  against  him — are  scarcely  credible  to  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  Romans,  in  the  early 
times  of  the  republic,  as  an  heroic,  a  free,  and  a  virtuous  people. 
But  the  Romans  were  now  weary  of  calm  and  rational  happiness  ; 
tbeir  virtues  were  an  incumbrance ;  and  they  saw  no  value  in  their 
liberty,  but  in  so  far  as  they  could  make  money  by  the  sale  of  it. 
Some  few,  who  yet  possessed  a  remnant  of  virtue,  either  from 
motives  of  personal  safety,  or  perhaps  ashamed  to  live  in  such 
society,  voluntarily  banished  themselves  from  their  country.  The 
scenes  that  followed  under  Sylla^  Cinna,  and  the  two  triumvirates, 
were  the  last  >stru^les  which  terminate  a  violent  and  mortal  dis- 
ease. 

That  the  extinction  of  the  liberties  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
the  downfall  of  the  commonwealth,  were  owing  to  the  corruption 
of  the  Roman  manners,  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt ;  nor 
is  it  difficult  to  point  out  in  a  few  words  the  causes  of  that  corrup- 
tion. The  extent  of  the  Roman  dominions  towards  the  end  of 
the  republic  proved  fatal  to  its  virtues.  While  confined  within  i;-,e 
bounds  of  Italy,  every  Roman  soldier,  accustomed  to  a  life  oi 
nardship,  of  frugality  and  of  industry,  placed  his  chief  happiness 
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in  conlributiog  in  war  to  the  preservation  of  bis  country,  and  in 
peace  to  the  maintenance  of  his  family  by  honest  Jabor.  A  state 
of  this  kind,  which  knows  no  intervals  of  ease  or  of  indolence,  ia 
a  certain  preservative  of  good  morals,  and  a  sure  antidote  against 
every  species  of  corruption.  But  the  conquest  of  Italy  paved  the 
way  for  the  reduction  of  foreign  nations;  for  an  immense  acquisi- 
Uon  of  territory — a  flood  of  wealth — and  an  acquaintance  witn  the 
manners,  the  luxuries,  and  the  vices  of  the  nations  whom  they 
subdued.  The  Roman  generals,  instead  of  returning  as  formerly, 
after  a  successful  war,  to  the  labors  of  the  field,  the  occupations' of 
industry,  and  a  life  of  temperance  and  frugality,  were  now  the 
governors  of  kingdoms  and  of  provinces.  In  these  they  lived 
with  the  splendor  of  sovereign  princes,  and  returning  after  the  pe- 
riod of  their  command,  to  Rome,  brought  with  them  immense 
treasures,  which  they  had  accumulated  by  every  species  of  rapine 
and  oppression.  Their  importance  at  home  was  now  signalized 
by  a  desire  of  obtaining  dominion  over  their  country  similar  to 
that  which  they  had  exercised  in  their  province.  Utterly  impa- 
tient of  the  restraints  of  a  subject,  they  could  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  sovereignty.  The  armies  they  had  commanded 
abroad,  debauched  by,  the  plunder  of  kingdoms,  and  attached  by 
selfish  interest  to  the  men  who'  had  countenanced  and  indulged 
them  in  rapine,  were  completely  disposed  to  support  them  in  all 
their  schemes  of  ambition.  It  was  now  only  necessary  to  secure 
the  favor  of  the  people  of  Rome,  which  the  increasing  taste  for 
luxury  presented  an  easy  method  of  obtaining.  G^mes  and  shows 
were  exhibited  at  the  most  enormous  expense,  and  festivals  pre- 
pared for  the  populace,  with  every  refinement  of  luxurious  mag- 
nificence; and  the  Roman  people,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  Ju- 
venal, 

"  diiaa  tantum  res  anxias  optat, 

Panem  et  Circensea," 

(that  is,  anxious  only  for  food  anS  games,)  easily  abandoned  their 
liberty  to  the  man  who  went  the  farthest  in  indulging  them  in  their 
sensual  gratifications.  Rivals  in  the  same  path  of  ambition  divid- 
ed this  worthless  populace  into  parties.  "  The  public  assemblies," 
as  M.  Montesquieu  has  well  remarked,  "were  now  so  many  con- 
spiracies against  the  state,  and  a  tumultuous  crowd  of  seditious 
wretches  were  dignified  with  the  title  of  comitia.  The  authority 
of  the  people  and  their  laws  were,  in  these  times  of  universal  an- 
archy, no  more  than  a  chimera."  With  a  people  thus  fated  to 
destruction,  in  a  government  thus  irretrievably  destroyed  by  the 
decay  of  those  springs  which  once  supported  it,  it  was  a  matter 
of  very  little  consequence  by  the  hands  of  what  particular  individ- 
uals it  was  finally  extinguished.  We  have  seen  who  were  tlie 
active  instruments  in  that  dissolution,  and  the  measures  by  which 
they  accomplished  it,  and  it  is  needless  here  to  recapitulate  them 
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From  a  consideration  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  states  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  a  pohtical  question  has  .arisen,  which  in  this  place  it  is 
of  some  importance  to  examine,  and  which  the  preceding  observa- 
tions, I  believe,  may,  in  a  great  measure,  assist  us  in  solving. 

There  is  no  masim  more  common  among  the  political  writers, 
nor  any  which  is  generally  received  with  less  hesitation,  than  this, 
that  the  constitution  of  every  empire,  like  that  of  the  human  body, 
has  necessarily  its  successive  periods  of  growth,  maturity,  decline, 
and  extinction.  The  fate  of  all  the  ancient  nations  whose  annals 
are  recorded  in  history  has  led  to  the  adopting  of  this  as  an  asiom^ 
for  which,  independent  of  experience,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  assign 
a  reasonable  foundation. 

All  conclusions  from  analogy  should  be  cautiouslj^  weighed. 
The  mind  of  man,  pleasing  itself  with  its  own  sagacity  m  discover- 
ing relations  not  obvious  to  a  common  observer,  has  a  great  pro- 
pensity, in  comparing  facts,  to  reduce  them  to  general  laws  ;  and 
irom  the  coincidence  and  even  resemblance  of  a  few  striking  par- 
ticulars, is  apt  very  hastily  to  conclude  that  a  perfect  analogy 
holds  between  them.  This  mode  of  reasoning  is  extremely  falla- 
cious, and  is  never  more  to  be  suspected  than  when  an  analogy  is 
attempted  to  be  drawn  from  physical  truths  to  mora!  ones.. 

The  human  body,  we  know,  contains  wilhin  itself  the  princi- 
ples of  decay.  It  undergoes  a  perpetual  change  from  time.  The 
bodily  organs,  at  first  weak  and  imperfect,  attain  gradually  to  theii 
perfect  strength.  At  this  period  they  cannot  be  arrested,  hut  are 
subject  to  a  decline  equally  perceptible  with  their  progress  to  psr- 
fection.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  body  politic.  The 
springs  of  its  life  do  not  necessarily  undergo  a  perpetual  change 
from  time  ;  nor  is  it  subject  to  the  influence  of  any  principle  of 
corruption  which  may  not  be  checked  and  even  eradicated  by 
wholesome  laws.  "  If,"  says  the  eloquent  Rousseau,  "  Sparta 
and  Rome  have  gone  to  destruction,  what  government  or  consti- 
tution can  hope  for  perpetuity.'  "  Tnie,  it  may  he  answered, 
Sparta  and  Rome  have  gone  to  destruction;  but  was  this  t!ie  effect 
of  a  law  of  nature,  or  does  it  follow  that  since  these  two  states, 
excellent  indeed  in  many  respects  in  their  constitution,  are  nOw 
extmct,  all  others  must  exhibit  a  similar  progress  .'  From  the 
history  of  ancient  nations,  it  is  not  difEcult  for  a  reader  of  discern- 
ment to  discover  and  point  out  the  principle  of  corruption  which 
has  led  to  their  dissolution ;  and  a  good  politician  can  see  what 
remedy  could  have  been  effectual  to  check  or  to  eradicate  the 
evil.  Sparta  enjoyed  a  longer  period  of  prosperous  duration  than 
any  other  state  of  antiquity.  So  long  as  her  original  constitution 
remained  inviolate,  which  was  for  the  period  of  several  centuries, 
the  Lacedfemonians  were  a  virtuous,  a  happy,  and  a  respectable 
people.  Frugality,  we  Imow,  was  the  soul  of  Lycurgus.'s  estab- 
lishment. The  luxurious  disposition  of  a  single  citizen  introduced 
the  poison  of  corruption.     Lysander,  whose  military  talents  raised 
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his  couDtry  to  a  superiority  over  aJ!  the  Grecian  states,  .sent  home, 
after  the  conquest  of  Athens,  the  wealth  of  that  Jusurious  republic 
to  LacedffimDn,  It  was  debated  in  the  senate  whether  it  should 
be  received  :  the  best  and  wisest  of  that  order,  considered  it  as  a 
most  dangerous  breach  of  the  institutions  of  their  iegislatot;  but 
others  were  dazzled  with  the  lustre  of  that  gold,  with  which  they 
were,  till  now,  unacquainted,  and  the  influence  of  Lysander  pre- 
vailed for  its  reception.  It  was  decreed  to  receive  the  money  for 
the  use  of  the  state,  while  it  was  at  the  same  time  declared  a 
capital  crime  for  any  of  it  to  be  fouud  in  the  possession  of  a  private 
citizen — a  weak  resolution,  which  in  effect  was  consecrating,  and 
making  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  citizens,  that  very  thing  of 
which  it  was  necessary  to  forbid  them  to  aspire  at  the  possession. 

Thus  did  corruption  begin  its  first  attack  upon  the  constitution 
of  Lycurgus.  But  was  diis  corruption  a  necessary  or  an  unavoid- 
able evil.''  Was  Sparta  come  to  that  period,  when  a  Lysander 
must  of  nocessiiy  have  arisen,  whose  disposition  was  adverse  to 
the  spirit  of  her  constitution,  and  whose  influence  was  sufficiently 
powerful  to  effect  that  breach  of  her  fundamental  laws.'  A  single 
voice  in  the  senate,  perhaps,  decided  the  fate  of  that  illustrious 
commonwealth.  Had  there  been  one  other  virtuous  man,  whose 
negative  would  have  caused  the  rejection  of  that  pernicious  mea- 
sure, Sparta  might  have  continued  to  exist  for  ages,  frugal,  warlike, 
virtuous,  and  uncorrupied.  Or  again,  even  supposing  corruption 
once  introduced,  was  it  utterly  impossible  to  find  a  remedy  for  the 
disease.''  Might  not  a  second  Lycurgus  have  arisen,  who  could 
check  that  evil  in  its  infancy  against  which  the  first  was  able  so 
wefl  to  guard.' 

The  beginning  of  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  state,  we  have 
seen,  may  be  dated  from  the  time  that  tile  territory  was  extended 
beyond  the  hounds  of  Italy.  The  fata!  effects  of  enlarging  the 
empire  were  certainly  not  foreseen;  or  we  must  conclude  that  the 
same  parties,  who  were  so  jealous  of  the  smallest  attacks  upon  tne 
liberty  of  the  people,  would  have  been  doubly  anxious  to  have 
guarded  against  measures  which  led,  though  remotely,  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  liberty  and  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution;  and 
had  the  effect  of  these  measures  been  foreseen,  a  few  wise  and 
virtuous  lioliticians  might  have  prevented  this  being  adopted.  This, 
at  least,  we  may  say,  that  if,  by  a  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  the 
Roman  empire  had  been  confined  to  Italy,  and  it  had  been  a  capital 
crime  for  any  Roman  citizen  to  have  proposed  to  carry  the  arms 
of  the  republic  beyond  the  limits  of  that  country,  the  republic 
might  have  preserved  its  constitution  inviolate  for  many  ^es  be- 
yond the  period  of  its  actual  duration. 

Several  ingenious  men  have  exercised  their  talents  in  framing 
the  plan  of  such  a  political  constitution  as  should  best  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  citizens,  while  it  possessed  the  greatest  possible 
stability.     We  lay  out  of  the  question  such  ideal  governments  a» 
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the  republic  of  Plato,  the  Utopia  of  More,  and  lome  modem 
theories  no  less  chimerical,  because  tliey  pioceed  upon  the  basis 
of  amending  the  nature  of  man,  and  eradicating  all  hu  ent  passions 
The  systems  of  Harrington,  however,  iq  his  "  Oceana,  '  and  of 
Mr.  Hume  in  his  "  Idea  of  a  perfect  Gomnaonweilth,  have  been 
considered  as  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  mankind,  as  lesting 
upon  the  basis  of  human  nature  such  as  it  i"!  and  without  assuming 
for  their  foundation  any  wonderful  improvement  either  of  the  raoial 
or  intellectnal  nature  of  our  species,  Tet  in  so  fai  as  eithei  oi 
these  systems  has  been  partially  introduued  into  ptactice,  we  have 
very  little  reason  to  subscribe  to  any  eulogium  upon  their  merit? 
Harrington,  who  wrote  his  "  Oceana,"  during  a  period  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  England,  was  so  intoxicated  with  that  newly  erected 
system  of  government,  as  agreeing  in  man\  re^ipects  with  his  own 
theory,  that  he  boldly  ventured  to  piononnce  it  impossible  that 
monarchy  should  ever  be  re-established  m  England  Tet  his  book 
was  scarcely  published,  when  the  nation,  neaiy  to  death  of  ai  ex- 
periment which,  under  the  mask  of  freedom  had  loaded  them  with 
tenfold  tyranny,  unanimously  recurred  to  then  anciLnt  monaichical 
constitution. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Hume's  "Idea  of  ipeifect  Commonwealth  " 
It  were,  perhaps,  not  difficult  to  show  that,  instead  of  simplifying 
the  raacliine  of  government,  it  renders  it  so  complicated,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  it  to  proceed  either  with  that  reguhiiiy 
or  despatch  which  is  often  most  essential  to  the  mass  of  public 
measures.  If,  for  example,  in  Mr.  Hume  s  senate  of  one  bundled 
members,  there  should  be  only  ten  dissentient  \o  ces  to  the  passing 
of  a  law,  that  law  is  to  be  sent  back  to  be  debated  and  canvassed 
by  no  less  than  11,000  county  representatives  In  the  same 
manner,  if  there  should  be  but  five  of  ihe  one  hundiLiJ  senators 
who  approve  of  a  law,  while  ninety-five  di-iappiove  of  it,  those 
five  have  a  right  to  summon  the  11  000  county  lep  esentatives, 
and  Jake  their  sense  of  the  matter  It  sirely  requites  little  political 
judgment  to  pronounce  that  such  a  const  tution  is  utterly  unfit  foi 
the  regulation  of  an  extended  or  populous  empiie  ,  yet  Great 
Britain  is  the  subject  upon  which  Iip  supposes  in  theory  that  the 
experiment  is  to  be  tried.  God  forbid  it  ever  should'  Had  this 
experiment  been  proposed  in  reality,  Mr.  Hume  himself  would 
have  been  the  first  man  to  have  resisted  it.  His  genuine  senti- 
ments of  such  experiments  he  has  given  in  the  words  of  sound 
sense  and  wisdom.  "  It  is  not  with  forms  of  government,"  says 
he,  "as  with  other  artificial  contrivances,  where  an  old  engine 
may  be  rejected  if  we  can  discover  another  more  accurate  or  com- 
modious, or  where  trials  may  be  safely  made,  even  though  the 
success  be  doubtful.  An  established  government  has  an  infinite 
advantage  by  that  very  circumstance  of  its  being  established  ;  the 
bulk  of  mankind  being  governed  by  authority,  not  reason,  and 
never  attributing  authority  to  any  thing  that  has  not  the  recom- 
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The  ancient  political  writers,  in  speaking  on  the  best  fgrm  of 
1  political  eslabJishnienC,  held  this  as  a  great  desideratum,  that  a 
government  should  possess  whhin  itself  a  power  of  periodical  re- 
formauotj ;  a  capacity  of  reforming  from  time  to  time  all  abuses  j 
of  checking  evei>  overgiowth  of  powei-  m  anj  one  bianch  of  the 
body  politic  ,  and,  it  short  mtervals  of  time,  winding  up,  as  it 
weie,  the  springs  of  the  machine,  and  bringing  the  constitution 
back  to  Its  6ist  piinciples  To  the  want  of  this  power  of  periodical 
refiimation  in  the  ineient  constitutions,  which  was  ineffeetinlly 
endeavored  to  he  supplied  by  such  contrivances  as  thp  osbaasm 
and  petahsnif  we  may  in  a  great  mea'uie  attribute  then  decline 
and  extinction,  for  in  theie  go^  ernments,  when  the  balance  was 
once  destroyed  by  an  increase  of  powei  in  any  one  branch,  the 
e\]l  gien  worse  fiom  day  lo  day,  and  at  length,  was  uttetly  nre- 
mediable,  unlcjS  by  a  revolution  or  entire  change  of  the  political 
sjstem  Hippily  for  us  Britons  that  which  was  a  desideratum 
m  the  incient  give  nrnents  js  with  us  leaiized  ,  that  power  of 
refirmmg  all  abuses  and  even  of  making  alteiations  and  amend- 
ments a^  time  and  rucumstances  tequire,  which  is  peifectly  agree- 
able to  the  spirit  of  our  constitution,  has  given  us  an  unspealcable 
adiantagp,  both  ovei  ail  the  states  of  antiquity,  and  ovei  everj 
other  go\  eminent  among  the  modems  But  let  us  not  abuse  this 
advantat^e  or  eonveit  whit  is  a  wholesome  lomedy  mto  a  poison 
Theie  aie  sedsons  when  pohtical  reforms  are  safe,  expedient,  and 
desnable  ,  there  are  others  when  none  but  the  most  rash  empu 
ic  would  prescribe  their  application  If  the  rn  nds  of  a  people 
aie  violently  ag  tated  bj  political  enthusiasm,  kindled  by  the  e\.- 
ample  of  other  nanons  actually  m  a  state  of  revolution, — if  that 
class  of  the  people  who  derive  their  subsistence  fiom  bodily  labor 
and  indislry  aie  aitlully  lendpied  discontented  with  their  situation, 
mflanfied  by  pictures  of  maginary  giievances,  and  sUmiiJated  by 
delusne  lepiesentations  of  immunities  to  be  acquired,  and  bless- 
ings to  he  obtained,  by  new  pohucil  systems,  in  wh  (,h  the*  them 
selves  are  to  be  legislatois  and  go\emors, — if  there  should  be  a 
time  when  the  common  people  are  taught  to  believe  that  a  sub- 
ordination of  ranks  and  condiUons  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God 
and  nature,  and  that  the  ineqiiai  ty  they  perceive  in  the  fiossessions 
of  the  iich  and  pooi  is  a  pioof  of  the  diseased  state  of  the  body 
politic, — if  such  should  be  the  delusions  of  the  community,  which 
the  traitorous  designs  of  othets  aim  at  rendering  general  ,  in  such 
a  ens  s  It  cannot  be  the  pait  of  Hue  patiotism  to  attempt  the  reform 
or  amendment  even  ol  confessed  impeifection=  The  hazaid  of 
the  e'fperjment  at  such  a  lime  is  apparent  to  all  lationa!  and  leflec- 
ting  men  It  is  then  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  resist  all  attempts  at 
mnovation — to  cherish  with  giatitude  the  blessings  we  enjoj,  and 
quietly  await  a  more  favoiable  opportunity  of  gentlj  and  easily 
reino\ingour  small  impeitections — tiivial  indeed  when  balanced 
against  that  high  measme  ot  political  happiness  of  which  the  com 
munity  at  large  is  possessed 
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Fale  of  the  Roman  Republic  decided  by  the  BaWe  of  Actium— Reiga  of  Aa- 
guslus  —  Birtli  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ —  Tiberius  — Cruc-fijtion  of 
our  Saviour— Caligula.— CiaudiuB— Nero— Galba—Otho-Vilellius—Veapasinn 
— Titus — Domllian — Werva — Trajan — Adrian. 

The  batlle  of  Actium  decided,  as  we  have  above  seen,  the  fate  of 
the  Roman  republic;  and  Octavius,  now  hailed  by  the  splendid 
title  of  Augustus,  was  master  of  the  Ropiaa  -empire.  We  have 
seen  this  singular  person  raise  himself  to  the  hi^est  summit  of 
power,  without  a  tincture  of  those  manly  and  heroic  virtues  which 
generally  distinguish  the  authors  of  important  revolutions.  Those 
fortunate  circumstances  which  concurred  to  promote  his  elevation; 
the  adoption  by  Julius  Cresar,  the  weakness  of  Lepidus,  the  infat- 
uation of  Mark  Antony,  the  treachery  of  Cleopatra,  and,  perhaps, 
more  than  all,  his  own  insinuating  flattery  and  duplicity  of  con- 
duct— were  shortly  hinted  at  as  the  great  instruments  in  the  good 
fortune  of  Augustus. 

Possessing  that  sagacity  which  enabled  him  to  discern  ■  distinctly 
what  sjieeies  of  character  would  please  the  people,  he  had,  in 
addition  to  this,  all  that  versatility  of  genius  which  enabled  him  to 
assume  it;  and  so  successfully  did  he  follow  out  this  idea,  that  to 
those  unacquainted  with  the  former  conduct  of  the  man,  nothing 
was  now  discernible  but  the  qualities  which  were  indicative  of 
goodness,  and  virtue,  and  munificence.  The  fate  of  Cajsar  warned 
him  of  the  insecurity  of  an  usurped  dominion;  and  we  shall  s^e 
him,  whilst  he  studiously  imitated  the  clemency  of  his  great  pre- 
decessor, affect  a  much  greater  degree  of  respect  for  the  pretended 
rights  of  that  degraded  people  whom  he  ruled  at  the  same  time 
with  the  most  absolute  authority.  He  had  not  yet  returned  from 
Egypt  when,  at  Rome,  ihey  had  already  decreed  him  every  honor 
both  human  and  divine.  The  title  of  Imperalor  was  conferred  on 
him  for  life.  His  colleague,  Sextus  Apuleius,  along  with  the  wlioie 
senate,  took  a  solemn  oath  to  obey  tho  emperor's  decrees;  and,  it 
was.  determined  that  he  should  hold  the  consulate  so  long  as  be 
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esteemed  it  necessary  for  the  interests  of  the  people.  Such 
was  the  conteinplible  servility  of  all  ranks  of  the  state,  tliat  tem- 
ples were  erected  to  his  honor,  and  puhiic  worship  and  sacrifice 
performed  at  the  altars  of  the  "divine  Augustus."  He,  howev- 
er, wiih  becoming  modesty,  requested  that  these  honors  might  be 
paid  to  him  in  the  provinces  alone,  as  at  Rome  he  should  never 
regard  himself  but  as  a  private  citizen  invested  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  republic.  The  state 
being  now  in  profound  peace,  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  had  re- 
mained open  since  the  beginning  of  ihe  second  Punic  war — a  pe- 
riod of  188  years — was  shut, — an  event  which  occasioned  the 
most  universal  joy.  This  single  circumstance  contributed  much 
to  abolish  the  memory  of  all  those  cruelties,  proscriptions,  and 
complicated  horrors,  which  had  accompanied  the  triumvirate  and 
the  civil  wars;  and  the  "infatuated  Romans  now  believed  them- 
selves a  free  people,  since  they  had  no  Jonger  to  fight  for  their 
liberty."* 

It  was  the  policy  of  Augustus  to  keep  up  this  favorable  delu- 
sion, by  extraordinary  marks  of  indulgence  and  munificence.  He 
gratified  the  people  by  continually  amusing  them  with  their  favor- 
ite games  and  spectacles;  he  affected  an  extreme  regard  for  all 
the  ancient  popular  customs;  he  pretended  the  utmost  deference 
for  the  senate;  he  re-established  the  Comitia,  which  the  internal 
commotions  of  the  government  had  prevented  from  being  regu- 
larly held;  he  fiatlered  the  people  with  the  ancient  right  of  elect- 
ing their  own  magistrates;  if  he  presented  candidates,  it  was  only 
to  give  a  simple  recommendation,  under  reservation  that  they 
should  be  judged  worthy  hy  the  people,  and  die  people,  on  their 
part,  couid  not  but  regard  as  the  most  certain  symptom  of  desert, 
the  recommendation  of  so  gracious  a  prince.  It  was  in  this  man- 
ner that  Augustus,  by  the  retention  of  all  those  empty  but  an- 
cient appendages  of  liberty,  concealed  the  form  of  that  arbitrary 
monarchy  which  he  determined  to  maintain  ;  and  that  he  thus, 
with  the  most  hypocritical  and  specious  generosity,  contrived,  with 
the  machinery  of  freedom,  to  accomplish  all  the  purposes  of  des- 
potism. 

After  having  established  an  appearance  of  order  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  state,  Augustus,  to  complete  the  farce,  affected 
a  tvisb  to  abdicate  his  authority,  and  return  to  the  rank  of  a  pri- 
vate citizen;  but  this  was  a  piece  of  gross  affectation.  He  con- 
sulted Mecjenas,  however,  and  Marcus  Agrippa,  whether  he  ought 
to  follow  his  inclination.  Mecjenas,  ivith  the  most  honest,  though 
certainly  not  the  wisest  policy,  exhorted  him  to  put  his  design  in 
execution;  but  Agrippa,  more  of  a  courtier,  and  perhaps  having 
more  discernment  into  the  real  character  of  Augustus,  < 
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much  of  their  encouragement  and  consequent  progress;  iC  was  by  his 

instructions,  by  the  counsels  he  incdcated,  that  the  base  and  inhuman 

Octavius  was  transformed  into  the  affable  and  humane  Augustus, 

in  the  seventh  year  of  his  consulate,  Augustus  again  pretended 
a  desire  to  abdicate,  and  he  actually  informed  the  senate  that  he 
had  resigned  all  authority ;  but  he  was  now  secure  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  avowal.  From  those  mercenary  voices  which  had, 
no  doubt,  been  behind  the  scenes,  well  trained  to  this  hypocritica] 
ferce,  there, was  now  one  universal  cry  of  supplication,  entreating  him 
not  to  abandon  that  republic  which  he  had  preserved  from  destruc- 
tion, and  whose  existence  depended  on  his  paternal  care.  "  Since 
it  must  be  so,"  said  he,  "I  accept  the  empire  for  ten  years,  unless 
the  public  peace  and  ti'anquiUity  shall  permit  me  before  that  time 
to  seek  that  ease  and  reta rem ent  which  I  so  passionately  desire." 
He  would  not  even  consent  to  take  the  burden  of  the  whole  em- 
pire, but  entreated  that  the  senate  and  people  should  govern  a 
part  of  the  provinces.  Prom  the  distribution  which  followed,  we 
learn  the  extent  of  the  Roman  enipire  at  this  time.  Augustus 
reserved  for  his  own  government  Italy,  the  two  Gauls,  Spain,  Ger- 
many, Syria,  Phcenicia,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt.  To  the  senate 
and  people  were  allotted  .Sfiica  Proper,  Numidia,  Lybia,  Bithy- 
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Marcus  Agrippa  was  the  man  who  seemed  to  stand  next  to  this 
amiable  youth  ja  the  affection  of  the  emperor.  Agrippa  had  mar- 
ried liie  niece  of  Augustus ;  but  on  the  death  of  Marcelhis,  he 
caused  him  to  divorce  her,  and  in  return  gave  him  his  daughter, 
the  widow  of  Marcellus,  in  marriage.  This  lady  was  the  infa- 
mous Juha,  who  afterwards  became  so  openly  scandalous  in  her 
amours,  that  her  father,  after  informing  the  senate  of  his  reasons, 
condemned  her  to  banishment. 

Notwithstanding  the  absolute  authority  now  possessed  by  Au- 
gustus, it  I'^as  still  the  policy  of  this  monarch  to  retain  all  the  ex- 
terior forms  of  a  republic.  The  elections  of  magistrates  were  punc- 
tually held  in  the  Comitla.  Consuls  were,  as  usual,  annually 
chosen  ;  and  the  repubiic  retained  its  tediles,  its  tribunes,  its  quKS- 
tors,  and  pr:etors.  In  the  government  of  Augustus,  and  in  the 
gradual  increase  of  his  authority,  the  prince,  to  all  appearance  de- 
rives his  power  from  the  people.  After  a  little,  we  shall  observe 
the  emperor  affecting  to  conceal  this  truth ;  and  in  the  sequel,  it 
will  be  totally  forgotten. 
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While  Aiigiislus  had  thus,  step  by  step,  arrived  at  the  stiramit 
of  power,  his  soa-in-law  Agrippa  had  entirely  brought  under  sub- 
jection the  Spaiiisli  peninsula,  where,  for  nearly  two  centuriesj  the 
Romans  had  been  compelled  to  a  continual  sti-ugg!e.  Augustus, 
to  secure  his  own  authority,  by  firmly,  attaching  to  himself  so  able 
a  general,  associated  him  with  himself  in  the  office  of  censor. 
The  two  censors  immediately  applied  themselves  with  great  vigor 
to  the  reformation  of  abuses.  Augustus,  perhaps  not  hypocriti- 
cally, affected  the  highest  regard  to  the  purity  of  public  morals, 
altiiough  in  his  own  private  life  he  is  Icnown  to  have  been  profli- 
gate and  vicious. 

The  tenth  year,  the  period  which  he  had  appointed  for  laying 
down  his  authority,  had  now  arrived.  He  accordingly  did  so, 
and,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  people,  again  resumed  it;  and 
so  fond  does  he  appear  to  have  been  of  this  solemn  farce,  that  five 
times  in  the  course  of  his  government  he  amused  the  nation  with 
this  empty  pageantry  of  their  pretended  power.  The  empire  was 
now  again  threatened  with  war,  and  Augustus  set  out  for  Gaul, 
into  which  the  Germans  had  begim  now  to  make  those  irruptions, 
which  proved  afterwards  so  fatal  to  the  provinces,  Drusus,  in  the 
meantime,  defeated  the  Rhsetians,  a  people  inhabiting  part  of  the 
111  >iiern  Switzerland  ;  and  Agrippa  restored  peace  to  Asia.  In 
marking  the  successive  steps  of  despotism,  it  is  not  unnecessary 
to  mention  that  this  general  was  the  first  who  refused  the  honor 
of  a  triumph,  which  gave  rise  to  this  privilege  belonging  ever  af- 
terwards only  to  the  emperors ;  and  that  he  omitted  also,  for  the 
first  time,  that  customary  form  of  acquainting  the  senate  with  the 
detail  of  his  military  operations,  corresponding  with  Augustus 
alone.  In  these  matters,  of  course,  his  example  became  hence- 
forth the  rule. 

At  this  time  died  Marcus  Agrippa,  and  his  widow  Julia  now 
took  her  third  husband,  Tiberiufe,  who  became  thus  by  a  doable 
tie  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  for  the  emperor  had  likewise  mar- 
ried his  mother  Livia.  Augustus  was  then  at  war  with  the  Pan- 
nonians,  Dacians,  and  Dalmatians.  Tiberius  and  his  brother 
Drusus  commanded  the  armies  against  those  barbarous  tribes  with 
great  success,  but,  to  the  deep  regret  of  the  Romans,  their  particular 
favorite  Drusus  died  in  Germany,  leaving  three  children,  Germani- 
cus,  Claudius  (afterwards  emperor,}  and  Julia,  married  to  Caius 
Ctesar.  Caius  was  the  son  of  Agrippa  by  Julia,  whom  Augustus  had 
adopted,  along  with  his  brother  Lucius.  These  two  princes  died 
soon  after,  poisoned  as  it  was  supposed  by  Livia,  the  wife  of  Au- 
gustus, to  make  way  foi  the  succession  of  hei  son  Tibeiius  This 
dark  and  ambitious  man  now  bent  all  his  powers  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  Augustus,  who,  upon  his  leturn  bom  a  successful  cam 
paign  against  the  Germans,  not  onh  allowed  him  the  honor  ot  a 
ttiumph,  but  associated  him  with  himself  in  the  goiernment  of  the 
empire      At  the  request  of  Augustus  aho,  the  people,  accustomed 
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now  to  unlimited  compliance,  conferrpd  upon  Tiberius  tbi3  g.ovcrii- 
meatof  die  provinces  and  the  supreme  command  of  the  armies. 

On  tlie  ground  of  his  advanced  age,  the  emperor  now  found  an 
opportouiiy  of  shaking  off  all  that  dependence  upon  the  senate 
and  people  to  which  his  policy  bad  hitherto  confined  him.  He 
no  longer  came  regularly  to  the  senate,  but  formed  a  sort  of  privy 
council,  consisting  of  twenty  senators,  together  with  the  consuls 
of  the  year,  and  the  consuks  designati;  and  it  was  delermiiied  in 
the  senate,  that  the  resolutions  of  this  assembly  should  have  the 
same  authority  as  (he  senalus  consulta.  Augustus  did  not  long 
survive  this  his  last  and  boldest  innovation.  He  died  soon  after 
at  Nola,  in  Campania,  in  the  seventy-sistb  year  of  bis  age,  after 
having,  in  conjunction  with  Mark  Antony,  ruled  the  Roman  repub- 
lic for  neaily  twelve,  and  governed  alone  as  emperor  for  foriy-four 
years. 

In  treating  of  the  Roman  literature,  we  observed  that  high  de- 
gree of  advancement  to  which  it  attained  under  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus ;  and  we  may  attribute  no  small  part  of  that  lustre  which 
has  beeti  thrown  upon  his  administration,  to  the  splendid  coloring 
bestowed  on  his  character  by  the  illustrious  poets  who  adorned  his 
court,  and  repaid  his  favors  by  their  incense  and  adulation. 

"  VJxere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi,  Bed  omnea  illactymabiles 
Urgenluc  ignotique  longa 
N    te  carent  quia  vate  sacra  " 

An  hjh  m        Id  dTt  Ih 

gl  Ih  IL  db  dhmD  h 

t  Tb  d  r    m  Tb  f  h 

1      b  dy     f  h    p    pi        Tl  )  1  I  b  d  d 

bbddf  dldp  j  1 

phfd       d  lily  fall        I       h         )ddl 

h  b       h  p        d  gly         1  1 

d  ur   I  1      mp  h  1    p 

fpp  A         lyth  wdjd         if 

1         h  f  g  wh  1     1  1  f 

Bly  II  dl  Imbffdl       ly        Ikd 

f  1     1     d        f  1  'il  li       d    bl 

ypdd  II  dli  Id 

15  dlgbfb  1  rayf  d 

I  pi  h     p        1    1  1       p        1  d 

J   Id       1 

Nwildgbp  ?)p  1  lib 

mkjfd  bbihrb  d         dd 

fl  Ipjd  {  b  bpplf  f 

appe     d  1     1  n   d   h     p  j  j  d  bj  his  piedecessor 

as  fa  1    i     f     1        mb  I    w        ot  sufficient  for  him 

that    h        b  f    1        p  bl  n       gone   for  ever ;   the 

very  appetr      e    f  d    11    1     e  fo  1    h  recalled  it  to  his 
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recollection,  were  judged  necessary  to  be  abolished  Augustus 
had  received  from  the  people  the  power  of  legislation,  but  he  left 
them  in  return  the  right  of  electing  their  own  magistrates,  and  all 
the  privileges  of  the  Comitia.  Tiberius  at  once  abolished  all  these 
formalities.  The  people  were  no  longer  assembled,  yet  the  em- 
peror did  not  choose  to  break  entireiy  with  the  senate.  He  fi'c- 
quently  affected  to  consult  them,  or  at  least  to  communicate  to 
tbem  his  resolutions,  and  flattered  them  still  with  the  possession  of 
a  shadow  of  authority. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  laws  with  regard  to  treason  gave  at  lasi 
to  Tiberius  an  opportunity  of  discovering  his  natural  disposition 
Sylla  had  declared  the  authors  of  libels  guilty  of  treason.  This 
law,  had  fallen  into  disuse  under  Julius  Ctesar,  who  treated  such 
offences  with  their  merited  contempt.  Augustus  had  revived  thi; 
iaw;  Tiberius,  with  his  usual  dissimulation,  neither  renewed  it  nor 
abrogated  it.  The  prsetor  having  asked  if  he  should  take  cog- 
nizance of  such  offences,  the  emperor  vouchsafed  him  no  other 
answer  than  that  he  should  observe  the  laws;  an  answer  which 
sufficiently-  informed  the  people  what  they  had  to  expect,  whik; 
Tiberius  persuaded  himself  that  he  thus  avoided  all  imputation  of 
adopting  sanguinary  measures. 

Meantime  his'  nephew,  Germanicus,  who  was  acquiring  grea. 
glory  by  his  liiilitary  exploits  in  Germany,  was  recalled  by  Tibe- 
rius, who  had  become  jealous  of  his  popularity  with  the  army. 
The  emperor  sent  him  to  the  oriental  provinces  on  the  pretence  of 
quelling  some  insurrections,  and  a  short  time  after  he  died — as 
tifas  suspected  of  poison  administered  to  him  by  command  of  Ti- 
berius. Every  vicious  -prince  has  his  favorite,  the  minister  of  his 
pleasure,  and  the  obsequious  instrument  of  his  criminal  or  tyranni- 
cal purposes,  ^lius  Sejanus  was  prefect  of  the  prstorian  bands, 
who  were  the  emperor's  guards — a  body  of  men  amounting  then 
to  ten  thousand  of  the  flower  of  the  troops,  but  who,  increasing 
in  number  and  in  political  power,  became  at  last  the  sovereign  dis- 
posers of  the  erapirs.  Sejanus,  their  prefect,  acquired  at  length 
so  complete  an  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  TAierius,  that  he  over- 
came the  natural  reserve  and  suspicion  of  his  temper,  and  became 
the  confidant  of  his  most  secret  thoughts.  It  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  this  minion  should  entertain  the  highest  views  of  am- 
bition. He  conceived  no  less  a  design  than  to  exterminate  the 
whole  family  of  the  C^sars,  and  his  first  step  was  the  poisoning  of 
Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  which  he  contrived  to  execute  so 
secretly  that  he  escaped  all  suspicion  both  of  the  emperor  and  of 
thi!  people.  His  next  design  was  to  remove  Agrippina,  the  widow 
of  Grermanicus,  with  her  two  sons,  Nero  and  the  younger  Drusus. 
Sejanus  accordingly  represented  Agrippina  to  Tiberius  as  a  woman 
of  unlimited  ambition,  and  who  secretly  fomented  a  party  of  male- 
coo!ents  in  the  slate  as  assistants  to  her  own  aggrandizement  anc 
that  of  her  sons.     To  this  accusation,  the  natural  pride  and  haugh 
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liness  of  the  temper  of  Agrippina  gave  some  shadow  of  color,  and 
she  and  Nero,  her  eldest  son,  were  condemned  to  banishment, 
whilst  the  younger  Drijsus,  was  confined  to  prison. 

Every  day  now  produced  some  new  information,  some  pretended 
charge  of ,  treason  brought  by  Sejanua  and  his  infamous  minions 
against  the  most  eminent  persons  of  tlie  court;  and  the  idea  that 
these  informations  were  pleasing  to  the  dark  and  vindictive  mind 
of  the  emperor,  began  to  multiply  tbem  exceedingly.  The  con- 
stant executions  for  treason,  by  which  Sejanus  was  daily  clearing 
the  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  designs,  produced  at 
length  such  an,  effect  on  the  gloomy  temper  of  Tiberius,  that  hs 
believed  his  life  to  be  in  continual  danger.  At  the  instigation  of 
Sejanus,  he  quitted  Rome  and  retired  to  the  Isie  of  Caprea;,  la 
the  ■  Bay  of  Naples,. carrying  with  him  a  few  of  the  senators,  and 
some  Greek  literati,  in  whose  conversation  he  professed  to  find 
entertainment.  It  is  said  that  in  tliis  retreat  the  old  tyrant  gave 
himself  up  to  excesses  in  debauchery  which  exceed  all  credibility. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  severity  of  his  former  manner  of 
life  was  very  opposite  to  such  licentiousness  of  character,  and  we 
may  naturally  presume  that  the  hatred  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
concealment  which  he  probably  chose  from  the  consideration  of 
personal  safety,  have  given  occasion  to  much  aspersion,  or  at  least 
to  great  exaggerations  on  the  subject, 

Sejanus,  meanwhile,  had  acquired  an  absolute  authority  in 
Rome,  and  was  sovereign  in  every  thing  hut  the  name.  It  was 
but  a  small  step,  to  a  villain  of  his  complexion,  to  aim  likewise  at 
that  last  acquisition.  He  formed,  therefore,  a  design,  to  assassi 
nate  Tiberius; — but  the  conspiracy  was  discovered.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  influence  of  Sejanua,  thatj  the  emperor  was  obliged 
to  use  art  and  address  to  bring  him  to  punishment.  He  at  first  load- 
ed him  with  caresses,  and  caused  him  to  be  nominated  to  the  con- 
sulate. He  then  took  occasion  privately  to  sound  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  hinted  some  grounds  of  dissausfaction  with  Iiis  conduct, 
which  instantly  he  perceived  to  coo!  the  zeal  of  his  former  flatterers 
and  pretended  friends.  Convinced  now  of  the  ground  on  which  ha 
stood,  and  certain  that  this  dreaded  popularity  of  Sejanus  was  hol- 
low, and  the  effect  of  power  alone,  whilst  he  was  really  detested  oy 
all  ranks  in  the  state,  Tiberius  deemed  it  time  to  throw  off  the  mask. 
He  seilf,  therefore,  an  officer  to  deprive  him  of  the  command  of 
the  prEetoriaii  guards;  and  accusing  him  at  the  same  time  of  trea- 
son by  a  letter  to  the  senate,  Sejanus  was  Instantly  arrested,  con^ 
demned  to  death  by  acclaraadon,  torn  to  pieces,  and  thrown  into 
the  Tiber.  Tiberius  now  became  more  negligent  than  ever  of 
the  cares  of  government,  and  confusion  prevailed  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  state.  The  magistracies  were  unsupplied,  the  distant 
provinces  were  without  governors,  and  tlie  Roman  name  became 
contemptible.  The  only  exertions  of  the  imperial  power  were 
manifested  ia  public  executions,  confiscations,  and  the  most  com- 
plicated scenes  of  cruelty  and  rapine.     At  length  the  eraoire  was  ■ 
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delivered  from  this  odious  tyrant,  who  falling  sick  at  Misenum,  was 
strangled  In  his  bed  by  Macro,  the  new  prefect,  who  had  succeeded 
Sejanus  in  the  command  of  the  pr^torian  cohorts.  He  was  put 
to  death  in  the  7Sth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  23rd  of  his  reign. 

One  great  event  distinguished  llie  reign  of  Tiherius.  In  the 
!8th  yiiar  of  that  reign,  our  Lord  and  Savioiir  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  and  the  divine  author  of  our  religion,  suffered  death 
upon  tlie  cross,  a  sacrifice  and  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  mankind. 
It  is  said  that  soon  after  his  death,  Pilate,  the  Jewish  governor, 
wrote  (0  Tiberius  an  account  of  his  passion,  resurrection,  and  mi- 
racle.s,  upon  which  the  emperor  made  a  report  of  the  whole  to  the 
senate,  desiring  that  Jesus  might  be  acknowledged  a  god  by  the 
Romans,  but.  that  the  senate,  displeased  that  the  proposal  had  not 
come  from  themselves,  refused  the  emperor's  request.  This  last 
circumstance  utterly  discredits  the  story,  f(5r  the  Roman  senate 
dared  not  refuse  the  request  of  Tiberius.  The  progress  of  the 
Christian  religion,  from  its  first  institution  till  the  utter  extinction 
of  Paganism  in  (he  Roman  empire,  will  form'  the  future  subject  of 
a  connected  chapter. 

By  his  testament,  the  emperor  had  nominated  as  his  successor 
Caligula,  the  son,  of  Germanicus,  and  his  grandson  by  adoption, 
together  widi  Tiberius,  the  son  of  Dnjsus,and  his  grandson  by 
blood.  Caligula  was,  on  his  father's  account,  the  favorite  of  the 
people,  and  more  especially  of  the  soldiers,  amongst  whom  he  had 
been  educated;  and  the  senate,  to  gratify  the  people,  chose  to  set 
aside  the  nomination  in  favor  of  Tiberius,  and  to  confer  the  sove- 
reignty on  Caligula  alone.  His  accession  to  the  empire,  gave, 
therefore,  universal  satisfaction ;  and,  for  a  time,  he  condescended 
to  maintain  this  favorable  opinion  by  a  few  acts  of  clemency  and 
moderation.  He  removed  the  informers  who  ^  swarmed  through 
Rome,  and  had  been  the  bane  of  the  preceding  reign.  He  re- 
stored for  a  while  the  privileges  of  the  Comitia,  and  he  gratified 
the  people  still  more  by  their  favorite  exhibition  of  public  games 
and  shows.  But  this  dawn  of  sunsliine  soon  gave  place  to  a  day 
of  gloom  and  horror.  Caligula,  weary  of  dissimulation,  threw  off 
the  mask  at  once,  IVIacro,  the  murderer  of  his  predecessor,  was 
too  dangerous  a  man  to  continue  long  in  that  favor  with  Cali- 
gula in  which  this  piece  of  service  had  placed  him — he  was  accord- 
ingly murdered.  The  young  Tiberius,  although  then  no  favorite 
of  the  people,  might  become  so,  when  they  discovered  the  real 
temper  of  the  rival  they  had  preferred  to  him.  He  was,  there- 
fore, speeddy  cut  off.  Caliguia  had  abolished  informations  on 
account  of  treason,  but  he  did  so  only  to  facilitate  the  rapidity  of 
execution,  and  he  now,  therefore,  required  not  the  formality  of  an 
information.  He  put  to  death,  without  assigning  even  a  pretence, 
whatever  person  he  took  a  prejudice  against.  It  is  inconceivable 
to  what  excess  this  monster  proceeded.  His  whole  veign,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  months  at  its  commencement,  was  one 
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continued  and  complicated  scene  of  niaiiness  and  crueity.  "  Ca- 
ligula," says  Montesquieu,  "  was  a  true  sophist  In  his  cruelly  :  as 
he  was  the  descendant  of  both  Antony  and  Augustus,  he  wag 
wont  to  say,  that  he  would  punish  both  those  who  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  those  who  did  not." 
Upon  the  death  of  his  sister,  Drusilla,  he  punished  some  for 
mourning  for  her,  because  they  ought  to  have  known  she  was  a 
goddess ;  and  put  to  death  others  for  not  mourning,  because  she 
was  the  sister  of  the  emperor. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Caligula  loaded  the  provinces  with  the 
most  excessive  taxes  ;  and  such  was  his  avarice,  that  every  day 
some  of  the  citizens  fell  a  sacrifice  in  the  confiscations  of  their 
property.  It  would  only  create  disgust  were  we  to  enter  into  any 
detail  of  the  complicated,  and  ingenious  cruelties  and  the  absurd 
extravagances  of  a  madman— of  the  multiplied  instances  of  his 
folly  as  well  as  of  his  depravity — his  ridiculous  mock  campaigns — 
the  temples  he  erected  ia  honor  of  himself,  where,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  his  own  priest,  he  offered  sacrifices  to  himself,  sometimes  as 
Jupiter,  and  sometimes  as  Juno,  One  day  he  chose  to  be  Mer- 
cury, the  next  he  was  Bacchus  or  Hercules.  At  last,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  this  monster  met  with  the  fate  which  he  deserved, 
and  was  assassinated  by  Choreas,  a  ti-ihune  of  the  prietorian 
guards,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

The  great  body  of  the  Roman  people  and  of  the  senate  would 
'ow  have  gladly  preferred  the  restoration  of  the  republic  to  the 
continuance  of  the  empire ;  but  the  soldiers,  who  were  all  pow- 
erful, preferred  a  military  government  under  an  emperor,  over 
whom  they  begun  now  to  discover  that  they  could  have  unlimited 
command.  At  the  time  when  Caligula  was  put  to  deadi,  Clau- 
dius, his  uncle,  and  the  brother  of  Germanicus,  a  man  whose  weak 
and  childish  disposition  had  never  cherished  an  ambitious  thought, 
bad  concealed  himself  in  a  corner  of  the  palace  for  fear  of  assas- 
sination. A  soidier  accidentally  discovering  his  retreat,  saluted 
him  emperor.  ■  Whilst  Claudius  was  tremblingly  begging  his  life 
to  be  spared,  some  others  coming  up,  they  put  him  in  a  litter  and 
carried  him  to  the  camp  of  the  prstorian  guards.  There,  as  yet 
afraid,  and  uncertain  of  his  fate,  he  pi'omlsed  to  each  of  the  soldifrra 
a  large  gratification,  and  received  in  return  their  oaths  of  allegiance. 
The  people  approved  the  choice,  and  the  senate  was  obliged  to 
confirm  it.  Thus  was  the  empire  hought  for  the  first  lime— a 
practice  which  we  shall  see  become  in  future  extremely  common. 

Claudius  at  lie  age  of  fifty  was  still  a  child  :  his  countenance 
was  that  of  an  idiot,  and  his  mind,  naturally  weak,  liad  never  re- 
ceived the  smallest  tincture  of  education.  He  was  tlie  son  of 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus  ;  but  as  he  had  never  heen  adopted, 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  family  which  carried  the  names  of  Csesar 
and  of  -Augustus/  He  assumed,  however,  both ;  and  they  were 
henceforth  considered  as  Htleg  annexed  to  the  imperial  power- 
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the  reigaing  emperor  being  always  styled  Augustus,  and  his  ap- 
pointed successor  honored   wMi  the  title  of  Ca;sar. 

Claudius  knew  that,  to  become  popular,  he  ought  to  go  counter 
to  every  measure  of  his  predecessor.  He  began,  therefore,  by 
aboilsliiiig  most  of  his  laws.  He  passed  an  act  of  oblivion  for  all 
former  offences  against  the  state,  and  he  appeai^ed  for  awhile  to 
bend  his  whole  attention  to  the  strict  administration  of  justice  and 
the  establishment  of  good  order.  He  even  begaa  to  show  symp- 
toms of  an  enterprising  disposition,  which  was  quite  opposite  to  alt 
ideas  which  had  been  formed  of  his  character  from  ibe  tenor  of  his 
past  hfe;  and  he  undertook  to  reduce  Britain  under  suhjectioa  to 
the  Roman  arms,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Tacitus,  Julius  Cssar 
had  rather  pointed  out  than  conquered.  He  accordingly  sept 
thither  Plauiius,  one  of  his  generals,  and  encouraged  by  his  suc- 
cess, was  induced  afterwards  to  go  thither  in  person.  But  this 
was  entirely  an  expedition  of  show  and  parade.  He  remained  but 
siicteen  days  in  the  island,  leaving  his  lieutenants  Fhiutius  and 
Vespasian  to  prosecute  the  war,  which  continued  with  various 
success  for  many  years.  The  Silures  or  inhabitants  of  South 
Wales,  under  their  king  Caradoc  or  Caractacus,  made  a  most 
powerful  and  obstinate  resistance.  This  warlike  prince,  with 
great  address  and  military  skill,  contrived  to  remove  the  seat  of 
war  into  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of.tlie  country,  and  for  nine 
years  ihe  Romans  saw  no  prospect  of  reducing  this  courageous 
people  to  subjection.  At  length,  in  one  unfortunate  engagement, 
the  Britons  were  entirely  defeated;  the  wife  and  daughter  of 
Caractacus  were  taken  prisoners;  and  this  brave  man  was  after- 
wards treacherously  delivered  to  the  Romans  by  Cartismandua, 
queen  of  the  Bri^ntes,  in  whose  territories  he  had  sought  refuge. 
He  was  soon  after  conducted  to  Rome,  where  he  displayed  that 
noble  spirit  which  attracted  from  all  who  beheld  him,  at  once  their 
respect  and  admirarion.  In  passing  through  the  streets  of  that 
sumptuous  capital,  and  observing  the  splendor  of  all  the  objects 
around  hira,  "Alas!"  exclaimed  he,  "  is  it  possible  that  ihey  who 
possess  such  magnificence  at  home  should  envy  Caractacus  his 
poor  cottage  in  Britain.'"  He  appeared  undismayed  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  emperor,  and  although  he  disdained  here  to  sue  for 
pardon  or  for  mercy,  yet  he  was  willing  for  the  good  of  his  people 
to  accept  of  it;  and  Claudius,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  treated 
him  with  a  generous  humanity. 

The  commencement  of  this  reign  promised  extremely  well; 
Iiut  what  possible  dependence  could  there  be  on  a  man  so  weak 
as  to  be  guided  by  the  lowest  officers  of  his  court.  The  servants 
and  the  freedmen  of  Claudius  had  such  an  ascendency  over  him, 
that  they  obtained  from  him  offices  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  empire.  The  meanest  of  his  domestics  were  appointed 
'udges  in  the  different  tribunals,  and  governors  of  the  provinces, 
''hese  dishonorable  aod  avaricious  wretches  reduced  peculation  to 
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a  system,  and  611ed  every  cojner  of  the  empire  with  loud  com- 
plaints of  their  rapine  and  extortion.  Jfessalina,  also,  the  vicious 
and  abandoned  wife  of  Claudius,  urged  him  on  to  various  acts  of 
injustice  and  crueky.  This  woman  was  infamous  for  ail  manner 
of  vices.  Her  debaucheries,  which  were  (juite  notorious  in  Rome, 
exceed  all  beJief;  but,  what  is  the  roost  surprising  part  of  her 
character,  she  had  the  address  to  pass  wilh  Claudius,  as  a  paragon 
of  virtue.  She  at  lengdi,  however,  proceeded  to  that  height  of 
effrontery,  that  during  a  short  absence  of  Claudius  she  publicly- 
married  Caius  Silius,  and  upon  the  emperor's  return,  made  him, 
by  way  of  jest,  to  sign  the  marriage  contract.  Narcissus,  bis  freed- 
man,  soon  made  him  sensible  that  the  matter,  was  too  serious, 
by  informing  him  that  the  people  no  longer  looked  upon  him 
as  emperor:  utterly  unable  to  act  for  himself,  he  now  entreated 
that  Narcissus  would  take  any  steps  he  judged  best  for  his  intei'- 
est;  and  bis  favorite,  thus  invested  with  authority,  immediately 
secured  the  pr^torian  guards,  and  caused  Messahna  and  Sihus  her 
gallant  to  be  put  to  death.  Claudius  now,  by  the  advice  of  his 
feilhful  counsellors,  his  fi'eedmen,  married  his  niece  Agrippina, 
the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  a  woman  equally  vicious  as  Messa- 
lina,  and  more  daring  in  her  crimes.  Her  favorite  object  was  to 
secure  the  empire  for  her  son  Domitius  jEnobarbus;  and,  to  gain 
the  freedmen  to  her  interest,  she  made  no  scruple  to  prosthute 
herself  to  them.  In  the  prosecution  of  her  scheme  she  employed 
banishment,  poison,  murder — every  different  engine  of  vice  and 
inhumanity,'  She  obliged  Octavia,  the  emperor's  daughter,  to 
marry  Domilius,  whom  she  now  made  Claudius  adopt,  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  son  Britannicus;  and  Domitius  was  hailed  Gjesar, 
with  the  titles  of  JVera  Claudius  C<tsar  Drums  Germanicus, 
She  gave  him  for  his  preceptor  Seneca,  the  Stoic  philosopher, 
from  whose  instructions  he  reaped  no  other  benefit  than  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  taste  and  erudition,  without  possessing  any  tinc- 
ture of  either.  Agrippina,  having  by  these  complicated  crimes 
paved  the  way  for  the  succession  of  her  son  to  the  throne,  now 
thought  proper  to  make  way  for  him  by  poisoning  her  husband ; 
and  Claudius,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  was  thus  carried 
off  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

The  succession  of  Nero  was  immediate-  The  captain  of  the 
prtetorian  guards  presented  him  to  the  soldiers;  he  promised  them 
a  considerable  donative,  and  in  return  was  proclaimed  emperor — ■ 
the  senate,  with  their  usual  passive  compliance,  confirming  the 
choice.  Nero  began,  hke  some  of  his  predecessors,  upon  a  good 
plan,  but  unfortunately  it  was  not  his  own.  His  preceptor,  the 
celebrated  Seneca,  had  acquired  such  influence  over  him,  that  the 
first  few  years  of  his  reign  promised  a  revival  of  the  times  of  Au- 
gustus; but  his  natural  disposition  ■  could  no  longer  be  restrained. 
With  Seneca,  who  prompted  his  decrees  and  kept"  him  within 
the  hounds  of  moderation,   he  appeared   in  public   a  wise  and 
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amiable  prince,  yet  at  this  veiy  time  it  was  his  favorite  amuse- 
ment to  range  through  the  streets  of  Rome  with  a  band  of  young 
debauchees,  who  indulged  themsolvcs  in  every  species  of  outrage 
and  disorder.     His  natural  disposition  first  publicly  showed  itself  in 

1  d  I  I        f  all  h  of  government ;  and  his  mother, 

Ag  pp  k    d  t    h     disposition  by  ruling  every  thing 

II  b  II     pupil  of  the  danger  of  allowing 

f  !  t    I      ambitious  and  unprincipled  wo- 

d  1      fl  p  d  miss  from  the  court  her  chief 

f  d         fid  Tl  olencB  of  Agrippina   prompted 

1  I  She  proposed  to  bring  Brit- 

h    p  £6  b    d       nd  to  acknowledge  before  them 

I         m       h    h   1  d      place  Nero  on  the  throne.     The 

p  1  d     1  of  this    purpose   by  poisoning 

B  wh  1    1  )  per  with  himself ;  hut  he  sought 

hi  fid   'engeance.     She  was  invited  to 

E  lb  h    J  as      f  B     chus.     The  ship  in  which  she 

I  d  w  d  h       manner  as  to  burst  and  fall  to 

p  h       i  h       y  failed,  and  Agrippina  came  safe 

1  "V  did     ppointment  of  his  stratagem,  or- 

deied      e    f  1        e  d  as     sinate  her. 

As  he  was  now  rid  of  those  anxieties  which  arose  from  his 
dread  of  t^e  designs  of  Agrippina,  and  had  nothing  material  to 
occupy  his  mind,  (for  he  disdained  the  proper  cares  of  empire,) 
he  gave  a  loose  to  the  meanest  and  most  vicious  passions.  He 
prompted  the  young  nobility  to  exhibit  themselves  as  actors  upon 
the  stage  ;  he  forced  the  iioman  knights  to  fight,  like  gladiators, 
ia  the  arena  ;  and  in  these  disgraceful  amusements  he  bore  him- 
self a  principal  part.  Burrhus,  the  captain  of  the  piKtonan 
guards,  a  man  of  talents  and  of  virtue— although  at  timet,  he  had 
appeared  to  show  too  much  compliance  with  the  will  oi  his  master — • 
was  not,  in  the  opinion  of  Nero,  sufficiently  obsequious,  and  was 
therefore  removed  by  poison.  Upon  his  death,  Seneca,  who  lost 
a  powerful  friend,  retired  from  the  court.  Nero  had  no  longei  any 
around  him  but  the  profligate  and  abandoned  like  himself.  Pop- 
p«a,  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  but  abandoned  morals,  had  been 
seduced  from  her  husband  by  Otho,  who  in  his  turn  prostituted 
her  to  the  emperor,  to  serve  his  own  purposes  of  ambition.  She 
soon  gained  such  an  ascendency  over  Nero,  that  he  was  induced  to 
divorce  his  wife  Octavia  to  make  way  for  her  to  the  throne ;  and 
such  was,  at  this  time,  llie  infamous  servility  of  the  Roman  sen- 
ate, that  a  panegyric  was  pronounced  in  praise  of  the  emperor, 
and  a  deputation  sent  to  congratulate  him  on  this  auspicious  event. 

A  conspiracy,  which  was  at  this  time  discovered,  gave  Nero 
ample  scope  for  the  gratification  of  the.  natural  cruelly  of  his  dis- 
position. The  slightest  suspicion  of  guih  was  now  punished  with 
immediate  death.  It  was  a  sufficient  crime  if  a  man  was  seen  to 
have  saluted  a  suspected  person.     Seneca,  amongst  others,  was 
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accused  of  having  been  privy  to  this  conspiracy;  and  as  a  mark  of 
the  emperor's  gratltliude  for  die  past  services  of  his  preceptor,  he 
was  permitted  to  choose  the  manner  of  his  death.  He  chose  to 
expire  in  a  warna  bath,  after  having  his  veins  opened. 

Nero,  intoxicated  with  his  own  accoraphshments  as  a  gladiator 
and  combatant  in  the  arena,  was  not  content  with  the  applause  of 
Rome :  he  determined  now  to  show  himself  in  Greece,  where  he 
contended  for,  and  consequently  gained,  the  prize  at  the  Olympic 
and  Pythian  games.  On  his  return  to  the  Capitol  he  celebrated 
a  splendid  triumph,  where  he  commanded  himself  to  be  hailed  by 
the  titles  of  Hercules  and  Apollo. 

I[  becomes  painful  to  enumerate  a  long  series  of  extravagant 
instances  of  every  variety  of  vice,  and  multiplied  examples  of  the 
most  complicated  and  capricious  cruelty.  The  tyranny  of  this 
monster  at  length  found  an  end.  Vindex,  an  illustrious  Gad,  by 
his  Interest  with  his  countrymen  as  proprjetor,  excited  them  to  a 
general  revolt.  He  offered  the  empire  to  Galba,  then  governor  of 
Spain,  who  took  upon  himself  the  title  of  Lieutenant  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  People  of  Rome.  The  provinces  declared  in  his  favor. 
Rome  was  divided,  and  at  length  the  party  of  Vindex  prevailed. 
Nero,  abandoned  by  his  guards,  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  in 
the  house  of  one  of  his  freedmen.  The  senate  proclaimed  him 
an  enemy  to  his  countrj',  and  condemned  him  to  die  mm-e  majo- 
rum;  that  is;  to  he  scourged,  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and 
then  flung  into  the  Tiber.  Unable  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  such  a 
death,  Nero  tried  the  points'  of  two  daggers,  but  wanted  courage 
to  die  by  his  own  hand.  He  entreated  the  aid  of  one  of  his  slaves, 
who  was  not  slow  in  the  performance  of  that  friendly  office,  and 
was  in  this  manner  put  to  death,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  years, 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age ;  a  character  happily  difficult  to  be 
paralleled  in  the  annals  of  human  nature. 

In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  the  generals  of  the  repubiic  were 
certain  of  the  obedience  of  their  troops.  They  were  devoted  to 
their  chiefs,  and  ahhough  expecting  a  recompense,  they  never 
dared  to  claim  it  as  their  due.  Things  had  now  entirely  changed 
A  long  state  of  servitude  had  annihilated  every  generous  senti' 
ment.  Even  the  names  of  the  ancient  Roman  families  were  lost 
The  soldiers  now  saw  nothing  in  Rome  but  a  despicable  sen- 
ate, a  servile  populace,  and  immense  riches — of  which  iast  they 
soon  found  that  ihey  were  the  supreme  disposers.  The  prtetorian 
guards  had  now  every  thing  at  their  command.  Gaiba  was  of  an 
ancient  and  illustrious  family.  He  bad  conducted  himself  honor- 
ably in  the  government  of  several  of  the  provinces,  \but  old  age 
had  unfortunately  turned  to  avarice  a  disposition  naturally  econom- 
ical, and  his  manners,  rigid  from  his  life  and  constitution,  were  now 
become  severe  and  cruel.  He  was  seventy-three  years  of  ^e 
when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  in 
Italy,  when  his  conduct,  entirely  alienated  the  aifections  of  the 
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army  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation.  He  disappointed  them  of 
the  reward  tliey  expected,  telling  them  that  an  emperor  should 
choose  his  soldiers,  and  not  purchase  tliem-  The  people  too,  who, 
in  the  time  of  Nero,  had  been  constantly  amused  with  games  and 
public  show3,  could  not  eisily  brook  the  loss  ol  the  r  fa\o  ite  spec- 
tacles. In  01  her  instances  the  new  emperoi  scuipled  not  to  add 
iijustice  to  his  impiudence  Without  the  form  of  a  tiial,  lie 
stripped  many  of  the  richest  citizens  of  their  fortunes,  on  pretence 
of  their  having  been  impropeily  acquned  under  Nero 

The  army  in  German)  weie  the  first  to  evince  a  spirit  of  dis- 
affection and  mutinj ,  and  openly  expressed  their  desne  of  elect- 
ing'another  emperoi  Galba  began  to  feel  his  own  weakness, 
and  to  be  sensible  that  his  fa^oiiie  passion  had  impelled  him  into 
a  wrong  course.  He  wished  to  find  a  suppoit  in  the  abijilieb  and 
talents  of  the  youn?  Piso,  who  was  dislinguisbed  holh  bj  his  illus- 
trious birth  and  by  hii  eminent  \ntues  He  adopted  him,  theie- 
fore,  as  his  son,  and  de^iUned  him  to  bo  his  successor  in  the  empire  , 
but,  unfortunately  for  the  public  welfare,  this  measure  came  too 
late.  Otho,  the  husband  of  Popprea,  and  the  rival  of  Piso,  was 
of  a  character  as  decidedly  infamous  as  the  other  was  truly  respect- 
able He  was  jealous  of  the  destined  honors  of  Piso  and  deter 
d         kyh  dyh  H  m  ddb 
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art  of  war,  during  the  long  peace  which  had  continued,  with  little 
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Vitellius  was  at  first  unsuccessful  in  bis  pretensions  to  the  era- 
pire.  Ca;cina  and  Valens  did  not  act  in  concert ;  and  Oilio,  bad 
he  possessed  one  spark  of  Roman  spirit,  would  have  found  it  easy 
to  crusb  his  rivaJ  in  the  beginning.  He  was  resolved,  at  length, 
to  hazard  a  decisive  battle,  but  he  bad  not  courage  to  bead  the 
troops  in  person.  His  ai'my  was  defeated  at  Bedriacum,  between 
Mantua  and  Cremona,  where  above  forty  thousand  men  fell  on 
each  side.  Otho  might  still  have  retrieved  matters.  Since  his 
accession  be  bad  ingratiated  himself  with  the  soidiers,  who  earn- 
estly urged  him  to  continue  the  war.  He  had  even  gained,  by 
an  appearance  of  moderation,  some  affection  from  the  people  ;  and 
with  these  supports  he  might  yet,  by  one  vigorous  effort,  have 
foijed  his  ambitious  rival.  But  despair  had  taken  possession  of 
him :  his  resohition  was  fix^d,  and  no  persuasion  could  alter  it. 
For  this  resolution  he  assigned  those  generous  motives  of  prevent 
ing  the  efi'usion  of  blood,  and  preserving  the  lives  of  his  subjects  ; 
for  which,  unfortunately,  the  tenor  of  his  former  life  will  hardly 
permit  us  to  give  liim  credit.  It'  must  be  owned,  however, 
that  his  death  was  heroical.  He  gave  his  last  orders  with  the 
utmost  composure,  provided  as  well  as  he  could  for  the  safety  of 
his  friends,  whom  be  entreated  to  make  a  timely  submission  to  the 
conqueror  ;  like  Cato,  went  to  re^t,  slept  with  tranquillity,  and, 
on  awakening,  felt  upon  bis  own  sword.  He  had  reigned  for  three 
months  with  considerable  moderation,  hut  the  known  vices  of  bra 
character  gave  too  much  reason  to  tielieve  that  this  short  period 
of  good  administration  would  have  been  like  the  deceitful  prelude 
of  Nero, 

Rome,  was  now  in  the  hands  of  a  brutal  tyrant,  who  affected  no 
disguise  to  conceal  bis  natural  disposidon.  Vitellitis  was  aban- 
doned to  every  species  of  vicious  debauchery.  It  is  sufficient  to 
paint  bis  character  to  say,  that  he  expressed  a  most  devoted  regard 
for  the  memory  of  Mero.  Fortunately,  this  reign  was  not  of  long 
continuance. 

Vespasian,  a  man  of  obscure  family,  but  possessed  of  strong 
native  talents,  had  raised  himself  by  servile  offices  under  Caliguki 
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had  multiplied  o  exceed  ugly  di  ring  the  precpd  ng  reit^ns 
manners  wer?  simile,  kit  his  idmimstration  evintLd  both  m 
and  d  scemment  It  wis  hfs  custom  ovuij  summei,  nhen  be 
could  piocure  a  leapite  fiom  the  busy  scenes  of  the  sitate,  to  retire 
to  a  small  co  tntiy  house  he  hid  at  Reti,  where  hio  mother  lived, 
where  he  had  been  himself  horn  and  which  he  took  a  pleasure  to 
preseive  m  the  same  humble  appeaiance  in  which  he  had  known  it 
n  the  days  of  h  nfancy  Under  this  leign,  the  senate  had  any 
ancient  virtue  le  inel  n  tl  at  body  or  m  Rome  m  ght  ha^e 
recovered  it^  fo  ner  lus  e  Vespasian  communicated  all  aftaiis 
to  that  body.  He  also  conj  inction  with  his  soq  Titus,  apphed 
himself  to  comfle  e  tl  e  unbe  of  the  senators,  as  well  as  llrat  oi 
the  Roman  knigf  s  wh  ch  body  had  been  diminished,  aod  almost 
exterminated,  by  the  tyranny  of  his  predecessors. 

The  avarice  of  Vespasian  is  the  only  vice  which  sullies  his  im- 
perial character.  He  renewed  many  of  the  most  odious  of  the 
taxes  of  Galba,  and  added  some  others  equally  grievous;  and  yet 
the  low  slate  of  the  public  funds,  and  the  laudable  purposes  to 
which  he  uniformly  applied  the  public  money,  may  perhaps  forin 
some  apology  for  this  single  vice.  Under  this  reign  was  termi- 
nated the  war  with  the  Jews.  They  had  been  brought  under  the 
Roman  yoke  by  Pompey,  who  had  Jaken  Jerusalem ;  under 
Augustus  they  were  for  some  time  governed  by  Herod  as  viceroy, 
but  the  tyranny  of  his  son  Archelaiis  proiroked  Augustus  to  banish 
him,  and'  to  reduce  Judsea  into  the  ordinary  state  of  a  Roman 
province.  The  stubborn  character  of  that  people  was  ill  fitted  for 
obedience  to  governors  whose  religion  they  held  iti  abhorrence. 
They  were  continually  rebelling  on  the  slightest  occasion.  Nero 
had  sent  Vespasian  to  reduce  them  into  order,  and  he  had  com- 
pleted the  subjugation  of  the  whole  country  except  the  capital, 
when  be  was  summoned  to  the  cares  of  empire.  He  left  the 
charge  of  the  war  to  bis  son  Titus,  who  concluded  it  by  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem.  That  ill-fated  city,  whose  ruin, — doomed  by  the 
Almighty,  and  predicted  by  prophets, — was  accomplished  rather 
ay  the  intemperate  zeal  and  inflexible  obstinacy  of  its  inhabitants 
"ihan  by  the  arms  of  its  enemies,  was  carried  by  storm,  after  evbry 
means  had  been  in  vain  tried  by  the  humane  Titus  (o  persuade 
the  Jews  to  surrender.  The  temple  was  burnt  to  ashes,  and  the 
city  buried  in  ruins. 

Vbspasiaii  now  shut  the  temple  of  Janus,  and  associated  his  son 
Titus  with  himself  in  power.  He  conferred  upon  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  prjetorian  guards,  and  employed  him  as  his  counsellor 
and  first  minister.  At  the  age  of  sixty-nine  he  began  to  feel  the 
approaches  of  his  decay,  and  falling  sick,  retired  to  his  little  coun- 
try-seat at  Reti,  where,  although  sensible  that  his  death  was  near, 
he  continued  still  to  occupy  himself  umnterruptedly  with  the  cares 
of  government.  An  emperor,  he  said,  ought  to  die  standing,  and 
thus  in  truth  died  Vespasian,  after  a  prosperous  and  able  reign  of 
nine  years  and  eleven  months. 
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His  son  Titus  had  early  d   h    ra       f         bl     d  p 
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received  his  education  The  mtemperaie  follies  of  youth  were 
soon  abandoned  for  tlie  caie  of  his  people,  whose  happiness  became, 
from  the  moment  of  arceasion,  his  only  study  He  removed  horn 
all  employnenls  such  as  were  of  a  dubious  or  dishonorable  cliai- 
aclei  He  continued  in  office  eveiy  man  of  vu  tue  whom  his  lathei 
had  employed  Yet,  with  the  strictne'fs  ot  moia]  ieelmg  where  it 
might  conduce  to  the  wehiie  ol  his  people,  his  lempei  wab  far 
fiom  hemg  iigid  He  knew  the  taste  ol  the  nation  for  their  favor- 
ite amusements,  and  the  amphitheatie  which  he  built  was  of  mc^- 
nificence  suitahie  to  the  giandeur  of  the  empire 

In  the  Gist  year  of  the  leign  of  Titus,  happened  that  most 
remarkible  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  which  ovei whelmed  the 
ci'ies  ol  Herculaneum  and  Pompeu,  and  in  which  the  elder  Plmy 
lost  his  hfe,  fiom  an  earnest  cunositj  to  be  a  near  witne<!s  of  that 
sinking  specticle  He  had  deieimined  to  embellish  his  Natural 
History  with  a  descnption  of  that  most  inteiesting  phenompnon, 
and  for  this  purpose  lushed  eaa;eily  into  that  situation  of  danger 
fiom  which  others  were  as  eagerly  attempting  to  escape  H^  «as 
there  suffocated  by  a  cloud  of  sulphureous  vapor  Hi'  nephew , 
'he  youngei  Piiny,  has  given  a  vivid  descnption  ol  this  rematkable 
«cene,  in  a  letter  to  Tar-itus  the  histo  lan  (hb  vi  epist  16  )  Of 
the  charartei  of  his  uncle   he  says,  v  1   j       ce       Equidem  bentos 
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of  the  prince's  bounties,  but  from  the  sale  of  the  superfluous 
ornaments  and  nclies  oi'  his  palaces.  Thus  this  virtuous  prince 
occupied  himself  by  every  means  which  generosity  or  benevolence 
could  dictate  io  diffusing  happiness  amongst  all  classes  of  his  sub- 
jects, when,  to  their  unspeakable  regret,  he  \vas  cut  off  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reian.  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty,  leaving  behind  him 
that  most  merited  and  exalted  epithet,  Delicix  humani  generis  ;— 
the  delight  of  the  human  race, 

Titus  was  suspected  to  have  been  poisoned  by  his  brother 
Domitian,  a  character  in  every  respect  die  reverse  of  his.  The 
monster, — for  such  his  life  declared  him, — contrived,  like  some  of 
his  unworthy  predecessora,  for  anhile  to  conceal  his  vices  He 
afiecied  to  show  a  moderation  and  a  love  of  justice,  which  %sf 
promise  oi  a  happy  reign,  but  his  natuial  disposiiion  soon  unveiled 
Itself  An  msuirectjon,  which  happened  at  that  time  in  Germany, 
gave  him  an  opportumty  of  sataiing  himself  with  blood  The 
rebpllron  itself  was  speedily  quelletl,  but  its  consequences  weie 
long  deploied  m  the  innumerable  muidets  of  the  most  rLspected 
among  the  citizens,  for  which  the  bire  suspicion  of  having  been 
concerned  in  the  lebelhon  afloidod  aluajs  a  sufiicient  pretext 

Infoimeis,  that  despicable  brood  the  scouigp  of  men  of  worth, 
be£;an  agam  to  swarm  throughout  the  country,  slaves  were  bubed 
to  give  evidence  against  their  masters,  pretenders  to  astrology 
were  ippointed  to  draw  the  horoscopes  of  the  pimcipal  citizens, 
the  empeioi  orde.ing  those  to  be  put  to  death  to  whom  fortune 
prom  sed  any  thing  gieat  or  succesilul 

Could  (he  people  live  itept  tn  qitiet  ttndei  the  constant  dread 
of  a  sentence  of  dpath,  they  might  have  been  abundantly  gratified 
in  the  t  darling  amusements  ofgames  and  shows  In  these  thf 
new  empeioi  sijuaiidered  prodigious  sums,  but  the  expenses  were 
m  tiuth  furnished  by  the  unhappj  ciiiaens,  whom  he  loaded  witn 
the  most  e\orbitant  ta\es  It  was  the  lot  of  Domiuan,  as  of 
other  tjianis,  to  be  haunted  by  the  continual  dtead  of  assassination 
Poitunately  lor  the  world,  his  (eats  were  at  last  realized,  a  con- 
spiracy WIS  foimed  in  the  heirt  of  his  palace,  the  en  pie^s,  is  is 
said,  conducting  the  plot,  aid  he  was  assassinated  alter  a  cruel 
and  inglorrous  leign  of  fifteen  jears  Under  tins  re  gn  floiuished 
Mirtial  the  cpigramist,  fiom  whose  lenal  praises  if  we  were  to 
judge  of  the  character  of  DomiHan,  ne  should  believe  him  one  of 
the  best  and  greatest  pnnces 

In  the  time  of  Domitnn  the  empirp  was  engaged  in  a  vanetY 
pf  VFais  ,  the  only  one  of  these  which  ended  hononhly  for  tV 
Romans  was  that  cairied  on  in  Britain  A  detail  of  lis  opeiations 
belongs  more  properly  to  the  sketch  which  we  shall  have  to  give 
of  the  eailitst  periods  of  the  history  ol  oui  own  counirj  The 
conspirators  who  had  put  to  death  Domiuan  raised  Cocceius  Nena 
to  the  throne  He  was  bom  at  Nam  ,  m  Umbiia,  of  a  Cretan 
fanaily,  and  was  the  fiist  empeior  who  was  not  a  Roman       He 
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was,  when  electeil,  appioachmg  to  the  a^e  of  ipventy — d  raau, 
ctrtiinlj,  ot  Horth  and  \iitiie,  but  too  weak  for  the  bLitleii  ol 
govpinment  Hib  pUant  disposition  permuted  ill  excGsans  Uu- 
ier  DortiJtjan  eveiy  thing  was  construed  into  a  cnme  ,  undet  the 
-eign  of  Nerva  nothiag  The  troops  who  were  fond  of  Dom  tiaii  s 
Tiemoiy,  becansp  he  had  been  lasish  ol  his  bounties,  demanded 
that  hia  nmiderers  should  be  puniihed  Nerva  had  not  the  res>o 
iution  to  reluse,  and  ihej  put  to  death,  under  hs  eyes,  those  very 
persons  who  had  ^ven  h  m  the  empiie  Conscious  ol  his  own 
weakness,  he,  in  order  to  secuie  himself  upon  the  throne  adopted 
theviitiious  Trajan,  who  wis  then  carrying  oa  war  m  Pannonia, 
and  had  nevei  enteitamed  any  views  of  surli  exaltation  The 
empire  ivas  goierned  (oi  home  rnonths  by  Tiajan,  (ill  the  death  of 
Nerva,  wliiLh  happened  soon  aftei  He  had  reigned  only  si\teon 
months 

Tiajan  nas  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  throne,  for  he  pos- 
sessed all  tho  e  peculni  talents  and  those  hghtr  virtues  uliich 
ought  to  adorn  a  sovereign  He  w-is  born  of  a  respectable  though 
not  an  ancient  farailj  — his  fatbei  had  been  consul  He  perlecdy 
understood  the  art  of  war,  and  he  soon  le-estabbshed  upon  his 
succeeding  to  the  empiie,  the  ancient  mihtary  discipline,  which, 
of  late,  had  been  nearly  foigotten  He  maiched  always  on  foot, 
at  the  head  of  his  iioops ,  underwent  everj  fatigue  in  common 
with  ihera  ,  and  shaied  the  same  simple  fare  Under  such  a  gen- 
eial.  It  IS  no  wonder  the  Roman  aims  should  have  regained  then 
aicient  splendor  Hib  fir^t  war  was  against  the  Dacians,  to  whom 
Domitnu  had  pusillanimously  subjected  the  empue  to  pi)  an  an- 
nual tiibute  Trajan  shook  off  this  shameful  mposition  and  in  a 
few  campaigns  eniiiely  subdued  that  warhke  mtion  A  lasting 
monument  of  his  tictories  in  the  Dacian  war  slill  lemams  m  that 
magnificent  column  at  Rome  which  bears  the  naiie  of  Tiajan,  and 
which  IS  decorated  wiih  his  exploits  m  beautjful  sculpt  ire 

Chosroes,  king  of  the  Parthians,  had  di'ipoaed  of  tne  crown  of 
4miPmi  Tiaian,  consideimg  this  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
the  RoTian  empiie,  marched  against  him,  subdued  h  s  whole  terri- 
tories, took  his  capital  of  Ctesiplion,  and  brought  under  siibrais- 
sion  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  an^  Arabia  Felix  This  love  of  con- 
quest he,  however,  t,iiried  too  far ,  and  it  was  the  moie  blamable 
lu  a  piince  who  hid  every  requisite  for  rendering  his  people  happy 
under  the  blessings  of  peace  It  is  said  that  he  regietted  he  was 
lot  so  young  as  Alexander,  that  he  might  have  \ied  with  hun  m 
the  extent  of  his  conquests  He  should  hive  rather  remembered, 
that  the  empne  was  already  too  large,  and  leit  the  difficulty  ot  de 
fending  its  extensive  irontier  Yet,  influenced  as  he  was  by  this 
lulmg  passion,  his  attention  to  the  caies  of  goternment,  and  his 
managenr'nt  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  state,  were  truly 
admirable  It  wis  customiiy  foi  the  emperor  to  be  named  con- 
sil  the  yeai  following  his  accession      Trajan  refused  it,  as  he  waa 
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then  at  a  distance  in  the  provinces.  Oa  bis  return,  he  went 
thiough  all  the  foinis  of  ihe  ancient  procedure  for  the  election  of 
raay=traies,  wilh  the  utmost  aciupulousness.  These  had  long 
been  discontinued  by  hib  predecessors  He  called  the  comitia,  pre- 
lented  himself  as  d  candidate,  and  at  his  election,  besides  llie  cns- 
tomary  oaths,  he  imoked  the  poweis  of  heaven  to  strengthen  him 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty 

He  nai  liberal  m  his  donations  to  the  people,  but  they  ncre  not, 
like  those  of  other  empeiois,  the  mean  bribes  of  a  despot ,  they 
were  the  larg^esses  of  a  beneficent  prince,  for  the  suppoit  of  the 
wretched  and  md  gent  The  children  of  the  pooi  were  educated 
at  his  expense,  and  it  was  computed  that  two  millions  ol  destitute 
persons  weie  maintained  tiom  his  puvate  purse  These  chaiges 
were  supplied  by  a  well-oidered  econonij  in  his  own  lortune,  dud 
a  regular  adininistraiion  ol  the  public  finances  He  lived  himself 
alwajs  with  ancient  simplicity,  and  he  enriched  the  state  by  a 
careful  attention  to  the  minutest  articles  of  public,  expenditure 
Under  this  excellent  mode  of  government  eveiy  thing  enjo)ed  its 
due  consideration  The  hteiarj  ornaments  of  the  court  of  Trajan 
were  Plmy  the  }oun£;ei,  thf  poet  Juvenal,  and  those  e\cellent 
writers  Tacitus  and  Plutaich  Their  talents  and  gem  is  weie  en- 
couraged and  liberally  rewarded,  whilst  the  fine  arts  il'^o  weie  as- 
siduously cultivated,  and  flourished  under  that  generous  spirit  of 
independence  which  pievaded  tljioughout  eieiy  bianch  of  the 
slate.  Trajan  himself,  amidst  the  duties  ol  sovereignty,  enjoj  ed 
the  gieatest  happiness  which  could  belouK  to  a  private  station 
He  walked  thiough  the  stieets  of  Rome  without  guaid  or  attend- 
ant, as  a  piivate  individual,  more  secuie  m  the  love  and  affection 
of  his  subjects,  than  m  the  strength  ol  an  impeiial  retinue  He 
lived  with  his  fiiends  on  teims  of  the  most  famihar  mtercomse, 
he  shared  in  all  their  amusements ,  and  there  was  between  them 
an  inteichange  of  every  kind  and  aftectionate  duty  Such  was 
the  virtuous  and  venerable  Trajan,  whose  character  so  justly  mei- 
iied  the  surname  universally  gi\  en  him,  Trajtmins  Optimm  He 
died  at  the  age  of  sixij  thiee,  after  a  leign  of  nineteen  years,  a 
period  dunng  which  Rome  may  be  said  to  have  been  truly  happy 

ffihus  Adnanus,  on  the  preten<^  of  having  been  adopted  by 
Trajan  m  his  last  moments,  took  advantdge  of  his  command  of  the 
army  then  at  \ntioch,  and  piev ailed  with  ihem  to  proclaim  him 
empeior  Tiajan  had  been  his  tutoi,  and  had  given  him  his  grand- 
niece  in  marnage  These  cncumstances  gave  a  colorable  title  to 
his  pretence  of  adoption,  and  the  senate,  iheiefnre,  did  not  think 
propel  to  dispute  his  light  It  was  the  first  measure  of  his  leign 
to  abandon  dll  the  conquests  of  Trajan  He  restored  to  the  Par- 
thians  the  election  of  an  independent  sovereign  ,  established  Chos- 
roes  m  his  dominions  ,  wiibdipw  the  Roman  garrisons  fiom  the 
provinces  of  Armenia  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  md,  in  com 
pliance  with  the  qiecept  of  Augustus,  once  moie   confined  the 
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Eastere  empire  within  the   bounds  of  the  Euphrates.     For  this 
induct  various  motives  liave  been  assisned.     It  has  been  ascribed 


to  envy  of  the  gloiy  of  his  predecessor ;  but  Gibbon  justly  ob- 
serves, that  he  could  scarcely  place  the  superiority  of  Trajaa  in  a 
more  coospiciious  light,  than  by  thus  coafessing  himself  unequal 
•sven  to  retain  what  the  former  iiad  sabdued.  Indolence,  and  an 
aversion  to  war,  have  been  brought  forward  as  his  motives,  but 
Adrian  was,  in  feet,  an  excellent  soldier,  equally  fearless  of  dan- 
ger or  of  fatigue.  It  is  certainly  more  natural  and  reasonable  to 
ascribe  to  policy  and  prudence,  a  measure  which  eventually  was 
conducive  to  the  happiness  and  security  of  the  state.  The  Par- 
ehians,  be  well  knew,  could  not,  from  the  natural  strength  of  their 
country,  be  Jong  kept  under  the  yoke,  Adrian  foresaw  in  Parthia 
the  future  cradle  of  numerous  and  destructive  wars,  and  he  pre- 
ferred the  peace  and  security  of  the  empire  to  .this  destructive 
prospect. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  his  conduct  was  such  as  to  ingratiate 
feim  with  every  rank  of  the  citizens.  He  remitted  ai!  the  debts 
due  to  the  treasury  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  by  burning  the 
records  and  obligations.  He  bestowed  liberal  presents  upon  those 
amongst  the  ancient  families  who  had  fallen  into  indigence,  and  ap- 
po'nted  new  funds  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  children 
of  the  poor.  He  then  undertook  a  progress  through  all  the  prov- 
inces of  the  empire,  repressing  abuses,  and  studiously  relieving  the 
people  wherever  he  found  the  taxes  too  heavy  or  exorbitant.  He 
rebuilt  many  cities  which  had  been  destroyed  or  had  fallen  into  ruin 
Amongst  the  rest  he  rebuilt  Jerusalem,  which  he  named  ^Ua 
'Capitolina.  in  these  progresses  through  his  dominions,  so  oare- 
fjil  was  he  in  avoiding  every  thing  which  might  distress  the  pro- 
vinces, that  he  used  no  equipage  or  show,  but  travelled  on  foot 
and  lived  with  the  frugality  of  a  common  soldier.  This  exem-, 
plary  conduct  made  him  beloved  and  respected  by  his  subjects, 
as  much  as  he  was  formidable  to  the  enemies  of  the  empire  from 
his  courage  and  resolution.  His  popularity  became  so  great,  that 
he  stood  not  in  need  of  the  ensigns  of  power  and  authority.  The 
guards,  and  the  fasces,  he  deemed  superfluous  to  him  who  made 
It  his  study  to  reign,  not  over  the  persons,  but  over  the  hearts  of 
his  subjects.  Although,  certainly,  a  few  instances  of  severity  had 
clouded  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  yet  these  were  dictated 
by  necessity  whilst  his  authority  ivas  insecure.  No  sooner  was  he 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  than  his  clemency  and  bounty  were 
extended  to  all  ranks  of  his  subjects.  To  the  talents  of  an  ex- 
perienced captain  and  a  sldlful  politician,  Adrian  joined  an  excel- 
lent taste  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  a  strong  disposition  tow.ards  the 
advancement  of  science  and  pohtical  literature,  He  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  poetry,  music,  and  painting,  and  was  himself  a  proficient 
in  those  arts.  He  seemed  endowed  with  a  universal  genius,  not 
only  being  eminent  for  those  nobler .  qualities  wlMch  ctoos'.itute  the 
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higher  virtues  of  an  emperor,  but  for  those  inferior,  hut  not  less 
attractive,  graces  which  accompany  sn  accomplished  and  cukivaied 
mind.  Envy  has  certainly  stained  the  memory  of  this  great  prince 
with  some  immoralities;  but,  as  for  the  truth  of  these  there  ap- 
pears no  foundation,  it  is  becoming  in  the  historian  rather  to  bury 
them  in  oblivion,  than  to  transmit  even  the  suspicion  of  them  to 
posterity.  On  the  whole,  the  reign  of  Adrian  was  to  the  Roman 
people  a  period  of  unusual  splendor,  attended  with  what  it  seldom 
bnngs  along  with  it, — uncommon  public  happiness. 

In  the  twenty-second  and  last  year  of  his  reign,  he  adopted  and 
declared  for  his  successor  Titus  Aoreiius  Antoninus,  a  man  of  ex- 
emplary character  and  exalted  merit.  But  not  satisfied  with  this 
immediate  iostance  of  regard  for  posterity,  he  declared  Aurelius 
his  successor,  on  condition  that  he  should,  in  his  turn,  adopt  Aa- 
nius  Verus,  a  young  man  every  way  worthy  of  the  throne,  and  to 
whom  it  should  descend  on  his  decease.  These  iwo  were  the  An- 
tonines,  who  for  forty  years  governed  the  Roman  empire  with  con- 
summate wisdom,  abiliiy,  and  rectitude.  Soon  after  having  made 
this  valuable  bequest  to  his  country,  Adrian  fell  into  a  lingering 
and  mortal  disease,  h  was  under  the  pressure  of  this  disease,  and 
in  full  conviction  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  that  he  wrote 
those  beautiful  and  well-known  lines  addressed  to  his  soul,  which 
bear  so  strongly  the  mark  of  a  tranquil  and  philosophic  mind  con- 
vinced of  its  immortality,  but  anxious  for  its  unknown  destlwation. 


We  have  now  arrived   at  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  the   ?hor' 
period  of  the  union  and  prosperity  of  the  Roman  Em- 
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CHAPTER  II. 


^ettinai — The  Prtetorian  Guards  seS  tba 

i    proclaimed — Severua  marches  to  Boma 

la  the  Pcestorian  Gaarda— War  in  Britain— Severua  diea  at  York 

— Caraoalla — Disorders  in  the  Empire  continue  till  the  Rejgn  of  Diocletian — 

Constanline — His  zeal  for  Chrielianity. 

The  reign  of  Amonmus  Pius  offers  but  few  remarkable  events  to 
ihe  pen  of  the  hislorian,  as,  indeed,  generally  do  such  reigns  as 
are  the  most  happy.  His  character  was  that  of  the  true  philoso- 
pher, and  the  father  of  his  people.  He  was  likewise  an  excellent 
politician,  atid  his  altention  to  the  cares  of  the  state  was  indefatiga- 
ble. Amongst  others  of  his  wise  regulations  may  be  reckoned 
that  law  which  prohibiied  any  person,  once  acquitted,  to  be  tried 
again  for  the  same  crime.  Generous  to  others,  and  himself  per- 
fectly disinterested,  he  bestowed  his  whole  private  fortune  in  re- 
pairing the  losses  and  alleviating  the  calamities  of  the  wretched. 
As  he  was  secure  of  his  authority,  which  was  firmly  seated  in  the 
affections  of  his  people,  he  had  no.  mean  jealousy  of  the  power 
of  his  ministers  and  magistrates;  he  raised  the  dignity  and  char- 
acter of  the  senate,  by  regulating  bis  own  conduct  according  to  its 
directions  in  the  administration  of  a!l  public  affairs^  The  love  and 
esteem  of  his  subjects  were  only  equalled  by  the  respect  enter- 
tained for  his  character  by  foreign  nations.  He  was  made  the  um- 
pire of  the  differences  of  contending  states,  and  received  the  vol- 
untary homage  of  princes  over  whom  he  had  no  other  authority 
than  what  the  admiration  of  his  wisdom  and  eminent  virtues  be  ■ 
slowed.  Tiiis  excellent  prince,  the  idol  of  his  subjects,  died  in 
the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  happy  and  jirosperoua 
reign  of  twenty-two  years.  He  had,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
given  liis  daughter  Faustina,  together  with  the  tide  of  Cresar,  to 
his  successor,  who  had  been  pointed  out  by  Adrian,  Anmus  Verus, 
a  man  in  every  respect  wortiiy  to  fill  his  place. 

Annius  was  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family.  On  his  acces- 
sion to  the  empire,  he  changed  this  name  for  that  of  Marcus  Ati 
rellus  Antoninus,  and  he  bestowed  that  of  Venis  upon  Lucius 
Commodus,  his  brother  by  adoption.  The  Stoical  philosophy 
was,  at  this  time,  in  Rome,  the  most  prevalent  of  all  the  sects 
It  gained  credit  with  men  of  worth  and  probity  from  its  opposilioa 
to  the  licentioys  manners  of  the  times.     Marcus  Aurelitra  was  by 
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nature  attached  to  this  philosophy,  sti!!  more  than  bj  educjtion. 
His  morals  were  pure,  his  manners  simple,  and  his  virnies  the  re- 
sult of  his  natural  disposition.  His  Meditations,  which  are  still 
extant,  and  which  were  composed  amidst  the  tumult  of  a  military 
life,  abound  with  the  most  exalted  and  beautiful  sentiments  of  piely 
and  morality. 

Antoninus  had  prefeixed  M.  Aurelius  to  Lucius  Verus,  with 
whose  vicious  disposition  he  was  well  acquainted.  Yet  the  gene- 
rosity of  Marcus  made  him  hasten  to  admit  this  unworthy  brother 
to  a  share  in  the  empiijp — an  action  which  can  admit  of  tio  justifi- 
cation. Rome  had  now,  in  fact,  two  emperors;  and  those  who 
loped  their  country  prayed  as  earoeslly  for  the  life  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius as  they  did  that  Verus  might  not  survive  him.  The  Par- 
thians,  judging  the  death  of  Antoninus  Pius  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  attack  the  empire,  entered  Armenia,  and  there  cut  to  pieces 
the  Roman  army.  They  proceeded  thence  to  ravage  Syria,  and 
an  inroad  was  made  at  the  same  lime  by  the  Catti  into  Germany. 
Marcus  Aurelius  sent  L.  Verus  against  the  Parthians,  but  that  de- 
bauched and  abandoned  youth  trusted  to  his  generals  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  expedition,  whilst  he  himself  spent  his  time  be- 
tween Antioch  and  Laodicea  in  the  lowest  excesses.  His  gener- 
als, however,  were  victorious,  and  be,  proud  of  the  Jaurels  he  had 
not  won,  returned  at  the  head  of  bis  troops  into  Italy,  where  he 
carried  with  him  a  most  dreadful  pestilence  which  almost  depo- 
pulated that  country,  and  continued  to  ragfe  for  many  years  from 
■province  to  province  through  the  whole  empire. 

During  this  calamity  many  of  the  German  nations  took  up  arms 
■ — the  Vandals,  Daciahs,  Quadi,  Suevi,  and  Alemanni.  They 
laid  waste  Pannonia,  and  thence  penetrated  into  Greece,  where 
they  ravaged  even  the  Peloponnesus.  In  this  concurrence  of 
misfortunes,  the  public  finances  were  exhausted  to  afford  the 
requisite  succors;  and  Aurelius,  instead  of  the  usual  resource  of 
increasing  the  taxes,  adopted  the  generous  expedient  of  divesting 
himself  of  his  whole  fortune  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  sold  for 
the  public  benefit  even  the  furniture  of  his  palaces.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  fake  immediate  measures  for  reducing  the  rebellion  in 
Germany.  The  emperor,  who  had  now  experienced  the  disposi- 
tion of  L.  Verus,  could  neither  venture  to  trust  him  with  the  com 
niand  of  the  army,  nor  whh  the  equally  important  task  of  govern- 
ing Rome  in  his  absence.  He  therefore,  in  concert  with  the 
senate,  obtained  from  them  a  decree,  that  both  the  Augusti  should 
march  against  the  revolted  nations.  They  accordingly  set  out 
together  for  Aquileia,  but  Marcus  Aurelius  was  in  a  few  months 
happily  deprived  of  his  colleague,  and  the  empire  of  its  fears,  by 
the  death  of  Verus.  Of  this  German  war  historians  have  fur- 
nished us  with  no  detail ;  Marcus  Aurelius,  we  know,  finished  it , 
in  a  few  campaigns,  and  had  granted  the  rebellious  j/ations  favor- 
able terms  of  peace,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Italy  fay  the  revolt 
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of  Avidiua  Cassius,  who,  upon  a  false  report  of  his  death,  haa 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.  This  insurrection, 
however,  was  speedily  terminated  by  the  death  of  Cassius,  who 
was  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  officers. 

Aurelius  now  undertook  a  progress  into  Asia,  where  some  dis- 
orders had  made  his  presence  necessary,  Here  he  received  the 
homage  of  all  the  eastern  nations.  He  appeared,  says  an  ancient 
author  of  that  time,  like  a  benevolent  deity,  diffusing  around  him 
universal  peace  and  happiness  ;  ha  was  absent  from  Rome  seven 
years,  and  his  return  was  celebrated  by  the  sincferest  joy  of  his 
people. 

His  last  military  expedition  was  against  the  Marcomanni,  and 
others  of  tlie  Germ-m  nations,  who  had  again  taken  up  arms.  He 
had  pj'oceeded  far  to  the  reduction  of  these  obstinate  rebels,  whom 
he  must  soon  have  brought  under  sutgection,  when,  to  the  un- 
speakable grief  and  less  of  the  empire,  he  died  in  Pannonia,  in  the 
fifcy-nincb  year  of  his  age,  and  the  nineteenth  of  his  reign.  His 
memory  was  long  revered  by  posterity,  and  above  a  ceatury  after 
his  death  many  persons  preserved  the  image  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
among  lb eir^ household  gods.  From  the  death  of  Domitian,  which 
happened  in  the  96th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  to  that  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  which  took  place  in  the  180th,  a  period  of 
eighty-four  years,  the  Roman  empire  had  enjoyed  the  greatest 
prosperity  and  happiness.  It  was  governed  by  absolute  power, 
hot  this  power  was  under  the  direction  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 
"The  armies,"  says  Gibbon,  "were  restrained  by  the  firm,  yet 
gentle  hand  of  five  successive  emperors,  whose  characters  and 
authority  commanded  invoiyntary  respect.  The  forms  of  the  civil 
administration  were  carefully  preserved  by  Trajan,  Adrian,  and 
the  Antonines,  who  delighted  in  the  image  of  hberty,  and  were 
pleased  widi  considering  themselves  as  the  acctiuntable  ministers 
of  the  laws.  S-ich  princes  deserved  the  honor  of  restoring  the 
republic,  naa  h?i>  Rinrois  of  their  days  been  capable  of  enjoying 
a  rational  ireeaom. 

Commodus  was  bnrn  soon  after  the  elevation  of  his  father  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  to  tee  throrij.  He  inherited  none  of  the  virtues  of 
Aurcliin,  out  rdsenXi.eJ  much  his  mother  Faustina,  a  princess 
second  jnly  to  Messalina  in  every  species  of  vice.  It  was  almost 
the  on  /  weakness  of  M.  Aurelius,  that  he  was  blind  to  the  infa- 
mous cnaracler  of  his  wife  and  son.  He  even  conferred  honors 
and  titles  on  those  whom  all  but  himself  knew  tS  he  the  acknow- 
ledged gallants  of  Faustina  ;  and  by  a  blamable  innovation,  he 
had  caused  his  son  Commodus  to  be  declared  Augustus  in  his 
own  lifetime.  Commodus  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  when,  by 
the  death  of.  his  father,  he  succeedsd  to  the  throne.  'His  first 
step  was  to  purchase  a  disgraceful  peace  with  the  barbarians  in 
Germany — impatient  to  get  rid,  without  the  fatigue  of  fighting,  of 
the  trouble  of  a  war      From  his  infancy  he  had  discovered  an 
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aversion  to  whatever  was  rational  or  liberal,  and  an  excessive 
attachment  to  the  amusements  of  tbe  populace,  ihe  sports  of  the 
circus  and  amphitheatre,  the  combats  of  gladiators,  and  the  hunt- 
ing of  wild  beasts.  It  was  his  highest  and  only  ambition  to  excel 
in  these  exercises:  he  fought  as  a  common  gladiator  in  the  circus — 
and  his  favorite  epithet  was  that  of  the  Roman  Hercules,  which  is 
still  to  be  seen  upon  his  coins  and  medals.  His  whole  conduct 
was  equally  odious  and  contemptible,  and  the  public  measures  of 
his  reign  consist  of  nothing  but  the  detection  of  some  conspiracies 
which  the  hatred  of  his  subjects  and  his  own  cruelty  and  inhu- 
manity could  not  fail  to  excite.  One  consjjiracy,  at  length, 
delivered  the  empire  of  its  tyrant.  His  concubine  JVIarcia,  his 
chamberlain,  and  the  commander  of  his  guard,  had  ventured  to 
remonstrate  with  him  on  the  indecency  of  an  emperor  displaying 
himself  as  a  combatant  in  tlie  public  games.  This  was  an  offence 
which  coidd  not  be  forgiven,  and  be  accordingly  determined  their 
immediate  destruction,  Marcia  found  the  list  Of  his  intended 
victims  written  in  his  own  hand.  She  made  haste  to  anticipate 
his  purpose,  and  caused  this  worthless  and  inglorious  wretch  to  be 
stranded,  in  the  lliirty- second  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirteenth 
of  his  reign. 

Lffitus,  captain  of  the  pi-ietorJan  guards,  who  had  conducted  the 
conspiracy  which  rid  the  world  of  Commodus,  bestowed  the  em- 
pire on  Publius  Helvetius  Pertmax,  a  man  of  obscure  extraction, 
but  who,  by  his  virtues  and  military  talents,  had  raised  himself  lo 
rank  and  esteem.  The  soldiers  were  promised  a  large  donative, 
and  the  people,  who  respected  the  character  of  Pertinax,  recog- 
nised him  for  their  sovereign  with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of 
joy.  He  a])plied  himself  immediately  to  the  reformation  of  the 
abuses  introduced  by  his  predecessor,  but  bis  zeal  for  this  re- 
formation transported  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence.  The 
pjtetorian  guards,  debauched  and  effeminate  in  their  morals  and  con- 
stitution, bore  with  great  impatience  the  severity  of  that  discipline 
to  which  they  were  now  subjected,  and  regretted  the  happy  licen- 
tiousness of  the  former  reign.  Laitus,  the  prefect,  who  expected 
that  his  sei-vices  would  entitle  him  to  rule  as  a  favorite  minister, 
was  disappointed  by  the  austerity  of  the  government  of  Periinax. 
These  discontent^  soon  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become 
iosurmountabie ;  and  the  too  virtuous  Pertinax,  after  a  reign  of 
only  eighty-six  days,  was  openly  murdered  in  the  palace  by  the 
same  hands  which  had  placed  him  on  the  throne. 

A  a^ansaction  followed  which  was  shameful  beyond  example  : 
Sulpicianus,  the  father-m-law  of  Peilmax,  demanded  the  empire 
from  tbe  prajtorians,  who  rephed  to  him,  that  he  should  have  his 
chance  for  it  at  a  fair  auction,  as  they  had  leaolved  to  bestow  it  on 
the  highest  bidder.  Didms  Julianus,  a  nealthy  senator,  was  at 
table  when  this  intelligence  was  brought  bm  His  wife,  and  the 
parasites  who  surrounded  hira,  persuaded  him  he  should  embrace. 
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this  opportunity  of  ascending  a  ihrooe,  which  his  virtues  had  long 
merited.  He  repaired  instantly  to  the  prslorian  camp,  and  bidding 
at  once  a  considerable  sum  beyond  the  offer  of  Sulpicianus,  he  was 
immediately  proclaimed  emperor.  The  obsequious  senate  made 
no  scruple  to  confirm  this  election.  He  took  his  way  to  the  palace, 
where,  it  is  said,  the  first  object  that  struck  his  eyes  was  the  head- 
less trunk  of  Pertinax,  and  the  frugal  entertainment  which  had 
been  prepared  for  his  supper.  He  viewed  both  with  equal  indif- 
ference, for  he  foresaw  not  what  awaited  him. 

The  people,  not  yet  lost  to  every  sense  of  their  own  importance, 
considered  this  measure  as  the  last  and  severest  insult  on  the  Ro 
man  name.     They  gave  fre  '         1  '   J     I     ^J" 

execrated  Didius  as  a  usurp  i  d    1     1  g  '     P 

vinces  to  assert  the  injured  d       j     f   !  p  A       le      h 

generals  who  commanded    Id  1  g  P 

Niger.      He  was  at  that  tim  h    g  f  Sy  hi 

received  the  request  of  the  p     1 1  I  d        f  P 

nas.  The  people  of  Asia  sohcited  him  to  assume  the  purple  himself, 
and  he  was  easily  prevaiied  upon."  But  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  proclaimed  in  Asia,  Decimus  Clodius  Alhinus  was  proclaimed 
by  the  troops  in  Britain,  and  Septimus  Severus  in  lUyria.  Albinus, 
of  known  course  but  of  doubtful  moral  character,  was  sprung 
from  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Rome.  Severus,  an  African 
by  birth,  owed  his  favor  with  the  soldiers  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  high  regard  he  had  always  professed  for  the  character  of 
Pertinax  ;  but  above  all,  to  the  promise  of  a  donative  superior  to 
the  price  at  which  the  wealthy  Didius  had  purchased  the  empire. 
Saluted  by  his  soldiere  with  tlie  highest  acclamations,  and  hailed 
by  the  title  of  Augustus,  Severus  marched  directly  to  Rome.  The 
prffitorians,  on  the  news  of  his  approach,  immediately  abandoned 
Didius  to  hia  fate  :  and  the  senate,  without  ceremony  condemned 
him  to  he  executed  in  the  imperial  palace.     He  reigned  sixty-six 

The  almost  incredible  expedition  of  Severus,  who  conducted 
in  a  few  days  a  numerous  army  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to 
those  of  the  Tiber,  proves  at  once,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  has  remarked, 
the  uncommon  plenty  produced  at  this  time  by  the  agriculture 
and  commerce  of  the  empire,  the  good  slate  of  the  roads,  tho 
discipline  of  the  legions,  and  the  indolent,  subdued  temper  of  the 
provinces. 

Severus  immediately  ordered  the  corrupted  and  insolent  troops 
of  the  prffitorians  to  assemble  unarmed  on  a  large  plain  without 
tiie  ciiy.  They  obeyed  in  terror  for  their  fate.  He  caused  them 
to  be  surrounded  with  the  Illyrian  legions,  and  then  sharply  re- 
proaching them  with  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  and  the  disgraceful 
sale  of  the  empire,  (which  he  and  his  troops  had,  however,  so 
accurately  imitated,)  he  dismissed  them  with  ignominy  from  theh 
trust,  and  banished  the  whole  of  them,  on  pain  of  death,  to  the  dis 
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tance  of  one  hundred  miles  from  Rome.  He  then  created  a  new 
guard,  wliicli  he  composed  of  soldiers  of  all  differeDt  countries. 

Matters  in  the  meantime  wore  an  unfavorable  aspect  in  the 
extremities  of  the  empire.  Both  the  east  and  west  were  in  arms 
against  Severus.  Findmg  himself  unable  at  the  same  lime  to 
march  against  both,  he  endeavored  to  secure  the  friendship  of 
Albious,  by  appointing  him  his  successor  in  the  empire,  with  the 
title  of  Csesar  ;  and  having  thus  conciliated  this  powerful  rival,  he 
instantly  marched  against  Niger  in  Asia.  The  armies  soon  met  j 
and  by  the  successful  issue  of  tliree  battles,  in  one  of  which  Niger 
lost  his  life,  he  found  himself  without  a  rival,  and  master  of  the 
empire.  His  victories  were  succeeded  by  a  conduct  little  short 
of  that  of  a  Marius  or  an  Octavios.  His  proscription  almost  ex- 
termiuated  the  army  of  Niger ;  and  the  miserable  remnant  which 
escaped  were  driven  to  seek,  shelter  amongst  the  Parthians,  to 
whom  they  taught  the  use  of  the  Roman  arms. 

Severus  was  now  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  terms 
with  Albinus.  He  deprived  liim  accordingly  of  the  title  of  Ciesar, 
evincing  cleai-]y  that  it  had  been  from  necessity,  not  choice,  he 
had  ever  bestowed  it.  Provoked  at  this  usage,  "Albinus  assumed 
a  more  illustrious  denomination,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor,  and  marched  for  Italy.  Fortune  still  attended  the  arms 
of  Severus  ;  he  defeated  Albinus  in  a  decisive  battle  near  Lyons  ; 
and  this  general,  anticipating  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  preferred 
dying  by  Ins  own  hand.  The  temper  of  Severus,  naturally  cruel, 
found  many  victims  in  those  who  had  favored  the  parties  of  his 
rival  competitors.  He  examined  the  papers  of  Albinus,  and  thence 
found  pretext  for  sacrificing  forty  of  the  senators.  He  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  degrading  that  order,  and  his  intention  seemed 
to  he  to  extinguish  every  trace  of  the  accient  republican  adminis- 
tration, and  erect  the  perfect  fabric  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  It 
became,  therefore,  his  object  to  gain  the  affection  of  the  soldiers, 
whom  he  attached  to  himself  by  every  favor  which  he  could  be- 
stoiv.  Nor  was  his  policy  less  conspicuous  in  the  employment  of 
men  of  talents,  who  in  their  writings  and  discourses  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  the  people  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience,  and 
duty  of  absolute  submission  to  the  will  of  their  master.  Dion 
Cassius,  the  historian,  appears  to  have  been  commissioned  to  form 
these  opinions  into  a  system,  and  the  Pandectie  of  the  Roman  law 
afford  evidence  that  the  advocates  and  judges  cooperated  all  to  the 
same  end. 

Having  thus  secured  his  authority'  by  every  precaution  which 
he  esteejaed  necessary,  he  applied  himself,  with  a  policy  certainly 
both  able  and  praiseworthy,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  em- 
pire. His  conduct  in  the,  administration  of  justice  was  exemplary. 
His  laws  were  wise  and  judicious,  and  the  fame  of  the  Roman 
arms  in  no  period  since  the  republic  had  risen  higher  than  in  t!ie 
reign  of  Severus.     He  delighted  to  afhrm,  and  he  had  reason 
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certainly  lo  glory  in  if.,  that  having  received  tlie  empire  o_  ^ 
witii  foreign  and  domestic,  wars,  he  left  it  in  profound,  uaiversal, 
and  honorable  peace.  To  tlie  military  and  jjolitical  talents  of 
Severus  was  added  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  more  especially  for 
architecture.  The  most  eminent  of  the  civil  lawyers  flourished 
under  his  reign — Ulpian,  Paulus,  and  Papinian,  who  brought  the 
system  of  Roman  jurisprudence  to  its  highest  perfection. 

Severus  had  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  their  infancy  by  a  fixed  and  implacable  hatred 
against  each  other.  This  unhappy  and  unnatural  discord  clouded 
the  latter  days  of  Severus.  With  a. view  of  obviating  the  evil 
effects  which  the  flattery  of  a  court  produced  on  their  minds,  the 
emperor  seized  the  occasion  of  the  war  in  Britain  to  carry  them  along 
with  him,  after  associating  them-  both  with  himself  in  the  empire. 
Severus  was  at  this  time  sixty  years  of  age,  aiid  enfeebled  with 
disease.  The  Caledonians,  ufider  the  command  of  Fiogal,  invaded 
the  Roman  frontier,  and  defeated,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Carron, 
Caracalla,  whom  Ossian  names  the  son  of  the  king  of  the  world. 
During  the  course  of  this  war  in  Britain,  it  is  shocking  to  relate 
that  the  abandoned  Caracalla  more  than  once  attempted  the  life 
of  his  father,  who,  at  length,  broken  by  disease,  died  at  York,  in 
the  31lth  year  of  the  Christian  era,  Caracalla  and  -Geta  agreed 
to  divide  the  empire,  the  former  retaining  the  western  part,  and 
the  latter,  Asia  and  the  eastern  provinces.  The  mutual  hatred  of 
these  two  brothers  was  now  fomented  by  their  association  in  the 
governmeut.  Caracalla,  at  length  worn  out  by  the  struggle,  and 
unable  to  hear  longer  with  his  rival,  caused  him  to  be  openly 
assassinated  in  the  arms  of  his.  mother  Julia,  and  had  the  address 
to  persuade  the  people  that  he  was  compelled  to  this  atrocious 
deed  by  motives  of  self-preservation.  On  this  subject  ,iElius 
Spartianus  has  transmitted  a  fact,  which  strongly  roarks  the  de- 
eneracy  of  the  Roman  character,  and  that  ahject  servility  with 
hich  the  highest  ranks  of  the  state  submitted  to  the  yoke  of 
tyranny. 

Caracalla,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Geta,  thought  it  neces 
sary  to  apologize  to  the  senate  for  a  deed  so  dark  and  unnatural. 
He  ordered  a  body  of  his  guards  to  enter  the  senate-house,  and  two 
armed  soldiers  to  post  themselves  at  the  side  of  every  senator. 
Then  gravely  walking  up  to  the  consul's  chair,  he  pronounced  a 
studied  harangue,  setting  forth  the  imperious  necessity  of  the  ac- 
tion, and  urging  that  his  concern  for  the  interests  of  the  state  had, 
in  this  single  instance,  overcome  his  fraternal  affection  and  the 
humanity  of  his  nature.  It  may  be  believed  that  the  Conscript 
Fathers  were  in  no  disposition  to  dispute  the  force  of  his  argu- 
ments. Caracalla  was  now  proclaimed  sole  emperor,  and  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  his  administration  was  to  put  to  death  the  cele 
brated  lawyer  Papinian,  who  had  refused  to  justify  his  conduct  to 
the  people.  His  reign,  which  was  nothuig  but  one  continued  scene 
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of  most  complicated  cruelties,  was  at  last  terminated  by  the  assas- 
sination of  the  tyrant,  in  the  sisth  year  of  his  government. 

Those  disorders  in  the  empire  which,  as  we  have  seen,  began 
with  the  reign  of  Commodus,  continued  for  about  a  century,  till 
the  accession  of  Diocletian.  That  interval  was  filled  up  by  the 
reigns  of  HeliogabaJus,  .Alexander  Severus,  Maximln,  Gordlan, 
Decius  Gallus,  Valerianus,  GaJlienus,  Claudius,  Aurelian,  Tacitus, 
Probus,  and  Cants.  The  history  of  those  reigns  has  been  bril- 
liantly given  by  Mr.  Gibbon :  and  pleasure  and  profit  must  ever 
accompany  the  productions  of  that  anie,  though  sometimes  dan- 
gerous, pnn  ;  but  our  plan  confines  us  necessarily  to  such  general 
views  as  furnish  useful  lessons  of  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and, 
exciuding  a!!  minuteness  of  detail,  looks  only  to  those  circumstan- 
ces which  may  lend  to  illustrate  the  great  doctrines  of  politics  or 
of  morality.  la  that  catalogue  of  names  which  we  enumerated, 
Vale]-ian,  a  prince  of  considerable  virtues,  but  enfeebled  by  age 
before  he  attained  the  empire,  was'  the  first  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors who  perished  in  captivity.  In  an  unsuccessful  expedition 
against  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  treated,  as  is 
said,  with  every  circumstance  of  indignity,  and  languished  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  misery.  During  the  reign  of  his  son  GaJ- 
lienus, there  were  actually  nineteen  pretenders  to  the  sovereigntj 
of  different  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  One  of  these,  a  native 
of  Palmyra,  Odenathus,  by  an  effectual  opposition  to  the  progress 
of  Sapor  in  Syria,  was  the  preserver  of  that  valuable  province 
Gallienus,  sensible  of  bis  merits,  confen-ed  on  him  the  title  of 
Augustus  ;  and  Odenathus,  like  an  independent  sovereign,  be- 
queathed at  his  deaib  his  crown  to  his  widow  Zenobia.  Claudius, 
the  successor  of  Gailienus,  occupied  in  his  wars  against  the  Ger 
man  nations,  allowed  Zenobia  to  reign  in  peace  over  several  of 
the  Asiatic  provinces,  to  which  she  added,  by  conquest,  the  king- 
d  1  E  ypt      F       five  years   she  maintained  a  splendid  and 

p  1         d  B  t  Aurelian,  the  successor  of  Claudius,  after 

h        d  f  1     Germans,  and  the  recovery  of  Gaul,  Sppin, 

d  B  f  1     hands  of  Tetricus,  a  bold  usurper,  turned 

I  f    i         p   e  against  this  heroic   queen   of  the   East. 

SI     d  f    d  d  1      d      nions  with  a  manly  spirit,  and  maintained  a 
g        f  If  Palmyra,  which  for  a  while  baffled  the  ut- 

m  T         f    !     R  man  arms.     The  city,  however,  at  le.,gth 

d      d       d  Z      bia,  attempting  to  escape  by  flight  upoR  the 
b    k     f      d         d    y    was  taken   and  conveyed   a  prisoner  to  Au- 

I  an      H     b        h     he  captive  princess  to  Rome,  where   she, 

1  w  I   T             graced  the  triumph  of  Aurelian;   .he  queen 

b      d  f            f  g  Id.     The  emperor  assigned  her  an  elegant 

II  R  f      her  residence.     The  Syrian  queen  gradually 
k  R              latron  ;   her  daughters   married  into  Roman 

f      1  d  I  vas  not  yet  extinct  in  the  fifth  century. 

Tl  d   g       gns  of  Tacitus,  Probus,  and  Carus,  occupy 
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a  space  of  nine  yeare,  in  the  first  seven  of  winch — the  reigns  of 
Tacitus  and  ProbLis — tlie  Roman  empire  was  seen  in  a  state  both 
of  splendor  and  of  happiness.  To  Cams  succeeded  Diocletian, 
who  began  his  reign  in  the  284th  yeafof  the  Christian  era  and  who 
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time  before  had  made  themselves  known  by  some  partial  irrup- 
tions, poured  down  in  prodigious  swarms  upon  the  extremities  of 
the  empire.  The  Scythians,  Goths,  Sai-matians,  Alani,  and  Quad! , 
began  to  make  dreadful  inroads,  and  for  a  while  every  successive 
defeat  seemed  only  to  increase  their  strength  and  perseverance. 

At  this  period,  Diocletian,  along  with  his  colleogue  Maximian, 
surprised  the  world  by  resigning  at  once  the  royal  dignity,  and, 
leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  two  Cfesars,  voluntarily 
returned  to  the  condition  of  private  citizens.  Diocletian  retired 
to  Salona,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  now  Spalatro,  in  Dalmatia, 
where  he  built  a  palace  superior  in  extent  and  magnificence  to 
any  of  his  predecessors.  In  this  seclusion  from  the  cares  of  gov- 
ernment he  lived  for  several  years,  and  was  wont  to  say,  that  he 
counted  the  day  of  Ills  retreat  as  the  beginning  of  his  life,  Maxi- 
mian,  who  had  abdicated  not  from  individual  choice,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  a  promise  exacted  on  his  admission  to  a  share  in  the 
government,  retired  less  willingly  to  Lucanla,  Constantius  and 
Galerius  now  jointly  governed  the  Roman  empire,  but  soon  after, 
Constantius  died  in  Britain,  and  his  son  Constantine,  succeeding 
in  the  command  of  the  troops,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor  in  the  city  of  York.  He  immediately  acqu^ainted  Galerius 
of  this  event,  who  was  by  no  means  heartily  disposed  to  acknow- 
ledge his  nomination.  On  Constantine  he  conferred,  or  rather 
continued  to  him,  the  title  of  Cajsar,  whilst  he  associated  with 
himseif  in  the  empire  his  favorite  Severus.  Meanwhile,  Masimian 
was  prevailed  upon  by  his  son  Maxentius  to  abandon  his  retire- 
ment, and  to  resume  the  purple.  They  engaged,  defeated,  and 
put  to  death  Severus;  and  Maximian,  to  unite  his  interest  with 
Constantine  against  Galerins,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
by  whicli  alliance  Constantine  acquired  a  double  title  to  the  em- 
pire. Soon  after  this,  Maximian,  for  what  cause  is  not  ascertained, 
d    d  by  i  1     d        d  G  1  was  d    ff  by  1 
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viduals  of  rank  were  put  to  dealh  on  the  evidence  of  informers. 
and  on  the  most  vague  and  general  suspicions.  The  criiehy  of 
the  eraperor  became  excessive.  Rome  cried  out  against  him  as  a 
second  Nero,  and  the  populace  openly  insulted  him. 

Whether  it  was  the  disgust  he  conceived  at  this  decided  change 
m  the  minds  of  the  Romans,  or  solely  an  ambitious  and  unsettled 
disposition  which  led  to  his  design  of  altering  the  seat  of  empire, 
It  is^not  easy  to  determine.  He  fixed  his  eyes,  however,  on  By- 
zantium, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Constantinople.  He 
erected  there  the  most  superb  structures,  and  in  order  to  people 
bis  new  city,  he  made  a  law  by  which  no  Asiatic  should  have  the 
riglit  of  disposing  of  his  estate  by  testament,  unless  he  possesseij  a 
dwelling-house  in  Constantinople.  Those,  again,  who  resided 
tliere  were  gratified  by,  a  variety  of  alluring  privileges;  and  by 
means  of  these  he  drew  the  poorer  inhabitants  from  Ronje,  whilst 
the  richer  voluntarily  foHowed  the  prince  and  his  court,  T^e 
grandees  brought  witii  them  their  slaves,  and  Rome  in  a  few  years 
became  almost  depopulated.  Italy  was  also  greatly  exhausted  of 
her  inbabttants,  and  Constantinople  swelled  at  once  to  the  most 
overgrown  dimensions.  When  the  empire  was  tkis  divided,  all 
riches  naturally  centered  in  the  new  capital.  At  this  peiiod,  the 
German  mines  were  unknown,  those  of  Italy  and  Gaul  were  in- 
considerable, as  were  also  those  of  Spain.  Italy  was  now  a  waste 
af  desolated  gardens.  It  had  no  pecuniary  supplies  from  commerce, 
and  being  still  subjected  to  the  same  taxes  as  when  it  was  the  seat 
of  empire,  its  miserable  situation  may  be  easily  conceived. 

After  thus  weakening  or  rather  annihilating  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  empire,  Constantine  drew  off  from  the  frontiers  the  legions 
which  were  stationed  on  the  banks  of  the  large  rivers,  and  dis- 
tributed them  into  the  provinces.  This  measure  had  two  most  per- 
nicious efiects.  It.left  the  frontiers  to  the  mercy  of  the  barbarous 
nations,  and  enervated  the  troops  by  the  effeminate  pleasures  of 
the  great  cities.  Luxury,  which,  in  all  its  different  shapes,  per- 
vaded even  the  extremities  of  the  empire,  reigned  absolute  in  the 
centre.  Constantine  himself  in  every  thing  affected  the  Asiatic 
splendor  and  ceremonial.  He  wore  the  diadem,  and  assumed  a 
number  of  higb-sounding,  empty  titles;  his  amusements  were  at 
once  costly  and  effeminate;  his  festivals  and  public  spectacles 
most  profusely  luxurious.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  reign, 
ibe  Goths,  making  another  invasion,  were  repulsed  and  defeated, 
but  by  imprudently  raising  many  of  them  to  offices  of  dignity,  he 
gave  to  these  barbarians  a  kind  of  fooling  in  the  Roman  empire. 

Sapor  II.,  king  of  Persia,  having  made  an  inroad  upon  Meso- 
potamia, Constantine  marched  against  him.  He  repulsed  the  Per- 
sian troops,  but  after  the  victory  fell  sick  at  Nicomedia,  and  there 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  and  in  the  thhtleth  year  of  his 
reign.  His  character  cannot  easily  be  drawn  with  impartiality. 
Talents  and  ability  in  no  common  degree  he  certainly  p 
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but  as  to  the  other  points  of  his  character,  the  professed  pictures 
of  historians  are  so  extremely  contradictory,  that  neither  Pagan  nor 
Christian  writers  deserve  to  be  in  any  degree  relied  on.  By  the 
one  class  he  is  held  fordi  as  a  shining  esample  of  universal  virtue: 
by  the  other  he  is  represented  as  a  Proteus  in  every  variety  of  vice. 
"We  may,"  says  the  Abbe  Fleury,  "form  an  impartial  judgment 
of  the  character  of  this  emperor,  by  believing  all  the  faults  ascribed 
to  him  by  the  Bishop  Eusebius,  and  all  the  good  spoken  of  him  by 
Zosimus. "  * 


CHAPTER  III. 


Chnnge  m  the  Syateiii  of  Policy  and  Government  introduced  by  Constantine- 
Pretorian  PrefBcts—Proconauls— Counts  and  Dnkes— Tases— Free  Gifts- 
Seat  of  Empire  translated  to  Constantinople— Division  of  the  Empire- 
Julian — His  artful  Hostility  to  Christianity — Jovian— ValenlJniflii— Irrup- 
tions of  the  Goths— Of  the  Huns— Valena— Gratian— Theodosius— Valenli- 
nian  the  Second. 

There  were  circumstances  which  rendered  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire;  and, 
as  it  is  of  consequence  that  we  should  become  acquainted  with 
that  new  system  of  policy  and  government  which  at  this  time  was 
introduced,  and  which  was  so  maleriaily  different  from  that  con- 
stitution with  which  we  have  hitherto  been  acquainted,  a  few  ob- 
servations upon  this  subject  may  neither  be  impertinent  nor  unin- 
■structive;  more  especially  as  they  are  connected  widi  those  inter- 
nal causes  which  were  now  silently  undermining  tiie  Roman  power. 
The  distinctions  of  personal  merit,  so  conspicuous  under  the 
repubiican  form  of  government,  were  gradually  weakening  from 
tliB  time  that  the  imperial  dignity  arose,  and  now  were  almost 
totally  obliterated.  In  their  room  was  substituted  a  rigid  subordi- 
nation of  rank  and  office,  which  went  through  all  the  departments 
of  the  state.  Every  rank  was  fixed,  its  dignity  was  displayed  ia 
a  variety  of  trifling  ceremonies;  and,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  has  remark- 
ed, in  his  favorite  metaphoric  style,  "At  this  time  the  system  of 
the  Roman  government  might,  by  a  philosophic  observer,  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  splendid  theatre  filled  with  players  of  every 
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character  and  degree,  wbo  repeated  liie  language  and  imitated  the 
manners  of  the  emperor,  their  original  model." 

The  epithet  Ulustrious,  which  belonged  only  to  the  highest  ranks 
of  the  state,  was  conferred  upon  four  distinct  classes  of  officers  and 
magistrates:  1.  The  Consuls  and  Patricians;  2.  The  Pretoriaii 
Prefects  of  Rome  and  Constantinople;  3.  The  Masters  General 
of  tlie  Cavalry  and  Infantry;  and  4.  The  Seven  Ministers  of  the 
Palace  who  exercised  their  sacred  functions  about  the  person  of  the 
emperor. 

The  ancient  consuls  were  chosen  by  the  suSi-ages  of  the  people, 
and,  during  the  government  of  the  first  emperors,  by  the  real  or 
apparent  suffrage  of  the  senate;  but  from  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
they  were  created  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  emperor.  A  mag- 
nificent festival  was  held  at  their  inauguration;  and  their  names  and 
portraits,  on  tables  of  ivory,  were  dispersed  to  all  the  provinces  and 
cities  of  the  empire;  but  they  had  not  a  shadow  of  power — they  no 
longer  presided  in  the  councils  of  the  state,  nor  executed  the  reso- 
lutions of  peace  or  war;  and  their  names  served  for  nothing  more 
than  to  give  the  legal  date  of  the  year. 

The  ancient  pati'ician  families  had  been  long  since  extinguished, 
and  every  dignity  and  distinction  which  arose  from  birth  had  been 
gradually  obliterated,  from  tlie  time  that  the  ofiices  of  state  had 
become  common  to  the  plebeians.  The  latter  emperors  preserved 
indeed  the  title  of  patricians,  but  it  was  now  a  personal  and  not 
an  hereditary  distinction.  It  was  bestowed  generally  on  their 
favorites  as  a  title  of  honor,  or  upon  ministers  and  magistrates  who 
had  grown  old  in  ofiice. 

The  authority  of  the  pretorian  prefects  was  very  different  from 
such  nominal  and  inefficient  dignities.  From  the  time  that  the 
pretorian  bands  Were  suppressed  by  Constantino,  these  haughty 
oificers,  who  had  been  little  less  than  the  masters  of  the  empire, 
were  now  reduced  to  the  station  of  useful  and  obedient  ministers. 
They  had  lost  all  military  command;  but  they  became  the  civil 
magistrates  of  the  provinces.  The  empire  was  divided  under  four 
governors.  The  prefect  of  the  East  had  a  jurisdiction  from  the 
Nile  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Phasis  in  Colchis,  and  from  the 
mountains  of  Thrace  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  The  prefect  of 
Illyrium,  or  Illyria,  governed  the  provinces  of  Pannonia,  Dacia, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece,  The  prefect  of  Italy  superintended  hot 
only  that  country,  but  Rhjetia,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
the  Mediterranean  islands,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa.  The 
prefect  of  the  Gauls  governed  these  provinces,  and  likewise  Spain 
and  Britain.  These  officers  had  the  supreme  administration  of 
justice  and  of  the  finances.  They  watched  over  the  conduct  of 
the  provincial  magistrates,  removed  the  negligent,  and  inflicted 
punishments  on  the  guilty.  An  appeal  was  competent  to  them 
fiom  all  the  inferior  jurisdictions,  and  Constantine  disallowed  any 
appeal  from  their  sentences  to  himself. 
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The  cities  of  Rome  and  Constantinoplo  wore  exempted  from 
the  authority  of  the  pretorian  prefects.  They  had  each  tlieir 
own  prefect,  who  was  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  city.  They 
were  presidents  of  the  city,  and  all  municipal  authority  was  de- 
rived from  them  alone.  They  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
police,  the  care  of  the  port,  the  aqueducts,  the  common  sewers, 
the  distribution  of  the  public  allowance  of  corn  and  provision.  A 
perfect  equality  was  established  between  these  digaides  and  the 
four  pretorian  prefects. 

Such  were  the  magistrates  who  formed  the  first  class  in  the 
state,  which  was  termed  llliislres.  Inferior  to  these,  were  those 
magistrates  who  were  termed  Speciabiles  Such  were  the  pro- 
consuls of  Asia,  Achaia,  aad  Africa,  and  the  military  Counts  and 
■  Dukes  (  Comiles  and  Duces  )  or  generals  of  the  Imperial  armies. 

The  third  class  of  the  magistrates,  inferior  to  the  two  former, 
had  the  denomination  of  Clarisdmi.  This  class  consisted  of  the 
governors  of  the  provinces,  who  were  efltrnsted,  under  the  author 
ity  of  the  prefects  or  their  depudes,  with  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  management  of  the  finances  in  their  respective 
districts. 

TliB  supreme  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  pretorian  prefects 
over  the  armies  of  the  empire  was  afterwards  transferred  to  eight 
Masters-General  of  tlje  cavalry  and  infantry.  Under  their  orders, 
thirly-five  military  commanders  were  stationed  in  the  provinces. 
These  were  distinguished  by  the  tides  of  Counts  and  Dukes,  and 
they  received  each,  besides  their  pay,  an  allowance  sufficient  to 
maintain  190  servants,  and  158  horses.  They  had  no  concern  in 
the  administration  of  justice  or  of  the  revenue  ;  but  they  exercised 
a  command  over  the  troops  independent  of  die  authority  of  the 
magistrates.  This  necessarily  created  a  divided  interest,  which 
relaxed  the  vigor  of  the  state.  The  civil  and  the  military  magis- 
trates couid  have  no  good  understanding,  and  a  source  of  dissen- 
sion was  thus  established,  which  had  the  most  pernicious  conse- 
quences. 

Of  the  seven  Ministers  of  the  Palace,  who  were  likewise  enti- 
tled to  the  rank  of  Illustrious,  the  first  was  ibe  Prceposilus,  or 
Prefect  of  the  Bedchamber,  an  eunuch  whose  duty  was  to  per- 
form all  the  menial  services  about  the  emperor  ;  but  whose  office 
was  at  the  same  time  esteemed  so  honorable  as  to  rank  before  the 
proconsuls  of  Greece  or  Asia — a  strong  mark  of  the  corruption  of 
manners.  The  second  of  the  ministers  entitled  to  the  same  rank 
Was  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  who  had  the  principal  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs — a  sort  of  Secretary  of  State,  having  subor- 
dinate to  him  a  great  many  other  secretaries,  who  had  each  their 
different  department.  The  diird  was  the  Qu^stor.  In  some  re- 
spects his  office  resembled  that  of  a  modem  chancellor :  he  was 
the  mouth  of  the  emperor  in  pronouncing  his  edicts,  and  he  pre- 
pared the  form  and  style  of  the  imperial  laws.  The  fourth  was 
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the  Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses,  or  the  treasurer- general  of  the 
revenue,  under  whom  were  twenty-nine  provincial  receivers.  His 
jurisdiction  extended  over  the  mines,  over  the  mint,  and  even 
over  the  public  treasuries.  He  likewise  directed  all  the  linen  and 
■p'oollen  manufactures.  Linen,  it  must  be  observed,  though  not 
anciently  in  use  among  the  Romans,  had  become  a  common  wear 
for  the  women  even  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Pliny.  The  fifth 
minister  of  tlie  palace  was  the  Count  gr  Treasurer  of  the  Private 
Estate,  whose  office  was  to  administer  that  revenue  of  the  em- 
peror which  arose  from  his  domain  or  territorial  property,  which 
he  had  in  most  of  the  provinces,  and  from  the  confiscauons  and 
forfeitures.  The  sixth  and  seventh  were  the. two  Counts  of  the 
Domestics,  who  commanded  ^  those  bands  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
which  guarded  the  emperor's  person.  The  number  of  these  troops 
amounted  to  3,500  men 

The  inteicourse  between  the  court  and  piOimce^>wa9  maintdm- 
ed  by  the  con^itruction  of*  roads,  and  by  the  institution  of  Posts , 
but  these  cslahhihments  paved  the  way  foi  a  most  mlolejable 
abuse  Some  hundred  agents,  who  weie  ilteiwaids  inrreased  to 
tome  thousands,  were  empbjed,  undei  the  juibdiction  ot  the 
masters  oi  the  offices,  to  announce  the  names  ol  lie  ainual  con 
sub,  and  to  report  the  ediuta  of  the  empero*  though  all  il  e  piov 
mces      1  hese  people  were,  in  fict,  notlimg  else  but  the  spies  of 

foveinratm — who  were  encouraged,  b}  rowaidi.,  to  communicate 
■om  nne  to  time  all  sorts  of  inleihgence  fton  the  remote  corners 
of  the  empue  to  its  ch  ef  seat ,  to  watch  the  piogie  f  of  all  tiua- 
sonable  designs,  and  diocover  such  persons  as  they  should  find 
haiboiing  any  symptom  of  di&aflection  they  weie  consequentiy 
the  objects  of  terror  and  of  consummate  haired  cncumstances 
which  prevented  their  employment  fiom  being  evei  accepted, 
unless  by  men  of  bad  charactLr  and  despctato  forti  ne,  who  e\ei- 
cised  without  scruple  the  most  unjust  and  insolent  oppiession 

E\eiy  institution  was  non  calculated  to  support  the  fabric  of 
despotism  The  use  of  tortuie,  from  which,  in  the  happiei  dajs 
of  the  Roman  government,  every  one  who  enjojed  the  pinilegea 
of  a  citiz(,n  was  exempted,  began  now  to  he  employed  without 
reg,aid  to  this  disUnction  ,  in  place  of  which  a  few  'jpecml  eiemp- 
tions  weie  gianted  by  the  empeioi  in  favor  ot  those  ot  the  rank 
ol  tllustTts,  ol  bishops  and  professors  ot  the  hberal  aits,  soldiers, 
municipal  officers,  and  children  under  the  age  d  pubeiiy,  but 
these  exceptions  sanctified  the  use  of  torture  in  ai)  other  cases 

To  these  grievance-,  may  be  added  the  oppiessue  ta^es  The 
word  tndiclion,  which  serves  to  ascertain  the  chronology  of  the 
middle  ages,  was  deiived  ftom  the  practice  of  the  eraperoi's  sign 
ing  with  Ills  own  hand  an  ed  ct  prescribing,  the  annual  measuie  cf 
the  tribute  to  he  levied  and  the  term  allowed  foi  payment  of  it 
The  measuie  oi  quantity  was  ascertiined  by  a  census,  or  sutvey, 
made  by  persons   appointed  for  that  purpose,   tbough  all  the 
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provinces,  who  measured  the  lands,  took  account  of  their  nature, 
whether  arable,  pasture,  wood,  or  vineyard,  and  made  an  estimate 
of  their  medium  value,  from  an  average  produce  of  five  years. 
The  numbers  of  slaves  and  of  cattle  were  likewise  reported,  and 
tha  proprietors  were  examined  on  their  oath  as  to  the  true  state 
of  their  affairs.  Pai't  of  the  tribute  specified  by  the  indiction  was 
paid  in  money,  and  part  in  the  produce  of  the  lands;  and  so  ex- 
orbitant were  these  taxes,  that  ihe  husbandmen  found  it  their 
interest  to  let  their  fields  lie  uncultivated,  as  the  burdens  increased 
in  a  greater  proportion  to  the  produce.  tJian  their  profits.  Hence 
the  agriculture  of  the  Roman  provinces  .was  almost  ruined^  and 
population,  which  keeps  pace  with  plenty,  gradually  diminished. 

But  not  only  were  the  proprietors  of  land  borne  down  by  the 
weight  of  their  taxes:  the  burden  was  equally  severe  on  all  classes 
of  the  citizens.  Every  branch  of  commercial  industry  paid  its 
rated  iribLLte.  All  the  objects  of  merchandise,  whether  of  home 
growth  or  of  importation,  all  tlie  products  of  arts  and  manufactures, 
were  highly  taxed;  and  as  the  tiibute  on  land  was  made  effectual 
by  the  seizure  of  persona!  property,  that  on  personal  property  was 
enforced  by  corporal  punishments.  The  cruel  treatment  of  the 
insolvent  debtors  of  the  state,  which,  under  some  of  (he  former 
emperors,  bad  reached  the  height  of  barbarity,  was,  however,  mit- 
igated by  an  edict  of  Constantino^  in  which  he  disclaims  the  use 
of  racks  and  scourges  for  the  punishment  of  debtors,  and  allots  a 
spacious  prison  for  their  confinement. 

To  these  supplies  of  the  imperial  revenue  must  be  added  those 
donations,  called  Free  Gifts,  from  the  several  cities  and  provinces 
of  the  monarchy^  which  it  was  customary  to  bestow  as  often  as 
the  emperor  announced  his  accession,  his  consulship,  the  birlh  of 
a  son,  the  creation  of  a  CESsar,  a  victory  over  the  barbarians,  or 
any  other  event  of  great  importance.  These,  which  were  now 
presents  of  money,  came  in  pkce  of  the  ancient  offerings  of  crowns 
of  gold  made  by  the  cities  of  Italy  to  a  victorious  general.  The 
free  gift  of  the  senate  of  Rome,  upon  such  occasions  as  we  have 
mentioned,  amounted  to  1600  pounds  weight  of  gold,  (about 
^64,000  sterhng,)  and  the  other  cities  of  the  empire,  we  may 
suppose,  paid  in  proportion. 

But  none  of  the  institutions  of  Constantino  were  so  fatal  to  the 
empire  as  those  which  he  introduced  into  the  military  discipline. 
A  distinction  was  established  between  the  troops  which  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  remote  provinces,  and  those  which  remained  in  the 
heart  of  the  empire,  the  latter  were  termed  Palatines,  by  way 
of  superiority,  and  enjoyed  a  much  higher  pay,  which  enabled 
tliem,  except  in  time  of  war,  to  indulge  themselves  in  idleness, 
indolence,  and  every  species  of  luxury.  The  former,  termed  the 
Borderers^-v/ho,  in  fact,  had  tlie  care  of  the  empire,  and  were 
exposed  to  perpetual  dangers — had  a  very  small  allowance  of 
pay,  with  the  mordfication  of  feeling  themselves  held  of  inferior 
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consideration,  and  thus  were,  in  fact,  nothing  else  tiian  the  slaves 
of  a  despot.  Constantine  likewise,  from  the  timid  policy  of  secur- 
ing against  niutinies  and  insurrections  among  the  troops — which 
were  extremely  formidable  while  the  legion  contained  its  ancient 
number  of  5,000,  6,000,  or  even  8,000  or  9,000  men — reduced  the 
number  of  men  in  the  legion  to  1,000  or  to  1,500;  so  that  each  of 
these  weakened  bodies,  awed  by  ihe  sense  of  its  own  imbecility, 
couid  now  attempt  no  conspiracy  that  was  formidable.  The  whole 
body  of^the  array  was  likewise  debased  by  the  intermixture  of  the 
barbarian  nations,  the  Scythians,  Goths,  and  Germans,  who  hence- 
forth bore  a  very  great  proportion  in  each  of  the  legions. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the  time  of  the 
translation  of  its  seat  from  Rome  to  Constantinople.  An  author- 
ity, vigorously  despotic,  preserved,  as  yet,  the  union  of  this  im- 
mense mass,  which  was  laboring  internally  with  the  seeds  of  cor- 
ruption and  dissolution.  In  the  capital  of  the  empire,  the  Roman 
name  owed  its  chief  lustre  now  to  pomp  and  magnificence — a  poor 
substitute  for  that  real  dignity,  derived,  in  former  limes,  from  its 
heroic  and  patriotic  virtues. 

Constantine,  with  a  very  destructive  policy,  had  divided  the 
empire  among  no  less  than  five  princes;  three  of  them  his  sons, 
and  two  nephews.  Constantiiis,  the  youngest  and  most  ambitious 
of  the  sons,  soon  got  rid  of  the  nephews.  They  were  massacred 
by  the  soldi'ers,  along  with  many  others  of  his  relations,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  principal  courtiers,  The  brothers  quarrelled  among 
themselves;  the  two  elder,  Constans  and  Constantinus,  took  up 
arms,  and  the  latter  falling  In  battle,  Constans  became  sole  master 
of  the  Western  empire.  This,  however,  he  did  not  long  enjoy, 
being  soon  after  assassinated  by  Magnentius,  a  German. 

Constantius  was  now  .possessed  of  undivided  legal  authority, 
but  had  a  formidable  rival  in  Magnentius,  whose  party  was  much 
increased,  for  while  the  emperor  indolently  occupied  himself  in 
theological  cootroversies,  his  best  troops  had  sided  with  the  usurper. 
Constantius  made  a  dastardly  offer  of  peace,  which  Magnentius 
rejected,  and  an  engagement  followed,  which  decided  the  fate  of 
the  empire.  Constantius  was  successful,  though  he  had  not  dared 
to  lake  the  field  in  person,  but  waited  the  event  of  the  battle  in  a 
neighboring  church.  Magnentius  took  refuge  in  Gaul,  where, 
being  surrounded  by  the  imperial  legions,  he,  in  a  transport  of  de- 
spair, murdered  his  mother  and  several  of  his  relations,  and  then 
stabbed  himself  with  his  own  hand. 

Two  nephews  of  Constantine  had  escaped  that  massacre  of  his 
kindred  by  which  Constantius  had  secured  to  himself  an  undivided 
empire  :  these  were  Gallus  and  Julian.  The  former,  Constantius 
honored  with  the  dignity  of  Ccesar,  and  appointed  the  city  of  An- 
tioch  for  his  residence,  where  for  a  short  time  he  I'uled  the  eastern 
provinces  with  a  violent  and  tyrannical  autliority.  Constantius, 
governed   at  that  time  by  the  eunuch  Eusebius,  was   persuaded 
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that  Gallus,  by  his  euovmities,  had  rendered  himself  unworthy  of 
the  dignity  to  which  he  had  raised  him.  He  sent  an  order  for 
Gallus  to  repair  to  the  imperial  court,  then  at  Milan,  which  that 
prince  did  not  dare  to  disobey.  He  was  instandy  deprived  of  his 
guards,  hurried  to  prison,  and  beheaded  like  the  meatiest  male- 
factor. 

A  variety  of  civil  broils,  raulinies  of  the  troops  against  their 
generals,  had  weakened  the  force  of  the  armies,  and  left  the  west- 
ern frontier  to  the  mercy  of  the  barbarians.  The  Franks,  Saxonsj 
and  Alemannl  ravaged  the  Gauls,  and  destroyed  forty-five  cities 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Pannonia  and  Mcesia  were  laid  waste 
by  the  Sarmatians,  whi!e  the  Persians  made  dreadful  incursions 
upon  the  eastern  empire.  ConstanUus  was  wholly  occupied  with 
his  reSigious  controversies;  but  was  fortunately  prevailed  on  by 
his  empress  to  take  one  measure  most  conducive  to  the  general 
safety,  which  was  to  confer  on  his  cousin  Julian  the  title  and  dig- 
nity of  Ctesar. 

This  prince,  had  he  appeared  in  any  other  era  than  that  in  which 
two  opposite  religions  were  contending  for  pre-eminence,  would 
have  shone  as  a  veiy  illustrious  character.  He  possessed  many 
heroic  qualiues,  and-  his  mind  was  formed  by  nature  to  promote 
the  greatness- and  the  happiness  of  an  empire.  He  had  completed 
his  studies  at  Constantinople  and  at  Athens,  In  the  latter  city, 
the  conversation  of  the  Platonic  philosophers  had  given  him  a 
strong  distaste  for  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  which  he  had 
been  educated;  and  wliat,  unfortunately  riveted  his  aversion,  was 
the  example  of  his  cousin,  Conslantius. 

Constantius  named  Julian  Cmsar  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
and  appointed  him  governor  of  Gaul;  but  with"  few  troops,  little 
money,  and  a  very  limited  command;  accountable  to  a  set  of 
veteran  officers,  whom  the  emperor  appointed  for  his  counsellors. 
XJnder  all  these  disadvantages  he  soon  showed  distinguished 
abilities. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  government  he  studied  the. art  of  war  at 
Vienna,  applied  himself  with  ardor  to  the  discipline  of  his  troops, 
and  partook  himself,  with  his  soldiers,  of  every  fatigue  to  which 
the  meanest  were  subjected.  Two  important  objects  were  thus 
obtained— a  well-regulated  army,  and  a  devoted  affection  of  the 
troops  to  the  person  of  their  commander.  With  these  advantages 
he  soon  signalized  his  military  talents.  He  drove  the  barbarians 
out  of  Gaul,  and  carried  the  terror  of  his  arms  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  frontier.  Constantius,  in  his  conclave  of  hisheps,  arrogated 
to  himself  the  honor  of  these  victories,  and  was  employed  in  hold- 
ing ecclesiastical  councils,  while  Sapor,  the  Persian,  with  a  for- 
midabie  army,  broke  in  upon  Mesopotamia.  Julian  was  now 
become  an  object  of  jealousy  to  him  :  with  a  view  of  disarming 
him,  he  ordered  him  to  send  the  best  of  his  troops  to  Constanfi- 
Qopie,  to  serve  agaiust  die  Persians;  by  which  means  so  incon- 
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siderable  a  handful  would  remain  with  iheir  commander,  that  the 
barbarians,  with  ease  aad  impiiniLy,  could  have  regained  what  they 
had  lost. 

Julian  prepared  to  obey,  but  the  army  took  an  opposite  measure; 
they  proclaimed  him  emperor,  and  forced  him,  apparently  uowi!- 
ling,  to  accept  the  purple,*  He  still  preserved  the  show  of  alle- 
giance, and  wrote  to  Constantius,  informing  him  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  army,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  removing  them  from  the 
province  without  their*  commander.  Constantius,  with  amazing 
folly,  only  repeated  his  orders  in  a  more  pei'emptory  style;  and 
Julian,  congratulating  himself  that  eveiy  scruple  of  honor  was 
satisfied,  openly  shook '  off  his  submission,  and  took  the  field  to 
maintain  his  right  to  the  empire.  He  marched  with  rapidity  into 
Greece.  Italy  was  his  own,  and  every  thing  submitted  to  his 
arms.  Constantius  escaped  the  ignominy  that  awaited  him,  by 
dying  at  this  juncture  of  a  fever  in  Cilicia. 

Julian  was  now  acknowledged  through  the  whole  empire.  He 
began  his  reign  by  the  reformation  of  a  variety  of  civil  abuses  in 
the  different  departments  of  the  state,  abolishing  superfluous  offices, 
and  striking  at  the  root  of  luxury  by  sumptuary  laws.  He  now 
gaiie  a  loose  to  his  hatred  against  Christianity,  but  attacked  that 
reKgion  by  a  policy  far  more  pernicious  than  open  persecution. 
He  began  by  reforming  the  Pagan  theology;  and  artfully  attend- 
ing to  the  great  difference  between  that  and  the  Christian  religion, 
which,  to  the  purest  doctrine  of  faith,  joined  the.  most  excellent 
system  of  morality,  he  endeavored  to  give  Paganism  that  morality 
whicii  it  wanted,  thence  confessing  the  excellence  of  Christianity 
by  adopting  its  sublimest  precepts.  He  drew  up  himself  a  plan 
of  conduct  for  the  priests,  recommending  to  them  a  purity  of  life 
and  uncorrupled  integrity;  thus  to  enforce  by  their  example  the 
doctrines    which,  they  sought  to   inculcate. f      Certain    modern 


3  attending  this  event  are  estremely  well  painted  by  Mr, 
Gibbon,  Dedimand  Fall,  ch.  22. 

tThe  49th,  6Sd,  and  63d  EpUtlea  of  Julian,  and  a  sept^ale  fragment  on  [ho 
aame  subject,  ^va  a  very  strong  picture  of  his  zea!  for  pagan  reformalion.  "  The 
exerdee  of  the  sacred  functions,  Bays  Julian, "  le^uiresaii  iramaculate  purity  both 
of  mind  and  body  ;  and  even  when  Iho  ptieat  is  dismissed  from  the  tenipia  lo  the 
occupations  of  common  life,  it  is  incumbedt  on  hira  to  esod  in  decency  and 
virtue  the  rest  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  should  never  be  seen  in  theatrea  as 
taveins.  Hia  conversation  should  be  chaste,  his  diet  temperate,  his  friends  of 
honorable  reputation.  His  studies  should  be  suited  to  the  sanctity  of  his  profession. 
Lioentioas  taies.or  comedies,  or  satirea,  mu&t  be  banislied  from  his  library,  which 
oucht  solely  to  consist  of  historical  and  philosophical  writings ;  of  history  which 
ia  Tounded  in  truth,  and  of  philosophy  which  is  connected  witli  religion.  The 
impious  oraUons  of  the  Epicureans  and  Skeptics  deserve  hia  obhcirrence  and 
eonlempt;  but  he  should  diligently  study  tlie  syslems  of  Pythagoras,  of  Flato,  and 
of  the  Stoics,  which  unanimously  teach  t/iaC  tkcre  are  god^  ;  that  llie  world  ia 
governed  by  their  providence  ;  that,  tlidr  goodness  is  tiie  source  of  every  temporal 
blessing;  taiAtiai.  Ikey  have  prepared  for  tliB  kaman  soul  a  fature  elate  of  rmeard 
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writers,  unffiendly  to  our  religion,  have  enlarged,  wilh  much 
appai-ent  satisfaction,  on  the  great  clemency  and  moderation 
which  Julian  showed  in  his  treatment  of  the  Christians—- affecting 
not  lo  perceive  tliat  this  seeming  clemency  and  moderation  wgs 
the  most  artful  and  .the  most  dangerous  policy  that  ^could  have 
tlien  been  employed  against  tl)em ;  for  let  us  observe  how  Julian 
condueted  himself.  He  forbade  the  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
^liom  he  represenied  as  deluded  men,  the  objects  of  compassion, 
not  of  punishment;  but  declared,  at  the  same  time,  that  their 
frenzy  incapacitated  them  from  all  employments,  civil  or  military. 
Theif  law,  he  said,  prohibited  all  quarrels  and  dissensions  ;  it  was 
not,  therefore,  necessary  that  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  courts 
of  justice  to  decide  their  differences.  He  prohibited  them  from 
teaching  or  learning  grammar,  rhetoric,  or  phiJosophy.  These, 
he  said,  were  pagan  sciences,  treated  of  by  authors  whose  princi- 
ples the  Christians  were  taught  to  abhor,  and  whose  books  con- 
tained tenets  which  must  shock  the  pure  morality  of  thoir  religion. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  artful  and  insidious  mode  of  attack 
was,  in  reality,  much  more  destructive  than  the  most  sanguinary 
persecution. 

This  conduct  of  Juhan  would  seem  to  argue  a  disposition  at 
least  entifSly  free  from  any  tincture  of  superstition,  and  careless  of 
all  rehgion ;  but,  in  fact,  Julian  was,  as  a  pagan,  blinded  by  the 
most  bigoted  superstition.  His  belief  in  omens  was  ridiculous ; 
his  sacrifices  were  so  numerous,  that  cattle  were  wanting  fo  supply 
him  with  victims.*  The  expense  of  these  religious  rites  became 
burdensome  to  the  state,  and  was  finiversally  complained  of.f  He 
was  even  accused  of  the  horrid  abomination  of  human  sacrifices. 
His  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism,  acknowledged  even  by  his  greatest 
panegyrists,  "  almost  degrade  him  to  the  level  of  an  Egyptian 
monk." — "  Notwithstanding  his  own  modest  silence  upon  the  sub- 
ject, (says  Mr.  Gibbon,)  we  may  learn  from  his  faithful  iriend, 
the  orator  Libanius,  that  he  lived  in'a  perpetual  intercourse  with 
the  gods  and  goddesses  ;  that  they  descended  upon  earth  to  enjoy 
the  conversation  of  their  favorite  hero  ;  that  tliey  gently  interrupted 
his  slumbers  by  touching  bis  hand  or  his  hair;  that  they  warned 
him  of  any  impending  danger,  and  conducted  bim  by  their  infalU- 


•  Ammianus,  though  a  pagan  himself,  and  an  admirer  of  the  cliaraoter  of 
Julian,  justly  censures  this  nirt  of  his  conduct: — "Hostiamm  tamen  sanguine 
plurinja  avas  crebritate  nimia  perfundebat,  tauros  aliquotles  immolando  cen- 
teniJB,  et  innumeros  vnvli  peooria  gregee,  avesque  Candidas  tfirra  quteeitaa  et 
marl."  And  lie  deacribea  the  sold iers  rioting  upon  the.  S^sb  of  the  sacriiices, 
and  daily  gorging  tliemselves  with  those  dainties  and  with  strong  liquors,  so 
that  they  were  frequently  carried  to  their  quarters  on  the  shoulders  of  the  pas- 
senwers.  The  enjoyment  of  such  freedoms  would  very  soon  convert  the  array 
to  the  relieion  of  Iheir  aoTereign.    Vid.   Ammian,  1.  x^cii.  c.  12.  . 

t  Ammianus  compares  him  in  this  respect  to  Marcus  Crasar,  to  whom  the 
cattle  were  feigned  to  haire  made  this  ludicrous  complaint ;—"  The  mliite  oieu 
to  Marcus  Cffisar;  If  you  conquer,  we  are  undone." 
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bie  wisdom  in  every  action  of  his  life  ;  and  that  he  had  acquired 
such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  heavenly  gueste,  as  readily  to 
distinguish  the  voice  of  Jupiter  from  that  of  Minerva,  and  the  form 
of  Apollo  from  the  figure  of  Hercules."  In  short,  this  wise  and 
philosophic  .emperor  was,  in  matters  of  religioD,  one  of  the  weakest, 
most  bigoted,  and  superstitious  of  mankind. 

Fortunately  for  Christianity,  he  died  at  a  very  early  age.  He 
intended  to  revenge  the  injuries  which  the  empire  had  sustained 
from  Sapor,  and  prepared  to  carry  war  into  the  heart  of  Asia. 
After  a  dangerous  march  through  Assyria,  and  the  siege  and  re- 
duction of  some  of  the  principal  towns,- he  advanced  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris.  Here,  in  an  engagement' with  the  Persians,  Julian 
was  slain  at  the  age  of  thirty-one. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  he  had  uncommon  talents,  and 
many  of  the  virtues  of  a  groat  prince  ;  had  not  these  virtues  and 
great  talents  been  disgraced  by  his  inveterate  hatred  to  Christiani- 
ty, from  the  doctrines  of  which  religion  he  had  early  apostatized.* 
Juiian's  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  is  weH 
known.  The  supernatural  check  said  to  have  been  given  to  that 
attempt  by  an  eruption  of  flames  from  the  earth  has  occasioned 
much  learned  theological  controversy.  I  shall  not  enter  into  the 
question  ;  but  must  remark  that  the  story  is  related  %  Julian's 
own  friendly  historian,  Ammianus,f  a  sincere  pagan,  whose  evi- 
dence in  this  matter  is  therefore  less  suspicious. 

The  death  of  Juhah  struck  despair  into  the  hearts  of  the  Ro- 
man  army.  A  leader,  however,  was  immediately  required,  and 
the  choice  fell  upon  Jovian,  a  captain  in  the  domestic  guards 
Though  luxurious  and  even  dissolute  in  his  manners,  he  possessed 
many  excellent  qualities.  A  negotiation  with  Sapor  was  in  the 
pi'eseot  conjuncture  absolutely  necessary.  But  the  Persian,  con- 
fident of  his  advantages,  insisted  on  terms  dishonorable  to  the 
Romans.     He  demanded  five  provinces  to  be  restored,  which  had 


"  Prudentius  gives  t!ie  following  very  jnst  and  impartial  character  of  Julian. 

CoDditoretleguraceleberrimns;  ore  raanuque 

Consultor  patrim  i  Bed  non  conaultor  iiabendfe 

Religionia,  umans  tercenlOin  millia  DivQm  ; 

Perfidus  illc  Deo:  Bed  non  perlidaa  orbi." 

PrudenL  Apoth,  450,  &c. 
t  Dr.  Howel,  in  liis  valuable  History  of  the  World,  has  given  the  life  of 
Julian  almost  in  the  words  of  Ammianus  Marcellinua,  who  was  an  oliicer  in 
Julian's  army,  and  a  witness  of  all  his  exploits ;  on  impartial  biographer,  fo( 
he  blames  as  well  as  praises. — The  abilides  of  Julian  are  Kufliciently  proved  by 
his  own  literary  compnsitions.  In  Iiis  Sutire,  termed  Hie  J^iaopogon,  oi  Beard- 
hftler,  he  painlihisown  character  witii  freedom  and  with  wit;  and  we  learn  mora 
from  it,  of  the  real  diaposi^ons  of  this  singular  man,  than  from  the 


„    eable  and  in- 
n  absttact  of  it,  Bee  Gibbon's  De> 
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been,  ceded  by  his  grandfather  to  Galerius;  and  required,  besides, 
several  towos  in  iVlesopotaniia.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
grant  these  conditions,  thougii  tbe  empire  agreed  to  them  with 
general  dissatisfaction. 

Jovian,  having  thus  secured  a  peace,  applied  himself  with  zeal 
to  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.  He  favored  Christianity,  and 
sought  to  heat  the  wounds  which  that  religion  had  received  from 
his  predecessor.  He  showed,  in  the  means  which  he  adopted  for 
promoting  it,  a  policy  equally  artful  with  that  of  Julian  for  its  de- 
struction. In  a  coiiacil  which  he  assembled  at  Antioch,  he  declar- 
ed his  resolution  that  no  man  should'  be  molested  on  account  of 
his  religious  tenets.  He  recalled  tbe  banished  Christians,  ad- 
mitting them  with  tbe  pagans,  equally,  to  the  exercise  of  all  pub- 
lic employments ;  these  commencements  promised  a  happy  reign ; 
but  the  hopes  of  the  empire  were  blasted  as  soon  as  iney  were 
formed,  for  Jovian  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  after  a  reign 
only  of  seven  months.* 

The  army  then  in  Bitbynia  chose  Valentinian  for  their  empe- 
ror— a  man  of  obscure  birth,  but  of  considerable  military  reputa- 
tion. He  was  ilhterate,  severe  in  his  manners,  and  excessively 
avaricious ;  yet  in  other  respects  deserving  of  the  throne.  As 
soon  as  he  was  elected,  he  was  urged  to  name  a  colleague.  "You 
have  elected  me,"  said  he,  "your  emperor;  it  is  now  my  prov- 
ince to  command,  and  it  is  yours  to  obey.  I  shall  choose  for  my- 
self a  colleague,  whom  I  think  proper,  and  when  I  judge  expedi- 
ent." He  afterwards  named  his  brother  Valcns,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  dominion  of  the  East,  Reserving  to  himself  the  West, 
Valens  had  to  oppose  Sapor,  who  now  attempted  the  conquest  of 
Armenia  ;  and  Valentinian  the  barbarians,  who  poured  down  upon 
the  western  empire  from  every  quarter.  Previous,  however,  to 
any  warlike  expedition,  Valentinian  thought  it  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  good  political  arrangement  at  home.  The  clergy  had  for- 
merly been  exempted  from  taxes,  but  Valentinian  thought  that,  as 
the  interest  of  the  state  was  the  concern  of  all  its  members,  no 
order  should  be  privileged.  Though  a  Christian  himself,  his  zeal 
was  subservient  to  policy.  He  interfered  in  no  theological  dis- 
putes, leaving  these  to  be  determined  by  the  clergy  ;  and  so  far 
was  he  from  persecuting  the  pagans,  that  he  allowed  them  an  un- 
limited toleration.  These  prudent  measures  prevented  aJ!  reli- 
gious disturbances;  and  the  Christian  religion  silently  made  greater 
progress  than  if  it  had  been  intemperately  promoted  by  the  ardor 
of  a  zealot. 

Valentinian  now  marched  into  Gaul,  and  repelled  the  Alemanni 


•The    nccnimtB  of  hla  death  are  various.     Ammianus  sayi 
Mled  in  his  sleep,  either  liy  the  vapor  of  a  newly- plastered  n 
of  eoale  i  or  that  he  died  ota.  surfeit," — Ammiao,  xzv.  10, 
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